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THE MISSIONARY SIGNIFICANCE OF 
THE LAST TEN YEARS: A SURVEY 


THE JAPANESE EMPIRE 


JAPAN 


THE GENERAL SiTuatTion.—The background against 
which any picture of Japan during the last ten years must be 
sketched is that of a nation small in area and population, 
which has recently and rapidly attained to a position among 
the greater world powers, and whose people, with even 
greater rapidity, are turning from agriculture to industry. 
Most of the trends of thought or policy which are to be 
observed have arisen naturally from one or other of those 
two causes. Take, for example, the remarkable growth of 
an international outlook. When Japan emerged from the 
world war to find herself with a greatly enhanced inter- 
national status, she entered on it with pride. In spite of 
the clash with China of recent months, nevertheless it is 
the fact that the youth of Japan is being educated in 
the ideals of the League of Nations (and incidentally is 
strongly anti-militarist, which spells hope for the future). 
The people as a whole have shown a deep interest in the 
various international conferences in which Japan has taken 


part, including the Washington Conference for the Limitation 
3 
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of Armaments in 1921-22, the Three-Power Conference at 
Geneva in 1927, and the London Naval Conference in 1980. 
The ratification of the treaty signed at the close of the 
latter was opposed by the militarist party in Japan, but 
popular opinion was wholly in favour of ratification. The 
nation as a whole desires to retain friendly relations with 
the foreign powers. 

The international spirit has also been fostered by a 
number of international gatherings held in Japan between 
1922 and 1982, including the third session of the Institute 
of Pacific Relations in 1929. In fact, in little more than a 
generation Japan has traversed the whole arc described by 
the pendulum swing from a ‘ closed door’ attitude to one 
of enthusiasm for foreign intercourse. One result of this is 
that the international outlook of Christianity is now an 
asset, whereas ten years ago it was almost a debit. 

The process of westernization has now reached the life 
of the common people in such matters as dress and literature, 
broadcasting and the films. The press gives a large space to 
foreign news, and the more responsible papers now have 
Japanese correspondents abroad. An enquiry among the 
leading book shops of Tokyo in December 1930 revealed the 
significant fact that the books in greatest demand at that 
time were those on foreign languages. 

In 1924 the exclusion clause of the American Immigra- 
tion Restriction Act came into force. It was deeply resented, 
and Japan has ever since looked for its modification, believing 
that the immediate and generous response to the need 
created by the earthquake in 1923 was a truer index of 
American sentiment. There must be added the treaty with 
Soviet Russia, following recognition of the Soviet Govern- 
ment, in 1925, and the signature in 1928 and ratification in 
1929 of the Kellogg Peace Pact. 

Relations between Japan and China demand more than a 
passing reference. The whole period has been marked by 
mutual suspicion and more or less continuous strife, of which 
Manchuria was—and continues to be—the focus. Economic 
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expansion during and immediately following the world war 
was very great in Japan. Shipping increased and new 
markets were found abroad, which stimulated industrial 
development at home. Abundant water-power made easy 
a widespread provision of electric light and power; roads, 
motor traffic, railways, steamer and air services—all were 
developed with great rapidity. Industrial expansion led to 
an increase in population which could by no means be 
supported by the slender natural resources of the country. 

Three courses presented themselves: emigration of the 
surplus population, intensive development of industries by 
adopting tariffs and subsidies and agricultural develop- 
ment outside her own borders. Fields for emigration were 
strictly limited. North America and Australia were closed ; 
South America was indeed open, and a steady stream of 
Japanese is flowing annually into Brazil. But close at hand 
was the rich and fertile province of Manchuria, where Japan 
had secured both economic interests and treaty rights after 
the wars with China and Russia a generation ago. Japan 
therefore looked to Manchuria to provide food for her 
growing population and raw material for her industries. 

The grave situation which arose in September 1931 
had its roots in Japan’s insistence on the preservation of her 
treaty rights in Manchuria, and the security of her interests 
and of her nationals living there, and China’s fears that 
the real intention of Japan was permanent occupation and 
ultimate annexation. Japanese settlers had suffered from 
roving bandits and disintegrated army units, beyond the 
reach of control by the Chinese Government, yet for whose 
actions that Government could not disclaim responsibility 
without exposing itself to the charge of incompetence. 
Each country had cause for just complaints and a state of 
exasperation had been reached. Japan put herself in the 
wrong by the military occupation of Mukden, and alienated 
sympathy to a certain extent. Either her Government 
acquiesced willingly in the military action taken, or felt that 
although its hand had been forced it could not fail to support 
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the action. China appealed to the League of Nations, which 
has not so far [December] succeeded in bringing about a 
settlement. Both nations aver that they do not desire war. 
But China is preaching economic war, i.e. boycott, which 
would seriously injure Japan as well as her own trade. 

As the nation came more and more into the stream of 
modern life and studied the western nations it was inevitable 
that the word ‘democracy’ should enter the Japanese 
vocabulary, and following the word, the thing itself. The 
decade is marked by a growing sense of political responsi- 
bility. Manhood suffrage at the age of twenty-five was 
introduced in 1925,! and in the first election after its intro- 
duction, in 1928, representatives of labour won eight seats; 
in the election of 1929, owing to the divisions in the move- 
ment, they secured only five. 

There has been a determined effort by communists to 
capture the labour movement, with a certain measure of 
success. There has been a rapid growth of radical thought, 
especially among students. In three successive years, 1928, 
1929 and 1930, raids on known or suspected groups harbour- 
ing ‘ dangerous thought ’ were made and large numbers. were 
arrested and severely punished. This treatment merely 
drove it underground. A certain number of Japanese have 
been to Russia and studied communism, and although the 
communist party as an organized unit has been stamped 
out, its individual supporters are if anything on the increase. 
One writer computes that 20 per cent of all students 
would openly profess communist beliefs, while many more 
would hold them. 

When in 1899 the Government issued a regulation pro- 
hibiting religious teaching and services as a part of the 
curriculum in recognized schools, some Christians felt that 
it was a blow aimed directly at their educational work. It 
was more probably dictated both by a desire to loosen the 
hold of primitive beliefs and superstitious customs on a 


Neither the municipal nor the national franchise has yet been extended to women, 
introduced into the Diet have been defeated. 
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people preparing to take their place in the modern world, and 
by a natural determination to keep in Japanese hands the 
training of future citizens. A full generation of secular 
schools has produced the natural result, and for some years 
past the educational authorities have been deploring the 
lack of religious spirit and the growth of ‘ dangerous 
thought ’’ among the young. The government contribution 
towards combating this secular spirit is to encourage Shinto 
and make compulsory the periodical attendance of their 
elementary school children at Shinto shrines, but the 
authorities are ready to encourage all religions in their 
attempt to meet the situation. There has come about, 
therefore, a remarkable change in the official attitude to 
Christianity. That Canon Streeter on a recent visit to Japan 
received invitations to speak at five Imperial universities is 
a striking evidence of this change of attitude. Again, the 
Laymen’s Foreign Mission Enquiry, which visited Japan 
last year, was given a cordial reception by officials. 

THE LaBsourR MOVEMENT AND Economic SITUATION.— 
The decade has been marked by a great influx of Korean 
labour, especially into Tokyo, and by a wide expansion in 
the sphere of labour of women and girls. There are upwards 
of one million women in various branches of industry to-day, 
unorganized and for the most part ill-paid. The conditions 
of those in factories, however, have improved since 1929, 
when some of the provisions of the Washington Labour 
Convention of 1919 came into force, notably the clauses 
limiting hours, and forbidding night work to protected 
workers. The Koreans have entered Japan chiefly through 
the pressure of severe economic conditions in Korea, and 
suffering from an acute sense of injustice (see below, p. 27). 
They have, therefore, become the readier prey for com- 
munist agencies, and, together with the army of casual 
labour, are anarchist in outlook. 

A split between the Peasants’ Union and the Farmers’ 
Labour Party was engineered by communists in 1926. Two 
years later the Peasants’ Union was reorganized and reunited 
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with the All-Japan Peasants’ Union founded by Toyohiko 
Kagawa and M. Sujiyama. Since then, however, it has become 
increasingly ‘ red’ in complexion, though the local affiliated 
unions resent the domination of extremists at headquarters. 
The bulk of the industrial labour unions occupy a middle 
position. 

Only in 1981, with the passing of a bill for legalizing trade 
unions, have they acquired legal status, although in recent 
years the attitude of the authorities towards them has 
become more tolerant. It is expected that the membership 
of trade unions will now rapidly increase from the 850,000 
which was their approximate total strength in 19380. 

In September 1923 there occurred the most devastating 
earthquake, accompanied by fire, that Japan has ever 
experienced, causing immense loss of life and destruction of 
property. With great courage the nation set itself to re- 
construction, and had recovered to a remarkable extent 
when the world depression set in. Japan was badly hit. 
Export trade declined, in 1929-80 the export price of raw 
silk falling by 50 per cent. Between 1927 and 1930 the 
number of workers employed in the cotton and silk industries 
fell by more than 84,000. There is no unemployment 
insurance system in Japan, and distress became widespread 
and acute. The problem of unemployment barely existed 
ten years ago, when labour still had its roots in the soil and 
the man out of work could turn to his kin on the land and 
revert to farming. But to-day the price of rice has fallen 
to half what it was a few years ago, and the farmer’s plight 

is as acute as that of the town worker. Both together are 
being forced below the poverty line in large numbers. 

Since 1929 there have been repeated and bitter strikes 
and bank failures, closely related to the widespread un- 
employment. Economies initiated by the Government have 
made matters worse. In April 1931, for example, 421 middle 
school teachers and sixty-five principals of primary schools 
were dismissed as an economy measure, and in June all 
salaries of government employés above ¥100 (£10) per 
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mensem, were reduced by amounts varying from 8 per 
cent to 20 per cent. Various Christian bodies are endeavour- 
ing to supplement official measures of relief in mitigating 
the suffering of the poor, but so far united Christian action 
has not been taken. 

SociaL AND Morat QuEstions.—Closely following the 
growth of the democratic outlook, and the expansion of 
industry, has come the growth of a social conscience. This 
has undoubtedly been due largely to the influence of the 
Christian movement, and especially to Dr Kagawa. 

The campaign against the system of licensed prostitution 
has been redoubled since public opinion was roused at the 
time of the earthquake. The Yoshiwara was in great part 
destroyed, and a movement to oppose the rebuilding was set 
on foot. It failed in its objective, vested interests being too 
strong for it, but public opinion was seen to be changing, 
and when the leaders of the campaign decided to concentrate 
for a while on local districts, they met with slow but 
steady success. It is recognized that the system is doomed. 
Thirty years ago one of the forty-seven prefectures abolished 
it. In the last two years seven more have taken similar 
action. The influence of the larger newspapers in this has 
been considerable. The growth of a representative press is one 
of the outstanding changes in a decade which has seen the 
emancipation of women and a new social freedom between 
the sexes, and between social classes. 

The Commission of the League of Nations on the traffic in 
women visited Japan in 1931, and various organizations were 
able to lay evidence before it. 

The temperance movement, which is largely Christian, 
is making its weight felt to an increasing degree. It is now 
illegal to sell alcoholic drinks to minors, and recent enquiries 
show that the law is observed. 

Christians are making strenuous efforts to meet the 
needs of the ever-changing conditions. The Japan Mission 
Year Book for 1981 gives a list of twenty-six groups at 
work on social questions, and the influence of Christianity 
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in the scczial life of the nation is quite generally recognized. 
In 1928, recognizing the need for guidance for which many 
were looking, the National Christian Council drew up a 
‘social creed,’ which aimed at setting a standard and 
helping workers to relate Christian teaching to social life 
along right lines. The first Christian social conference met 
in Tokyo in 1929. It is only true to say that the Christians 
of Japan, as well as in China, have been quicker to see the 
implications of Christianity for social and industrial life 
than were Christians in the West. 

EpucaTIon.— Few nations in our modern world have 
shown quite that implicit faith in the value of education 
which Japan has manifested during the past fifty or sixty 
years,’ wrote Dr Reischauer in 1930.1 Elementary education 
is compulsory for both boys and girls, and large numbers 
of boys pass on to secondary schools, many going on further 
to college. Indeed, the demand for secondary education 
for boys far exceeds the supply of schools. In consequence, 
competition for admission into the middle and higher 
schools is great, and has led to a system of cramming for 
entrance examinations at an age and to a degree deplored 
by all educationists. During the decade, in answer to 
popular demand, there has been a great increase in govern- 
ment provision of university education for men. It is no 
longer the privilege of the wealthy. Desire for the educa- 
tion of girls is of more recent date, and although their 
secondary schools at the present time almost double in 
number the corresponding schools for boys, there is no 
provision for women’s university education made by the 
Government. A limited number of women are, however: 
admitted to certain courses in a few of the men’s universities. 
There exists the well-grounded fear that educating the 
women will spell the breaking up of the old family system. 
Other influences, however, are already breaking it up. 
There also exists some doubt in the minds of many whether 
higher education is advisable even in the case of boys, for 


1 IRM, January, p. 75. 
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only a small percentage of graduates each year are able 
to secure posts for which they are, or believe themselves 
to be, fitted by their training. This gives rise to dishearten- 
ment and much bitterness of spirit. 

In spite of these retarding factors, owing to the efforts 
of groups, mainly Christian, which believe in the economic 
independence of women, a number of institutions for their 
higher education have been established, although the 
number of the Christian colleges existing in 1922 (nine) 
has not been increased, and these are less ‘ colleges,’ as the 
word is understood in the West, than higher schools with 
a department teaching up to university grade.} 

Owing to the regulations of 1899, Christian schools have 
been at a disadvantage throughout the period, enjoying far 
less prestige than government schools, and having to recruit 
many who have failed to find admission into them, i.e. the 
less able students. This, together with a lack of co-opera- 
tion among themselves and an increasing difficulty in pro- 
viding for modern educational requirements, has made it 
hard for them to retain the place they once had in the 
education of Japan. For instance, except in the middle 
schools, the field of science is not touched. No Christian 
college or higher school has a science department, while 
the government educational system makes provision for 
the demands of a scientific age. As regards kindergartens, 
Christians have almost a monopoly, and through them 
they are making perhaps their most effective contribution 
to education; but there are only four primary schools 
conducted by Protestant missions, so that children between 
the kindergarten and middle school ages have to attend 
secular schools. 

A recent criticism of education in Japan is that the 
government system lacks a recognition of personality, and 
that the Christian schools lack vision and are failing to 
make the solid contribution to Japanese national life which 


1 In all that follows the Roman Catholic Church is not included. A separate survey 
of the work of that Church will follow in our July number.—Eb. 
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might be expected of them; that they still aim rather at 
imparting knowledge than at educating for Christian citizen- 
ship. This severe criticism is perhaps less than just in the 
case of many boys’ schools, as it certainly is in the case of 
girls’ schools. The part played during the last decade by 
Christian men and women bears witness to a high con- 
ception of citizenship in some schools. But the overcrowd- 
ing of middle schools and colleges, some of which have an 
enrolment of over 2000, and the lack of Christian teachers 
in many subjects—e.g. mathematics, history, the sciences— 
inevitably militate against the exercise of a strong personal 
Christian influence. Reference must not be omitted here, 
however, to the religious revival in Doshisha University in 
1927, when hundreds of students were baptized. 

The lack of co-operation among the various Christian 
and missionary educational bodies is admittedly a weak- 
ness ; so is their close following of government methods and 
courses, rather than striking out a definite line of their 
own, and high hopes are directed to the work of the Higher 
Educational Commission, composed of both Japanese and 
American members, now in Japan. Educationists are con- 
fidently looking for help from the Commission in planning 
for closer co-operation in the provision of an education 
which shall not only go some way towards satisfying their 
own ideals of what education should be, but also shall 
command the respect and confidence of the government 
educational authorities. 

One difficulty encountered by Christian educationists 
for years may in the future become less formidable. Realiz- 
ing that official sentiment was changing, in 1929 the National 
Christian Council appealed to the Department of Education 
for the right of providing religious education in Christian 
schools. The answer given was to the effect that although 
the existence of opposition made it impossible to grant the 
request officially, existing regulations would be interpreted 
in a liberal spirit—which in fact has been the case for the 
last four or five years. For example, the use of govern- 
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ment school buildings has been granted for religious meetings 
out of school hours; and headmasters are now free to 
invite religious leaders to address their schools. 

LITERATURE.—The Japanese are omnivorous readers, 
and books are cheap and numerous. There are now about 
8400 publishing houses. The books in greatest demand are 
those on sociology and on foreign languages. A good deal 
of materialistic literature is in circulation ; fiction is popular, 
magazines still more popular. Books on religion find a 
ready sale, and anything written by Dr Kagawa is a ‘ best- 
seller.” The last sentence shows what a field is open to 
producers of Christian literature, and they are all too few. 
The present situation of production and distribution is 
unsatisfactory. The Christian Literature Society is the 
only agency, in addition to a few private undertakings, for 
producing Christian books; and Japanese literature in 
general, to quote Dr Kagawa, is ‘ too Russian in colour.’ ! 

The Bible Societies, British and American, have con- 
tinued their excellent work during the decade; a new 
translation of the New Testament was completed in 1926 
and is now in general use. There is a movement now on 
foot to produce a Japanese Bible without the label of a 
foreign publication house. 

MeEpicaL Worx.—Progress has been made during the 
decade in Red Cross work, training nurses and provision 
for the treatment of leprosy. Hospitals which were de- 
stroyed by earthquake or fire in 1923 have been rebuilt on 
the lines demanded by the most modern medical require- 
ments. St Luke’s International Hospital in Tokyo (Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church) is among these. In 1927 it 
added a year’s post-graduate course in public health for 
nurses, and the Central Red Cross Hospital in Tokyo started 
a similar course in the following year. Thus provision is 

1 A curious comment on this judgment is Miss Rouse’s review of Dr Kagawa’s own 
novel, Before the Dawn, published in this Review for October 1925, in which she points 
out the strong resemblance between Russian and Japanese mentality, as shown in 


the book, and speculates on the existence of ‘ a kinship of soul between Russians and 
Japanese.’ 
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being made for welfare work, both remedial and educative, 
under the care of trained women. The American Baptists 
are already employing ‘ neighbourhood visiting nurses’ in 
Kanda and Fukagawa. A mission for nurses has been 
established, which aims at reaching all Japanese nurses. 

The incidence of leprosy in Japan is high. Fourteen 
hospitals are now in existence, of which nine are Christian, 
with accommodation for about 3000. In 1930 the Govern- 
ment completed building a large central hospital which will 
accommodate 1000 patients. Christian teaching and services 
are permitted in the government hospitals. Homes for the 
healthy children of patients are still urgently needed. 

Rurau AreEAs.—It is generally conceded that the needs 
of the rural areas of Japan have not been sufficiently studied, 
until quite recently, by either the government or Christian 
bodies, in spite of Dr Kagawa’s work for many years in 
organizing peasants’ unions and in other ways working for 
rural welfare. Rural economic distress has been growing, 
owing to the increasing pressure on the land of a growing 
population, the falling prices of produce, and high taxation 
and rents. It is, therefore, an encouraging sign that the 
attention of Christian leaders is being turned to the country 
districts. A comparison of statistics for 1921 and 1931 
shows a decrease in the number of missionaries stationed in 
the cities and an increase in the number of those in the 
country and the small towns. 

At the meeting of the International Missionary Council 
at Jerusalem in 1928, stress was laid on the needs of the 
people in rural areas, and an outcome has been the visits 
of Dr Butterfield to several countries in the East, including 
Japan, where he spent April to July 1931 in making a 
thorough investigation of rural conditions. At the close 
of his tour a conference was held to receive and consider 
his recommendations, and it was resolved to adopt his 
recommendation to plan ‘ community rural parishes.’ The 
National Christian Council is setting up a commission on 
rural evangelism, and hopes to appoint a secretary who 
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will give all his time to rural interests. Plans are being 
laid for starting a rural experimental centre. 

Dr Butterfield’s visit and the concluding conference 
have certainly served to convince the Church of the need 
for a new forward movement in the country districts. 

THE PosITION OF RELIGION.—Reference has already been 
made to the concern felt by political leaders and educa- 
tionists at the irreligious spirit they discern in the nation, 
and to their encouragement of Shinto as an antidote. 
There has been a marked revival of State Shinto since the 
enthronement of the present Emperor in February 1928, 
carried out according to the ancient ceremonies. The fact 
of official encouragement shows a belief in the power of 
Shinto to satisfy the people’s need of a religion and so stay 
them from seeking one in communism, and to the ordinary 
man Shinto is, indeed, a religion. But the Government 
maintains that it is less a religion than a patriotic cult ; its 
priests are appointed by the Government and have a 
recognized official status; it demands no worship, but a 
reverent expression of veneration for the spirit of Japan, to 
which no loyal Japanese should take exception. This is 
undoubtedly an ambiguous position and has led Christians 
and Buddhists to unite in asking for a clear answer to the 
question: Does the Government look upon Shinto as a 
religion or not? If the answer is ‘ Yes,’ it will justify a 
demand that Shinto be put on the same basis as other 
religions, and compulsory attendance at shrines be dis- 
continued. If, on the other hand, the answer is ‘ No,’ then 
the logical answer will be that all ceremonies of a religious 
nature before the shrines should be discontinued. A 
government commission is considering the matter at the 
present time, but is not expected to conclude its deliberations 
and issue a statement for another year or more. A com- 
mission appointed by the National Christian Council reported 
in 1930 that in its opinion State Shinto is a religion. 

The decade has seen a revival in Buddhism on the 
intellectual side. At the present day nearly 250 Buddhist 
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magazines are issued, and there are over thirty publishing 
houses. Buddhists are taking a full share in education and 
have established nine Buddhist universities, and as many 
colleges for men and women, as well as a large number of 
middle and high schools. There has also been a development 
of their humanitarian and social activities: hospitals and 
orphanages have been opened, Sunday schools, young men’s 
and young women’s guilds have been started. Thoughtful 
observers, however, point out that social welfare activities 
have no place in an orthodox Buddhism. As a religious 
force its influence seems to be waning more among industrial 
workers and town-dwellers than in the country, although it 
would be a mistake to suppose that it has lost all power to 
meet man’s spiritual needs. The position at the present day 
has been well summed up in a paragraph in the Japan Mission 
Year Book for 1931 (p. 76) : 


Buddhism in Japan to-day, then, is an active and widespread organiza- 
tion doing a great work in all parts of the country ; it brings peace and 
power to many souls; but it contains elements in its essential nature 
which render its permanent vitality improbable in the face of modern 
conditions of life and thought. 

In 1928 a conference of representatives of the three 
religions, Shinto, Buddhism and Christianity, met to consider 
the need for the revival of religion in Japan. This ‘ Three- 
Religions Conference’ was the outcome of a general feel- 
ing of anxiety expressed by various bodies, political and 
educational, and its significance lay less in its resolution 
emphasizing the need for religion to oppose the drift towards 
secularism than in the mere fact that it was held at all. 

Three times during the decade a bill has been drafted 
with the aim of defining and regulating the status and 
activities of the different religions, but each bill has been 
shelved after meeting with strong opposition. 

The Y.M.C.A. completed fifty years of work in Japan in 
1930. The Government made a substantial contribution 
towards the cost of a large new. building in recognition of 
what the Association had done for the youth of Japan. 
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Is it possible to make any generalization about the 
attitude of the thinking Japanese to religion at the present 
day? An attempt to do so would bring out the following 
points: The minds of many were dazzled and captured by 
the rapid triumphs of science, and their application to life, 
during the years succeeding the world war. For many 
science took the place of religion, upon which all their hopes 
for individual and national salvation came to be based. In 
spite of the economic distress, which has to a certain extent 
shaken their belief in the power of social science to set the 
world right, a large group still pin their faith to the 
physical and social sciences as the only remedy, for they can 
see nowhere else to look. Of those who still look to 
religion, some desire a revival of the old faiths, others 
frankly advocate some form of syncretism, others again feel 
that Christianity is the only religion which will meet the 
present situation. The younger men and women, to quote 
Kagawa, are coming back to a sense of the need for religion. 
They cannot return to their old faiths, of which they have 
completely lost hold; they look to Christianity, but com- 
plain that the Church is lacking in activity and is too 
individualistic; they want not individual freedom, nor 
individual salvation, but a co-operative freedom and vigorous 
co-operative activity ; they want a faith that finds expression 
in works ; hence the attraction of communism, which offers 
an ideal, calls for sacrifice and discipline, and preaches 
universal brotherhood. 

Here, then, is the Church’s opportunity. Men and 
women are ready to listen; there is little opposition except 
from the avowed left wing; increasing ease of communica- 
tion and transport facilitates spreading the message ; there 
has been a marked interest in and knowledge of Christianity 
in the last three or four years, as seen in the work of news- 
paper evangelism (see below, p. 20), and Christian ethics are 
becoming recognized as a force in the national life. 

A missionary of experience writes that if the Gospel were 


preached with power a great turning to Christ would come. 
2 
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THe NationaL Curistian Councit.—In 1928 the 
National Christian Council of Japan was organized and 
took its place among the other national Christian organiza- 
tions which make up the International Missionary Council, 
superseding the temporary Continuation Committees of 
the World Missionary Conference of 1910. Of the two co- 
operative bodies already in existence, the Federation of 
Christian Missions and the Japanese Church Federation, 
the latter merged itself in the newly-formed Council. (The 
former has continued its separate existence and to it we 
owe the two excellent publications, the annual Japan 
Mission Year Book, up to 1924 the Christian Movement in 
Japan, Formosa and Korea, and the Japan Christian 
Quarterly, up to 1926 the Japan Evangelist.) 

At the time of its constitution the Council numbered 
forty co-operating bodies, of which sixteen were Japanese.! 
The Council has made possible a number of undertakings 
involving the co-operation of East and West, in which the 
common voice of Christian Japan, irrespective of denomina- 
tion, needed expression. For example, one of its first tasks 
was to help to mitigate the resentment felt throughout 
Japan following the passing of the Immigration Bill in 
America; another has been the promotion of goodwill and 
understanding between Christians in China and Japan. 
All through these years of strained political relations there 
have existed friendly relations between the two Councils. 

Among the activities of the Council have been the 
enquiry into State Shinto, mentioned above; rural survey 
and welfare work in connexion with Dr Butterfield’s visit 
in 1931; the survey and report of the system of licensed 
prostitution prepared for the League of Nations in 1925, 
in connexion with its enquiry into conditions of slavery ; 
and the survey of Christian higher education, in preparation 
for the Higher Education Commission now at work. But 
the work the Council has always kept prominent is that of 
co-operation in evangelism, and it has promoted a series of 

1 The Anglican communion did not co-operate until 1929. 
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evangelistic campaigns. At the present time the Council 
is co-operating closely with the work of the Kingdom of 
God Movement described below. 

The National Christian Council has done much to 
develop a sense of responsibility in the Japanese Church for 
the unevangelized rural areas and for united evangelism ; 
and also by inviting the churches to give a united statement 
on the subject of shrine worship and the like. Such state- 
ments of collective opinion were not possible ten years ago, 
and though there is still much to be done and great care 
needs to be exercised lest the Council impinge on denomina- 
tional responsibility, nevertheless the past ten years have 
shown great improvement. 

Tue Kincpom oF Gop MoveMEnt.—After the return to 
Japan of the delegates to the meeting of the International 
Missionary Council at Jerusalem in 1928, a conference was 
called to receive their report and to frame a policy for future 
work. As a result, a co-operative evangelistic campaign 
was launched, planned to last for a year. But before the 
year closed, a vision of wider things was seen, and Dr 
Toyohiko Kagawa, who had already been giving himself to 
the work of the campaign, became the leader of what is 
known as the Kingdom of God Movement. The movement 
planned for intensive united evangelism, on the part of 
individual Christians and organized Christian bodies, for a 
period of three years, after which plans are to be made for 
future work. The movement is concentrating on a definite 
aim for each year: in 1930, widespread evangelism through 
preaching, literature and conferences large and small; in 
1931, rural adult education through Peasant Gospel Schools ; 
in 1932, Christianizing economics through Christian co- 
operative societies. 

The weekly newspaper of the movement by 1931 had 
reached the remarkable circulation of 35,000 among paying 
subscribers, at the price of one sen a copy (4 cent; jd.), 
and presentations of Christian truth in small 10-sen books, 
published in editions of one million, have been widely sold. 
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The Kingdom of God Movement by general consent is 
the best and most spontaneous united evangelistic effort 
that Japan has yet seen; certainly it has elicited a larger 
measure of support than any previous effort. This is due 
in the main to three reasons. Firstly, the recognition by 
Christian leaders of the unsettled spiritual condition of the 
Japanese soul; secondly, an emphasis from the first that 
it is not a ‘ super-Church’ but an inter-Church movement ; 
and thirdly, a careful study of the strong and weak points 
of previous efforts. 

At the end of the first year the general opinion of the 
contribution of the movement to the Christian life of the 
country seemed to be that it had made Christianity more 
widely known, and had engendered a deeper spirit of 
evangelism in the Church, but that its chief contribution 
had been the drawing together of the different denomina- 
tional bodies in a new co-operation and mutual understand- 
ing. The actual increase in church membership had not 
been large. 

At the time of writing it is too early to estimate the 
work of the movement in 1931. A large number of resi- 
dential Peasant Gospel Schools have been held, conducted 
on intensive lines for periods varying from three days to 
one month. Such schools have passed the experimental 
stage, having been carried on by Dr Kagawa for some years 
past. In fact, it was their success which led to their being 
made the special feature of the movement in 1931. The 
subjects of study include the Bible, agricultural science, 
village sociology and the history of Christian brotherhood, 
together with practical handicrafts. It is confidently hoped 
that the schools will produce Christian leaders for rural 
areas. 

NEwsPAPER EVANGELISM.—-A form of evangelism which 
was started in Japan nineteen years ago, which has played 
a large part in recent years and has become a central feature 
of the Kingdom of God Movement, is that of ‘ newspaper 
evangelism,’ which ten years ago was confined to four centres 
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using local papers. To-day it is being directed from twenty- 
five centres, or ‘ New Life Halls,’ as they are called, and 
more centres are coming into being every year. The Osaka 
Mainichi, the largest Japanese daily paper, now has a 
religious column two or three days a week, in response to 
a popular demand; others of the leading papers similarly 
publish frequent religious articles, of which Christian writers 
supply their full share. The Japan Christian News Agency 
issues two articles weekly which are syndicated to some 
fifty papers. Each article printed invites readers who want 
help to apply to one of the centres. The applications have 
been increasing each year, in 1930 reaching nearly 10,000. 
Newspaper evangelism has come to be recognized as one 
of the leading evangelistic methods of the present day. It 
is still largely a missionary activity, as the Church is not 
yet in a position to undertake the financial responsibility. 

Tue Cuurcu.—In all that has gone before there has been 
indirect reference to the life and work of the Church. At the 
close of this survey it is fitting to speak more directly of the 
Church and its task. 

During the past ten years the Church in Japan as a whole 
has come to a realization of its mission and position to a 
much greater extent than in any previous decade. A deeper 
sense of responsibility is observable. There has been a steady 
passing over of responsibility from mission to Church, 
especially in the cities. It has become rare to find a western 
missionary in charge of a local church. In 1922 the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions passed over all 
its evangelistic work to a Japanese church board, on which 
were only four missionary representatives. In 1927 similar 
steps were taken with regard to other forms of work. There 
has been a rapid advance in the growth of the indigenous 
and independent Holiness Movement. 

The past decade has witnessed the formation of the first 
two Japanese dioceses under Japanese bishops in the 
Anglican communion, and though missionary help is still 
cordially welcomed and utilized yet it is only received on a 
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basis of absolute equality. The better understanding by 
the Japanese Church of its own mission, and later the 
common recognition of this fact by the missionaries, has as a 
whole done much to bring about better relations between 
the two bodies than existed ten years ago. It has also helped 
to clarify the function of the missionary, who in the future 
will be increasingly free for such work as itinerating, Sunday 
schools, newspaper evangelism, social service and, most of all, 
the quiet individual work which makes so great a con- 
tribution to the devotional life of the Church. Responsible 
Japanese leaders are almost unanimous in their desire for 
the continuance of missionary help so far as personnel is 
concerned. One of them writes : 


We know that the people in the older churches have begun to speak 
of the missionary policy of retrenchment in the last ten years, but it is 
certainly a mistaken idea. For us it is really from this period onward 
that real co-operation between the West and the Orient could be brought 
about in its true sense; that is to say, that the indigenous churches in 
this country have grown enough to come into real co-operation with the 
brethren in the West. 


It is a point of view not perhaps sufficiently recognized that 
real co-operation only begins with equality of status. 

The seventieth anniversary of the founding of Protestant 
missions in Japan was celebrated in 1929, and from surveys 
made at the time it appears that in the last ten years the 
number of self-supporting churches has increased three-fold. 
It has also been established that where the spirit of indepen- 
dence has been strongest, there has loyalty to the missions 
been most in evidence. 

A member of the Board of Finance of the Tokyo diocese 
writes : 


The plan of giving grants-in-aid to churches on a decreasing scale, 
to be administered entirely by the diocesan authorities, has not proved 
in any way a hindrance to increasing giving on the part of the Japanese. 
. . . I have again and again been struck by the way in which in face 
of some financial difficulty they have naturally looked to themselves to 
meet it, whereas ten years ago the first question would have been : What 
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can the members of the society give? This sense of responsibility is 
less highly developed when foreign influence is dominant. 


The general trade depression does not appear to have 
affected the life of the Church to any great extent. 

Progress towards church union is still disappointingly 
slow, but there seems to be a growing uneasiness of con- 
science with regard to the present divisions. The Japanese 
mentality, perhaps owing to the Buddhist sectarian tradition, 
does not show much predisposition for church union. 

Under the auspices of the Federation of Christian 
Missions and the National Christian Council a committee 
representing ten or a dozen denominations was appointed in 
1928 to draw up plans for church union. A ‘ basis of union’ 
was produced in 1929 and submitted to the co-operating 
denominations. It was in general approved by them. An 
approach was then made to the Anglican communion, but 
the amendments suggested by it were not acceptable to the 
other communions, and a state of deadlock was reached 
which still remains. In the meanwhile, the Kumiai Kirisuto 
Kyokai (Congregational) and the Kurisuchian Kyokai 
(Christian) officially united in 1930, following the union of 
the parent bodies in America. 

The last ten years have seen a great increase in the 
number of theological students. A Japanese leader writes, 
* We have too many candidates for the ministry so that the 
churches are alarmed by the over-production of ministers,’ 
and this in spite of the low salaries of the clergy. 

The Greek Church established by Russian missionaries 
has received no supplies from Russia since the revolution. 
The cathedral in Tokyo was burnt out in the fire following 
the earthquake of 1923, but by 1929 it had been restored, 
largely by the Japanese themselves, with some help from 
émigrés. The problem to-day is how to find and train young 
priests to take the places of those who are ageing. 

To sum up: First, there is undoubtedly a spiritual 
longing throughout Japan, as witnessed by the continuous 
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stream of applications received through the news articles. 
But there is a great need for the Church to give more atten- 
tion to the subject of how to deliver the Christian message. 
This need is shown in the second place, by the still relatively 
speaking slow growth of the organized Church. There is 
far more leadership than rank and file. While the general 
attitude to Christianity may be greatly changed, the number 
of those who are prepared openly to declare their faith in 
Christ is still disappointingly small. The great need of Japan 
is deliverance from material preoccupation and pride of 
power. The Church, considering it numbers only °5 per 
cent of the population, is doing well, but the task is great. 


FoRMOSA 


Formosa provides an instance of a people ruled for its 
own good and disliking it. No one would aver that Japanese 
rule has been on the whole other than beneficent during the 
thirty-six years of its duration. The island enjoys peace and 
security from foes without and such advantages as a good 
water supply, electric light and power, medical and educa- 
tional services, and a legislation that seeks the moral and 
physical well-being of the people. Opium production is a 
government monoply, and efforts are made to restrict its 
use. (Illicit sales continue, however, and the use of 
morphia, smuggled from Japan, is said to be increasing.) 
Government provision for the treatment of leprosy has been 
progressive during recent years, and a grant towards a 
mission colony has been given. 

But there is no representative government, the civil 
service is largely recruited from Japan, and the Japanese, 
both officials and settlers, remain aloof socially from the 
Formosans, who, Chinese by race, during these years of 
China’s struggles to become a new and unified nation have 
felt a fresh sense of oneness with their kith. There exists 
to-day a national consciousness which has given birth to a 
political Home Rule movement. The repressive measures 
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taken by the Government, if history affords any precedent, 
are likely to lead to the growth of the movement. 

One section of the Formosan population has never come 
completely under Japanese rule, namely, the aboriginal 
tribes, commonly referred to as head-hunters and numbering 
about 140,000. For twenty years past there have been 
sporadic risings followed by punitive expeditions. In 
October 1930 a serious revolt broke out, in which about 120 
Japanese and Formosans lost their lives. It was crushed 
with ruthless severity. 

This called new attention to the tribes, and led to a fresh 
realization on the part of the Christian missionaries of their 
responsibilities towards them. The Government has so far 
withheld permission for organized evangelism among the 
aborigines, although a few individuals are at work. They are 
under the control of a central bureau, which first sent 
Buddhist priests to minister to their spiritual needs and more 
recently has been encouraging them to adopt Shinto. 
Missionaries are ready to go forward if they could secure 
permission. 

The rules regarding school attendance at Shinto shrines are 
more stringently applied in Formosathanin Japan. Attend- 
ance is made a condition of recognition. Missionary educators 
feel strongly on tne subject and forgo recognition rather than 
comply with the condition. Since no child from a non-recog- 
nized school can enter a government institution for further 
education, this regulation entails considerable hardship. 

Discontent exists at the continued lack of adequate 
provision for education. Elementary education cannot be 
made compulsory for Formosans as it is for the Japanese 
in the island, owing to lack of schools. Secondary and 
higher education are even less adequately provided for by 
Government, and the missions have no schools above 
middle school grade. A university for Formosa was opened 
in 1928. The daily vacation Bible school movement has 
developed during the last ten years, as well as Sunday school 
work, on which much stress is laid. 
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There is complete freedom for evangelism in Formosa 
(except among the aborigines), but the growth of the 
Church has been slow during the last ten years, although it 
now shows signs of becoming more rapid. The two missions 
—both Presbyterian, Canadian in the north and English in 
the south—work among Formosans only ; the Japanese are 
cared for by Japanese Christian organizations. 

Until some five years ago the Church in Formosa was 
largely dependent on the guidance of the missionaries, but 
since 1925 church leaders and missionaries have together 
been seeking to pass over responsibility to Formosans. The 
Church is progressing towards self-support, but receives 
some help towards the training and support of its ministers. 

Dissatisfaction with the results of extensive evangelistic 
work led the northern missions in 1930 to adopt intensive 
weekly visits to a limited number of centres, with far more 
encouraging results. Both synods have started women’s 
missionary associations during the last ten years ; one of the 
few isolated workers among the aborigines is a Bible-woman 
of the same race, supported by Formosan women in the 
northern synod; and a Hakka evangelist, formerly a 
Buddhist nun, is supported by the women of the southern 
synod. Newspaper evangelism has been introduced into 
Formosa and two non-Christian papers have been for a year 
or two regularly taking articles. 


KorREA 


In Korea, as in Formosa, efficient government by Japan 
has progressively introduced the products of western 
civilization. The modern means of transport by train and 
motor, the banking and postal systems, the city planning 
and daily news service of Korea are admirable and may be 
said to have made of it a new country. As in Formosa also, 
there is great dissatisfaction at living under an alien govern- 
ment without representation, and resentment that good posts 
are given to Japanese and only inferior ones to the people of 
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the land. Although the independence movement has broken 
out from time to time, chiefly in the form of school strikes 
amongst the students, during the years 1922-32 the people 
as a whole seem to have resigned themselves to the inevitable : 
permanent government of the country by Japan. 

The introduction of modern amenities has raised the 
standard of living, by which only a small percentage of 
Koreans have profited. For the great majority, the eighty 
per cent of country dwellers, it has spelled increase of 
poverty. Korea is still mainly an agricultural country and 
the cultivators find it hard to get a living under increased 
taxation and in view of the world depression. They grow 
rice for export and live on poorer grain themselves; they 
mortgage their land to Japanese settlers, and it passes away 
from them. Dispossessed of land, they add to the Japanese 
labour problem by thronging into Japan for industrial work, 
and to the ever-present friction between China and Japan in 
Manchuria by pressing out to that more fertile province. 
A dispute with Chinese over an irrigation scheme in Wan- 
paoshan in July 1931 led to a fracas on the spot and sub- 
sequent anti-Chinese riots in Seoul involving much injury 
and loss of life. As a whole, however, the relations between 
Koreans and Chinese are more friendly than those between 
Koreans and Japanese, for reasons easy to understand. 

Political events in Russia have not been without reper- 
cussions in Korea. One evident reason why Korea should 
be influenced by the trend of. Russian affairs is that the 
defeat of Russia in the Russo-Japanese war in 1905 is 
associated in the Korean mind with the loss of inde- 
pendence. This accounts for a certain sympathy with 
communism. 

Again, a materialistic outlook comes from the teaching of 
science in the secular elementary schools under the Japanese 
department of education. During the last ten years young 
Korea has been trying to assimilate the teachings of nine- 
teenth-century science. The vernacular press has been full 
of articles on scientific subjects, and the general impression 
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left on the young Korean mind has been the incompatibility 
between science and religion. 

The intellectual life of Korea has been changing greatly 
since the Japanese annexation. There had always been a 
strong Confucian tradition ; teachers were versed in Chinese 
and Confucian maxims were the basis of education. To-day 
the Chinese classics are crowded out of the schools. Children 
must learn Japanese, and the study of Chinese has, there- 
fore, almost ceased. The old classical tradition only lingers 
in rural areas, and there are bitter complaints that Korea 
has been cut away from her cultural roots. 

During the last ten years the demand for education has 
increased. The Government has tried to meet the demand, 
but still the number of schools is insufficient. A Christian 
school may be either ‘ registered’ or ‘ designated’: the 
former if it complies with the educational regulations which 
make attendance at religious teaching optional; the latter 
if it requires attendance at religious teaching and worship, 
but otherwise meets the necessary conditions of equipment 
and standard. Not all the mission schools can reach this 
standard, owing to the poverty of the people which makes 
it almost impossible to pay school fees; financial help for 
the schools is urgently needed at the present time. The 
“Sunday School Association has in recent years been giving 
increasing attention to teacher training. The vacation 
Bible school movement is steadily growing, and its schools 
are to be found all over Korea. 

It is generally agreed that up to the present time the 
educational system has not been suited to a people who 
live chiefly in rural areas; boys who have gone to school 
do not settle down to country life. Officials of the Depart- 
ment of Education have recently expressed their sympathy 
with experiments in rural schools which introduce agri- 
cultural or vocational features. A survey of rural con- 
ditions was made in 1927 by Dr Brunner, and the results 
were incorporated in the Report of the Jerusalem meeting 
of the International Missionary Council (Vol. 6, 1928) for 
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which it was prepared. He advocated a future recognition 
by Church and mission of the village and its normal activities 
as the focus of Korean life, and a greater endeavour on their 
part to relate their work to village needs. This has been 
eagerly taken up, and since 1928 a few new missionaries 
with training for rural work have been appointed and ‘ farm 
schools ’ have been organized and well attended. 

Japan is now one of the industrial countries of the world. 
Korea has not become industrialized to anything like the 
same extent, but spinning and weaving factories and rice 
mills have been established in parts of the country and all 
the old evils of the factory system are not unknown. The 
last ten years have seen the migration of batches of country 
girls to factory centres. It is no small problem to minister 
to such groups of Christian girls, A scheme has also been 
started for instructing young women in sericulture. After 
a period of instruction, selected candidates are employed 
officially as instructors, and are set to work, sometimes in 
remote districts, at certain periods of the year. These 
young women are often exposed to moral dangers. 

Social welfare work is carried on in the cities, and mention 
must be made of the Seoul Women’s Social Centre, started 
about twelve years ago. Its activities now include child wel- 
fare, club work, adult education, a hostel for country girls at 
work in the city, and a hospital for women. 

Leprosy is exceedingly prevalent. The government 
hospital and three mission hospitals can only accommodate 
a fraction of those suffering from the disease, and vagrancy 
is common. A modern tuberculosis sanatorium is in course 
of building by the Methodist Episcopal Church to meet a 
great need. 

Christians number 2°5 per cent of the population, but 
the influence of the Church through the years has been out 
of all proportion to its numbers. From the first the churches 
founded by the two American Methodist missions have 
been self-supporting, and in 1930 they united to form the 
independent Korean Methodist Church, with a Korean, 
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Dr J. S. Ryang, as General Superintendent. In this Church 
fourteen American women have been ordained as ministers. 
No Korean woman has as yet qualified for ordination, but 
the first Korean woman missionary to Koreans in China was 
appointed in 1931 by the Presbyterian Church. In the 
Anglican Church there has been a considerable expansion 
in the Korean priesthood during the last ten years. 

The Church has to face in Korea to-day a cleavage 
between the old and the young. The modern secular 
educational system is dividing the generations as by a gulf. 
The situation is made more difficult by the fact that up 
till a few years ago the traditional position with regard 
to the Bible and its inspiration was everywhere held without 
question; ministers were not necessarily men of much 
education, but with simple piety were able to help and 
guide their flocks. To-day more liberal teaching from the 
West is being absorbed by Korean youth, which demands 
an educated ministry, able to enter into the thought and 
problems of the modern world. Such men are not forth- 
coming in any numbers, and where they are found there 
are difficulties of adjustment with the older men. 

Another serious matter is that although evangelism is 
unimpeded and annually large numbers are baptized, the 
total number of Christians does not proportionately increase. 
Dr Speer wrote in 1927 of ‘the amazing leakage from the 
Church,’ and Dr Brunner in 1928: ‘In several years 
recently there has been a net loss despite a large gross gain.’ ? 

The National Christian Council was constituted in 1924, 
succeeding the Korean Church Federal Council. It has not 
been able yet to undertake a full programme of work. The 
Anglican Church up to the present stands outside the Council. 

The first Korean Missions Year Book was issued in 1928 
by the Federal Council of Missions. The annual Japan 


Mission Year Book therefore no longer includes information 
about Korea. 


1 Report on Japan and China, p. 65. 
2 Jerusalem Meeting Report, Vol. 6, p. 166 (Brit. ed.), p. 188 (Amer. ed.). 
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CHINA 


T has become almost platitudinous to say that China 
is passing through a period of multiple revolution— 
political, social, economic, intellectual, religious. Yet a 
survey of China from 1922 to 1932 can hardly begin without 
this reminder. Tales of flood and famine, banditry and de- 
struction, warring generals and impotent civil authorities 
find their way into western newspapers, until the impression 
given of China is one of almost hopeless chaos. The con- 
structive work of the past ten years is too often passed over 
in silence. 

Speaking in 1930, T. Z. Koo said: ‘ China has started 
on a journey to her promised land. She has not gone very 
far; in fact, she has taken but two steps: she has decided 
to go and she has moved outside her city gates.’ 

An attempt is made in the pages which follow to show 
China not only pushing out through the city gates of her old 
form of civilization but also building the roads to lead her to 
a new form. 

Tue Pouitican SiruatTion.—One main aim has been 
before the country since the revolution of 1911—that of a 
unified China; and although at any given period disunion 
has been more in evidence than unity, yet on looking back 
over the years the progress made is indubitable. Ten years 
ago, when the period under survey opened, the provinces 
were separate entities under military governors, and there 
were two rival Presidents at Peking and Canton. It could 
not be said that a Republic of China existed. But the national 
consciousness was growing and received an incalculable 
stimulus from two events which occurred in 1925. The first 
was the death of Sun Yat-sen,! President in Canton, following 
the publication of his book San Min-chu-i (‘Three People’s 
Principles’? or ‘ Triple Demism’ as it has recently been 

1A magnificently staged interment in a great tomb above those of the Ming 


Emperors, on the hills outside Nanking, was carried out in 1929. 
* Nationalism, Democracy, Livelihood. 
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translated), and his bequest to the nation, namely, the sacred 
duty of putting the principles into effect. 

The second event was the shooting of a number of students 
by police of the international settlement of Shanghai in a 
demonstration before a police station. There followed im- 
mediately an outburst of anti-foreign sentiment through- 
out the country. Together, these two incidents had the 
effect of pointing out again the road to democratic national 
freedom, and supplying a new motive force for attaining it: 
nothing but a united China would avail to secure full 
sovereignty. The Kuomintang (nationalist party) dedicated 
itself to the task, and within a short time all China south of 
the Yangtze had joined the party and an expedition to 
overcome the northern resistance was under way. 

In 1924, having found that Russia alone of all foreign 
countries was able and willing to give China the help she 
needed, Sun Yat-sen had invited Russian aid in training 
military officers and had opened the Kuomintang to com- 
munists and their propaganda. By 1927 the leaven had 
worked to the point when either complete communist 
dominance of the southern army or a cleavage became 
inevitable. The cleavage occurred after a growing number 
of anti-foreign and anti-Christian excesses culminated in 
the attacks on the foreign consulates and residents in 
Nanking. Chiang Kai-shek and C. C. Wu established a 
government in Nanking, while the communist group, under 
Borodin, held sway at Hankow. The following year Peking 
was taken by the southern armies ; an endeavour was made 
to purge the south of communism by expelling the Russians 
and executing large numbers of Chinese communists; the 
capital was transferred from Peking (now Peiping) to Nan- 
king ; and the unification of China was announced. 

The last three years have seen periods of comparative 
quiescence alternating with periods of struggle against the 
powerful military governors of the north and communist 
extremists in Central China to make this announcement a 
de facto accomplishment. Under the Presidency of Chiang 
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Kai-shek—-who is also Commander-in-Chief and President 
of the Executive Yuan (department), and was for a time 
Minister for Education too—ably seconded by General 
Chang Hsueh-liang, Governor of Manchuria, the process of 
stabilization proceeded. But the menace of the communist 
group in Central China remained, and a rival government was 
formed under Eugene Chen at Canton. It is probable that 
foreign communists are not numerous. The ‘ red armies ’ are 
largely composed of unpaid soldiery and peasants whose 
holdings have been ruined, turned bandits, and led by students, 
many of whom have returned from study in Russia. Parts of 
China are terrorized by them. The Provinces of Hunan and 
Kiangsi especially suffered severely in 1930 from pillage and 
massacre, and a rebellion of the Moslems of Kansu brought 
the same destruction on that province. The National 
Government undertook military expeditions against the 
communist armies without achieving any decisive results. 
It also had made several attempts to crush the Canton 
faction, when the trouble in Manchuria in 1981 led to an 
attempt at reconciliation between Nanking and Canton to 
make common cause against Japan. But a demand from 
Canton that the President should renounce the multiple 
offices which gave him the virtual position of a dictator was — 
refused and the peace parleys at the time of writing are 
hanging fire. 

Up to the present time there is no general franchise in 
China; the Government is the agent of the Kuomintang. 
Wide as membership of the Kuomintang is, it yet con- 
stitutes an oligarchy. The time must come when a more 
democratic régime must be established, if the aspirations of 
Sun Yat-sen are to be attained. Also, it must become im- 
possible to substantiate charges of corruption against highly 
placed officials. 

Meanwhile, surely if slowly, a new China is emerging. 
The framework of constitutional government is there. At 
the National People’s Convention held in Nanking in May 
1931, a provisional constitution was promulgated, to be 
3 
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superseded by a permanent constitution decided on by the 
people themselves at some future date when the ‘ period of 
tutelage’ is judged to have fulfilled its aim. 

The present National Government has a State Council 
selected by the Central Executive Committee of the Kuomin- 
tang. The chairman of the State Council (Chiang Kai-shek 
at present) has the practical appointment of the chairmen 
of the five Yuans (Executive, Legislative, Judicial, Ex- 
amination and Control) and all cabinet ministers. It will 
be seen that great powers, far too great for democracy, are 
vested in one man. 

INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. —China’s relations with 
foreign powers have been the reflections of events within her 
own borders. With the growth of national consciousness 
grew the demand for the abolition of existing tariff treaties, 
extra-territoriality, international settlements and conces- 
sions. The extra-territorial privileges of Germany had come 
to an end in 1921, those of Russia were relinquished in 1924. 

After the incident at Shanghai of 1925 (see p. 32) a 
period of anti-foreign sentiment and activity reigned for 
more than two years, increasing in intensity in 1927, when 
the consulates and other foreign residences in Nanking were 
attacked and looted by soldiers of the left wing of the 
Nationalist army. Some foreigners were killed, others 
escaped to safety. This resulted in breaking off relations 
with the foreign powers. A sense of insecurity had already 
led to the withdrawal of foreigners, including missionaries, 
from inland stations, and movements of foreign troops to 
protect their nationals had been interpreted as having as 
their object military designs upon China. In consequence, 
the existing anti-foreign sentiment had already become 
intensely inflamed before the Nanking incident. This 
attack on the consulates, together with the ruthless 
massacre of Chinese by the communists, was the deciding 
factor which made Chiang Kai-shek cut loose from the ex- 
tremists on the left wing of the Kuomintang and set up the 
Nationalist Government of moderates. 
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By degrees, in succeeding years, anti-foreign feeling 
subsided and international relations to-day (excepting those 
with Japan) are friendly. The attacks on and kidnapping 
of missionaries, which still continue sporadically, must be 
attributed to the ‘red armies’ and do not represent nation- 
alist China. The Government is not yet strong enough, 
unhappily, to enforce its authority and put down the 
communists. 

Most of the missionary societies have suffered loss of 
property and buildings, the Liebenzell Mission having as 
many as forty outstations occupied forcibly by troops. 
Some missionaries, both men and women, have suffered 
death, while many others have been taken captive and held 
for varying periods. Two Basel missionaries were in captivity 
for sixteen months. Numbers of Chinese Christians also 
have suffered indignities and death. 

Tariff treaties with twelve powers were signed at the 
close of 1928, that with Japan in 1929. The Hankow con- 
cession was relinquished by the British Government in 1927, 
and Chinkiang and Amoy in 1929. The retrocession of 
Wei-hai-wei was made in 1930, and the Belgian concession in 
Tientsin in 1931. 

The abolition of extra-territoriality by mandate was 
announced by China at the new year of 1930, but a period of 
adjustment was allowed before the mandate should become 
effective. Up to the present it has not become effective, 
since the foreign powers concerned point to specific instances 
of the inability of the Nanking Government to safeguard the 
lives and property of foreigners living in China. To which 
one reply is that during the anti-foreign movements of 1925 
and 1927 German missionaries did not suffer and were not 
forced to withdraw even from stations far inland. The 
exclusion of German missionaries from Hong-Kong came to 
an end in 1924. 

An investigation into problems of the Shanghai Municipal 
Council was made, at the request of the Council, by the Hon. 
Mr Justice Feetham in 1930-31. His report was published 
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in 1981. While recognizing the justness of the Chinese claim 
to fuller representation on the Council, it looked to a term of 
years before any radical change should be brought about. 
The report was welcomed by foreign residents in China, and 
scorned by the Chinese. 

Trouble arose with the Soviet Government in 1929 on 
account, firstly, of a Chinese official raid on the Soviet 
consulate at Harbin where anti-nationalist activities were 
suspected ; and, secondly, by the seizure of the Chinese 
Eastern Railway in Manchuria (held jointly by China and 
the U.S.S.R.) by the Nanking Government. A period of 
tension followed, but better relations were finally restored. 

At the time of writing the trouble over Japan’s action 
in Manchuria is acute (see p. 4). This is the culminating 
episode of a long series of clashes with Japan in Shantung 
and Manchuria from the time of the Twenty-One Demands. 
Both nations have been worked up to a state of intense 
exasperation. The matter was brought by China before the 
League of Nations, but as yet no settlement has been reached, 
although at the time of writing the outlook for a peaceful 
solution is more promising. The question of negotiations 
turns on the withdrawal of Japanese troops from Chinese 
territory. China refuses to negotiate until this is done. 
Japan refuses to withdraw in the absence of Chinese 
guarantees for the safety of Japanese non-combatants. 

It must not be supposed that all China’s foreign relations 
have been born in friction and have been marked with 
animosity. Experts on finance, on transport, on public 
health, on education and on labour questions have been 
invited to advise the Chinese Government and have readily 
done so. At the present time, in response to requests from 
the Chinese Government, two expert commissions have 
been sent by Geneva to help in organizing an inspectorate of 
factories and in surveying elementary education. China is 
represented on the League of Nations Assembly, and since 
19381 has a seat on the Council, and her relations with 
western powers are becoming increasingly happier, auguring 
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a more friendly atmosphere in which to settle the differences 
which still exist between them. 

The fourth session of the Institute of Pacific Relations 
was held at Shanghai in October and November. Details 
are not available at the time of writing. 

Economic AND INDUSTRIAL ConpDITIONS.—Agriculture in 
China has suffered terribly in some provinces during the last 
ten years. On the great northern plains the increasing 
population had some years ago reached a point when food 
production barely sufficed for actual needs, so that a crop 
failure for a single year must spell famine. In successive 
years from 1924 to 1928 floods and drought in North China 
produced famine of terrible proportions, with great loss of life 
through starvation and the inevitable accompaniment of 
disease. From three to five million emigrants entered 
Manchuria in 1927 and 1928. Relief funds were raised in the 
West, principally in the United States, and administered 
through a committee in Peiping, in addition to what the 
Chinese Government was able to provide. 

The great Yangtze flood of last summer is in the memory 
of all. An area of something approaching 35,000 square 
miles was completely submerged, and the total loss in 
human life, crops, farm stock and buildings is beyond 
computation. It was estimated in October that 180 million 
people were in urgent need of relief, and an attempt to meet 
the immediate need was made by provision of grain and 
funds, again the lead being taken by the United States. 
Plans are being made for creating a fund to meet future 
famine conditions, as well as to develop famine prevention 
by constructing dykes and irrigation channels and other 
means. 

Not only has agriculture suffered from natural causes. 
The civil war has taken its toll. In many districts of Central 
China, as the southern armies moved north they left desola- 
tion behind them. Local taxation has been heavy and in 
many districts food crops have given place, under pressure, 
to poppy cultivation, as opium yielded a high revenue to the 
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military governor. A vicious circle exists: peasants are 
forced into army or brigands’ bands through the ruin of their 
farms; and the existence of hungry and landless men, 
joining the army to get food, tends to prolong the strife. 
While these things must be taken into account, they do 
not give a true picture unless it be also added that the 
marchings and counter-marchings of armies have not taken 
place all over the great land of China, and it is still possible 
for sections of the population, in rural areas far removed 
from the seat of war, to live in ignorance of the great changes 
around them, and to pursue their ancient way of life. 

The lot of the rural worker has been engaging the thought 
of different groups for some while. The International Famine 
Relief Commission has done substantial work for the 
Chinese peasant by organizing credit societies. The first in 
China was started near Nanking in 1923. When the 
Nationalist Government came into power in 1927 it took 
over from the Commission this work in Central China and 
has since been developing it, in the opinion of many trying 
to go too quickly. The Commission, meanwhile, continues 
its work of slower but steady development in North China. 
Through the provincial governments schools of agriculture, 
forestry and sericulture have been established. Their 
usefulness is diminished through a lack of facilities for 
extending practical knowledge to the individual farmer in 
his remote holding. In North China experiments with 
drought-resisting seeds have met with fair success. 

There has been a great advance in the literacy movement. 
Dr James Yen’s centre in Tinghsien (Hopei) is the heart 
of the movement, based on the use of what is known as 
the thousand-character system. It is estimated that over 
twelve million illiterate people have learned to read through 
this system. In 1930 nearly one hundred Christian leaders, 
after spending two weeks at Tinghsien, became fired with 
enthusiasm to start similar centres elsewhere. At several 
conferences held in the summer and autumn of 1930 the 
question was discussed, and as a result a number of men and 
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women are giving their time to promoting literacy. Courses 
of religious literature based on the thousand characters are 
being prepared. 

Dr Butterfield spent some months in China early in 1931 
making investigations similar to those he had made in 
Africa, India and Japan. He attended the biennial meeting 
of the National Christian Council in April and submitted his 
suggestions. The rural community parish scheme was 
adopted and plans were laid for starting rural small-scale 
industries and co-operative societies, for holding rural 
workers’ conferences and for pushing on with the literacy 
movement. Several Christian universities are touching the 
rural problem, in co-operation with the China Famine Fund 
Committee, and the various activities are being incorporated 
in the Five-Year Movement (see p. 53). 

Nothing better illustrates the tenacious quality of the 
Chinese character than the ability not only to carry on, but 
widely to develop constructive activities in the midst of 
conditions which might with justice be regarded as wholly 
crippling. Railway construction is proceeding steadily, aided 
by part of the interest on investment of the balance of the 
British Boxer Indemnity Fund, granted for that purpose in 
1930 ; aviation has developed to a surprising degree ; industrial 
ventures are multiplying. City after city is being entirely 
rebuilt, with modern systems of lighting and sanitation ; 
motor roads are replacing the old country tracks and there is 
a determination to be behind the West in nothing. 

All these developments have naturally increased the 
number of industrial workers, who, as in other countries, 
have found the need of combining to gain better conditions 
of work. As a result of lectures by Sun Yat-sen in 1923-24, 
large numbers of industrial and agricultural workers joined 
the Kuomintang, and many entered the Nationalist army. 

The appearance in China of the evils accompanying 
industrialization was a foregone conclusion. In 1923 the 
Shanghai Municipal Council set up a Child Labour Com- 
mission which did a good deal to create a public opinion 
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in the matter, although, unfortunately, the extreme anti- 
foreign feelings aroused by the events of 1925 made it 
impossible to press for legislation on the report of a com- 
mission so largely foreign in composition and outlook. 
The National Government set up in 1927 was pledged to 
social legislation, and in 1929 it promulgated a number of 
laws relating to labour unions and factory regulations. The 
Factory Act came into line with those in force in the West with 
regard to protected workers, wages, holidays, hours of work 
and so on. The date fixed upon which it should become 
operative was February Ist, 1931, but owing to opposition 
the date was put forward to November. Competent judges 
doubt the possibility of putting the Act into force within a 
much longer period. 

The Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. have undertaken pieces of 
industrial welfare work in a few centres, and the National 
Christian Council, through its department of Christianizing 
Economic Relations, is greatly concerned with improving 
conditions of industry. A conference was held in 1927, the 
first of its kind in China, to consider the Christian position 
with regard to economic relations, which did much to call 
attention to existing evils and point to remedial action. In 
1929 the Council asked two members of the staff of Yenching 
University to study the subject of rural industry subsidiary to 
agriculture, and a thorough investigation was made. In 1931 
a second conference was held, on the People’s Livelihood, in 
which a number of outside groups participated, including 
representatives of the Ministry of Industry and of the West. 
The Conference was convinced that education, especially of 
the nature of the mass education movement led by Dr James 
Yen, lay at the foundation of any work for industrial 
welfare, and should be pursued. Research into the actual 
facts of housing and wages should be made, and demonstra- 
tion settlements and co-operative societies started. The 
National Christian Council, through the above committee, is 
studying the questions involved in the application of the new 
Factory Act, and will press for its being put into force. 
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In no department of Chinese life have the last ten years 
made greater changes than in social life. The breaking up 
of the family system was threatened when young men, even 
school-boys, began to claim freedom of thought and action ; 
it was assured when the young women and girls made the 
same demand. To-day women are found in industry and 
office work ; they mix freely with men in practically every 
sphere of life (except, apparently, in some of the rural 
churches where separate seating is still the rule). Girls have 
taken a prominent part in the political movement, addressing 
public meetings and suffering imprisonment and even death 
as communists. Foot binding is only found now in the back- 
woods ; women in the cities and towns have unbound feet, 
bobbed hair and often western dress. By the new civil code 
of 1930 men and women have equal rights in regard to 
inheritance and divorce, a woman is not required to promise 
obedience to her husband and concubinage is abolished. 

Besides the casualties which quick change is bound to 
leave by the wayside, some problems quite new to China have 
arisen. One is that of the unmarried adolescent girl. Apart 
from economic considerations, she has not a place in her 
father’s house. This drives many into unwise marriages 
spelling future trouble. The number of divorces granted 
annually is steadily rising, 853 were granted in Shanghai only 
in 1930, in addition to many separations privately arranged. 
The cause in 626 cases was given as ‘ incompatibility of 
temperament.’ Another, and more serious problem, is the 
repudiation by a young man of his wife, betrothed and 
married under the old system. He now wants an educated 
wife and the right of choice. He chooses ; but since polygamy 
is not ‘ modern’ the first wife is sent back to her parents. 
And the educated modern wife does not prove a docile 
daughter-in-law ; hence trouble in both families. This is 
occurring even among Christians and constitutes a grave 
problem for the Church. 

A great danger with which the Government has as yet 
been unsuccessful in coping is the production of opium and 
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traffic in drugs generally. There has been a distinct increase 
in poppy cultivation, under pressure from the military 
governors. Traffic in opium and its derivatives are pro- 
hibited by law, but they are easily obtainable. From 
occasional seizures of smuggled drugs it is evident that the 
traffic is of huge proportions. Within one week in 1930, Lloyd- 
Triestino boats were found to be carrying the almost in- 
credible amount of 849 lbs of heroin and 623 lbs of morphine. 

EpucaTion.—Modern China believes in education, and 
has greatly developed its educational system during the 
decade. Institutions of all grades from kindergarten to 
university have been opened, and the education of girls has 
received a great impetus. There is little or no desire for 
differentiation between the education of girls and boys; 
co-education throughout is becoming general. 

Under the old régime each province had its own educational 
association, but between the years 1915-25 the provincial 
associations became federated into a national organization, 
which holds an annual conference and, together with the 
National Association for the Advancement of Education, 
has considerable weight with the central Board of Educa- 
tion. Up till 1924 there was little hostility to the mission 
schools and colleges. It was generally recognized that they 
contributed a most valuable addition to what the Govern- 
ment was able to provide. The two national educational 
organizations, however, exerted considerable pressure on the 
government educational department to limit the influence of 
the Christian schools and colleges, when hostility against 
foreign schools was aroused in 1924. 

At the National Educational Conference held at Nanking 
in 1930, a twenty years’ programme drafted by the Ministry 
of Education was adopted. It provides for four years of free 
education for all Chinese children; also adult, secondary 
and higher education and teacher training. Education in 
economic problems and citizenship is to be provided and a 
special bureau is to be organized for education of Chinese 
abroad, supervised by the consuls. Vocational training is 
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to be emphasized; in every city or district there is to be 
at least one junior middle school and one vocational school. 
As regards higher education, the policy is to be that of 
strengthening existing institutions. The tutor system is to 
be encouraged, no teacher is to be on the staff of more than 
one institution at the same time and salaries will be raised. 
Christian schools and colleges rank as ‘ private institutions,’ 
and it is of interest to read that every possible means will 
be used to encourage private elementary education, and that 
all private institutions of higher learning are required to 
register ; if they do not comply with this regulation they will 
be closed. . 

The above programme is ambitious. It will involve, for 
example, provision for over 14 million teachers, thousands of 
new schools and an immense budget, and even remembering 
that twenty years are contemplated for its completion, it is a 
great task. That a country torn by factions and civil war 
can plan for so great a programme of construction rouses 
admiration, but doubts have been expressed in the West 
whether the programme can become effective within the 
period contemplated. 

The China Educational Commission of 1921-22 under the 
chairmanship of the late President Burton of Chicago 
University issued its report and recommendations about the 
beginning of the period under review. It appeared to the 
Commission that five things were of outstanding importance : 
Christian schools should be thoroughly Chinese, conforming 
to government regulations and planned with a view to their 
ultimate control and management by Chinese; they should 
be such as to develop a strong, effective Christian community ; 
they should include all grades from kindergarten to university ; 
they should be co-ordinated into one system of Christian 
education ; and they should lay emphasis always on quality 
rather than on extent or numbers. The Commission also 
strongly recommended the establishment of an Institute of 
Educational Research. The Commission saw the only hope 
for China in Christianity, and the only hope for the future of 
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Christianity in that country in a Church which ‘ can receive 
and use the Christian educated product of the Christian 
school, and deal ably and fairly with the questions and 
criticisms of the young educated Chinese.’ } 

How far have these ideals been attained in the decade ? 
Dr Burton and his colleagues could not have foreseen 
the almost immediate consequence of the publication of their 
report. A fear sprang up and was fomented by the anti- 
Christian group (which had been formed at the time of the 
students’ conference in Peking) that education was too 
much in the hands of foreigners and would lead to a de- 
nationalization of China’s future citizens. The result was 
the three-fold regulation of 1924: that all Christian schools 
and colleges must be registered, that they must be under the 
control of Chinese, and that attendance at religious teaching 
and worship must be voluntary. In 1929 a further regula- 
tion prohibited all religious teaching or worship in elementary 
and junior middle schools. Christian educationists agree 
that it is in the truest interests of the Church and of the 
nation that Christian schools and colleges should have a 
place within the national system of education. The majority, 
therefore, have been registered, and Chinese principals have 
been appointed; some schools have closed rather than 
submit to the regulation forbidding religious teaching, 
including a number under the Liebenzell Mission. Repeated 
appeals have been made for permission to give religious 
instruction at least to Christian children, but the appeals 
have so far been steadily refused. The Government 
evidently wishes to eliminate a ‘religious bias’ from 
instruction given to young children. There are no regulations, 
however, against religious instruction being given apart from 
the schools, and the China Christian Education Association 
at its annual meeting in 1931 urged the importance of 
maintaining schools thoroughly Christian in spirit, for which 
provision should be made, in close co-operation with the 
Church, for religious teaching outside school hours. A 


1 IRM, 1922 (July), p. 889. 
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number of educationists are convinced, after a period of 
trial, that purely voluntary religious classes and chapel 
attendance, supplemented by personal work, lead to deeper 
and more lasting results than were attained under the old 
system of compulsory attendance. The lack of a common 
mind on this matter among Christian educators, however, 
has undoubtedly weakened the position of the Christian 
schools and colleges. 

The second and third points emphasized by the Com- 
mission were far-reaching. As soon as industrialism began 
in China the evils associated with it appeared. Long hours, 
low wages, bad housing, child labour cried aloud for the 
creation of a public conscience to put an end to them. 
Again, the needs of the rural population were and are great: 
subsidiary industries are dying since the establishment of 
factories, agriculture has suffered from natural causes and 
civil war. To whom, if not to Christians, should China look 
for leaders against the exploitation of the weak, and for the 
help of the ignorant ? And where, if not in Christian schools 
and universities, could be found an education which should 
both develop a Christian conscience and provide technical 
knowledge to meet the difficulties ? 

The Burton Commission, the National Christian Council 
and other authoritative groups, including the Jerusalem 
meeting of 1928, have urged the study of such problems as 
an educational objective. The unrest and interruption in 
Christian educational work during the middle years of the 
decade prevented the carrying out of many educational 
plans. But during the last year or two substantial advance 
has been made towards a strong Christian contribution to 
China through education. This is particularly true of the 
rural areas (see pp. 38-9). 

The problem of co-ordination has still to be solved. 
A programme of correlation for higher education has been 
carefully thought out and has been accepted as essential, in 
theory ; there has been progress in working out a basis for 
co-operation ; but the plan needs far greater funds to put it 
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into effect than are at present available from Christian and 
missionary sources in either China or the West. If recourse 
is had to outside sources there is no guarantee of retaining the 
predominantly Christian character which is essential. But 
an advance has been made in co-ordinating the work of the 
large Christian universities. There are now eighteen union 
universities, supported by the Chinese Church and missionary 
societies of America, Great Britain and the continent of 
Europe. These universities (especially those at Peiping and 
Nanking) have for some years given attention to agriculture 
and economics, and they all intend to give increasing thought 
and effort to training men and women to guide the develop- 
ing industrial system, in both town and rural districts. 

During the anti-Christian and anti-foreign demonstrations 
of 1927 a number of schools and colleges had to be closed, 
but the large majority were able to re-open in 1928 with full 
enrolments, while others re-opened later. 

Two notes of warning come from Germany and America: 
that a danger exists of concentrating too much on boys’ 
as against girls’ elementary education, and that higher 
education is being pursued to the loss of elementary and 
secondary education. 

Students have been in the thick of the political move- 
ment. With a strong national consciousness, and the 
enthusiasm of youth all the world over, they have flung 
themselves into all the more violent phases of national life 
in the last ten years. The holding of the World’s Student 
Christian Federation conference at Peking in 1922 provided 
an occasion for the already existing anti-Christian forces 
to encourage students in an anti-Christian movement which 
only waned some years later. The communist wing of the 
Kuomintang prior to the cleavage of 1927 was largely 
supported by students. Students, both men and women, are 
among the more ardent communists to-day, ready to suffer 
death for their faith. Study was a secondary consideration 
with many until an address from Chiang Kai-shek, directed 
to the entire student body of China, in 1930, deprecated 
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political activities in the strongest terms, which had some 
effect in turning the attention of many to their studies again. 

Students from Christian homes, and those who have 
been brought into contact with Christianity, are looking to 
the Church for an answer to the problems presented by the 
world economic question, by communism, by international 
relations and other questions. They are pragmatists, not 
interested in questions of theology. Christian students who 
have returned from study abroad rarely come into close 
relations with the Church or attend its services; they 
complain that it is not concerned with the only things in life 
which really matter. The cleavage is great between them 
and the pastorate, often ill-educated and unable to meet 
them on an intellectual level. Many of the older pastors do 
not even understand what the difficulties of the younger 
generation are. 

The National Christian Council has seen with concern 
the widening chasm between Church and students, and at 
its biennial meeting in 1931 an opportunity was given to 
students to explain their position. The task of closing the 
gap between the Church and the student body was under- 
taken as one of the Council’s main concerns for the next 
two years. 

A religious movement known as the Dawn movement, 
founded by students in Peiping in 1928 as a spiritual fellow- 
ship, has spread rapidly over China, and hopes are entertained 
that through it many students may find Christ. It has been 
found that where a strong Christian spirit exists in a college 
it has been due less to religious teaching and chapel services 
than to the activities of Christian students among their fellows. 

THE RELIcious SiruaTion.—The decade has seen a pro- 
gressive decline in religious observance and belief among non- 
Christian Chinese. The times have been too stormy for 
Confucian philosophy to hold men’s allegiance; the break 
up of the old family system is doing away with ancestor 
worship and loosening family ties. Yet those who can judge 
do not think that Confucianism will die out. When times of 
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peace come again it may revive in a purified form, since 
there is much in its philosophy which makes a great appeal 
to the Chinese mind. Taoism has practically died out. As in 
Japan, there has been some revival of intellectual Buddhism 
in China, but the number of Chinese who remain convinced 
and devout Buddhists is not great and the religion is not 
extending its influence. 

There has been, indeed, a revolt against all religion, 
especially on the part of the younger generation. Religion 
was stigmatized as superstition by the intellectuals ; it was 
‘the opiate of the people’ and the bulwark of capitalism 
in the eyes of communists and socialists ; it was linked with 
imperialism in the minds of most; hence its rejection. 
There has also arisen in China, as in all countries of the 
world in this generation, a secularist mind. The appeal 
which Christianity should have made to a people whose 
faith in their own forms of religion has been shaken or lost 
has to a great extent been discounted by the association of 
Christianity with foreign influence in the Chinese mind. 

Yet even the most agnostic, the most convinced secularist, 
has the need for God in his soul, and a spirit of enquiry 
is discernible in different quarters. The Y.M.C.A. reports 
that after several difficult years the tide seems to be turning, 
and in different parts of China, especially in Manchuria, 
groups of young men are eagerly attending classes for Bible 
study ; and Sherwood Eddy, after visiting centres in South 
China where communism was strong, said recently that in 
all his visits to China he had never met a more open door 
to evangelism. Canon Streeter, again, showed that a keen 
interest in religion could be awakened among students by 
one credited with a scientific attitude. 

Tue NATIONAL CuRIsTIAN CounciL.—Constant references 
to the Council in the preceding sections will have given some 
indication of its scope and activities. The Council came into 
being in 1922, and has steadily made a secure place for itself 
in Christian China, an indication of which was given at the 
conference on religious education held in 1931 (see p. 58), 
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when it was declared that the new National Committee for 
Religious Education could not function otherwise than 
within the Council as the organ of co-operation. In the 
absence of a united Church it is difficult to see how China 
could dispense with a representative and co-operative body 
such as the Council provides. The Council has been able 
to draw upon the help of the missionary societies, as shown 
by the number of missionaries who have been lent from 
time to time for a year or more to serve it for special pieces 
of work. Among the matters under its care are : evangelism, 
Christian stewardship, religious education, Christianizing the 
home, Christianizing economic relations, the literacy move- 
ment, famine and flood relief. From the first the secretariat 
has included both Chinese and foreigners. That every mis- 
sionary society in China is not within its fellowship is deeply 
regretted by the Council as a mutual loss. 

One ray of light in the relations between China and Japan 
has been the fellowship between the two National Christian 
Councils, which the visits of Kagawa have done so much 
to develop. When the events of last September and 
successive weeks aroused hot mutual antagonism between 
the two countries, no small strain was put upon Christians, 
and upon the officers of the two Christian Councils. En- 
deavours were made on both sides to influence their respective 
political leaders in the cause of a peaceful settlement. What- 
ever the outcome may be, and this is not determined at the 
time of writing, it may be said that the National Christian 
Councils of China and Japan strove for peace. 

THE Cuurcu.—The future of Christianity in China is 
bound up with the attitude of the Church to the far-reaching 
economic problem which China is working out, writes one 
who knows. From what has been written earlier in this 
Survey it will be seen that during the middle years of the 
decade, from 1924 to 1929, forces of hatred were levelled 
against the Church from without. There was not wanting 
also criticism from within. It came as a rude awakening to 


many Chinese Christians to find themselves regarded as less 
4 
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than patriots because of their allegiance to ‘ the foreigners’ 
religion.’ Inevitably they began to question whether the 
Church was not indeed too ‘ foreign’ in administration and 
in the character of its services ; great dissatisfaction was also 
expressed at its separation into denominational compart- 
ments, and the desire for church union became insistent. 
Political events exercised an unforeseen influence in the 
matter. The withdrawal of missionaries from many stations 
in 1927-28 necessitated the taking over of much pastoral, 
educational and medical work by Chinese, and helped on 
the movement to transfer responsibility progressively from 
foreigners to Chinese, which in almost every case the 
missionaries were most ready to do. The government 
regulation requiring the principals of educational institutions 
to be Chinese gave a further impetus in the same direction. 

On all sides devolution of responsibility from mission 
to Chinese Church has progressed. Only a few examples can 
be quoted here, but mention should be made of the action 
of the American Baptist (Northern) mission, which has put 
practically all its evangelistic, pastoral, medical and educa- 
tional work under committees composed chiefly of Chinese ; 
also of the independent church built in Canton in 1930 by 
Christians formerly connected with the London Missionary 
Society, with which is connected a school for poor children 
and a dispensary, and for which funds were raised entirely 
by Chinese. The churches connected with the Basel and 
Berlin missions also became independent in 1925, and the 
latter joined the Lutheran Church of China. 

The assumption of responsibility by Chinese has been 
amply justified. A point, however, which should not be 
overlooked is that self-supporting churches have often 
meant a bare subsistence allowance for the pastor. 
This has made it difficult to secure ministers from the 
better educated classes with a higher standard of living. 
Again, lack of experience in administration has some- 
times led to difficulties. It should be noticed that 
whereas Chinese leadership is largely in the hands of the 
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younger men and women, the missionaries, and especially 
board members in the West, are usually men and women of 
much more mature years. There is at times, therefore, 
some difficulty in adjusting points of view. 

The desire for church union found expression in the 
formation of the Church of Christ in China, in 1927, from 
some fourteen missions and churches, chiefly Presbyterian, 
Congregational and Baptist. To-day this Church comprises 
from one quarter to one-third of the total Protestant 
Christian community. 

While, under persecution, some individuals have fallen 
away, those who stood firm were greatly strengthened; and 
after the years of testing, the Church has emerged stronger 
and more deeply and firmly rooted in Chinese life. 
Among the chief tasks which it is called upon to under- 
take to-day are the supply and training of a sufficient 
number of the right type of theological candidates, the 
provision of Christian literature, medical training, the care 
of rural Christians, setting up right standards in social and 
industrial life, and, above all, reaching out to non-Christians 
through evangelism. 

The modern Chinese has developed a passion for reading, 
and the demand for literature is growing apace with the 
literacy movement. There are some sixty non-Christian 
publishing houses in Shanghai to-day pouring out every 
type of book. Lack of co-operation among bodies producing 
Christian literature, however, militates against output, and 
the need for a much larger supply of Christian books, and 
of a more uniformly high quality, is urgent. The indispens- 
able China Christian Year Book (until 1926 China Mission 
Year Book) is published annually by a joint committee of 
the Christian Literature Society and the National Christian 
Council. 

China is grievously ill-supplied with doctors, and the 
greater responsibility is therefore thrown upon Christian 
medical schools. There are only 14 government medical 
schools, 3 foreign schools not connected with missions, 
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and 6 missionary schools, including one for training 
medical women. Mission hospitals number between 250 
and 300, but nearly a score are closed from lack of staff or 
on account of the civil disturbances. Numbers of buildings 
were commandeered for military purposes, and not all have 
been returned. Chinese medical men have done excellent 
service when left in positions of responsibility, but their 
numbers need augmenting. The Rockefeller Foundation 
has continued most generous grants for medical education 
through the China Medical Board. One feature of the 
decade has been the entry of women into the medical 
schools, but women doctors are utterly inadequate in number 
for the need. Great progress has been made in training 
nurses. 
Nothing is more cheering in China to-day than the reply 
of the Church to persecution, defamation and the challenge 
of unbelief, namely, a forward movement in evangelism. 
The China Inland Mission began a forward movement in 
Kansu in 1923, which, though interrupted in 1927, has been 
carried on into other provinces: the mission’s appeal for two 
hundred new missionaries for evangelism, issued in 1929, has 
been answered within the period set (two years). The Biola 
evangelistic bands of the same mission and the Clark 
evangelistic bands in North China of the London Missionary 
Society, working on the same principle of intensive and rapid 
evangelism within a planned district, both chiefly Chinese 
in personnel, have met with marked success. So also has 
@ movement in Kwangtung, undertaken by Christians 
connected with the Basel mission, without outside financial 
aid. We read too of new life manifest in the Lutheran 
churches of Manchuria, and of the turning tide in the Irish 
Presbyterian Church in Manchuria, after some years of 
faithful evangelism without much apparent result. From 
other parts of China, too, come reports which seem to indicate 
that the Church may be at the beginning of a revival of 
spiritual life. 

Much of this is undoubtedly due to the Five-Year 
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Movement, that ‘ direct reaction from the spiritual depression 
felt throughout the churches a year ago,’ as Dr Cheng 
Ching-yi wrote in March 1931. The movement arose from 
a series of provincial conferences held in 1929 to consider 
the most urgent tasks before the Church. The Spirit of God 
led those who met together and others through them to 
unite in a movement for spiritual renewal within the Church 
and evangelism without, both extensive and intensive, 
especially through personal work and prayer for a period, 
to start with, of five years. The movement is occupying a 
central place in the work of the National Christian Council, 
which has become the clearing-house for information and 
help, serving the Church in every possible way. The different 
communions are prosecuting evangelism each along its own 
lines. The literacy movement, religious education, the 
Christianizing of home life and of economic relations, work 
among youth—these and other phases of religious work find 
a place in the Five-Year Movement, which is commanding 
enthusiasm and energy on every hand. It is a truly co- 
operative movement, supported by Christians of all churches. 

In 1930-31 a deputation from the World’s Sunday School 
Union, co-operating with Christian leaders in China, made a 
survey of religious education. A conference was held in 
July 1931, with the report of the deputation before it, to 
consider future action. Among points which emerged, two 
are outstanding. It was seen that the task of religious educa- 
tion is so great and inclusive that nothing less than co- 
operation between all the Christian organizations can hope 
to deal with it adequately, and the National Committee on 
Christian Religious Education was formed (which will also 
serve as a committee of the National Christian Council on 
this subject). This national committee is hoping for re- 
cognition by and an official relation to the World’s Sunday 
School Association, although its scope is far wider than that 
of Sunday school work, embracing indeed much of the work 
of the Church. This leads to the second point to notice : 
that the relation between religious education and evangelism 
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is so close that the two cannot be separated. Religious 
education thus has a leading place in the Five-Year 
Movement as an integral part of the expansion and building 
up of the Church. 

The Bible Societies report a great increase in total circu- 
lation, although disturbed conditions and difficulties of 
transport acted as a check in 1930-1. It has not been found 
practicable to produce the Bible in the thousand characters, 
nor is there much demand for the roman script edition; but 
the Mandarin version is growing in popularity. In 1924 the 
Canton offices of the American and British Societies were 
combined, and in 1927 the South China Bible Society was 
formed. 

The position and work of missionaries has been much 
discussed during the decade, especially in and immediately 
following the period of the anti-foreign movement, when 
many missionaries were forced to leave their stations and 
some lost their lives. The number of missionaries in China 
in August 1930 (the latest date for which figures are published) 
was 6846 as compared with 8250 on January Ist, 1927; 
that is, there are fewer by about 23 per cent than before 
the disturbances. Chinese opinion is unanimous that the 
gap should be filled, and that those who go to China should 
have both evangelistic earnestness and training for some 
special task. 

As in the case of Japan (see p. 22), the missionary 
to-day is needed less in administrative work than as an 
exponent of the Christian way of life in relation to the 
life of China—religious, educational, social, economic. He 
(or she) should have a more thorough acquaintance with 
Chinese literature and culture than has sometimes been the 
case, and there is offered the opportunity to work with, for 
and under Chinese for the regeneration of China. Repeated 
assurances come from leading Chinese that the help of the 
West is wanted by the Church in China, in facing the 
immense task before her. 
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INDIA, BURMA AND CEYLON 


(HE ten years of this missionary survey cover a period 
of change in its way fully as remarkable as the 
previous decade, within which fell the great war. In the 
brilliant study contributed to the issue of the Review for 
July 1923, by the present Dean of Manchester, great 
emphasis was placed upon the changes which the war 
wrought in Indian people. The present survey continues that 
study. It opens when the non-co-operation movement 
launched by Mr Gandhi was in full swing. It covers the 
whole of that perplexing period wherein co-operation and 
non-co-operation vied in their claims upon the affections of 
the intelligentsia. It covers the Simon Commission; the 
Viceroy’s declaration for Dominion Status ; the launching of 
a second campaign of nation-wide civil disobedience; the 
black despair of 1930, when by a paradox the most beloved 
Viceroy of modern times promulgated nine special ordin- 
ances, and scores of thousands of nationalist men and women 
were imprisoned ; the Round-Table Conference; the pact 
between Lord Irwin and Mr Gandhi; the renewed Round- 
Table Conference and the visit of Mr Gandhi to London 
as sole Congress delegate. This series of events covers a 
tremendous process within the nationalist movement, where- 
by its range has widened, its convictions deepened and its 
passion become more intense. No one who has lived in 
recent years in India can for a moment doubt that this 
profound movement, affecting in some measure one-fifth of 
the human race, is one of which the Christian missionary 
movement has to take account. 

Tue PouiticaL Siruation.—The system of dyarchy, 
whereby in each province certain departments of govern- 
ment were placed under the control of Indian ministers, 
responsible to an elected legislature, was put into operation 
just before the beginning of our decade. Mr Gandhi had 
viewed with critical approval the terms of the Montagu- 
Chelmsford reforms, but the shooting at Amritsar in 1919, 
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together with the alleged danger to Islam constituted by the 
division of the Turkish Empire, drove him into opposition, 
and the movement of non-violent non-co-operation was 
launched with the threefold objective of attaining swaraj, 
redressing the ‘ Panjab wrong,’ and defending the Khalifat. 
As will be seen later, this earlier movement differed from 
the later non-co-operation movement in that the Moslem 
leaders were heartily with it. Mr Gandhi, however, was 
unwilling to launch the full campaign of civil disobedience, 
admitted it only in certain trained and chosen areas in his 
own country, Gujarat, and was so horrified by such events 
as the murder of policemen at Chauri-Chaura that he called 
off the movement, and again confined it to boycott of schools 
and colleges, abstinence from the law courts and relinquish- 
ment of titles, without going the full length of non-payment 
of taxes. 

He was arrested in February 1922, and one of the more 
satisfactory episodes in a gloomy chronicle was the trial, in 
which the judge and the prisoner alike bore themselves with 
memorable and proper dignity. Whether it was that Mr 
Gandhi’s scruples and hesitation had caused his more hot- 
headed supporters to lose heart, or that his doctrines of non- 
violence had permeated the bulk of his followers even more 
deeply than was commonly believed, at least it is undeniable 
that his imprisonment was followed by much less excite- 
ment in the country than had been anticipated. He remained 
in prison for two years, and was eventually released un- 
conditionally, the reasons given being connected with his 
health. 

During his imprisonment, and for a considerable period 
even after his release, the attitude of Congress men towards 
the Government was uncertain and inconclusive. The first 
Assembly and Councils had been boycotted by the Congress, 
but the second, elected in the winter of 1923, was contested 
by Congress men under the general title of ‘Swarajists,’ 
and in both the All-India Assembly and the provincial 
legislatures swaraj parties, varying in strength, were formed. 
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The policy of entering the Councils in order to obstruct the 
process of government from within came into competition 
with a policy of responsive co-operation, that is, the policy of 
a group of men standing midway between the Congress men 
and the Moderates, and in favour of a critical co-operation 
with Government. It is probable that the influential 
Bengali leader, C. R. Das, would have committed himself 
openly to this policy, as by implication he had begun to do, 
but for his death. It became plain that a policy of mere 
negation achieved no results whatever, and in spite of the 
set- back to moderate and responsivist feeling caused by 
Lord Reading’s certification of an enhancement of the Salt 
Tax for one year, in 1928, the prospects of constructive 
co-operation with the Government by nationalists in the 
Assembly and Councils grew steadily stronger. 

In the year 1927, however, these hopes began to appear 
totally illusory. The appointment of a Statutory Parlia- 
mentary Commission of seven members of Parliament, under 
the chairmanship of Sir John Simon, while made in good 
faith and defended by all parties in the British Parliament, 
was misconceived in India, and treated as a calculated denial 
of the claims of nationalist India. It was believed among 
virtually the entire political class of India, including the 
Moderates who had stood by the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Reforms in every province, that the Simon Commission was 
not, as it was explained to be, a body of rapporteurs who 
would take back to Parliament an account of what they 
found in India, but a body which was virtually to make a 
decision about the future. Sir John Simon himself, in 
February 1928, invited the Indian Legislatures to appoint 
central and provincial committees to meet with his Com- 
mission in ‘ joint free conference.’ Sir Sankaran Nair was 
appointed chairman of the central committee, and provincial 
committees were appointed in all but two of the Legislatures. 
Although the process suggested by Sir John Simon did in fact 
ensure Indian access to evidence and the fullest joint con- 
sultation, the offer came too late, and no appreciable 
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difference was made to the extent to which the boycott of 
the Commission was carried out by the Hindu political mass. 
During the visits of the Simon Commission to India in the 
cold weathers of 1927-28 and 1928-29, the Commissioners 
interviewed representatives of practically all the other 
groups: Moslems, Christians, depressed classes, industrialists, 
Chambers of Commerce and so forth, as well as receiving 
government evidence. 

At this point we may interpose with some mention of 
the large change in Moslem feeling towards the nationalist 
movement. Moslem participation in the non-co-operation 
movement of 1920-22 was gained by including among its 
objectives the defence of the Turkish Khalifat. Moslems 
all over India were led to believe that the division of the 
Turkish Empire into mandated areas was a wrong done to 
the heart of Islam. It was laid down, with a clearness and 
emphasis that cannot be explained away, that the unity of 
temporal and spiritual power was for Moslems an immediate 
religious necessity ; that for them a Turkish Sultan who 
was not the effective ruler of a large part of the Moslem 
world, and at least of the sacred lands of Arabia, Iraq, 
Palestine and Syria, would not be truly a Khalif; and that 
the British Government, to whom this assault on Islamic 
faith was credited, became thus the object of religious 
opposition by all true Moslems. The bottom fell out of 
this entire position when the new Turkey under Mustapha 
Kemal Pasha began to adopt a progressively secularist 
policy and abolished the Sultanate, and with it, as far as 
Turkey was concerned, the Khalifat. 

The effect of this bouleversement of ideas upon the 
Indian Moslems has been far reaching. To it in part may 
be attributed the sharpening of Moslem communal ambitions. 
Indian Moslems dimly felt that they had been led away 
on a vain excursion after the fabulous but unsatisfying 
fruits of pan-Islam, and returned hungry and ill satisfied. 
They gradually settled down to the more immediate and 
practical task of securing their position in India against 
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what they conceive to be the dangers of Hindu majority 
rule. Ever since that period there has been a marked 
diminution in Moslem membership of the Congress, and in 
the cordiality existing between the Congress and the repre- 
sentative Moslem associations, but of this more will be said 
later, in relation to the religious situation in India. 

In August 1928 the All-Parties Conference, convened 
by the National Congress and presided over by Pandit Motilal 
Nehru, issued what was known as the Nehru Report, con- 
taining the ideas of the Congress and those acting with 
it regarding the future constitution of India. Im December 
1928 the Indian National Congress, assembled at Calcutta, 
demanded Dominion Status on the basis of the Nehru 
Constitution within twelve months, while at Delhi the All- 
Indian Moslem League rejected the Nehru Constitution as 
inadequately meeting the necessary demands of the Moslems. 

In 1929 the Indian Princes come somewhat more into 
the picture. In February of that year the Princes’ Chamber 
passed a resolution, ‘ in view of the drift of certain politicians 
in British India towards complete independence,’ affirming 
that the Princes could not contemplate transference to any 
new system ‘ except on the basis of the British connexion.’ 
In October of the same year the Viceroy, Lord Irwin, acting 
with the Secretary of State, reaffirmed Dominion Status as 
the goal and natural issue of British policy in India, and 
announced that after the publication of the Simon Report 
a Round-Table Conference would be held of representatives 
of the people of British India, the Indian Princes and the 
British Government. Widespread support was accorded to 
the Viceroy by European associations in Calcutta, the 
leading Princes, Moslems and Hindu Liberals. Lord Irwin 
proceeded to negotiate with Mr Gandhi and other Con- 
gress leaders before the Congress meeting in December, but 
the negotiations proved fruitless. Congress met, and the 
Subjects Committee by 114 votes to 77 passed a resolution 
adopting complete independence as its goal, leaving to Mr 
Gandhi to initiate civil disobedience whenever he should 
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judge the time ripe. Meanwhile, the All-India Moslem 
League and the Indian Liberal League welcomed the offer 
of a Round-Table Conference. 

In January 1930 Mr Gandhi put forward the nine points, 
subsequently increased to eleven, conditional upon which 
he would be willing to withdraw the threat of civil dis- 
obedience. These proposals were not accepted, and in 
March Mr Gandhi began his march to the coast, where he 
was to carry out his announced intention to gather salt in 
defiance of the Salt Law. In many parts of India similar 
breaches of the Salt Law were carried out. While it must 
be admitted that the Salt Tax is unpopular, it is not pre- 
tended that the selection of the Salt Law as the point of 
attack was due to any overwhelming sense of its intolerable 
character. It was chosen with that instinct for strategy 
and publicity which Mr Gandhi combines with his other 
remarkable qualities, because it could be understood by 
every Indian, and constituted a technical breach of law, 
which nevertheless Government might find it difficult to 
repress. Lord Irwin left Mr Gandhi at liberty for some 
weeks, while elsewhere members of the Congress movement 
were arrested in large numbers, but the Government was 
compelled to arrest him in May, and he was interned without 
trial. 

During the following months the heartbreaking business 
went on. On the Indian side it must be said that when 
the numbers involved are considered it is remarkable that 
so little violence was shown, even when such terrible events 
as those which happened at Sholapur, Chittagong, Peshawar 
and certain other places are remembered. Still, in the 
main it remains true that the Congress movement adhered 
to its leaders’ gospel of non-violence. Unfortunately, as 
was inevitable, the hooligan and the definitely anarchical 
element took advantage of the occasion to make their 
presence felt, and the fact that this was inevitable is a 
deadly criticism of the whole idea of mass non-violent civil 
disobedience. On the government side officials, many of 
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them loathing their task, were compelled to adopt repressive 
measures : imprisonment, lathi charges and the rest. Just 
as critics of the Congress point to the outbreaks of murder 
and violence in certain places as demolishing the Congress 
case for non-violence, so the nationalists are embittered 
by what they believe to be the excess of violence used by 
the police in certain places in dealing with non-violent 
processions and demonstrators, though probably posterity 
will be amazed at the forbearance shown by authority 
to what was, after all, a movement definitely aimed at its 
overthrow. 

The Round-Table Conference met in London in November 
1930. Lord Irwin’s efforts to get the Congress leaders to 
join it were frustrated, and as it opened and went about its 
business the official attitude of Indian nationalism towards 
it was one of boycott and contempt. Those Indians, not 
Congress men but in a true sense nationalists, who attended 
the Conference risked more in attending than the western 
public realized, and there can be no doubt that behind the 
speeches of the British Indian leaders at St James’s Palace in 
the winter of 1930 was to be felt the silent power of the 
nationalist movement and of its leaders in prison. When, 
however, in January 1931 the Conference adjourned with 
the Prime Minister’s speech outlining a policy crystallized 
in the phrase, ‘ responsibility at the centre with safeguards,’ 
public opinion in India began definitely to change. 

The most convinced nationalist could not easily deny 
that a great gain had been made, and that the possibility 
of what Mr Gandhi called the substance of freedom being 
achieved through a settlement by goodwill between India 
and Great Britain was not such an empty dream as he had 
thought. Lord Irwin released the Congress leaders uncondi- 
tionally, and for many anxious days in Allahabad they 
debated among themselves, and with Sir Te] Bahadur Sapru, 
Mr Sastri and other delegates returned from the Round-Table 
Conference, what should be the attitude of the Congress, 
whether civil disobedience should be called off, and whether 
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the Congress should partake in the further negotiations of the 
Conference. 

Mr Gandhi eventually sought for an interview with Lord 
Irwin, and during days that were weighted with a tragic 
intensity they spoke together in Delhi. As the curtain has 
been to some extent withdrawn from these conversations, 
one thing has emerged, namely, that the two men met on a 
moral and spiritual plane and that Mr Gandhi, who never 
deals much in details and decides broadly whom he can 
trust, was captured by the sincerity and spiritual courtesy of 
the Viceroy. The pact between the Viceroy and Mr Gandhi 
provided for calling off civil disobedience and accepted the 
outline of the provisional decisions of the Round-Table 
Conference as a basis on which Congress would take part 
in the negotiations, it being understood that ‘ safeguards ’ 
which could be shown to be necessary in the interests of 
India would be accepted. The gathering of salt for con- 
sumption but not for sale in certain areas was permitted 
and arrangements were made in regard to confiscated lands. 
The agreement was hailed with relief all over India, and one 
might almost say all over the world. Mr Gandhi, contrary 
to the fears of many, triumphantly carried his pact through 
the specially summoned meeting of the National Congress at 
Karachi, where a personal physical assault made upon him 
before the meeting did not reflect any diminution of his 
influence. ’ 

There followed some weeks of uncertainty and delay, 
while it became clear that the plan for a meeting of British 
and Indian statesmen in India could not be carried through. 
The Round-Table Conference was eventually summoned to 
meet in London in the autumn of 1931, and Mr Gandhi was 
appointed by the Congress as sole delegate, though prominent 
Congress leaders, such as Pandit Malaviya and Mrs Naidu 
were to accompany him. Even so, Mr Gandhi decided not to 
attend, considering that a fair settlement had not been made 
regarding arrears of revenue to be paid in Gujarat, until 
the new Viceroy, Lord Willingdon, eventually succeeded 
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in breaking through his unwillingness and the Mahatma 
sailed. 

As we write, the Round- Table Conference has been 
obscured by the British domestic financial crisis and by the 
general election. The meetings of the committees of the 
Conference have, as was perhaps natural, experienced great 
difficulty in making progress. The general conclusions of the 
previous session contained unresolved elements, the detailed 
solution of which has so far proved impossible. Efforts to 
solve the claims of the communities on the basis of per- 
centage representation in the Assembly and Councils have so 
far proved futile, and the inevitable pre-occupation of British 
statesmen with crushing domestic anxieties has tended to 
reduce the working power of the Conference. As these words 
are read it will be known by our readers what the outcome 
has been, but we can only state here the clear conviction 
that the alternative to the success of the Conference is chaos 
in India. It is as certain as anything can be that civil 
disobedience, if resumed out of despair, would not be non- 
violent; that Government, faced with a threat to the 
existence of the social fabric, would be much sterner and more 
relentless in repression ; and that in the resultant chaos and 
bitterness the labours of a generation would go down into 
ruin. 

The above remarks apply to India proper. Burma has 
now her own Round-Table Conference, and separation from 
India was announced in principle by the British Government 
in 1931. Ceylon embarked in 1931 on a new Constitution, 
framed by the Donoughmore Commission, the distinguishing 
feature of which is the committing of detailed supervision of 
State affairs to committees of the Legislature. The Sinhalese 
have accepted the scheme, but the Tamils of the north are 
boycotting it. 

Let us now look at the forces which have expressed 
themselves in this series of political events. First, and 
most obviously, there is the fact of nationalism, which is 
identical with the same spirit in most of the countries in 
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nearer and farther Asia. Nationalism in India is not in any 
important respect different from nationalism in Egypt or in 
Turkey, in China or in Korea, in Persia, Iraq or Java. It is 
the spirit of patriotism made aggressive and self-conscious by 
alien government and inhibited freedom. In India, as in other 
countries, while its cutting edge is in the political sphere, it 
has manifested itself in an increased love for the Indian 
heritage, in all the regions of human activity. The same 
resurgence of Indian feeling is to be found in art, in philosophy, 
in economics and in religion. Moreover, while the movement 
is most self-conscious and therefore most intense among the 
intelligentsia, it has spread much more widely in recent 
months. It now includes to an amazing extent the women 
of India (see further, pp. 67-70). But outside the cities, in 
many almost purely village areas, the vernacular press, the 
motor bus and the students from the city have carried the 
new ideas, and they have been linked with the agrarian and 
economic discontents which constitute perhaps one of the 
most difficult problems of India. 

Economic AND SoctaL MOvEMENTs.—Second, therefore, 
is the economic situation. It is still too much believed in 
the West that Indian nationalism rests solely upon the 
basis of the western-educated classes, and that these are 
the lineal descendants of those who have always pursued 
literary occupations in India. During the nineteenth 
century the trading classes of India, who were not like the 
Brahmans the hereditary possessors of learning, were able 
to accumulate capital, and this they reinvested by financing 
the agriculturists at rates of interest which too often reduced 
the latter to the position of a tenant on his own ancestral 
holding. The entry into politics of the economic motive, 
supplied by the trading classes, was aided by the example 
of Japan. The victory of Japan over Russia in 1905 did 
more than supply an emotional stimulus to the nationalist 
movement. Through the triumph of an Asiatic nation it 
was revealed that the success of Japan depended upon her 
economic power and technical scientific ability. Economic 
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power was seen as a part of nationalism, and the trading 
classes came into politics. The effect has been seen in the 
strongly protectionist nature of Indian nationalism, and 
the extent to which Indian wealth and economic interest 
are behind the Congress movement has been vividly demon- 
strated by the support accorded to the Congress by some of 
the wealthiest men in India. At the same time it must be 
asked, and future years can alone supply the answer, what 
kind of destiny will be ensured to the peasantry, whether 
agricultural or industrial, under the leadership of the allied 
professional and trading classes. 

This raises another problem of the last ten years in the 
social development of India, the growing agrarian dis- 
content. The movements against land revenue and against 
the landlords have been strong respectively in Gujarat and 
the United Provinces. Even when full deduction is made 
for the fostering of the movement by interested parties for 
political ends, it is difficult to escape the conviction that 
it springs from a growing conviction that the burden of 
land revenue and rent is making it impossible for the peasant 
or tenant to obtain an adequate livelihood from the land. 
So long as good monsoons were accompanied by good prices 
for primary products no trouble was found, but with the 
universal fall in the prices of commodities all over the world 
the Indian primary producer is in grave straits. The size 
of the average agricultural holding has been steadily 
diminishing. Finance is becoming increasingly centralized, 
and against the low prices obtained for agricultural produce 
is set the enhancement of such commodities as textiles by 
the increasingly high tariffs imposed. The peasant obtains 
little in return for his contribution to the wealth of the 
country. 

A third factor at work has been that of communal 
feeling. Reference has already been made to the accentua- 
tion of Moslem feeling by the failure of the Khalifat move- 
ment. While the religious gulf between Hindu and Moslem 


must always be remembered, and one cannot ignore the 
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latent causes of hostility which reside in so totally diverse 
conceptions of God and man, it is too often forgotten that 
economic factors enter into communal discord. The Moplah 
rising, at the beginning of our decade, was in part a rising 
of poor Moslem land workers against Hindu landowners. 
The Moslem peasant in the Panjab and the agricultural 
tenant in Bengal have alike experienced the exploiting 
effect of agricultural finance which lies mainly in the hands 
of the Hindu trading classes, and have readily responded 
to the anti-Hindu appeals of their political leaders. More- 
over, the emergence of the whole question of self-govern- 
ment as the supreme political issue has aroused in Moslems, 
even among those who have little religious belief, a fear 
lest the distinctive type of life and culture associated with 
Islam should be invaded by the power of a numerically 
superior Hinduism. It is these considerations which make 
it hard to believe that peace can be found by percentages 
of seats in Councils, and one craves some more resolute and 
fresh effort on each side to understand the ideals and the 
apprehensions of the other. 

The contention between Moslem and Hindu is by no 
means, however, the only instance of communal spirit in 
India. It is an ironic commentary on the request made to 
Mr E. S. Montagu in 1918 by leaders of the non-Brahman 
community in South India for communal electorates as a 
protection against the Brahmans, that they were able so 
overwhelmingly to control the Madras Legislature in the 
first period of the reforms that the Brahman minority 
became almost a depressed class. Not only in South India 
but in the Bombay Presidency the same non-Brahman 
feeling against Brahmans has become a conspicuous feature 
of the political landscape. The word ‘ non-Brahman’ 
denotes Hindus of castes lower than the Brahman; the 
depressed classes or outcastes are the centre of another 
growing communal self-consciousness. 

The rise of the question of untouchability into the fore- 
front of Indian politics is one of the most important events 
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of the last ten years. In some measure it is due to Mr 
Gandhi’s systematic championing of the untouchables’ 
cause, and the opposition which he has encountered from 
Brahman orthodoxy is in a large measure actuated by 
dislike of this championship. As will be shown later, the 
outcastes have profited enormously by the labours of 
Christian missions on their behalf, and they owe much of 
their enhanced status to those activities. It must, how- 
ever, be added that the outcastes have begun to produce 
their own leaders, and that they are beginning to find ways 
and means of asserting their claims both in the religious 
and in the economic and political spheres. Some observers 
have gone so far as to say that they are already able to 
secure themselves against caste tyranny. Almost certainly 
this is claiming too much, and it will be one of the tests 
of the future constitution and government of India whether 
freedom and means of development are adequately accorded 
to these depressed classes. Nevertheless, this group of 
Indian humanity, down-trodden for so many long centuries, 
has begun a movement which cannot be stayed. 

A fourth feature to which special regard should be paid 
is the woman’s movement. Whatever attitude the observer 
may adopt towards the phenomena of civil disobedience, it 
is undeniable that the share taken in it by Indian women 
has had a crucial effect upon the development of social and 
cultural progress among them. Those who have rudely 
broken through the ancient seclusion of their sex are not 
likely to return to it. Moreover, with the nationally self- 
conscious Indian woman, the progress of social reform, 
specially in matters affecting women and children, is well- 
nigh as dear to her heart as the achievement of self-govern- 
ment, and a powerful force has been unleashed in support 
of some important movements of social reform. A woman 
missionary writes : 


During the last five years Indian women of the advanced group have 
taken the most amazing strides into modern life—socially, educationally 
and politically. While this condition only affects a minute minority, 
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it is a vocal and influential minority, whose example, coupled with the 
spread of women’s education, is likely to have a wide effect in a short 
time. 


A German missionary writes from South India : 


Our women hold a definitely higher place in the family life than ten 
years ago. . . . The position of widows slowly begins to change. Poly- 
gamy, formerly a common thing, is now fast disappearing. Even among 
Moslems there is a feeling that it is unworthy of a true man, 

The education of women and girls is of course both the 
root and also the chief fruit of all modern movements among 
women. It is possible to be both elated and depressed by the 
progress of women’s education in India. The fact that 
nearly two thousand women are enrolled in Arts colleges 
fills one with hope, but seen against the background of 160 
million Indian women, nearly 99 per cent still illiterate, they 
are but few. It is interesting to observe the development of 
two distinct types of education for women in India: separate 
colleges for women, of which the best known are those 
conducted by Christian missions, and the admission of 
women to the large colleges for men. In Bombay and Poona 
co-education has long been favoured; in Calcutta it is 
becoming commoner. Growth of the desire for education 
among women presents some anxious problems to the 
women’s Christian colleges. Women’s education is not left 
entirely to the Government and the missions, but is carried 
on by private Hindu agencies, especially in Western India, 
while in the North the Arya Samaj carries on a number of 
schools for girls on purely indigenous lines, using the 
vernacular, emphasizing simplicity of life and the import- 
ance of social service and giving religious instruction in 
purified Hinduism which discountenances idol worship. 
It should also be mentioned that an increasing number of 
Indian women go to Europe or America for study. A certain 
number of Indian women are already Justices of the Peace ; 
they are increasingly to be found in public affairs, on 
district educational councils and municipal councils and in 
social service posts; the medical profession also, including 
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nursing, maternity work, health visiting and public welfare 
work, are all becoming popular. More and more attention is 
being paid to the vast unused stores of power for social 
and educational advancement represented by Hindu widows. 

As is natural, the women’s movement has shown itself 
in the assertion of political rights of women. The National 
Council of Women in India, the All-India Women’s Con- 
ference and the Women’s Indian Association united in 
endorsing the declaration of the fundamental rights of citizen- 
ship in India in the future constitution made by the Karachi 
Courts, namely, equal rights and obligations of all citizens 
without bar on account of sex. 

It may be asked how far this development among women 
is shared in or led by Christians. A correspondent writes : 


A few years ago Christian women in India were in the forefront of 
progress. During the last five years the situation has changed. Christian 
women doubtless did much in laying the foundation that has made these 
changes possible ; now, however, it seems that we have been standing 
still while non-Christian women have been advancing by leaps and bounds. 
The leadership of the women’s movement is almost entirely in the hands 
of non-Christians—orthodox Hindus, Theosophists, Parsis, etc. This is 
partly due to the fact that Christians are suspect on account of the present 
fear of all attempts at conversion. It is also due to the fact that both 
missionaries and Indians have failed in many cases to realize the greatness 
of this opportunity and our responsibility towards it. 


On the other hand, one may quote the unique position 
enjoyed, at least for a time, by educated Christian women 
in such a province as the Panjab, where the zeal for the 
education of girls has resulted in a great increase in the 
provision of girls’ high schools all over the province. 
Although the clock has moved so far that Moslem, Hindu 
and Sikh girls are now able to go to school, it is still only 
from among the Christians that it is possible to recruit un- 
married women who are able to live alone as teachers, and 
the leadership in the education of girls in the province lies 
therefore in an exceptional degree with the Indian 
Christian women. 
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In this connexion we must record the remarkable 
advance made in regard to the related questions of the age 
of marriage, the age of consent and the suppression of 
immoral traffic in women. In 1925, as the result of a 
prolonged reforming agitation, the Penal Code was amended 
by an Act providing that the age of consent should be 
raised to 14 years outside marriage and 13 years within 
marriage. In 1928 there was appointed a committee to 
examine the state of the law relating to the age of consent, 
and to report whether further amendment of the existing law 
was necessary. This committee made an extensive tour, 
interviewing about four hundred witnesses, and its report was 
signed in June 1929. It proposed that the age of consent 
be fixed at 18 years as against strangers, and 15 years 
within marriage. Meanwhile a Bill, promoted by Rai Sahib 
Harbilas Sarda, had been held up, pending the publication 
of the findings of the Age of Consent Committee. The 
discussion was immediately resumed upon the Bill, which 
had been circulated widely for comment, and it was passed in 
September 1929, by the Assembly and the Council of State. 
This highly important measure raises the marriageable 
age up to 14 years for girls and up to 18 years for boys. 
Unfortunately, widespread agitation has gone far to 
neutralize the effect of the Act. This opposition has been 
due not only to Hindu orthodoxy, but to Moslem resentment 
at what is alleged to be an invasion by the State of a sphere 
properly belonging to Moslem religious law. In 1930 
amendments were accepted by the Government for circula- 
tion, which would have the effect, if incorporated in the Act, 
of rendering it a dead letter. It is, unfortunately, the case 
that it is almost impossible to carry through social reform 
legislation in the Assembly during the present political 
tension. The All-India Women’s Conference, held in 
January 1931 in Lahore, gave much attention to the 
threatened amendment of the Sarda Act, and there was 
unanimous opinion that the Act, so far from being weakened 
should be enforced more strictly. 
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An important Act dealing with devadasis (girls dedicated 
to an immoral life in the temples) was passed in Madras in 
1929, under the leadership of Dr Muthulakshmi Reddi, the 
woman Vice-president of the Madras Legislative Council. 
The effect of the law was to make the temple girls free 
citizens, with liberty to follow any calling they might please. 

In this connexion we may also mention the passing of 
laws dealing with the traffic in women. Bombay, Colombo, 
Rangoon and certain Indian States have passed laws which 
aim at abolishing segregated vice areas and penalizing 
brothel-keepers and those who live on the immoral earnings 
of women. The initiative of the Bombay Vigilance Associa- 
tion has promoted an All-India Vigilance Group, which aims 
at tightening up the laws where they are defective in India, 
and hopes to promote an All-India Bill which shall close 
gaps at present existing in the various penal and provincial 
codes through which the traffickers are able to continue their 
work. The Madras Legislative Council has passed a Brothels 
Bill aiming at the suppression of brothels and of immoral 
traffic in the Presidency. It penalizes both men and women 
responsible for houses of ill fame. A Bill has been launched 
in Bengal, and will be debated in 1932, with the object of 
giving authorities power to check the evil of commercialized 
vice, and to lead to the gradual suppression of brothels and 
immoral traffic. Material help has been rendered, both in 
Bengal and in other parts of India, by Miss Shephard, who 
was sent to India by the Association for Moral and Social 
Hygiene, London, at the invitation of the Calcutta Vigilance 
Association and the Metropolitan of India. 

Prohibition in India during the last decade has become 
a living issue. The national movement has added consider- 
able strength to it. Six years ago the Prohibition League of 
India was formed, and has united leaders of all the large 
communities. Women too have been most active in their 
support, and much of the picketing of liquor and drug shops 
has been done by them. So large are the revenues obtained 
from excise in the various provinces that the main obstacle 
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to any definite progress has been financial. Some provincial 
governments have become alive to the need of securing other 
sources of revenue. Recent political agitation has led to 
considerable reduction in provincial revenues, but the reduc- 
tion in consumption of liquors and drugs has not been 
noticeable in the cities and large industrial centres. 'Temper- 
ance leaders assert that if freedom of action is granted to 
the central as well as to provincial governments, the outlook 
is hopeful. 

We make no apology for the length of this treatment of 
the political and social movements in India, not only because 
it is against this background that the Christian movement 
must go forward, but because the action of the providence 
of God, as in all countries, is to be found not only within 
the overt activities of the Church, but obscurely also within 
the great secular movements that mould and remould 
mankind. 

EVANGELISM IN MopERN Inp14.—The transition to the 
consideration of the Christian movement in itself may 
fittingly be made as we consider the attitude of Indian 
nationalism to Christian missions. There appear to be two 
distinct and contradictory attitudes. On the one hand the 
reverence paid by Mr Gandhi to the character and teaching 
of Christ, especially as embodied in the Sermon on the 
Mount, and the connexions inferred by multitudes of the 
younger generation between his teaching of non-violence 
and the Christian teaching of the Cross, have turned many 
of the disciples of the Mahatma towards the figure of Christ, 
at least in His human aspect, and introduced a new and often 
a deep reverence for Him. There is in the minds of many a 
clear distinction between the pure teaching of Christ, and its 
practice by individuals and by the so-called Christian nations. 
A missionary who emphasizes this distinction is sure of 
having a welcome response for his message concerning Jesus 
Christ, yet even here there is a limitation. A Hindu who 
listened gladly to an account of Jesus Christ that emphasized 
His humanity, and who would rank Him among the greatest 
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of the world’s teachers, would draw back when He was 
presented as Unique and Supreme. 

On the other hand, the attitude towards Christian 
missions not only of Mr Gandhi but of other religious- 
minded social reformers, such as K. Natarajan of the 
Indian Social Reformer, has lately become much more 
negative. They say markedly less about their admiration 
for Jesus, and much more about their resentment against the 
efforts of missions to lead the followers of other religions 
into acknowledgment of the Christian faith. They frankly 
object to what they call ‘ proselytism.’ Mr Gandhi has for 
years voiced his objection to efforts aimed at conversion, 
and in 1931 he caused dismay by reported remarks to the 
effect that a self-governing India would have no room for 
proselytizing missions. Later statements, culminating in 
one made before an audience of missionary society leaders 
in London in October 1931, have made his position clearer, 
and in view of the importance of the issue to religious freedom 
in the New India the matter may be more fully dwelt on. 

Mr Gandhi has publicly reiterated his belief in the 
statement which issued from the Delhi Unity Conference 
in 1924. This Conference was summoned in consequence of 
the startling shock administered to Indian public opinion 
by Mr Gandhi, who in horror at the inter-communal strife 
between Hindus and Moslems, engaged in a three weeks’ 
fast. Under the shadow of this act of self-sacrifice, Hindus, 
Moslems, Sikhs, Parsis and Christians met in Delhi and 
passed a resolution, which we understand Mr Gandhi 
actually drafted in his seclusion. In view of its importance 
we quote it here in full. 


This Conference is emphatically of opinion that the utmost freedom 
of conscience and religion is essential, and condemns any desecration of 
places of worship to whatsoever faith they may belong, and any persecu- 
tion or punishment of any person for adopting or reverting to any faith, 
and further condemns any attempt by compulsion to convert people to 
one’s faith or to enforce one’s own religious observance at the cost of 
the rights of others, 
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With a view to give effect to the general principles promoting better 
relations between the various communities of India laid down in the 
above resolution and to secure full toleration of all faiths, beliefs and 
religious practices, this Conference records its opinion : 

That every individual or group shall have full liberty to hold and 
give expression to his or their beliefs and follow any religious practice, 
with due regard to the feelings of others and without interfering with 
their rights. In no case may such individual or group revile the founders, 
holy persons or tenets of any other faith. 

That every individual is at liberty to follow any faith and to change 
it whenever he so wills, and shall not by reason of such change of faith 
render himself liable to any punishment or persecution at the hands of 
the followers of the faith renounced by him. 


That every individual or group is at liberty to convert or reconvert 
another by argument or persuasion, but must not attempt to do so, or 
prevent its being done, by force, fraud or other unfair means, such 
as the offering of material inducement. Persons under sixteen years 
of age should not be converted unless it be along with their 
parents or guardians. If any person under sixteen years of age is 
found stranded without his parent or guardian by a person of 
another faith, he should be promptly handed over to a person of 
his own faith. There must be no secrecy about any conversion or 
reconversion, 


So far as the legal issue is concerned, we may be quite 
certain that Mr Gandhi will set his face against any attempt 
by law to inhibit the carrying on of missionary work whether 
by Indians or by foreigners in India. Mr Natarajan holds a 
contrary view, and has expressed the desire that the future 
constitution of India should prohibit proselytism, the King 
being declared protector of all the faiths of India, and there- 
fore inhibiting such activities as might seduce any of his 
lieges from their faith. Neither Christians nor, be it said, 
Moslems can ever regard such a law as one properly to be 
passed by the State, and probably this particular danger 
may be regarded as negligible, though it is not beyond the 
bounds of possibility that the inclusion of Indian Princes in a 
Federated India might increase the force of intolerant and 
conservative religious prejudice. The way in which Indian 
Christians have arisen to combat the attacks on Christian 
conversion at least makes it clear that the defence of the 
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Christian position will not rest only on the shoulders of the 
missionary. 

The legal position however is not the only one. Mr Gandhi 
gives expression, coloured by his personality, to the rooted 
dislike of Hinduism to the claims which are inherent in the 
Christian position. It is the old struggle between pantheistic 
agnosticism and a theism with an historical content. On the 
one hand there is the conviction that all religions are im- 
perfect and faulty, all equally true and equally untrue, for 
truth lies in them all. On the other hand there is the 
conviction that while no statement of the apprehension of 
God in Christ is perfect, yet it is in Christ that God has 
perfectly revealed Himself to man, and it is in Christ that 
man encounters the knowledge of God and the forgiveness of 
God. In the long run the issue between these two positions 
can only be settled by the self-sacrificing and humble witness 
of those who are content that the claims they make for their 
Master shall be verified in life. It is however germane to our 
present study to remark that no pains too great can be taken 
to make clear that the nerve of Christian propaganda in India 
is not (as it never has been) racial pride and superiority, nor 
the conviction that western civilization is to be forced upon 
India, nor the desire to make Indians like Englishmen, 
Germans or Americans, nor indeed anything else but the 
over-mastering desire to witness to the grace of God as it 
has been shown to men in Christ. No steps that human 
ingenuity can devise can make the task of Christian evangel- 
ism in the face of Hinduism, Buddhism, or Islam easy without 
destroying its meaning. We may well, however, take pains 
to make sure that the offence is the offence of Christ, and 
not a stumbling-block which we, not our Master, lay in the 
footsteps of the enquirer. 

Turning from this general consideration to the actual 
facts of Christian evangelistic progress, there is abundant 
and indeed amazing ground for thanksgiving. It is as 
unwise to ignore numbers as to over-emphasize them, and 
the figures for the census of 1930 demonstrate the remark- 
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able progress made in the last ten years by the Christian 
Church in India. 


No. Percentage of Increase in Ten Years 
Hindus . . 238,330,912 10 
Moslems. . 77,748,928 13°1 
Sikhs . ° 4,306,442 33 
Christians ! : 5,961,794 32°6 


The apparently equal increase in the number of Sikhs and 
Christians is illusory, and plainly proceeds from the frenzied 
efforts made by both Moslems and Sikhs to enrol outcastes, 
including not a few outcaste Christians, as members of one 
of these two communities, in view of the political importance 
of population figures. It is not open to doubt that the 
increase of the Christian population is unparalleled by any- 
thing else in the country. The increase of the whole popula- 
tion over ten years has been roughly 10 per cent. 

The greatest increase in the number of Christians still 
continues to be among the depressed classes, especially in 
the Panjab and the Telugu country, and to a lesser degree 
in Travancore, Western India and the United Provinces, 
while in the Santal country, Chota Nagpur and Assam, 
among aboriginals who are not strictly outcastes there have 
been great in-gatherings. For example, the Church Mis- 
sionary Society at a special conference on mass movements 
held in Bezwada in 1928 recorded that the average of 
accessions to the Church during the past three years had 
been over 7000 per annum, and in the Panjab for the past 
nine years nearly 2000 per annum. The Telugu country 
as a whole has perhaps been the scene of the most remark- 
able mass movement in India, and the Anglican missions, 
the American Lutherans, the American and Canadian 
Baptists, the London Missionary Society and the Wesleyans 
have all shared in it. 


1 These figures do not include Burma. If the Christians of Burma are included, 
the figures of Indian Christianity are between 6 and 64 million, showing an increase 
in ten years of well over 33 per cent. 
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We have already spoken of the significant and rising 
feeling among the untouchables or depressed classes. It 
has been declared to be the true analogue in India to the 
Labour movement in Britain. Beyond question, history 
will attribute to the Christian missions an invaluable share 
in the uplifting of this great mass of people, one-sixth of 
the population of India. During the past ten years a great 
deal of work has been given to the care of the mass move- 
ment Christians, and the study of the best method of up- 
building the Church in the outcaste areas. Something will 
be said of this when we deal with village education. In 
1928, the National Christian Council decided to institute a 
survey of the Christian mass movement in India, and Dr 
J. W. Pickett, with the technical assistance of Dr Warren 
Wilson, supported by the Institute of Social and Religious 
Research, America, has been making a thorough study of 
them. Their report will probably be published in 1932, 
and information which has come from conferences held by 
them in different parts of India indicates that results of the 
highest value may be expected. The object of the survey 
is by comparative study of methods and results in different 
parts of India to offer material on which a sound policy 
may be based for the future. 

While the last ten years have seen, in regard to the 
outcaste movements, a consolidation of results and a radical 
enquiry into method, the same period has seen the birth 
and development, particularly in the Telugu country, of a 
remarkable movement among the caste people. It has 
been amply described in many recent articles, but its import- 
ance is so great that its central features should be described 
here. It is essentially the result of the effect upon the 
Sudra caste people of the changed lives and cleansed com- 
munities of the outcastes. A remarkable story is told of 
the response to the invitation in 1926 extended by the 
Wesleyan mission to some seventy caste enquirers, of whom 
they had knowledge, in different parts of the region. Actually 
one hundred and fifty guests presented themselves, and 
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a unique gathering, with caste restrictions scrupulously 
observed, was duly held. Witness was offered by caste 
converts from the Lutheran mission, where the movement 
first began, and it issued in a profound religious experience, 
and the desire on the part of many for baptism. In every 
case this was refused, and only when the men had gone 
back to their villages and invitations came for further 
teaching were any baptisms made. The movement then 
began to grow in village after village, and what began with 
individuals and small groups has grown into a movement 
where not hundreds but thousands are involved. Two 
years ago this one mission had received four thousand caste 
people in the Telugu country, and had not less than twenty 
thousand others under instruction for baptism. The Bishop 
of Dornakal, faced with the same great movement, already 
finds these abler and better educated Christians, full though 
they are of affection for the outcaste Christians whose wit- 
ness had led them to Christ, desiring abler leadership and 
ministry. Obviously the whole task of upbuilding the 
Church takes on a different colour when these people, with 
more learning and a higher economic position than the 
outeastes, are concerned. While this movement is not 
found in marked form outside the Telugu country, there is 
nothing whatever peculiarly Telugu about it, and it is a 
standing proof that, as in all ages, God has used the things 
of no account, ‘ yea, the things that are not, to bring to 
naught the things that are.’ 

In quite another sphere the last ten years have seen 
the development of a remarkable movement of evangelism 
among the educated classes, identified principally with the 
name of Dr Stanley Jones. He and others who have worked 
with him on his own lines have developed what may almost 
be called a technique of the presentation of the Gospel to 
the intelligentsia. Dr Jones’ widely read books have made 
familiar not only his presentation of Christ, but his method 
of religious conference, which he calls the Round Table. 
In these private conferences it is his practice to seek to 
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elicit positive expression of religious conviction and experi- 
ence on the part of those of all religions who present them- 
selves, and through this mutual interchange of realized 
experience to make plainer than can be done on a public 
platform the inward meaning of Christ. What Dr Jones 
does in this organized way is done in many colleges and 
high schools in all parts of the country, where teacher gains 
the confidence of student, and barriers are broken down so 
that beyond the difficulties of nationalist aspiration and 
resentment of foreign things the need of the soul for God 
and the matchless power of Jesus Christ can alike be made 
known. 

The religious condition of India is a fascinating and 
baffling study. The influence of nationalism, as we have 
already said, is to be found in religion, and it shows itself 
among both Hindus and Moslems in a reassertion of the old 
faith, less from motives of religious conviction than as an 
emphasis on the old heritage. On the other hand, the 
tremendous impact of the modern world upon educated 
India, with its scientific categories of thought and its 
mechanized and industrialized economic order, is rapidly 
destroying religion, and engendering the secular temper. 
If Bengal shows traces of the rehabilitation of Hinduism by 
national sentiment, centres such as Poona or Aligarh show 
the ravages of secularism among Hindu and Moslem students 
alike. There is a third movement, the reconditioning of 
Hinduism by the inclusion within it of the social message, 
of which the Ramakrishna Mission is the principal instance. 
It has developed upon a basis of Hindu orthodoxy, affirming 
both caste and idol worship, a genuine zeal for social service 
and some admirable educational work. Buddhism in Burma 
and Ceylon alike has been allied with the movement of 
national self-expression, and it is the part of patriotism in 
the Burman or Singhalese to profess Buddhism, though 
there also, more in Ceylon than in Burma, the corroding 
forces of modern civilization make the profession of religion 
difficult for the educated man. If a balance had to be 
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struck between these conflicting tendencies, we should have 
to say that it is the forces of secularism that are most sig- 
nificant, for it is they that are characteristic of the modern 
world, with its scientific view of reality and its economic 
determinism. Religion that is bolstered up by nationalism 
has ceased to be important religiously ; it may be a notable 
political and social phenomenon, but that is all. 

The chaotic condition of Indian religion has perhaps 
had its effect during these years upon the missionary witness. 
It would be strange if it were not so. Those who have 
been most sympathetic with Indian sentiment and most 
intimately in touch with Indian religious feeling naturally 
reflect most nearly the condition of those to whom they 
are daily giving themselves. In no mission field in the 
whole world has there been so rigorous an examination of 
missionary method, especially in the field of evangelism. 
The Indian pride of religious heritage, allied to the sense 
that Christianity is a part of the foreign cultural invasion, 
has resisted evangelism, and the many searching discussions 
on ‘ proselytism,’ ‘ evangelism ’ and ‘ conversion’ that have 
filled the Christian and missionary magazines testify to the 
way in which missionaries and Indian Christians alike have 
tried to examine themselves to see how far the fault lay 
with them. Many missionaries have confessed that the 
period has been one where to them the keen edge of evan- 
gelistic fervour was blunted; not that they were less sure 
of Christ, but because they were unable to deny the wide- 
spread appropriation of certain elements in the Christian 
message by Hinduism, and they were sensitive to the Hindu 
hatred of that terrible break with Hindu society which 
comes to the baptized convert from Hinduism—a break, 
be it said, for which Hinduism is itself responsible. 

It is fitting to make mention here of those small and 
tentative but significant movements among highly educated 
Indian Christians in the direction of a Christian theology 
more in line with Hindu ways of thinking. Those who 
have led in this movement have been whole-heartedly 
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Christian, and have desired only to find that dress and 
outward expression for the essential Christian message 
which is most appropriate and effective in presentation to 
Hindus. But they have also, as is natural, sought to 
emphasize those elements in Hinduism which might seem 
to be implicitly Christian, and the contribution they have 
made to the future of Christianity in India has not been 
of the evangelistic kind. 

It is, however, noticeable that during the last year or 
two the note of evangelistic certainty has been returning. 
The conspicuous movements above recorded have had 
influence. Such an event as the visit of a group of Burmese 
Christian students to Siam and the colleges of North India, 
attended as it was by great spiritual power, shows both the 
presence of the evangelistic spirit and the value of witness 
by one national group to another. In the same way, the 
example of the Five-Year Movement in China and the 
Kingdom of God Movement in Japan—most of all perhaps 
the personality of Toyohiko Kagawa as it has become known 
through books and articles—have not been lost. The 
theology of the missionary force, again, is being affected 
by the reassertion of the transcendent, challenging nature 
of the Gospel message that has become so great a power 
on the continent of Europe. 

In December 1930 the Central Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church passed a resolution inviting the 
National Christian Council to inaugurate a forward move- 
ment of evangelism and promising its own ardent co- 
operation. The Council’s Executive took up the challenge, 
and the plans it has made refiect the gradual process of 
discussion and experiment that has been going on all over 
the country, in churches and missions, in the provincial 
Councils and in meetings of Indian Christians. There is a 
reluctance to seem to be launching a movement by organiza- 
tion, and an insistence that the way forward must be found 
through prayer. Accordingly steps are being taken to form 
groups for prayer, especially in view of an evangelistic 
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advance, in different parts of the country, and to call the 
pastors to a deepening of the spiritual life. Fuller use of 
Christian literature is projected, and plans have been made 
for a series of ‘ Tracts for the Times’ and other books and 
leaflets both in English and the different vernaculars, for the 
use of ‘ visual evangelism’ for the illiterate, and for the 
exploration of the possibilities of that newspaper evangelism 
so successful in Japan and to some extent tried in Ceylon. 
The use of lyrics in evangelistic work has now become a 
regular and most valuable feature in different parts of the 
country, perhaps most in the south, and there are regular 
training schools at which pastors and teachers are taught 
the use of Indian musical instruments, and taught also how 
to adapt this ancient Indian religious expression to the uses 
of the Gospel. 

In Burma there has been launched during the last 
eighteen months a ‘ Burma for Christ ’ movement, which calls 
for especial mention. It is well known that in Burma the 
considerable growth of the Christian community has been 
mainly among the Karens, a non-Burman and non-Buddhist 
people. Of Burman Christians there have been relatively 
few; Buddhism in Burma is strongly nationalistic; an- 
tagonism on the part of Buddhist authorities to Christian 
schools has made itself felt in government circles. These 
factors render the launching of such a campaign an act re- 
quiring much faith and courage. During the present year 
conditions in Burma have become most distressing. The 
rebellion which began in the winter of 1930 spread widely, 
and was followed by a wave of dacoities and petty banditry. 
The catastrophic fall in the price of paddy entailed severe 
privation on the cultivators, for Lower Burma is one huge 
rice field. Probably three millions of the thirteen millions 
of the population have faced starvation. In all this suffering 
the Christians of Burma have had their share to the full. 
Yet it appears that they are taking their right place in 
the evangelistic movement, and indeed it would be useless 
without them, for the degree of self-support and church 
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initiative reached especially by the Baptist communities 
of Burma would not be easy to parallel from any part of 
India. Of both this and the more general and as yet less 
crystallized movement in India the most important feature 
is the widespread calling to prayer, and the belief that if 
men will only wait upon God He has great things to reveal 
in His own time. 

EpucatTion.—Of all the departments of Government, 
education has probably been most intimately affected by the 
changes which took place with the coming into force of the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms. Education became a trans- 
ferred subject, and the effect of this was not merely to place 
education under the control of Indian Ministers, but to 
emphasize provincial responsibility with a consequent lessen- 
ing of central control. Undoubtedly this has allowed 
provincial initiative to be expressed, and systems to be 
adapted to the needs of the provinces, but the unifying 
influence of the Government of India in the sphere of educa- 
tion has practically disappeared. That this is a misfortune 
has come to be widely recognized, and whether by the 
provision of opportunity for inter-provincial conference or 
in some other way, the need for more common action must 
be met, though there will never again be central control. 

In view of the intimate association of missionary effort 
with Government in the field of education, we may note some 
of the characteristics of this period in the educational 
system of the country as a whole. There has been a marked 
increase in devolution of authority to bodies appointed to 
deal with secondary and intermediate education, and the 
universities have considerably increased their own autonomy. 
Thus, in the United Provinces and the Central Provinces 
there are boards with non-official representation set up to 
deal with high school education, and in the United Provinces 
the board controls intermediate education as well. In 
Madras there is large non-official representation on the board 
set up to award secondary school leaving certificates, which 
under certain conditions are accepted by the universities of 
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South India. Obviously this is an important development 
from the point of view of the Christian Church, for Christian 
opinion has an increasing opportunity to make itself felt 
through the whole range of secondary education. 

The two greatest weaknesses in the educational adminis- 
tration of India are the paucity of the inspecting staff 
and the dangerously high proportion of untrained teachers. 
There are 2000 inspectors for 173,000 primary and secondary 
schools for boys, while in 1922 there were 2113 inspectors, 
and in the last five years there has been a phenomenal 
increase in the number of schools and scholars. On the 
girls’ side things are far worse. There are 100 officers for 
28,000 schools spread out over an area of one million square 
miles. It has been urged in some quarters that Government 
would do better to increase, train and equip an adequate 
inspectorate than to spend money on ‘ model’ schools. 
Of the 400,000 teachers at work in India, rather more than 
50 per cent are classified as untrained, and of those who are 
trained only about 28 per cent have completed the middle 
school course, which means that the greater part of those 
who are engaged in what is both the most difficult and the 
most responsible task in India to-day are unskilled workers. 

There have been remarkable advances in the numbers 
of pupils and students in all grades. In primary education 
the greatest advance is in the Panjab, which has increased 
its numbers from 318,337 to 454,658 between 1922 and 
1927. This is a large fraction of the total increase in India 
for the same period. In the ten years between 1917 and 
1927 (these years are taken as they cover the Quinquennial 
Report periods) the number of students in arts and science 
colleges rose from 45,770 to 65,911, to which should be 
added 4360 now in intermediate colleges, formerly counted 
in arts colleges. The numbers in professional colleges rose 
from 11,504 to 17,615; those in high schools from 584,910 
to 794,201. 

There has been a remarkable increase in the number of 
universities, of which there are now 18, half of which have 
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been incorporated since 1920. There has been also a notice- 
able development in types of university. First there were 
the affiliating, then came the unitary, and there have been 
variations and combinations of the features of both types. 
Local universities have arisen, serving areas with more or 
less of linguistic homogeneity. There has everywhere been 
a marked development in their teaching function. 

Though its work falls outside the period now under 
review, reference must briefly be made to the influence of 
the Calcutta University Commission, appointed in 1917 
under the presidency of Sir Michael Sadler. Though the 
effects of that Commission’s labours have been more con- 
spicuous outside than within Bengal, it is important to 
recognize its great influence. The main features of its 
recommendations were its advocacy of the unitary teaching 
university ; its insistence on reform in the constitution 
of the university, and especially the establishment of the 
academic council, made up of representatives of faculties 
and, where the university is not unitary, of constituent 
colleges, thus providing a body of men and women in close 
touch with the actual conditions; the recommendation 
that intermediate colleges should be formed, taking the last 
two years of the high school course and the first two years 
of the university, with the object of providing a proper 
secondary education for those to whom a university course 
may be inappropriate; and its classic statement of the 
importance of variety within the educational system, and 
especially of the value of the private non-government 
college within the whole body of the country’s education. 
No more important statement has ever been made of the 
relation of private to State action in education and of the 
dangers of an unduly unified system. 

There are few friends now of the ‘ intermediate colleges,’ 
which is partly due to the fact that in the majority of cases 
they have not been what the Sadler Commission recom- 
mended, but a mere prolongation of the high school by two 
years. The whole experiment has been of great importance 
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to missionary educators, for in Allahabad and Lucknow 
the colleges of the American Presbyterian mission and the 
Methodist Episcopal Church were reduced to intermediate 
status, and in Cawnpore the venture was tried by Christ 
Church College and later abandoned. Possibly the central 
weakness of the plan (apart from the almost invincible 
unwillingness of localities to lose the prestige of the degree- 
giving college) is that it adds a year to the total curriculum, 
if a student is to get three years in university education 
proper, and this is a severe economic burden on a class that 
already goes into debt to secure college education for its 
children. 

The development in the education of women and girls 
has been mentioned above as one of the greatest facts of 
modern India. It is interesting to note that in 1917 the 
amount of provincial revenue spent on women’s colleges 
was Rs.1,38,847, and in 1927, Rs.5,54,167, and the numbers 
have risen from less than a thousand to almost two thousand. 

The other general fact in this period of Indian education 
most significant for the future is the unmistakable tendency 
to emphasize the vernacular in both schools and colleges. 
Anyone who appears for the school leaving examination in 
Madras may answer in the vernacular in all non-language 
subjects. It was laid down in 1980 in Bengal that the 
vernacular thenceforward was to be the medium of instruc- 
tion in high schools. In Bihar and Orissa government high 
schools use a vernacular as medium of instruction, and in 
the Central Provinces the vernacular has been made com- 
pulsory in government high schools, and in some privately 
managed schools. The Andhra (Telugu) University proposes 
after a period to conduct its teaching in the vernacular, 
and the Osmania University of Hyderabad is Urdu-teaching 
throughout. Multi-lingual universities, such as that of 
Bombay, will find it difficult to adopt any such policy. Yet 
it would appear that the missionary educator will be wise 
to reckon with the necessity of more vernacular in the high 
schools, and even in the colleges, than he has used hitherto. 
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The share of missions in Indian education continues to 
be large, though the fraction of the whole for which missions 
are responsible grows, as it must do, steadily less. In the 
ten years under review the number of students in mission 
colleges rose from 11,579 to 16,018, but the numbers in 
high schools rose only from 97,147 to 98,452, as against the 
huge increase in the country as a whole above recorded. It 
is, however, noticeable that the provision made by missions 
for training teachers rose from 2097 students to 4501, 
and in women’s education the Christian institutions still 
maintain their place of leadership, while women have begun 
to attend the men’s colleges, as in Calcutta, where women 
students attending the Scottish Church College number 80 
compared with 7 only four years ago. 

The decade has been one of much heart-searching among 
Christian educators in India, and it is not too much to say 
that at the end of this period the Christian forces have a 
clearer grasp of what their true line of action should be 
than at any time within it. We may survey this in relation 
to primary high school and college education, and the whole 
subject of religious education which belongs to all three. 
In primary village education a great and real advance has 
been made. It followed upon the Fraser Commission on 
Village Education in India. The impetus given by that 
Commission to the discovery of a better type of school for 
the village, to the ‘rural community middle school’ and 
to the training of primary teachers became focused in 
certain concrete experiments, of which the best known is 
that of the American Presbyterian mission at Moga, Panjab. 

At a small conference held at Moga in 1922 a group of 
experienced village educational missionaries came to the 
conclusion that in the type of work represented there they 
found expressed the ideals expounded by the Commission, 
and Mr W. J. McKee during subsequent months was spared 
by his mission to collaborate with the National Christian 
Council in holding conferences in different parts of India, 
the result of which was to launch a new type of village 
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primary and middle school and a new type of teacher 
training for the village, intimately related to village con- 
ditions. Mr McKee was himself an exponent of the project 
method in teaching,! and whether by that method or by 
variants of it there can be no doubt that a fresh impetus was 
given to the task of village teaching and in particular to find- 
ing a kind of school simple and ‘ rural’ enough to be widely 
copied, and educationally sound enough to be free from the 
futilities of the literary education which left nearly half the 
children totally illiterate after five years away from school. 

The great value of this missionary experimentation was 
shown by the fact that the Panjab frankly accepted the 
lead given by Moga, and modelled its new primary teacher 
training institution upon it. While, therefore, it may 
fairly be claimed that a new lead has been given by the 
missions, it must also be said that the new type of school 
remains small in quantity, and that there is still a mass 
of village schools under missionary auspices which remain 
open to the stricture passed by the Fraser Commission. 

The period has seen, further, a growing sense of dis- 
satisfaction with the high schools for boys conducted by 
missions. It is notorious that their schools for girls are in 
every way better than those for boys. The staff of a Chris- 
tian school for girls is composed of Christian women, some 
of them keen, educationally trained missionaries, others 
Indians of excellent quality. As the desire for education 
has been less among women of the non-Christian groups 
than among the men (though this is now changing), the 
children in the mission girls’ school are predominantly 
Christian. The result is that an education far better in 
quality and much more religious in spirit is being given to 
the girls than to the boys. The ordinary boys’ mission 
high school has a staff predominantly composed of non- 
Christians, with perhaps only one missionary giving most 
of his time to it, and a huge majority of non-Christian boys. 


1See his book, New Schools for Young India. University of N. Carolina Press. 
$4.50. Oxford University Press. 21s. 
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This is most true of the north but is quite often true in the 
south as well. Every mission is now studying this question, 
but the forces against change are great, not the least being 
the zeal of the people for education and the consequent 
enormous difficulty in the way of reducing the number of 
schools, so as to produce a higher quality by concentration. 
Trinity College, Kandy, maintains its remarkable position 
and continues to attract boys from India as a witness to 
the need for better schools for Indian Christian boys. At 
Bishnupur, outside Calcutta, the London and Baptist 
Missionary Societies have combined to create a school which 
already, on a smaller basis of co-operation than is needed for 
full success, has earned the most enthusiastic praise from 
the educational authorities. A movement is on foot in the 
Panjab for the creation by combined action of a better 
school for Christian boys, and in the south and the west 
similar efforts are afoot. The plan that is favoured every- 
where seems to be a school mainly residential, with a majority 
of Christian boys, though not solely for Christians, and 
staffed by Christian masters. 

The condition of the Christian colleges of India has 
been so ably and fully dealt with in the recently published 
Report of the Commission on Christian Higher Education 
in India that nothing more is called for here than a reference 
to the main conclusions of that document. The Commission 
over which Dr A. D. Lindsay, the Master of Balliol College, 
Oxford, presided, was appointed jointly by the Inter- 
national Missionary Council, the Conferences of missionary 
societies in Great Britain and in America, and the National 
Christian Council of India. It was called for by a repre- 
sentative body of Christian college principals and professors 
which met at Agra in January 1929, and the sense of urgent 
need for change which pervades the Commission’s report is 
no greater than in the findings of that conference. 

One may summarize the views of the Commission by 
saying that (with the profoundest admiration for the quality 
of the personal service represented by the Christian staffs, 
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both missionary and Indian) they broadly accepted the 
criticisms most commonly levelled at the colleges by not 
a few missionary authorities and supporters. They agreed 
that the colleges were immersed in a system which was 
itself open to severe criticism, and over which the colleges 
had little control, so that in the vital matters of curriculum 
they were not their own masters; they agreed that the 
colleges ought to be doing more for the Church ; they agreed 
that the directly religious effect of the less well-staffed 
colleges was small. But they dissented in toto from the 
consequence usually drawn from these premises, namely, 
that the colleges, or most of them, ought to be closed. They 
regarded it as totally wrong that at this time of intellectual 
and spiritual stress and bewilderment the intellectual classes 
of India should be abandoned by the Christian Church. 
Accordingly they have sought to devise a plan whereby 
most of the colleges may find new life and vigour and useful- 
ness even in the circumstances of present-day India. The 
essential idea underlying the whole scheme is that the college 
and the community belong together as parts of one whole. 
The teacher needs to keep his study and teaching fresh by 
contact with the practical problems of the Church and the 
community, and by original study in his own subject. If 
the teacher can be so revivified, the student, even under 
present conditions of university organization, will get the 
benefit of fresher teaching. The Church and the com- 
munity, which as the commissioners repeatedly point out, 
need knowledge and ought to be getting it from the Christian 
colleges, will be brought into closer touch with them through 
the departments of extension and research in which these 
several ends will simultaneously be sought. The govern- 
ment of the colleges must become more Indian. But the 
plan is too close-knit to be summarized, and the Report is 
indispensable to all who would acquaint themselves with 
the true position of the Christian colleges in India.! 


1 Report of the Commission on Christian Higher Education in India. Oxford 
University Press. 3s. 6d. 
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One reflection which the Report arouses is germane to 
this survey. There is not enough interlocking between the 
different parts of Christian missionary work. How much 
touch is there, for instance, between the great mass move- 
ments and the colleges? The colleges ought, one would 
think, to have been power-houses from which the incentive 
to such new educational experiments as that of Moga should 
have come; or fresh and commanding power in the vital 
important matter of the provision of Christian literature, 
in which miserably little advance has been made in ten 
years. But it has not been so, though there have been 
notable individual exceptions. Nothing in the Lindsay 
Report is more pregnant with good for the Christian 
missionary cause than its insistence on the intimate con- 
nexion between the Church and the college, and between the 
college and the rural and industrial environment; and we 
prophesy that when the next ten years’ survey of India 
comes to be written, this aspect of the Report will be seen 
in a perspective of remarkable achievement. 

During the decade considerable progress has been made 
with theological education, which is one of the fields in 
which co-operation has been most conspicuous. The 
revival of the Serampore Charter and the affiliation to 
Serampore of Bishop’s College, Calcutta, the theological 
colleges at Bangalore, Pasumalai and Ahmednagar, and the 
Arcot College, undoubtedly resulted in an improved standard 
of teaching, and greatly enhanced co-operation among 
theological teachers. While denominational feeling is at 
its strongest in solicitude for the training of the ministry, 
there has been a keenly expressed desire to secure by co- 
operation a more effective use of available resources. At 
Saharanpur and at Pasumalai a measure of union has either 
been carried out or definitely decided upon, and at Poona 
there is newly established a theological college for Western 
India. Efforts are being made to relate the vernacular 
grade of training more closely to village needs, and the new 
interest both in religious education and in rural recon- 
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struction have found a ready welcome in the theological 
seminaries. Opinion is crystallizing in favour of not more 
than three higher grade theological colleges for the whole of 
India, in the north, the south and the north-east, and the 
fresh study of the whole situation by the Lindsay Com- 
mission, supervening upon prolonged study by a committee 
of the National Christian Council, will, it is hoped, produce 
important results. It is clear that the functions of exten- 
sion and research, assigned by the Commission to the arts 
colleges, offer a wide door to closer co-operation with the 
theological colleges. 

At the Jerusalem meeting of the International Missionary 
Council, no country produced more valuable material on 
the subject of religious education than India. A repre- 
sentative gathering held in Bombay in 1928 reviewed the 
whole field of religious education, not only in the schools 
and colleges but through the Church and the home. There 
was frank recognition of the fact that much of the religious 
teaching given in missionary schools has been inferior in 
quality to the teaching on other subjects. Not only are 
better courses being prepared (and much progress has been 
made here) but a new attitude is being taken up towards 
the whole subject ; education is seen as a matter of life and 
not only of instruction; efforts are made to convey to the 
teacher and pastors something of the radical change which 
has come over religious education in the West. 

There remains one matter to which we must advert 
before departing from the subject of education, namely, the 
conscience clause. The imposition of such a clause in the 
United Provinces just before the beginning of our period 
would be followed, it was expected, by similar action else- 
where. Things turned out otherwise. There are single 
school area clauses in Madras and Bombay; Ceylon has 
had a conscience clause for years; Burma has enacted one 
whose severity is in one respect greater than in the other 
provinces named, in that it applies not merely to those 
institutions which receive grants-in-aid but to all recognized 
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schools. As it is hardly worth while to run a non-recognized 
school, this means that the conscience clause is in fact 
compulsory. In other parts of India not much has been 
heard of the matter, and the fact that study of the English 
Bible is a part of the English course in Calcutta University 
perhaps reflects what is certainly the truth, that many 
parents welcome the moral (and perhaps the religious) 
atmosphere which the Christian college and school seeks to 
maintain. It has been proved that in colleges which have 
accepted the conscience clause the attendance at religious 
teaching is as great as in others where no clause exists. 
Administratively, all depends on the wording of the 
clause. If the burden of withdrawal is put, as it should be, 
on the parent or guardian (not on the principal, to prove 
that the pupil wishes to come) little cause for objection 
exists. Opinion has not been by any means unanimous 
among missionaries, and still less among their supporters, 
though we believe that Indian Christian educators are virtu- 
ally of one mind in favour of the voluntary system. The 
American Presbyterian mission decided to abandon its 
grant rather than accept the clause in the United Provinces, 
and the Assembly of the Church of Scotland defined its 
attitude as opposed to the acceptance of the clause, though 
recent action by the Assembly looked to the re-examination 
of the matter by the Lindsay Commission. Leaving aside 
any question of legality, the two opinions that have developed 
may be summarized as follows. One group says: ‘ We are 
in India because we believe in a certain kind of education, 
and we do not think it is right that we should be compelled 
to accept the option of the student to make us give him 
something which in our view is defective.’ The other 
group says: ‘ We cannot afford as Christian teachers to 
have the slightest suspicion of compulsion attaching to our 
work; we are not moved by the fact that students are 
nominally free to go elsewhere, for we know that there are 
more students than places and some must come to us if 
they are to be taught. Though we have a perfect moral 
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and legal right to insist on attendance at our religious teach- 
ing, we prefer to rely on the quality and attractiveness of the 
teaching.’ . 

The situation in Burma has certainly been affected 
by the keenness of nationalistic Buddhism. One local 
authority actually informed a mission school (of course 
quite illegally) that it would be required to teach Buddhism 
to Buddhist pupils, and administrative authority has not 
been lacking in the attempt to press the conscience clause 
further than it was intended to go. One reflection may 
fairly be made on the whole argument, namely, that it 
would be infinitely better for Christian schools and colleges 
to adopt a conscience clause voluntarily, believing in it 
as educationally sound, than to accept it at the hand of 
government. 

MEpiIcaL Missions.— Medical missionary work has 
always occupied a leading position in India. Those who 
can see no value in other work will usually concede some 
worth to such labours as those of the chain of missionary 
hospitals on the North-West Frontier, or to the hospitals 
for purdah women. Unfortunately, during practically the 
whole of this decade the missionary hospitals of every 
denomination have found it difficult to secure the recruits 
they needed, and have been working under great difficulties. 

In January 1925 the Medical Missionary Association of 
India changed its name to the Christian Medical Association 
of India and resolved to include in its ranks Indian Christian 
doctors. At the same time a plan was made to carry out a 
survey of medical missions in India. The work owed every- 
thing to the labours of a few missionary doctors and was 
carried out with less expenditure than any venture of the 
kind that we recall. The report, financed mainly by the 
hospitals themselves, was published in 1929. It is signi- 
ficant, at least to the lay mind, for three things. It contains 
an admirable statement of the true ground of medical 
missionary work—that it is an integral part of the work 
of the Church, reflecting the compassionate love of God in 
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Christ, and in itself a proper and living expression of the 
spirit of Christ. This ‘ basic statement’ has been widely 
discussed in India, and has proved valuable in stimulating 
radical thinking about the place of the medical arm in 
Christian work at a time when (as Mr Gandhi’s remarks 
abundantly demonstrate) it is still regarded merely as 
a way of securing that non-Christians can be got within 
reach of the preacher. Secondly, it reflects the steadily 
increasing interest taken by medical missionaries in pre- 
ventive medicine. Thirdly, and this is in some ways the 
most significant fact of all, the surveyors insist on linking 
up the work of the medical mission with the life of the 
Church; they point to the fact that the Indian Church 
ought to assume its own share of the Christian ministry of 
healing; and they draw the inescapable conclusion that 
much more serious steps must be taken to train Indian 
Christian doctors. A scheme has accordingly been framed 
by the Christian Medical Association, in conjunction with 
the National Christian Council, for establishing a medical 
college for men under Christian auspices, and the provincial 
Christian Councils are now discussing it. At present there 
exists only one Christian medical school for men, at Miraj, 
in Western India. As a site for a college of degree standing 
Miraj is being carefully considered, but it may prove to be 
right to set up the projected institution in some more central 
spot. For women there are now Vellore in the south, 
supported by a number of American and British missions, 
and Ludhiana in the north. 

RurRAL AND INDuUsTRIAL WorkK.—lIt is a feature of the 
period under review that missions have responded more, 
probably, than ever before to the needs of the social and 
economic environment in which the Church is being built 
up. India is an overwhelmingly rural country, and at no 
time has missionary policy forgotten the fact that it is with 
a rural India that it is mainly concerned. Yet no one will 
deny that recent years have seen an increased emphasis 
(in no way incompatible with the evangelistic motive, but 
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rather an enrichment of it) upon uplifting the whole life 
of the rural areas. In this the Christian forces have truly 
reflected a profound concern of all lovers of India. Village 
welfare and rural reconstruction have fought their way into 
a place among the major concerns of politics. Lord Irwin, 
himself a rurally-minded Viceroy, secured the appointment 
of a Royal Commission on Indian Agriculture, under the 
presidency of Lord Linlithgow. The Commission reported 
in 1928, after eighteen months’ work. Its main recom- 
mendations included the appointment of an Imperial Council 
of Agricultural Research with provincial research committees 
in major provinces, and the expansion of the Research 
Institute at Pusa as an educational institution. 

On the missionary side the renewed interest began with 
the attempt to rehabilitate village education, and we have 
already given some account of the changes that have been 
brought about. But it is possible to lay too heavy a burden 
on the teacher, however willing. He has his all-important 
part to play, but he cannot alone accomplish a revolution. 
Accordingly, when Dr K. L. Butterfield visited India in 
1929-30, at the invitation of the National Christian Council, 
to lay his wide experience in rural construction work at the 
disposal of India’s Church and missions, he found the ground 
well prepared. Meetings were held at Coimbatore in 1928 
and in Madras, Lahore and Poona during his visit, and the 
result of these discussions and fresh study was to lay before 
the world a policy crystallized in the phrase ‘the rural 
reconstruction unit.’ This plan, with a wealth of supporting 
material, is outlined in Dr Butterfield’s report, The Christian 
Mission in Rural India.’ In essence it is a plan for doing 
coherently what is often already done, in part or whole, 
but without proper co-ordination. A ‘ unit’ will be a group 
of adjacent villages, and in this group will be carried out a 
variety of services—evangelistic, educational, medical and 
economic. There will be a church in the centre, a middle 
school of the ‘rural community’ type, village primary 

1 London and New York: International Missionary Council. 
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schools, co-operative banks with simple agricultural and 
marketing instruction available, medical itinerating and 
health work. The Y.M.C.A. under the leadership of the 
late K. T. Paul has already shown that some of the keenest 
young Indian Christians can be secured for this service. It 
is in fact an endeavour to enlist for the Christian uplift of 
the villages the familiar institutions of the Church, the home, 
the school, the hospital and the bank, and it is certain that 
the co-operation of Government will be eagerly given. 

India though predominantly rural is one of the eight 
major industrial countries of the world. In 1931 there was 
published the Report of the Royal Commission on Labour in 
India,’ presided over by Mr J. H. Whitley. The com- 
missioners’ terms of reference were : 


To enquire into and report on the existing conditions of labour in 
industrial undertakings and plantations in British India, on the health, 
efficiency and standard of living of the workers, and on the relations 
between employer and employed, and to make recommendations. 


In the share of Christian institutions in industrial work 
the lead lies with the Y.W.C.A., on whose suggestion the 
National Christian Council invited Miss M. C. Matheson, 
Miss Wingate and Mr Monahar Lall, to undertake a study of 
the industrial areas and to advise on the service open to 
Christian bodies. As a result of their investigations, pro- 
posals in regard to legislation and welfare work were laid 
before the Conference on Industrial Problems held at Poona 
in 1929; and following the publication of their report * in 
the autumn of 1930, a special session of the National Christian 
Council was devoted to the study of industrial problems. 

The place of Christian service in regard to this area of 
India’s need is not yet entirely clear. But some things are 
evident. Both the Government and the great firms will 
make openings for men and women as welfare workers, 
factory inspectors, medical supervisors, labour super- 


1 London : H.M. Stationery Office. 4s. 6d. 


* Indian Industry: Yesterday, To-day and To-morrow. Calcutta and London : 
Oxford University Press. Re.1.8; 8s. 
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intendents and the like; but the finding and training of 
persons who will do this work with a sense of vocation is a 
task for the Church. As long as the workpeople are illiterate 
and weak in their own defence there will be room, as always, 
for the champion of the oppressed against abuse, a champion- 
ship only valid if it is based upon real knowledge. There is 
the task, peculiarly Christian, of impregnating the Church 
itself with the social teachings of Christ, so that the Church 
may influence society, not merely by precept but by the 
example of a socially Christian fellowship. 

THe CHURCH AND THE Misstons.—A whole group of 
allied matters affecting the relationship of the Indian Church 
to the missions, of the missions to one another and of the 
different branches of the Church to one another may be 
treated together as we close this section of our survey. 

This decade has been distinguished for the remarkable 
advance made in Christian co-operation and united action 
of every kind in the work of missions. In India there was 
set up a co-operative missionary body which was known 
as the National Missionary Council of India, Burma and 
Ceylon. In January 1922, plans for the re-organization of 
this body were developed and it became the National 
Christian Council, with a membership in which not less than 
half were to be Indians, Burmese and Ceylonese. In addition, 
whereas the old N.M.C. had enjoyed only the half-time 
services of its secretary, it was decided to equip the new 
Council with a full-time secretariat. The Council has since 
always had two general secretaries, one Indian and one 
European, and one woman secretary. The ten provincial 
councils followed suit and reformed their constitutions so as 
to allow of an Indian representation, if possible to the extent 
of half the membership. This double development, the 
movement towards Indianization and the enlargement of the 
secretariat, had the effect of greatly increasing the activities 
of the Council and multiplying its services both to the 
missions and also to the churches. There can be no doubt 
whatever that there has been not merely a development in 
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the machinery whereby co-operation may be achieved but a 
great increase in the spirit of co-operation and the zeal to 
co-operate. At the same time it has been more among the 
missions than in relation to the Indian churches that the 
Council so far has found its main usefulness, and the next 
period in its work, as signs already begin to show, will 
exhibit development in intimacy of contact with Indian 
church life. 

While the Council contains both missions and churches, 
each mission has its own problem to work out with regard to 
the Indian Church. A perusal of the reports of the deputa- 
tions which practically every important mission working in 
India, Burma and Ceylon has sent to the field some time 
during the last ten years will demonstrate the engrossing 
nature of this problem. It is impossible to summarize the 
progress that has been made, for its nature depends in each 
case upon the type of ecclesiastical organization. But what 
has been said recently by an officer of the London Missionary 
Society could be said, with variations, by most : 


Whereas ten years ago the Directors were asking India missionaries to 
suggest methods of bringing about Indian control, to-day in each field a 
large measure of Indian control is an established fact, and for several years 
past there have been no committees or councils in administrative control 
of L.M.S. work, upon which Indian opinion has not been strongly repre- 
sented. 


Some time ago the Indian secretary of the National 
Christian Council produced an analysis of the different ways 
along which what is called ‘ devolution’ (i.e. from mission 
to Church) was being achieved. He distinguished five types. 
(1) Schemes aiming at the unification of the Church and the 
mission, with or without reservations : examples are found 
in the Anglican dioceses of Dornakal, Tinnevelly and 
Travancore, the Arcot Assembly, the Gossner mission in 
Chhota Nagpur, in the Danish mission and the Wesleyan 
Methodist mission. (2) Schemes involving the partial 
merging of the mission in the Church, as in the Panjab 
field of the Church Missionary Society. (3) Schemes by 
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which the work is carried on by joint committees of the 
Church and the mission : examples are found in the American 
Presbyterian mission in North India, the missions working 
within the sphere of the South India United Church, the 
Scottish Church mission in Western India and Nagpur and 
the American Marathi mission. (4) The situation where 
there is constitutionally no distinction at all between 
mission and Church, as in the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
(5) The situation where mission and Church remain as 
separate organizations and co-operate with each other: 
examples are found in the Swedish mission in the Tamil 
country, the American Lutheran mission in the Telugu 
country and the English Baptist mission. The study given 
to this subject is so constant and experiment so unceasing 
that it is probable that some of the examples chosen by this 
writer might no longer hold good. It is, for example, of 
interest to note that the American Presbyterian mission in 
North India has been discussing a plan for the complete 
merging of the mission in the Church, while the Baptist 
Missionary Society at a conference held at Serampore in 1931 
adopted the same principle. 

An enlarged meeting of the National Christian Council 
held in 1928 devoted the greater part of its time to this 
subject, and in particular to the task of translating the 
conclusions arrived at, in general, at the Jerusalem meeting 
of the International Missionary Council into more concrete 
Indian terms. The considered resolutions then passed are 
too long to quote and too detailed to summarize, but the 
statement of the goal may be given. 


The goal which we set before ourselves is that the control and direction 
of all the work and organization of any communion in a given area shall be 
by the body of Christians of the communion of the area, of whatever race 
they may be. The conscious pursuit of this goal is of vital importance to 
the growth of the Church, and its progress should never be retarded on the 
plea that the work of the organization was originally started, or even for a 
time was, or must in the future continue to be, financed by the foreign 
missionary body. This forward movement must not be limited only to 
self-supporting work and organizations. Church and mission should be 
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prepared to recast their organization and change their procedure so as to 
give the fullest scope for the self-expression of the Indian Church. But 
this recasting does not mean the rigid adoption of any single scheme of 
devolution. Each scheme must be adapted to the stage of development 
which the congregations concerned have reached ; and schemes may vary 
even in the same area, It is also wise to state the fundamental fact that 
devolution does not in itself create spiritual life. It only enlarges the field 
for the exercise of spiritual gifts. Without the spirit of Christ working 
in the persons concerned every such scheme must break down. 


In this relationship of mission and Church special 
mention must be made of the problems which confronted the 
missions of German nationality on their return to India. 
In 1922 the Gossner mission in Chhota Nagpur, the Basel 
mission on the West Coast, Malabar, Coorg and the Nilgiris, 
the Schleswig-Holstein and the Hermannsburg missions in 
the Telugu country and the Leipzig mission south of 
Madras were all still excluded from India. Their work had 
been taken over temporarily by missions of British, 
American, Swedish and Swiss nationality, though in every 
case the occupying mission had only supplied, under con- 
siderable difficulty, a fraction of the former German mis- 
sionary force. After prolonged negotiations the German 
missionaries began to return and their missions to be 
*‘ recognized,’ except the Hermannsburg mission, whose field 
was retained by the Lutherans of Ohio. All the other 
missions were ‘ recognized’ in 1926 and 1927. But during 
the years that had elapsed since the departure of the German 
missionaries, great changes had taken place. The Gossner 
missionaries, for example, found the Church established as an 
autonomous Church, and they returned to work as advisers. 
The Basel mission community in Malabar had been torn by 
litigation and dissension, in which the returning missionaries 
found it hard not to be involved. In every field the develop- 
ment of the spirit of independence in the indigenous Church 
had been considerable, though in certain areas the only 
missionary provision possible had been so scanty that the 
returning missionaries felt that spiritual growth had not 
accompanied growth in autonomy. Nevertheless, as one of 
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their leading authorities writes, ‘the damage done by the 
removal of the German missionaries has now been made 
good. It is possible to speak of a normal progress of work.’ 
But partly through these large developments in church 
independence and partly by reason of the domestic position 
in Germany, the number of missionaries is much reduced. 

No one who has either worked himself at this problem of 
the relation of the missions and the churches, or even studied 
it at a distance, can fail to observe that it is not at bottom 
a problem of organization, but of personality. Though a bad 
system will always obstruct the working of the right spirit, 
much more certainly will a good system be dead and sterile 
unless there is the will to make it work, and the will needed 
on the missionary side is to find and encourage Indian 
Christian initiative and responsibility, and on the Indian 
side to shoulder tasks and to face realities. It is a matter for 
thanksgiving that the more intimate side of the relationship 
of Indian and missionary receives constant and anxious 
consideration from some of the best of both sides. Especially 
among many of the younger missionaries, but by no means 
only among them, matters of dress, food, expenditure and 
sumptuary standards are being looked at from the point of 
view of those who want more than anything else to break 
down the barriers that separate them from their Indian 
fellow-workers. Such a new experiment as the Christa-Seva- 
Sangha at Poona, an Indo-British brotherhood living in 
Indian style and seeking to use Indian ways of worship and 
life as the vehicle of the Gospel, is full of significance to-day. 

If we close this survey of the last ten years of missions 
in India with the Indian Church it is because that is the 
climax. More clearly every year it is felt that the task 
of missionary work has as its centre the establishment of the 
Church ; and that while the criterion must not be applied 
rigidly or unimaginatively, it is a true criterion to apply to 
each part of the work of missions: Does it make for the 
building up of a stable Church ? That the Church is growing 
fast we have seen. That it is growing in consciousness of 
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itself is plain also. This is a manifest effect of the policy of 
all the missions in seeking to develop a sense of ‘ Church’ 
in their people, as compared with loyalty to ‘ mission ’ only. 
Doubtless the memorable achievement of the Anglican 
Church in India, in obtaining freedom from Parliament and 
from the authority of Canterbury, will prove to be one of the 
most important steps on the same road. 

One of the most conspicuous results of this enhanced 
‘ Church-consciousness’ is the desire for unity. Both in 
South and in North India movements of the highest signifi- 
cance have been begun, having as their object the organic 
unity of the Church. In the South, where the conversations 
have been longer continued, a plan has been evolved which 
has been discussed in all parts of the world more than any 
other plan of the kind in modern times. It is based on four 
main positions. (1) Acceptance of all the ministers of the 
three negotiating bodies, the Anglican Church, the Wesleyan 
Church and the South Indian United Church; (2) future 
government of the Church to combine elements of episcopacy, 
presbytery and independency, the ‘historic episcopate ’ 
in particular being maintained , but no theory of its 
origin or meaning being required; (3) during the time 
when there will still be ministers of different kinds of 
ordination in the Church, an honourable agreement not to 
override or injure conscience in any arrangements that are 
made ; (4) no attempt made in the beginning to get agreement 
on all points, but many matters, e.g. the use of confirmation, 
left to the united Church to settle. This scheme is still 
being discussed by the negotiating churches, but it is difficult 
not to feel that the zeal for unity, so long tested in intimate 
negotiation, must win through to success. 

The northern scheme embraces more bodies, the North 
India United Church (Presbyterians and Congregationalists), 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, the Baptists, and somewhat 
less closely the Disciples of Christ and the Friends as well as 
the Anglicans. The main difference at present between the 
northern and southern schemes is that to the former group it 
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appears at present that any scheme based on the acceptance 
in any form of the ‘ historic episcopate ’ is unlikely to form 
a basis of unity. 

The advance of leadership in the Indian Church is shown 
by the addition in 1931 of two more Indians to the rank 
of Bishop, the Rev. J. S. C. Banerji having been made 
assistant Bishop of Lahore in the Anglican Church (now 
styled the ‘ Church in the Province of India, Burma and 
Ceylon’) and the Rev. J. R. Chitambar having become the 
first Indian Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

When one contemplates the great mass of Christians in 
India, and remembers that the bulk of them are illiterate and 
miserably poor, it is easy to feel that much of what has been 
discussed in the preceding pages is illusory. Yet the fact is 
that the Indian Church (if that name may be used to denote 
the Christians of India as a whole) compares very favourably 
with any body of Indians of like size and origin. They give 
amazingly well to their church organizations. At a meeting 
of the Hindu Mahasabha (the orthodox Hindu society) a 
few years ago, a Hindu speaker held up to admiration the 
generosity of the Indian Christians to their Church. It is 
a noteworthy fact that to the National Missionary Society 
(which held its twenty-fifth anniversary in 1931) and 
other indigenous missionary societies Indian Christians give 
annually about Rs. 250,000, or over £18,000. 

The inner spirit and potency of Indian Christianity may 
perhaps be seen best in those rare and yet (in a true sense) 
typical people and institutions in which is revealed the hope 
of the future. Those who have seen the college at Alwaye in 
Travancore, conducted by a group of Syrian Christians, do 
not fail to come away with a new sense of the reality of 
Indian Christian initiative and the depth of Indian Christian 
consecration. Still more than the college, the settlement for 
pariah children in which graduates of the colleges live with 
the children in a home life which is based on the sumptuary 
level of the pariah, suggests the power of loving sacrifice 
waiting to be awakened and released. The occasional 
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ashram where Indian traditions of the religious life are to be 
baptized into Christ, as by the late B. C. Sircar under the 
shadow of Jagannath at Puri; the teacher, man or woman, 
who has seen a vision of a school that is really Christian and 
really Indian; the Brahman convert turned village pastor, 
with something of practicality in method learned from his 
western colleagues but Indian still to the core; the young 
graduate working at the ‘rural reconstruction unit’ with 
that mixture of vision and hard sense which is not too 
common in India—in these and many more one sees the 
harbingers of the coming day. The next decade begins with 
a Mission of Fellowship from the Christians of India to the 
Christians of Britain, and in this group of Indians who are 
planning their visit for the autumn of 1932 may fitly be seen 
the beginnings of a new relationship between the older 
Churches of the West and the younger Churches of the East. 

W.. .B. 

M. M. U. 
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RETHINKING MISSIONS’ 
CHARLES R. WATSON, LL.D. 


OR twenty years I was a ‘Home Base’ man: 
administering missions, promoting missions, enlist- 
ing recruits, raising money, an active member of the Foreign 
Missions Conference of North America. Now I am at the 
front, on the mission field, a missionary. These ten years 
lived abroad have forced the revision of many a settled 
missionary opinion: nor is the process complete. What 
are the correct answers to many questionings I am not at 
all sure: but I feel no uncertainty as to the legitimacy 
and reasonableness of the questionings themselves. Hence 
I venture to state these boldly. When read, they may 
stimulate more creative minds than mine to find the answers. 
The title is meant to exclude any idea that Christian 
missions call for an apologetic or defence. Their legitimacy 
is not challenged. Nor am I interested in the opinions of 
those who have never given missions a thought. Obviously 
they cannot help in rethinking missions. Previous allegiance 
to the missionary cause, previous participation in it, are 
vital requisites for the fresh study I am proposing. 

But the question arises: What missions are we to 
rethink ? The missions of Carey and Paton, of Robert 
Moffat and Adoniram Judson? Let us not go so far back. 
Missions have been rethought many times since those days. 
Let us go back to the missions of 1914, when the great war 
broke upon us. Those were days of rich promise. The 
World Missionary Conference at Edinburgh in 1910 had 
given a great impulse to missionary programs. Comity 
and co-operation were emphasized: even Christian unity 


1 Address given July 18th, 1931, at Pendle Hill Conference, Pa., U.S.A., with slight 
revision.—C. R. W. 
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was suggested. The Continuation Committee came into 
being as the symbol and instrument of this spirit of unity. 
The indigenous Churches were recognized as allies of western 
missions, and their representatives, nationals from these 
non-Christian lands, appeared on the conference platform. 
Missionary strategy was eulogized and speakers declaimed 
about the science of missions. In consequence, the mis- 
sionary recruit was declared to require special training and 
a Board of Missionary Preparation was appointed and began 
to function. The unoccupied areas were surveyed and 
proposals were entertained for their occupation. It is fair 
to say that 1910 gave a marked orientation to the missionary 
movement which has continued with it to the present time. 
Yet it is missions as such that now need rethinking. That 
the world changes since 1914 have been revolutionary will, 
I think, be universally conceded. That missions have 
experienced any drastic changes will be claimed by no one. 
Hence the need for some rethinking. In what directions ? 

First, in respect to the forces that play upon the non- 
Christian world. How greatly our missionary thinking is 
dominated by the early pictures of missionary work, when 
the missionary was the chief contact of the East with the 
West, of missionary lands with western civilization and 
culture. Now all that has changed. The contacts of non- 
Christian lands with the West are multiplying and becoming 
increasingly intimate. They are also increasingly non- 
missionary : economic contacts and political, by way of 
tourist and traveller, by way of news-sheet and movie, by 
way of inventions and commercial relations. In some lands 
the missionary is already an altogether inconspicuous 
element in the great stream of relationships sustained with 
the outside world. 

Again and again I have been startled by the discovery 
of how profound are these contacts. Living in a Moslem 
neighbourhood I heard one morning the noise of wailing 
in a big establishment behind my home. I knew what had 
happened. It was the signal of death in that important 
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household. Presently a huge pavilion would be erected 
on the street and friends would drop in to express their 
sympathy. Should I call? I did not know the family. 
Their house faced another street ; they were of Pasha rank ; 
they were Moslems, also outstanding nationalists. Not 
much chance for contact there. Would my Arabic be 
adequate ? Would they know French? I had no hope 
of any one knowing English. I rallied my courage and 
went. There was a stir as I appeared at the entrance of the 
tent. I was the only foreigner who had come to that 
gathering: the only ‘ father of a hat’; the rest wore fezes 
or turbans. Just then a young man came up to me and 
in the purest English explained that his father was ill and 
could not receive me; that it was his brother who had died 
at Cambridge ; he himself was then at Oxford and so had 
brought the body back to Egypt; he had been in England 
for seven years. All this for a family whose contacts with 
the West were, I had supposed, nil. 

Again, another morning as I was starting out for the day, 
the doorkeeper of my house remarked: ‘ The Bey’s English 
daughter has come to see him.’ Now the Bey lived next 
door to me; he was a Moslem judge. So far as I had 
thought or known, he moved only in oriental circles; at 
the most, he might have some French contacts. His 
enormous establishment next door housed himself with his 
wife and children, the eldest son with his wife and children, 
his secretary and his family, perhaps other families and a 
whole army of servants. Moslem festivals were carefully 
observed in this house. It was a first-class oriental home. 
How could there be an English daughter? Yet such was 
the fact. In his younger days of study and travel the Bey 
had visited England and married an English wife ; a daughter 
was born; the wife refused to go to Egypt; the Bey had 
sent her money. Grown up, her mother dead, the daughter 
had been married to an Englishman who had abandoned 
her, and now she comes to Egypt to look up her father, the 
Bey. All this contact with the West in a strict Moslem 
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home, and I asked myself what were their impressions of 
western culture and of so-called Christianity. 

Such facts must make a difference in our thinking about 
missions. If contacts with the West other than those of the 
Christian missionary dominate life and thought in non- 
Christian lands, then our missionary thinking must reckon 
with these other influences. Some way must be found to 
make them wholesome and Christian, otherwise we are living 
in a fool’s paradise; working at cross purposes; pouring 
water into leaking sieves; unworthy stewards of great 
spiritual values and doomed ultimately to disappointment 
in respect of the great aims of Christian missions. What 
can be done about it remains to be seen, but neither Boards 
nor Churches have faced the implications of this new situa- 
tion nor planned adequately for it. We need here to do 
some rethinking. 

In the second place, rethinking is an urgent need as 
regards the scope of Christian missions. We are wobbling 
between two opinions and policies to-day. In most missions 
there lurks that conception of missions which regards the 
so-called evangelistic method as the only legitimate form of 
missionary effort. Schools, hospitals and other services 
to the needs of the non-Christian world have been tolerated 
or justified merely as effective bait for evangelistic fishing. 
The result is that all work not distinctly evangelistic in form 
and character has had inadequate planning and support in 
the past; new forms of service to non-Christian nations 
have been taken up by agencies other than Christian missions. 
If the best thought of Christian leaders is that the activities 
of Christian missions should be limited to purely spiritual 
activities, then ought not the Christian forces of the West 
to organize, apart from missions, a whole series of services 
to non-Christian nations which will minister to their obvious 
needs for development along educational, medical, agri- 
cultural, economic and even political lines? There is a 
Christian sentiment in western lands which would covet the 
chance, and is abundantly able, we believe, to support wise 
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and well-directed projects for world service of such a char- 
acter. But before going up that road one asks: May not 
such an enlarged service of other nations be conceived as 
lying within the scope of Christian missions, not weakening 
the spiritual message but clothing it with reality and mean- 
ing? In practically all mission fields has not a revolutionary 
change taken place in respect of religion? The day was when 
in any café or railroad train in Egypt the dominant topic of 
conversation was religion. The questions of supreme interest 
were those of theology and philosophy: Do the decrees of 
Allah allow man to be free ? Is it not blasphemy for Chris- 
tians to claim that Jesus is the Son of God ? Can a Moslem 
accept interest on his loan ? Is not the Koran the very word 
of God? And the sheikh, the exponent of such learning, 
was held in high honour. To-day all that is changed. As 
some one has said of Moslem Egypt: ‘ The old creed, “‘ There 
is no God but Allah and Mohammed is the Prophet of Allah,” 
has been displaced by the creed, ‘* There is no God but Cotton 
and the Egyptian Pound is the Prophet of Cotton.”’ Not 
the minaret of the mosque but the chimney of the cotton 
mill dominates village life to-day. Theology is barely 
tolerated. As for the sheikh, he is the butt of joke and 
satire in every Egyptian popular theatre. The questions 
that matter to-day are: Is any religion credible ? Has not 
science discredited all belief in God? What is the true 
pathway of nationalism? What of the economic order ? 
What of sex and the social order? What principles deter- 
mine right and wrong? Can any faith be placed in inter- 
national agreements ? How banish disease ? What form of 
government best suits the country ? 

In approaching a non-Christian people is it not the part 
of wisdom to approach them along the line of their conscious 
needs ? Has the Christian movement no helping hand to 
offer, no message of guidance, no service to render, along 
these and other lines ? Do we not need to rethink missions 
in regard to the scope of the movement ? 

A third point on which much rethinking has been done 
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and yet more needs to be done is in respect to our attitude 
toward non-Christian religions and civilizations. The old 
attitude was that of pure hostility. I recall listening to a 
fervent missionary explain that the non-Christian religions 
(he was speaking of India) were ingeniously devised systems 
which a satanic mind had worked out to keep the human 
race enslaved : where good existed it was spurious, a form 
of selfishness ; or in some instances, where a little goodness 
appeared, it was allowed by way of compromise to keep 
humanity from bolting altogether. I have heard it argued 
in a missionary gathering that all study of a non-Christian 
religion was time wasted, because we were there to displace 
it so completely that we had no interest in its teachings or 
content. 

From such an extreme position, missionary thought has 
already travelled far, as the Reports of the Jerusalem meeting 


will indicate. The following quotation will show what we 
mean : 


We welcome every noble quality in non-Christian persons or systems 
as further proof that the Father, who sent His Son into the world, has 
nowhere left Himself without witness. . . . 

We recognize as part of the one Truth that sense of the Majesty of God 
and the consequent reverence in worship, which are conspicuous in Islam ; 
the deep sympathy for the world’s sorrow and unselfish search for the way 
of escape, which are at the heart of Buddhism ; the desire for contact with 
ultimate reality conceived as spiritual, which is prominent in Hinduism ; 
the belief in a moral order of the universe and consequent insistence on 
moral conduct, which are inculcated by Confucianism ; the disinterested 
pursuit of truth and of human welfare which are often found in those who 
stand for secular civilization but do not accept Christ as their Lord and 
Saviour (vol. 1, pp. 490-1, British ed. ; p. 410, American ed.). 


As for myself, I have come to see rich values in certain 
phases of Islam: its spiritual conception of God as against 
the gross idolatry of paganism; its emphasis on surrender 
to the will of God, which often puts to shame our querulous 
discontent in Christian lands in the presence of suffering and 
loss; its freedom from racial cleavage and its democratic 
religious spirit. On the other hand, never have I been so 
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convinced of Islam’s need of Christ and never has its in- 
adequacy—both of its ethic and of its conception of God— 
appeared so clearly. However, when I dream of a Chris- 
tianized Egypt, I do not think of Gothic architecture but of 
Moorish buildings; not of church steeples with crashing 
church bells, but of graceful minarets and the call to prayer 
to the true God as revealed in Christ ; not of public worship 
concentrated in one day in the week, but distributed through- 
out the week by daily prayer, especially at the noon hour 
as now in Moslem lands; not of a western Christian service 
dominated by human exhortation and the appeal to intellect 
alone, but a worship of meditation and adoration which we 
of the West have almost lost. 

But such rethinking has a long way to go to accomplish 
its purpose, and it is never easy. It takes deep penetration 
of heart as well as of mind to discover where there is a real 
and genuine affinity between some content of a non-Christian 
faith and that which has come through Jesus Christ. A 
false judgment here, an over-appraisal of moral or spiritual 
worth, may lead to discouraging disillusionment. Moreover, 
one needs always to be practically minded and to recognize 
that in a great moral and spiritual struggle systems often 
stand or fall in their entirety. In spiritual and moral war- 
fare, as in physical conflicts, a certain fiery zeal is unavoidable 
and it may seem and actually become ruthless with minor 
values. For all that, the conflict will be tempered with 
more judgment and self-restraint if, by rethinking, we reach 
correct and sympathetic views of non-Christian religions 
and cultures. 

A fourth point at which missions need rethinking is in 
respect to native leadership and co-operation. I am inclined 
to think that China and Japan are not open to the strictures 
of this paragraph. But elsewhere, the exclusion of the 
nationals of a country from leadership in the missionary 
program of western lands would appear tragic if it did not 
seem ridiculous. The roots of this policy seem traceable 
to two theories: one is a supposed Nordic superiority in all 
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things; the other has something to do with the ‘ Boston 
tea party ’ idea of no taxation without representation, only 
reversed to read, ‘no representation of nationals in adminis- 
tering foreign funds.’ So for the most part foreigners meet 
alone to determine missionary policy. A few years ago 
the missionaries of Egypt called a conference on educational 
policies and methods. One institution sent up the name 
of an Egyptian as one of its three delegates and was informed 
that as the proposed gathering was to be held under the 
auspices of the Inter-Mission Conference no Egyptian could 
be admitted. Think of it: a conference on education for 
Egypt and not an Egyptian allowed within the room! We 
know of conditions in other lands that are parallel to these. 
Obviously some drastic rethinking needs to be done at this 
point. 

Two sections of the missionary program have, it is 
true, been given over generally to indigenous leadership. 
The one is the indigenous Church; the other—although to 
a considerably less degree—is evangelistic work. Beyond 
these two points little has been yielded. 

But the vital point is not the extent of the area yielded. 
A mission that has yielded less may be in advance of one 
that has yielded more if the conditions in the two areas 
differ. The vital question is the spirit and attitude which 
prevails: Is it that of a parent ambitious for the develop- 
ment of his children ? Is it that of seizing every opportunity 
to lay upon the native leader all responsibility that he can 
possibly carry and to rejoice in his acceptance of it? Is it 
that of actually fraternizing with the nationals of a country 
in order to lift them to the levels of safe leadership ? Or is 
it a spirit of exclusiveness which says that after all each 
race should regulate its own affairs, function through its 
own organization, live its own life? Is it a reluctant 
yielding of leadership and authority under some pressure of 
nationalism ? There is urgent need for rethinking at this 
point. 


A {fifth point where rethinking would be useful is in 
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respect to our method of transmitting to non-Christian 
lands the dynamic and values of our Christian faith and life. 
One of the most serious charges brought against the Christian 
missionary enterprise in our day is that it is anti-national, 
that it imposes upon the East the modes of thought, the 
organization of life, the social order, the industrial system 
and the political conceptions of the West. It is for this 
that missions have been condemned in China. Anyone 
who senses the deep divides of racial temperaments that 
separate the East from the West, and who is aware of how 
extremely nationalistic the ordinary Anglo-Saxon uncon- 
sciously is, will admit that with the best of intentions of not 
acting thus, we Westerners are probably guilty of the very 
wrongdoings indicated. It is not an easy thing to divest 
oneself of the concrete forms in which one’s apprehension 
of Christ has expressed itself, and to present Him to other 
peoples without nationalistic colorations or discolorations. 

But the problem is more serious than that. We wish 
men to apprehend Christ not merely in terms of their own 
race but in terms of their own day and times. Viewing that 
vast stretch of human life in the Orient nominally called 
Christian, which is represented by the Oriental Churches, 
and seeing how dead and unfruitful their Christianity is in 
regard to progress of every sort—social, intellectual, economic, 
moral—a leading American layman asked me discouragedly : 
‘What use is there in planting Christianity in these lands 
by further missionary effort ? What assurance that it will 
constantly purify itself and vivify its organizational life 
across the centuries instead of becoming as stagnant, as 
dead, as petrified as is the case with these Churches ? ’ 

My answer is that to avert both dangers—that of a 
Christianity foreign to the genius of the country to which it 
is carried, and that also of a Christianity so formal and rigid 
as to become antiquated in respect to the needs of a present 
age—we need to study our methods of transmitting Chris- 
tianity to these foreign lands. Whether it be by the educa- 
tional method of school and college, or by the evangelistic 
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method of preaching and church work, are we transmitting 
to the non-Christian world a Christianity of fixed and 
dogmatic teachings or a Christianity of elastic and adaptable 
principles ? Are we presenting Christ as one whose signi- 
ficance to life has already been thoroughly worked out in our 
western creeds and theologies, in our western social and 
economic orders; or do we present Him as a living Lord 
whose wondrous personality may require new statements of 
allegiance and whose moral dynamic may break forth in 
new directions not envisaged at the present time? In 
other words, is the Christianity we are transmitting one 
that is adaptable to changing world conditions and that will 
even look forward with expectation to the creation of new 
values ? Personally I fear that all too frequently this latter 
conception is either wholly lacking or else yields too much 
to the alternative and less laborious method of presenting a 
completely formalized faith and a set of dogmatic beliefs. 
If this is the case, we may rest assured that the Christianity 
which is thus transmitted is still-born ; it can neither adapt 
itself to the temper of a foreign race nor to the changing 
requirements of a new age. Our methods of transmitting 
Christianity to foreign peoples call therefore for rethinking. 
There is a sixth point where creative rethinking promises 
good results of a practical character; that is, in the sphere 
of missionary organization and administration, especially 
on the field. Here two outstanding limitations of efficiency 
are observable. Their removal involves considerable study. 
One is the absence from practically every field of ad- 
ministrative unity, with all that it might spell of simplified 
missionary policy, increased influence and enriching fellow- 
ship. For years I have been engaged in the laborious task 
of adjusting denominational differences, trying to provide 
for denominational preferences, inventing ways by which 
separate groups might unite in Christian service. I confess 
now to a feeling almost of revulsion at the thought of the 
time wasted, the complications, the baffled hopes, the 
defeated ends, due to missions standing apart from each 
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other on the foreign field. The values that their separate 
administration are supposed to conserve are, I believe, for 
the most part fictitious. Each group has generally as much 
real spiritual life as another, and each group would be better 
off if brought into contact with the other group or groups. 
A unified administration of mission work in each field would 
work miracles of economy and efficiency, and, what is more, 
an enlargement of spiritual vision and Christian experience. 
And in the West I believe the average church member would 
applaud the policy. All this calls, of course, for courage as 
well as rethinking, for in some cases such unification is held 
up by denominational jealousies on the field, in other cases 
by timidity in the home offices, and in other cases by lack of 
vision and leadership. 

Another limitation in missionary administration which is 
evident in the majority of mission fields is a hopeless diffusion 
of responsibility and an absence of centralized direction. 
It is safe to say that if business were conducted by the 
methods that generally prevail in missionary administration 
in the foreign field, earnings would be meagre. The ‘ town 
meeting’ method of transacting business is not highly 
efficient, and an organization which leaves all major questions 
of policy to a popular vote of the entire missionary body 
has serious defects. Is there nothing to be learned from 
modern business in its use of specialists for specialized tasks 
and in its co-ordination of activities by centralized authority ? 
Why should theologically trained men keep accounts or 
wear themselves out in the erection of buildings ? Why 
should men without educational training and experience 
superintend schools? Are missionary traditions and rules 
the equivalent of a personal supervision and a living leader- 
ship in dealing with the problems of missionary work ? 
Can the disorganized thinking of a widely scattered group of 
missionaries gauge a situation as correctly and provide for 
meeting its emergencies as adequately as might some one 
person charged with authority and appointed to deal with 
the larger problems of the work? To find a way through 
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these inefficiencies in missionary administration will call 
for courage. 

The seventh and last point in which we venture to suggest 
rethinking is in respect to the appeal to be put forth and the 
challenge to be sounded by the missionary enterprise. 
Editorials speak of a receding tide of missionary interest. 
Mission boards are generally in financial distress in these 
days, and while that is to be expected at this time, the 
significant fact is that this financial distress in missionary 
circles preceded the economic depression. Recruits for 
missionary service are few and even of those that offer 
themselves there must be a considerable sifting before the 
men and women are found who measure up to present 
missionary standards, none too high. Surely the time is 
long overdue for a new note of appeal and a new challenge 
to missionary effort. The rising generation must be captured 
by missions or missions are doomed. The old guard is 
passing off the scene. Must the missionary movement die 
down and an interim of inactivity intervene, before the 
rising generation will itself formulate a new appeal and 
discover a gripping challenge to world missions ? May not 
some rethinking of missions, done with vision and passion 
and phrased in modern speech, appeal to the hearts and lives 
of the men of this new day? One scarcely dares even to 
suggest what the new challenge to missions should include. 
Certain it is that missions themselves must be rethought and 
reframed first, along richer, truer, larger lines than in the 
past, before the rising generation will feel challenged by them. 
But assuming such a revitalizing of the movement, we 
may well believe that the new challenge which will be 
thought out will include among other things the following 
notes. 

Service, world service. Never has appeal been made in 
vain to this motive. Men and women to-day are more 
eager, rather than less, for service, if only it seem real and 
worth while. The great war is not so far off as to allow us 
to forget with what abandonment young lives yielded to that 
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appeal. The appeal to service on higher levels of world 
service will not be less compelling. 

The new challenge will also include the appeal to creative 
living. If missions can be released from much that is 
formal and conventional and be visualized as a process of 
solving human problems, both individual and international, 
a process of really creating a new earth, then the challenge 
of that creative activity will command life and money with 
enthusiasm. But this too calls for rethinking, or else the 
note sounded will be a false one. 

Again, the new challenge will probably include the call 
to world brotherhood. Fraternité once thrilled France. 
But it was crudely conceived of and narrowly interpreted. 
The prophet has not yet arisen who can speak to the great 
deeps of the human heart in respect to world brotherhood 
in Christ : its joy, its richness, its friendships, its dynamic 
power for love and service and sacrifice. 

And whatever else the new challenge of missions will 
include, we are sure that one of its greatest notes will be the 
measureless satisfaction of fellowship with a Living Lord. 
Where mighty miracles are wrought in the transformation 
of human and world conditions, there you always find a 
sense of God’s Presence, a sense of Christ moving victoriously 
once again in the midst of His followers, who labour to 
realize His will and to enthrone Him as Lord of Love and 
Life. To gain and enjoy that vivid sense of a Living Lord, 
men and women will be willing to go to the ends of the earth. 

CuaRLes R. Watson 














LILIAS TROTTER OF ALGIERS 


By CONSTANCE E. PADWICK 


HERE is a peculiar loveliness about the artist-saints 
and a peculiar joy, for the artist more than other 
men has the power of forgetting himself in what he sees. 
His eye being single his whole body is full of the light of 
joyful response to the beauty that meets him. If it is in 
the image of God that the artist creates, it is no less in His 
image that he sees creation as ‘ very good,’ and when this 
quality of pure, disinterested seeing is translated into the 
realm of the spirit, happy and generous is the soul’s response 
to the heavenly vision. 

But if their joys are keener than those of other men, 
there awaits them also, under the conditions of the life of 
the Church on earth, a peculiar discipline and sorrow. At 
most a very few of them can spend their lives like Fra 
Angelico, wrapped in a holy innocence, expressing heavenly 
joys and sorrows almost as heavenly in the naivest glory 
of pure colour. For the most part the artist-saints have 
been saints at the cost of their art. Some, coming late to 
Christ, have forsaken it as a thing soiled by the old Christless 
years, and cutting off their right hand have entered maimed 
into the Kingdom. Nor have they felt the cost too great. 

But others have offered up a pure and noble gift for 
the sake of freedom to seek and to save that which is lost. 
The poignancy of their lives of daily renunciation lay in 
this, that what they left was beautiful and good, serviceable 
and pure. That sin which cost their Saviour His life cost 
them theirs also. 

Such a life was that of Lilias Trotter of Algiers. It 
has been recorded in a biography,’ and this article is no 


1 Lilias Trotter. Blanche A. F. Piggott. Marshall, Morgan & Scott. 6s. 
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biography, but an effort to share an experience of rare 


spiritual quality such as was given to all who called this 
woman friend. 


The choice of a career was set before her in her girlhood 
with a vividness that comes to few. She had a full and 
happy childhood in a nineteenth-century home of many 
children, with space for them all and for childish joys in 
garden and animals, in ‘ dressing up’ and ‘ experiments’ 
with air pumps and such like. She had given, at the age 
of about twelve, a simple and beautiful childish response to 
the love of her Heavenly Father, first realized by her when 
her earthly father died. She had grown into a girl of most 
quick sympathies, moved even to tears by the sudden sight 
of beauty, the confidante of all her family. Her rich nature 
was already fed by a hidden life of prayer, for which time 
had been snatched when most of the family supposed her 
to be making dolls’ clothes. 


And suddenly to this girlish life was sent the dazzling 
experience of recognition and unbounded praise from the 
recognized authority of that age in the world of esthetics. 

John Ruskin has told the story of their meeting in a 
lecture to his Oxford students.! 


For a long time I used to say, in all my elementary books, that except 
in a graceful and minor way, women could not paint or draw. 

I am beginning lately to bow myself to the much more delightful 
conviction that no one else can. How this very serious change of mind 
was first induced in me it is, if not necessary, I hope pardonable, to delay 
you by telling : 

When I was at Venice in 1876—it is about the only thing that makes 
me now content in having gone there—two English ladies, mother and 
daughter, were staying at the same hotel, the Europa. One day the 
mother sent me a pretty little note asking if I would look at the young 
lady’s drawings. On my somewhat sulky permission a few were sent, in 
which I saw there was extremely right-minded and careful work, almost 
totally without knowledge. I sent back a request that the young lady 
might be allowed to come out sketching with me. I took her over into 
the pretty cloister of the Church of La Salute * and set her for the first time 





1 Lectures on English Art ; Lecture 1, Rossetti and Holman Hunt. 
* Really of the Abbey of San Gregorio beside the Salute. 
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in her life to draw a little piece of gray marble with the sun on it, rightly. 
She may have had one lesson after that—she may have had two; the 
three, if there were three, seem to me now to have been only one! She 
seemed to learn everything the instant she was shown it, and ever so much 
more than she was taught. 


He framed her drawings and placed them in cases in the 
Ashmolean and became her champion and friend. For his 
part he could not have enough of her fresh, sympathetic 
presence : 


Stay here, June, July and August (he wrote from Brantwood) and 
you shall have such children to draw, and such flowers—and such thanks, 
and be sent home as merry as a daffodil.—Your loving, J.R. 


For herself, the friendship meant both a great enlarge- 
ment of life, as he flooded her responsive mind with his 
whimsical dogmatic brilliance, and an endorsement, by one 
with the right to speak, of that inward prompting that 
made her for ever draw. 

With this subtle incense of appreciation came the long 
tussle that decided her life’s bent. John Ruskin would fain 
have possessed her spiritually and have had her whole life 
devoted to the service of art. ‘I pause to think how— 
anyhow—I can convince you of the marvellous gift that is 
in you,’ he wrote. The girl who received his letters was 
building her life on Tauler’s Theologica Germanica and 
already spending herself in a work for the women of the 
street, who at that time haunted the neighbourhood of 
Victoria Station. She had friends among them, some more 
than half-criminal and more than half-crazy, and she could 
not be holden even of a dazzling friendship like that of John 
Ruskin. He thought he had found a disciple. When he 
was met by this unlooked-for strength of spiritual person- 
ality, he found an added romance and piquancy in their 
friendship. 


You are the most provoking creature I ever knew in this unutterably 
naughty world—and yet I’m always your loving J. R. 
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Am I not bad enough ? 

Am I not good enough ? 

Am I not whatever it is enough to be looked after a little when 
I’m ill as well as those blessed Magdalenes ? 


For her, meanwhile, the die was cast. ‘ Christian 
work’ of the ’seventies and ’eighties did not include the 
career of the artist. ‘I see as clear as daylight now,’ she 
wrote, ‘I cannot give myself to painting in the way he 
means and continue still to “‘ seek first the Kingdom of 
God and His Righteousness.” ’ 

Before most of her friends realized the struggle, her 
decision was made; but these renunciations, these layings- 
down of life, are not the affairs of a day. Lilias Trotter told 
the writer that the ache of desire was with her to the end, 
not so much on the many days when she did no drawing 
as on the days when she took up her brush to make a cover 
for an Arabic tract. Then, when fellow-Christians spoke 
with joy of ‘ the consecration of her beautiful gift,’ she was 
most conscious of the pain of the artist who takes up an 
unpractised tool and knows full well to what beauty he might 
bend it if he could but give to it his strength and life. 

Hers were elsewhere bestowed. ‘ There lies before us 
a beautiful possible life,’ she later wrote with unconscious 
self-revelation, ‘one that shall have a passion for giving, 
that shall be poured forth to God—spent out for man : that 
shall be consecrated for the hardest work and the darkest 
sinners.’ Such a surrender made, further guidance was not 
long withheld. ‘She told me,’ Miss Piggott writes, ‘ that 
whenever she prayed, the words “‘ North Africa ’’ sounded 
in her soul as though a voice were calling her.’ At the end 
of a missionary meeting some one asked: ‘ Is there anyone 
in this room whom God is calling to North Africa?’ and 
Lilias Trotter rose and said, ‘ He is calling me.’ 

She went to Algiers in 1888, and in 1928 she died there. 
Over her bed hung a map of Algeria and Tunisia, marked 
with mission stations of which she more than any other had 


been the founder, and bearing the legend in her own sensitive © 
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script, ‘ Take heed to the ministry which thou hast received 
in the Lord that thou fulfil it.’ Irresistibly her figure at 
prayer beneath her map reminded one of that tall, gaunt 
figure made by Puvis de Chavannes of St Genevieve at 
prayer over the roofs of Paris. 

What had Lilias Trotter made of her life? ‘ Five years 
of unmitigated anguish’ is a friend’s summary of the early 
days when she lived in a slum alley in Algiers, behind the 
much banged-at portal known as ‘ the door of a thousand 
dents.’ There, she learnt, horror-struck, the moral stench of 
the dark places of the earth. 

She first found her own true bent, perhaps, in journey- 
ings. To be off to the desert towns of the South satisfied 
the gipsy and the tramp in her, at whom she was wont to 
laugh. ‘There was a curious sense of lifting in body and 
soul as we got to the clay walls of Tolga,’ she wrote, ‘ even 
the brackish tea added to it and the cookery with a real 
desert pepperiness.’ She drew in draughts of spaciousness 
from ‘the huge illimitableness of everything—one’s whole 
being can expand.’ 

Her travel diaries were full of tiny vignettes of places 
seen, sometimes sketched in five minutes on scraps of grey- 
brown paper, sometimes harvested in a sensitive word or 
two: Sand-dunes 


with crested sandlarks hopping over them, and round-backed beetles 
leaving their lace-like tracery of foot-prints on the creamy surface. 


Or a desert night when 


we pegged down our door pegs and shut ourselves in with God and 
had a peaceful night with nothing to break the silence but the whining 
laugh of a jackal now and then, and the camels chewing the cud. 


But there were more than natural satisfactions for her 
in these journeyings. To share hardships of travel and to 
live without European comforts solaced her longing for 
identification with the people she had come to serve, and 
to be moving out to new villages eased the yearning that 
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she felt when she thought of places where Christ was not 
named. For her the map of the country was not a mere 
interest—it was her manual of intercession and of such 
intercession as only lovers make. 

On such journeys she passed up and down the wide 
lands of Algeria and Tunisia, a pure flame of love—and the 
people recognized her for their lover. They called her 
* Lili,” and a woman who had only once seen her, arriving 
sick in Algiers, brought her entire family caravan to Lilias 
Trotter in full confidence that ‘ Lili loves me and will not 
turn me out.’ To her too came the mark of confidence, 
rare for womankind, of invitations to coffee and talk in the 
Zaouias of those Sufi brotherhoods to whom her heart 
went out. She sat among the white-robed figures in their 
book-lined room spread with camel skins, and she found that 
‘through the mazes of their fanciful mysticism there is an 
instant response when one speaks of seeking Him who is 
Light and Life and Love.’ The sheikh of one such group has 
asked since her death for a barely understood French book 
because its frontispiece is her photograph—‘ really her face, 
how well I remember her.’ 

As leadership grew upon her it was in the image of the 
early friars, or as she would have said of the yet earlier 
seventy, that she formed her mission band. ‘ I feel ashamed 
of them when there are too many round this table,’ she told 
the writer, and they were thrust out two and two, either 
on desert tournée or to take possession of some little station. 
‘Our mission is to the outlying and untouched places,’ she 
wrote. Yet even while the mission kept and still keeps 
the stamp of this simplicity and space-hunger for the places 
where Christ is not named, there fell on her who was virtu- 
ally though quite informally the mother superior in many 
lives, a heavy discipline of leadership. Leadership with its 
inevitable discipline of loneliness was accepted, yet she 
would say, ‘ One of my first thoughts when I get to heaven 
will be “‘ How good to be relieved of responsibility.” ’ 

Her gift to Algeria was two-fold: the creation, with 
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her much-loved comrades, of an evangelistic band of some 
thirty members scattered in fifteen stations and outstations, 
and the creation of an evangelistic literature, chiefly in 
leaflet form but none the less noteworthy for its story- 
parables with their human freshness and the note of oriental 
beauty in colour and line. 

These things were the outward and visible achievement 
of her life, and the inevitable question arises, were they 
worth while ? Had they, when all was said and done, made 
the slightest dint on the Moslem life of North Africa ? 
Such questions must arise in the minds of us who are left, 
cold and unworthy, to the same Moslem world. 

Faith’s endorsement of her life-work may be given from 
several angles. If the Church of ex-Moslem Christians 
gathered as a result of this band’s work is well-nigh invisible 
in Algeria to-day, a reading of Lilias Trotter’s diaries, year 
after year, drives home the conviction of a crowd of spiritual 
children awaiting her in the life beyond. It is strange 
reading. ‘These women missionaries were asking the impos- 
sible (and they knew it) when they called for a full and 
open surrender to Christ on the part of Arab women in 
Moslem households. ‘ Difficulty is the very atmosphere of 
miracle. It is miracle in its first stage. If it is to be a 
great miracle, the condition is not difficulty but impossi- 
bility,’ Lilias Trotter wrote. Heaven, it seems, endorsed 
this expectation of miracle. To the religious psychologist 
those journals of hers would be documents of prime interest 
from the strange persistent use of dream and vision in the 
guidance to Christ of seekers who had heard of Him but once 
or twice. 

For Lilias Trotter this was a part of daily experience. 
She was quietly sure that for those shut away from the 
teaching of the Church or of books, the teaching of dream 
and vision was a normal response to any true Christward 
gropings. But her journals drive home the further impres- 
sion of soul after soul led Christward just in time to die. 
Again and again did Lilias Trotter hear from dying lips in a 
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Moslem household some phrase like ‘ Jesus has all my heart.’ 
The nature of these passings was not unobserved among 
Moslem women who would say to her ‘ Your death (i.e. a 
death of faith in Christ) is a beautiful death.’ 

* ** Comforted concerning him seeing that he was dead ”’’ 
(Lilias Trotter wrote), ‘I think we need to have the Moslem 
sheep to shepherd to know what that means.’ It would 
seem as though, one after another, these souls not very 
strong perhaps but truly Christ’s, were delivered by death 
from the impossibility of living Christianly in those Moslem 
households of North Africa. And to those whose first 
question concerning Lilias Trotter is, ‘Had she souls for 
her hire ?’ we can speak with confidence of these rescued 
ones whose full number only the next world will show. 

But for the present writer not there lies the only or 
inmost significance of such lives as those of Henry Martyn, 
Theodore Pennell, Charles de Foucauld, Temple Gairdner, 
Lilias Trotter. In truth, wherever the Christ is lifted up in 
selfless love some souls will find their way to Him. But 
the miraculous snatching of some souls from behind Islam’s 
barrier of prejudice and fear and pride cannot be the whole 
duty of Christ’s Church in regard to the Moslem world. 
For she is herself concerned with that barrier. In the 
Moslem world the Church finds no anti-Christian force which 
she can survey from the outside with calm, victorious 
mastery. Islam’s tangled tissue of truth and falsehood, its 
spiritual barrier of prejudice, fear, pride, un-love, has been 
built up from the first day until now with the assistance of 
the Church herself. Can the Church of the seventh century 
escape all blame for the picture of Christian truth and life 
that reached the Prophet of Mecca? What has the Church 
of later centuries shown to Islam but prejudice for prejudice, 
antagonism, dominance, fear, rather than redemptive love ? 
Here is a situation into which she cannot go clean-handed 
as she went to the paganism of the Greco-Roman world or 
of Northern Europe. She herself has been the part-builder 
of the spiritual barrier which now confronts her, and the 
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only weapon mighty to the pulling down of this stronghold 
is a penitent love which claims both the cleansing of the 
Cross for her own past and present, and a share of the 
suffering of the Cross for the sake of others. Human friend- 
liness and benevolence are inadequate here. Nothing will 
avail but an unqualified surrender to the way of the Cross. 

It is as a part, nay almost as a first-fruits of the Church’s 
offering of surrender to the Cross on behalf of the Moslem 
world, that lives like Lilias Trotter’s have their infinite 
significance. This was her spiritual quality. 


There were four horns to which the victim at the altar might be 
bound; we may come to the place of consecration from different sides. 
But by whatever path He leads us, there to the horns right in front we 
have to go, and to bind the thing there and take our hands right off—not 
knowing and not wanting to choose how God may deal with it. 


So those lonely vigils under the map of North Africa, 
when her lamp was alight long before the dawn, and those 
burning tides of prayer and yearning that gave her no rest 
have their significance not in the visible and immediate 
success or failure of her mission but in the greater than 
cosmic, in the spiritual warfare. 

So she lived, exposed to the tempests of high places. 
She described her own life when she wrote of the pines above 
her Swiss hotel : 


I am fascinated by those mélézes, standing like outposts, weird and 
torn, bent on holding their ground against the storms, all alone. Those 
within a stone’s throw of the tiny hotel are the very last, facing the eternal 
snow, and they have borne the storms for themselves and their brothers who 
stand below. ‘ Stand therefore ’"—that is their message. 


No impression of such lives as hers would be true that 
left out their accepted suffering and the reality of the Cross. 
Yet, as we said at the beginning, a peculiar joy is their note, 
and their joy no man taketh from them. 

The writer cherishes a characteristic little phrase of a 
last earthly meeting. A flowering twig of wild pear-blossom 
had been brought to Miss Trotter’s sick-room from a tree 
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which had flowered when all else on the hillside had the arid 
brownness of an Algerian autumn. Miss Trotter glowed 
over the surprise of it, caressed it with her artist’s hands, and 
said, with intense delight, ‘Oh, that’s so like souls: you 
never know when they’ll break out.’ Of natural beauty she 
would write : 


It makes me feel that in spite of all we have cost Him and do cost 
Him, Christ is anointed with the oil of gladness above His fellows. 


Even so might we say reverently of the souls that have 
yielded all to Him that they are anointed above others 
with the oil of gladness. And in Lilias Trotter’s case the 
very hardness for the Christian soul of facing the spiritual 
antagonism of the Moslem world, was turned into the joy 
of the athlete. It was not merely that, looking to the 
future she could say, ‘ To live in a place where the oppression 
of the enemy is so strong will make the first draught of the 
air of heaven so wonderful.’ In the very situation of those 
called to keep vigil with Christ on behalf of the Moslem 
world she found a peculiar joy. 


The autumn-crocus is the snowdrop as it were of these lands, breaking 
out of the hard dry ground, and laughing at the barrenness of everything 
around in its faith that the rains are coming. . . . Wonderful things may 
be waiting in the ages to come as the fruit of Christ’s sacrifice, but nothing 
can come up to the joy of being part of His ‘ autumn-crocus ’—the first 
thing which He sees of the travail of His soul. 


The last words in her journal, written in pencil in a 
sick woman’s difficult handwriting, are a fragmentary 
meditation on the ‘ open flowers’ in the carvings of the 
temple of old. 


Open flowers surely tell of the joy that is to run through it all. We 
speak of the God of love and of the God of peace, so seldom of the God of 
joy ; just that one thing that the opening flowers tell of. 


So she summed up her life experience in God. 
Constance E. Papwick 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


MUSLIM THEOLOGY 


Dre DOGMATISCHEN LEHREN DER ANHANGER DES IsLam. Von ABu’L- 
Hasan ALI IBN IsMalL AL-AsH‘aRI. Herausgegeben von H. Rirrer. 
2 Bde. Stambul: German Archeological Institute. 1930. 

Der Istam: Mir AusscHLuss DES Qor’aANs. Von JosEPH SCHACHT. 
Tibingen: Mohr. M. 9.30. 1981. 

IsLAM UND CHRISTENTUM IM MITTELALTER: Beitraige zur Geschichte der 
muslimischen Polemik gegen das Christentum in Arabischer 
Sprache. Von ErpMAnN Faitscu. Breslau: Miller und Seiffert. 
M. 8. 1930. 


P\HE study of Muslim theology in recent years has had a tendency 
to confine itself to the investigation of the history and doctrine 
of the numerous and sometimes obscure Muslim sects. Such in- 
vestigation, of course, is necessary and valuable, but after following 
up so many side issues it is refreshing to come back again into the 
main stream, and one peculiar feature of interest in all three of these 
volumes before us is that they force us back to the main stream of 
Islamic doctrine, though each leads us to it by a different route. 
Dr Hellmut Ritter’s work is the fruit of his researches among 
the manuscripts of those rich storehouses in Constantinople, now, 
under the new régime, being slowly made available to the rest of 
the world. It forms the first number of the Bibliotheca Islamica 
being published by the German Archeological Institute at Stambul. 
All modern orthodox Muslim theologians belong to the school of 
al-Ash‘ari, who led the revolt against rationalism and laid the founda- 
tions of orthodox dogmatics. Theology was somewhat slow in 
developing in Islam, and of its early stages we know extremely little. 
In the second and third Islamic centuries the rationalistic school of 
the Mu’tazilites, founded on the Greek learning and using the Greek 
dialectic, was intellectually supreme. Towards the close of the 
third century rose al-Ash‘ari, who, though brought up a Mu’tazilite, 
turned against them, and using their own dialectic against them, 
hammered out an intellectual basis for an orthodox theology. It is 
probably true that the movement of revolt against Mu’tazilism had 
9 
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been going on for long before al-Ash‘ari appeared, and popular 
tradition has attributed to his name much that was due to a broad 
movement of thought rather than to an individual ; but it is certain 
that in him the movement became articulate and he was the champion 
of the anti-rationalistic point of view. It has been our misfortune, 
however, that up till now we have had available of al-Ash‘ari’s own 
writings only two small tractates, though tradition says that his 
works numbered two to three hundred. Dr Ritter’s find now puts 
into our hands a work of unusual importance, for in these two 
volumes we have al-Ash‘ari’s own account of the doctrines of all the 
theologians of Islam, orthodox or heterodox, up to his own time. 
Most important of all, however, is that where we have been able to 
check his account of these doctrines from independent documents, 
we find that al-Ash‘ari, unlike most heresiologists, has been scrupu- 
lously fair to the men whose views he sets forth, and in general 
allows them to speak for themselves. 
Professor Schacht’s work is in a sense similar, though he deals 
with a later period in most of his volume. It is Heft 16 of the 
new edition of Bertholet’s Religionsgeschichtliches Lesebuch, a series 
intended to put into the hands of students reliable translations of 
documents dealing with the great religions of the world. With this 
purpose in mind Professor Schacht has selected sixty-three repre- 
sentative figures from among the theologians, philosophers, mystics, 
jurists and reformers of Islam, and translated a passage from each 
as typical of his contribution to the development of Islamic thought. 
The material is arranged in five parts: Tradition, with selections 
from the collections of Traditions by Bukhari, Muslim, Abu Dawud 
and an-Nawawi; Canon Law, with selections from the jurist ash- 
Shafi’i and the theologian al-Ghazzali; Dogmatics, with selections 
from writers of all periods and all shades of belief, orthodox and 
heterodox, scholastic and mystic, Sunni and Shia, rationalist and 
fundamentalist ; Reformers, five selections representative of that 
school that we know best under the name of the Wahhabis ; 
Modernists, six passages from the somewhat revolutionary modernists 
of our day, Amir Ali and Khuda Bukhsh of India, Muhammad Abdu, 
Ali Abd ar-Raziq and Taha Hussain of Egypt, and Ziya Gék Alp 
of Turkey. The translation has been done with unusual competence 
and is provided with brief explanatory notes and a glossary of Arabic 
termini technici. The volume thus provides an exceedingly useful 
and interesting sketch of the development of Muslim religious 
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thought, and even the student who is familiar with the texts in the 
original is grateful for this clear picture of general development. 

Dr Fritsch’s thesis, written from the Roman Catholic stand- 
point and published in the Breslauer Studien zur historischen The- 
ologie, is narrower in its scope, but in some ways lets us get even 
more intimately into touch with the theological thought of Islam. 
It is a treatise on the controversial literature of Islam written against 
Christianity from al-Hashimi in the early ninth century of our era 
up to a.D. 1455, the date of an anonymous but exceedingly able 
controversial tract preserved in MS. in the Leiden university library. 

The work is divided into two parts: the first historical, giving 
an account of the thirteen controversialists with whose works the 
author is concerned, the second dealing with the subjects of con- 
troversy, setting forth the main matters of controversy between 
Islam and Christianity, and examining the arguments which the 
above-mentioned writers set out as their defence of Islam and their 
objection to Christianity. To the missionary this is all of exceeding 
interest, and tempts the reviewer to encroach on the space allotted 
him to set it forth. The different writers naturally approach these 
questions from different angles and have their individual likes and 
dislikes, but it is striking how little the general ground of con- 
troversy changes from century to century. The question of the 
validity of the Scriptures which we claim to be genuine but the 
Muslim says are corrupted, and the Qur’an which we declare a 
human and erroneous compilation, but which to the Muslim is the 
very word of God written on the tables before the foundation of the 
world, naturally looms large. The Person of Christ, the Trinity 
and the Doctrine of Redemption are the three theological crucial 
points of controversy, and, in a way that seems strange to us, 
enormous pains are taken to demonstrate that the coming of 
Muhammad was foretold in the Old and New Testaments. Occa- 
sionally there is reference to the Christian cult and morality, but 
the theological points are the important ones. 

Fritsch has done his work carefully and gathered together a 
great amount of material not readily accessible to the student, so 
that his work will be of fundamental importance to all who are 
interested in knowing just what is the case that Islam can present 
against the Christian message. 


ARTHUR JEFFERY 
CAIRO 
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MYSTICISM, EARLY AND RECENT 


Stupres in Earty Mysticism IN THE NEAR AND MippLe East. By 
MarGaret Situ, Ph.D. London: Sheldon Press. 12s. 6d. 1981, 

Baui’tsm, rts Orion, History anp Teacnincs. By WiLL1amM McELWEE 
Mi.ter, B.D. Introduction by Rospert Speer, D.D. New York: 
Revell. $2. 1981. 


R MARGARET SMITH gives an account of the rise and spread 
of asceticism and mysticism in the Near and Middle East from 
early Christian times to the appearance of Islam, and endeavours 
to stress the fact that the Islamic mysticism which passes under 
the name of Sifism has its origin in its Christian prototype as 
developed in the Greek and Syriac-speaking Churches. Few scholars 
will deny that she has succeeded in her task. Indeed, her work 
possesses all the qualities that one would have expected from the 
author of Radbi‘a the Mystic. Specialists in this or that branch of 
Christian or Islamic mysticism might have wished to see some 
points more fully treated ; some of them might even have wished 
not to see here and there broad conclusions drawn from isolated 
cases of asceticism, especially in the early Islamic section, but these 
are minor criticisms which do not greatly affect the value of the 
work. The impression that the book has made on me is that it is 
the outcome of much reading and of conscientious researches into 
the best authorities, both eastern and western. 

The work is divided into ten chapters and a conclusion. The 
sequence of events follows naturally from one chapter to another. 
Of special interest are Chapters vi-1x, and the conclusion in which 
the author compares Islamic with Christian mysticism and shows 
that there is hardly any point of Siifism that cannot be traced to a 
Christian background either Hellenic or Syriac. The subject had 
already been treated at some length by Wensinck and others, but 
here it is treated in a comprehensive way that had never been pre- 
viously attempted. The author knocks another nail into the coffin 
of the theory that the Muslims, especially the Arabian division of 
Islam, added anything original to our knowledge in the domain of 
science or theology. They were good pupils of previous masters, 
and hardly ever good masters capable of original thought. 

The author’s work is singularly free from errors. I will, how- 
ever, draw attention to a few inaccuracies. On p. 87 it is stated 
that Oxyrhyncus was situated twelve miles south of Cairo. In 
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reality Oxyrhyncus, called in our days Bahnasi, is separated from 
Cairo by about one hundred and ten miles.. The Beni Tanikh were 
living near Babrain, not Aleppo (p. 106). On p. 155 it is suggested 
that some early Muslim mystics were known under the title of ruhban 
(hermits, monks). I do not know of any genuine Islamic sect or 
individual that was called by this name, which is exclusively devoted 
to Christian monks. The tradition la ruhbdniyata fil-Islam is all- 
binding. On p. 258 it is intimated that a few educated Sifis might 
have read the Greek authors in the original. I do not believe that 
any Muslim ascetic was in a position to read Greek. 

Dr Smith is felicitous in her quotations, and the Syriac, Arabic 
and Persian proper names and technical terms to which she refers 
are correctly given. I only noticed the following imperfections. 
On pp. 45-6, for Yahbh read Yahebh. The mistake is due to Dr 
Smith’s source. On p. 127, for ‘Ugqaz read ‘Ukdz (with a kaf). On 
p- 158, for Hudayfa read Hudhayfa (with a dhal). On p. 155, for 
qussas read quss@s (with a sad). 

This work will be read by specialists and laymen alike with much 
interest and profit. 

I must confess that the second work under review, Bah@ism, 
by Mr Miller, did not interest me as much as the first. The work 
itself is well written and scholarly, but the subject to me is less 
important. I am more and more convinced that it is the love of 
novelty that characterized the writings of the western authors and 
travellers of the time that gave to the politico-religious movement 
called Babism and Baha’ism much of the importance that it has 
undeservedly acquired in Europe and in America. In England the 
interest taken in Baha’ism was mostly due to the late Professor 
Browne of Cambridge, whose love for anything Persian was well 
known. Hardly any century of Islamic culture fails to reveal an 
eccentric Sheikh or Pir who does not utter some words of supposed 
reform on this or that point of Muslim religion. This is especially 
the case since Islam began to feel the terrific impact of western 
civilization. Left to the natural course of events, the Sheikh either 
died peacefully, and his words of innovation, after a short hearing 
from a few bazar-dwellers or madrasah-squatters, evaporated in 
thin air, or he was secretly removed from the public eye by orthodoxy. 
The same fate would have in all probability befallen the Shirazian 
Mirza ‘Ali Muhammad, self-styled Bab, ‘the Gate,’ who died near 
Lake Urumiah in 1850, and Baha‘ullah who passed away in ‘Akka 


@ 
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(Palestine) in 1892, after having proclaimed himself ‘ God the Father,’ 
and persecuted a rival who had called himself Subhi-Azal, the 
* Morning of Eternity.’ In spite of all the interest taken in Bahia’ism 
by some writers in Europe and in America, and in spite of intensive 
propaganda carried on by well-subsidized proselytes, the number of 
the Baha’is of our days does not exceed four thousand in all Persia. 

The principal teachings or ‘ principles’ of the Bahia’is are 
enumerated on pp. 121-2 and 189, and nearly all of them fall into 
the domain of the commonplace. Amongst them we note: Per- 
mission to all peoples to unite in friendly intercourse ; permission 
to study foreign languages and the choice of one language for all 
mankind ; all may follow their own taste in dress and wearing of 
the hair; all books of science are to be destroyed and philosophy is 
to be abrogated ; all men must learn and practise some craft, trade 
or profession ; the independent investigation of truth ; international 
peace ; universal education. These ‘ principles * are no doubt good, 
but hardly inaugurate a new religion. 

No previous work on Baha’ism has viola Mr Miller’s notice, 
and his book may be recommended to all those interested in the 
solution of the psychological problem presented by the Bahi’i 
movement, not in Persia but in Europe and America. 


A. MINGANA 
Ry.Lanps Lisrary, MANCHESTER 





EVANGELICAL BELIEF AND THE THOUGHT OF TO-DAY 


Der EVANGELISCHE GLAUBE UND DAS DENKEN DER GEGENWART: Grund- 
ziige einer christlichen Lebensanschauung. 1. Band. GLAUBE 
UND DENKEN. Von Kari Hem. Berlin: Furche-Verlag. M. 12. 
1931. 


FTER a long silence Karl Heim, Professor of Systematic Theology 

in Tiibingen, has come before the public again with an im- 
portant work, which even before its publication aroused quite 
unusual interest in Germany and has now become generally the 
subject of lively debate. This new book bears all the characteristics 
of Heim’s well-known distinguished style. The language is clear 
and dignified, lucid and arresting. Modern thought, particularly 
the philosophical work of the present day, is examined in a com- 
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prehensive manner. Although his mind is open to the questionings 
of the present day, Heim never allows himself to be moved from 
the eternal foundation of biblical truth. On the contrary, he stands 
over against the theoretical and practical relativism of our day as 
a steadfast and faithful witness of the living power of the Gospel, 
which alone brings salvation. 

The most notable achievement of the present work, which is to 
be followed by two further volumes on the doctrine of Christ and on 
the relation between theology and modern science, is to be found 
in the field of modern philosophy of religion. Starting from a 
radical analysis of reality, Heim deals with the ultimate foundations 
which underlie our human existence and which nevertheless have 
no meaning if they are not themselves in turn based upon an omni- 
present, personal, divine reality, in which the restlessness of all our 
questionings and researches comes to rest. It is therefore, in the 
first instance, a new kind of doctrine of categories which Karl Heim 
here builds up, or as he would prefer to say a doctrine of the ‘ dimen- 
sions ’ in which our human existence is always given to us. 

It is not Heim’s intention, as it has frequently and mistakenly 
been supposed to be, to try to arrive at proof of the existence of God 
by the way of speculation. He means only to show that there is 
no single vital question which when it is thought out with patience 
and sincerity does not lead us of necessity up to the question of 
God. There are no neutral regions where one can escape from the 
all-embracing claims of God. By our own reason and power we 
cannot penetrate further than the unresolved riddle of God. Whether 
an answer will come, how it will come, we cannot of ourselves think 
out. We can only listen with the desire of faith when the apostles 
now, as in the past, bear their witness in the face of a world that 
is hungry for God, in need of redemption and of peace, and in their 
objective narrative style recount the good news that God has spoken 
to the world in Christ, and has given Himself to us to create a new 
community in Him. Heim lays extraordinarily strong emphasis on 
the indicative, factual character of redemption, and with this under- 
standing of the Gospel stands or falls the right of the Christian 
Church to a world mission. What Jesus brings is no doctrine of 
moral self-fulfilment—such teaching is found in many non-Christian 
religions. No, Jesus brings about a new world situation and calls 
all who believe in Him to take their stand on this new changed 
divine fact, and from it to receive the power for a new life. 
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The book, further, contains valuable contributions to the under- 
standing and criticism of secularism. Heim has a superlative know- 
ledge of modern life and its manifold needs and despairs. The 
modern man suffers under a boundless moral relativism. All the 
established institutions of life have collapsed. We cannot of our- 
selves stand fast and keep our integrity in the fiery trials of tempta- 
tion if God’s authority does not recover its power over us and bind 
us. All vocations, whether of head or of hand, have to-day lost 
their eternal meaning. No light from above falls any longer on our 
actions. Men cannot break free from the oppression of the complete 
arbitrariness of their whole existence. The chief fault, Heim 
maintains, is to be traced to excessive specialization in the uni- 
versities. We have no longer any true contact with one another, 
nowhere can we find a comprehensive view of the whole, everywhere 
there is only specialization carried to excess. Theology has with- 
drawn itself too much from the general responsibility for the world, 
and has concerned itself one-sidedly with the inner life of the soul. 
Thus wide areas of life are increasingly left to themselves and fall 
into a slavish dependence upon unholy forces, inimical to God. 
Heim sets once more before theology broad universal tasks and 
himself courageously takes his share in grappling with them. The 
secularized world can be overcome only if Christianity again dares 
to oppose it in the name of God, with the high claim and personal 
obedience to the truth that God has set under Christ and His lordship 
all things and all realms of life. In this connexion Heim’s assertions 
and demands open immense perspectives for missionary work. . 

Lastly, in the final chapter comes an extremely important dis- 
cussion of the theology of Karl Barth. Heim recognizes that he is 
close to Barth on many vital questions. We men cannot control 
God and His Spirit. We have absolutely no means in our power 
to compel Him to come to us if He did not give Himself to us in free 
condescension. But God in His compassion continually manifests 
His presence in the Christian congregation, enters into the poverty 
and darkness of our hearts, brings enlightenment and gives us com- 
mands and guidance for the difficult problems of the moral conduct 
of life in modern conditions. On this question of the indwelling and 
illumination of the Spirit Heim finds lacking in Barth an important 
element in the message and faith of the early apostolic Church. 
But for the practical tasks of Christianity, and its conflict with the 
spirit of the world, a clear understanding on these fundamental 
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questions of the Christian ethic is absolutely indispensable. Barth 
and his friends hotly contest the justice of Heim’s criticism, while 
others have found it entirely pertinent and justifiable. However 
that may be, the discussion in Germany over this part of the book 
is likely to be carried on for a long time to come. 

Among German systematic theologians it is Heim who, since 
the death of Martin Kahler, has taken the idea of missions most 
deeply into his theological thinking. Though the present work 
may be regarded as primarily a coming to grips with the most recent 
German philosophy, yet the reader with missionary interests will 
not infrequently in reading these pages come upon passages which 
have a direct and fruitful bearing on missionary theology. 

BasE. A. K6OBERLE 


PROTESTANT MISSIONS IN SOUTH AMERICA 


THe River Piate Repusuics: A Survey of the Religious, Economic 
and Social Conditions in Argentina, Paraguay and Uruguay. By 
W. E. Browninc. Maps. 1928. 

THe West Coast Repusiics or SoutH America: Chile, Peru and 
Bolivia. By W. E. Browninc, Joun Ritcure and KENNETH 
G. Gruss. Maps. 1930. 

THE NortTHern REPuBLICS OF SouTH AMERICA: Ecuador, Colombia and 
Venezuela. By KENNETH G. GruBB. Maps. 1931. 

THe Lowtanp Inp1ans oF Amazonia: A Survey of the Location and 
Religious Conditions of the Indians of Colombia, Venezuela, the 
Guianas, Ecuador, Peru, Brazil and Bolivia. By KENNETH G. 
Gruss. Maps. 1927. Each London: World Dominion Press. 
5s. or $2.00. 


IS is a valuable series of studies. The World Dominion Press 

should be congratulated for having set aside such an efficient 
surveyor as Mr Kenneth G. Grubb. When the material recently 
gathered by him and Professor Braga about Brazil has been pub- 
lished, we shall have in this series a complete outline statement of 
the position and problems of the evangelical movement in South 
America, with sufficient historical and geographical background for 
explaining some of the difficulties involved in evangelical missions 
there. Mr Grubb went to Amazonia as a scientist and stayed on 
as a missionary for several years. During the last three years he 
has made an intensive study of certain regions and has secured the 
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help of leading missionaries in the preparation of these four 
volumes. 

In Dr Webster E. Browning’s volume the religious life from the 
standpoint of both the Roman Catholic and the evangelical churches 
is outlined. The relation of State and Church and the attitude of 
public opinion toward religion are briefly intimated, and there is an 
interesting statement of the reasons for the slow progress of Protestant 
Christianity, taken chiefly from the opinions of leading Argentinians. 
The survey shows that there are about fifty different evangelical 
churches and missionary organizations in Argentina alone. Many of 
these work largely in their own way. There are divisions even among 
communions themselves, such as the Anglicans, some of whom 
approve of work among the Spanish-speaking people, while others 
are opposed to any work that appears to proselytize among Roman 
Catholics, confining their activities entirely to the foreign colonies 
and to the Indians. The Committee on Co-operation in the River 
Plate has its headquarters in Buenos Aires and represents the more 
important evangelical elements in Argentina. The outstanding 
British work is that of the Anglicans among the Indians. of the Chaco 
district and the large philanthropic schools under William Morris. 
These latter reach thousands of poor children in Buenos Aires. A 
union theological seminary, a union bookstore and a union college 
are supported largely by American missionary organizations. No 
mention is made of the work of the Seventh-Day Adventists, which 
is the largest Protestant mission in the Republic. 

The evangelical cause in Chile shows considerably more united 
spirit than in Argentina. One of the striking features in Chile is 
the great progress made by the Pentecost movement, which is 
difficult to explain because the Chileans are less apt to be carried 
away by sensationalism than most of the other Latin Americans. 
The remarkable power of the American missionary who left the 
Methodist Church to begin and guide this movement probably 
explains much of its development. The evangelical Church according 
to this survey has not made much numerical advance during the 
last ten years. The Union Seminary had to close its doors one year 
because there were no students. The picture would be much more 
encouraging if the surveyor had given an account of the new social 
movements in Chile, many of which have been inspired by mission- 
aries teaching in the university and by former students of the evan- 
gelical schools. 
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In Bolivia evangelical progress has been notably slow. In the 
whole Republic there are 1826 church members, or 14 per missionary. 
The percentage would be much lower if it were not for the notable 
work of the Adventists. The other bodies, with 124 missionaries, 
have only 501 members on their rolls. The geographical conditions 
of Bolivia are responsible for much of the difficulty. Work among 
the Indians, who constitute the largest part of the population, has 
been the most successful. The Adventists who conduct their work 
almost entirely among the Indians around Lake Titicaca have used 
self-propagating methods with notable results. The question of 
how to attract the university students and the intellectual classes 
generally to the Gospel still remains unsolved. Literature has been 
very little used in propagation. The most important educational 
work is that of the American Methodist schools in La Paz and Cocha- 
bamba. In the Department of La Paz there are seven provinces, 
with a population of 899,300, without a missionary. In the south 
of the Republic are great untouched regions. A re-study of this field 
and the readjustment of the forces is shown by this survey to be 
greatly needed. 

Mr Ritchie has personally participated in the most interesting 
struggle for religious liberty in Peru during the last twenty years. 
His descriptions of this struggle and of the building of a native 
church in the mountains of Peru are intensely interesting. 

In Peru the leading evangelical bodies are three. The American 
Methodists have most of their work in Lima, Callao and Huancayo. 
Their missionaries mostly devote themselves to educational work, 
leaving evangelistic work to Latin Americans. The Evangelical 
Union of South America has a church at Lima, but its principal 
work is in southern Peru, especially around Cuzco, with an important 
agricultural work in Urco among the Quechue Indians. The Free 
Church of Scotland has a magnificent school for boys in Lima which 
is reaching some of the leading citizens of the capital. It also has 
educational and evangelistic work in northern Peru. The Christian 
Missionary Alliance, the Church of the Nazarene and the Seventh- 
Day Adventists are also at work. National leadership of the churches 
is lacking. The fanatical character of the people as well as the 
poverty of the great masses have been hindrances to the develop- 
ment of any strong evangelical churches. Here also is seen the 
necessity for a readjustment of the whole evangelical program in 
order that more emphasis may be given to the development of self- 
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supporting and self-directing churches. The recent revolution in 
Peru threatens the country with a long social struggle such as Mexico 
has gone through during the last twenty years. 

Mr Ritchie believes that in Peru two things should especially be 
recognized : the value of the printed page and an evangelistic move- 
ment which would emphasize the lecture method, and so reach large 


numbers of people through meetings in public halls, theatres, schools 
and clubs. 


The three Northern Republics of Ecuador, Colombia and Venezuela 
are among the most isolated of Latin America. The American 
Presbyterian Board in Colombia and Venezuela is the only large 
denominational agency at work. Other societies are of the 
independent type. The whole question of the permanent value of 
the purely evangelistic type of work and the emphasis usually placed 
on specific doctrines is raised by this survey, which shows that one 
society in Ecuador has six missionaries and thirty-five church 
members after thirty years of work. 

Colombia has recently set itself toward progress and a liberal 
régime. The new President, a former student in an evangelical 
school, is the first liberal President the country has had for forty 
years. His program for economic, social and educational reform 
offers new opportunities for Christian service. 

The Lowland Indians of Amazonia is in some ways the most 
important book of the four, because the subject is less known and 
more neglected. It is common to speak of the shortcomings of the 
Roman Catholic Church in relation to the Indians of Latin America, 
but few realize that during the first forty years after the conquest 
of Mexico the Roman Catholics probably translated into different 
Indian languages more parts of the Bible, catechisms and religious 
books than the Protestant missionary agencies and Bible societies 
have done in the last hundred years. But lately the Roman Catholic 
Church has neglected the Indians, as is here clearly shown. 

The weak point about these surveys is their failure to take into 
consideration the recent economic, social and spiritual movements 
which must necessarily influence profoundly any consideration of 
the Christian program. The picture of evangelical work in South 
America as here presented is much darker than it would have been 
had the influence of these workers on the community at large, in 
political, social, educational and moral reform been shown. It is 
important for us to have a plain statistical study like this, to compel 
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evangelical leaders to look facts in the face. But readers should 
remember that such statistical studies cannot show the far-reaching 
influence of the numerically small group of Protestants in South 
America nor present the whole situation. 

The Iberian peoples are to-day in flux as never before; at the 
same time they are wondering if, after all, the Anglo-Saxon peoples 
have gone as far ahead of them as has been the boast of the machine 
age. If Anglo-Saxon Protestantism has any special message for 
Iberian peoples it ought to be given on the basis of a consideration 
of what Count Keyserling has recently said : 


I prophesy that an Iberian period will follow the North American one 
which we are witnessing. All that is most important for the future of 
humanity is to be expected from Spanish America which is ripening, 
and from Spain which is arising. Such a cultural cycle is endowed with 
all the qualities necessary to supplement or overpower the one-sidedness 
of North America, leaning, as she does, toward the mechanical and 
technical. 


New York S. G. INMAN 


THE FRONTIER PEOPLES OF INDIA 


Tue Frontier Peopies or Inp1a: A Missionary Survey. By ALEXANDER 
McLetsxu. London: World Dominion Press. 3s. 6d. and 5s. 19381. 


HE compiler of this Survey gives us the results of his experience 
during twenty-five years of local travel, together with mono- 
graphs and extracts from reports by many missionaries of standing. 
The task is immense and complicated to the last degree. The 
unity of the subject is purely geographical, its complexity is climatic, 
cultural, racial, linguistic, religious. Effective co-ordination of this 
scattered group of missions, except in statistics, seems hopeless. At 
what should such a survey aim? Obviously the missions in these 
lands almost always represent an outreach from the more populous 
districts and larger churches of the adjacent plains, the exception 
being the Moravians who flung themselves direct into Lesser Tibet, 
with no étappe between that and the sea. Still they too have formed 
links with the churches of the Panjab through Kashmir. 
The North-West Frontier Province, with a Christian community 
of 3945, is linked to the churches, chiefly Anglican and Presbyterian, 
of the Panjab, whence many Christians of low degree and a few of 
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higher standing come in and help to spread the faith. The same 
churches are represented at a different outlet in Jammu and Kashmir, 
with 1429 members. The Simla Hills (841) represent largely immi- 
gration of officials and hangers-on from various regions. The 
churches of Kumaon (5242) are chiefly the fruit of work by the 
American Methodist Episcopal mission, and form part of its organiza- 
tion in the United Provinces. The Christians of Darjiling and 
adjacent districts, including Sikkim, number 1176, mainly affiliated 
to the Scottish Presbyterians. Their contacts are chiefly with the 
churches of Bengal. 

The main line of work then appears to be that of co-operative 
endeavour to strengthen the fellowship of the frontier churches with 
their sisters of the plains, so that the resources of the wealthier and 
more cultured regions may fructify the life of the remoter and less 
advanced. And the societies will do well to concentrate on the main 
areas of these Himalayan missions as reservoirs of spontaneous 
enterprise in the regions beyond. Most of all does this apply to the 
non-Himalayan regions of the North-West Frontier. As their link 
with the Panjab churches is made strong and vital, so will be the 
result one day when the passes that admitted the inflow of the armies 
of Islam into India are fully opened for the outflow of the Gospel of 
Peace. 

Mr McLeish’s Survey has provided a useful help to missionary 
leaders and others towards the clarifying of thought and effort for 
these frontier lands. It has good outline maps of the Moslem, Hindu 
and Buddhist areas and of the whole, also a full index; and the 
extraordinary cheapness of the book should enable every interested 
person to get it. The matter is heterogeneous and might well have 
been more thoroughly digested and balanced, but it is readable and 
there are sectional surveys, such as that of the Chamba State, which 
will be of permanent value. One wonders that, where the Kangra 
District is dealt with, the Anglican Mission in Kangra itself is 
omitted. Dr Kilgour’s sketch of the Bible in the Himalayas is a 
specially useful contribution, but the whole book will demand careful 
attention on the part of those responsible for the work. The statis- 
tical tables are clear and careful. Necessarily they are based on the 
census of 1921, but there is a supplementary summary of the figures 
for 1981. 


H. U. WertBREcHT STANTON 
BouRNEMOUTH 
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MAHATMA GANDHI 


MauatmMa GANDuI AT Work: His own Story continued. Edited by C. F. 
AnprEws. London: Allen & Unwin. 12s, 6d. 1981. 

Tue Dawn or INDIAN FREEDOM, By Jack C. WinsLow and VERRIER 
E.win. Foreword by the Arcusisnop or York. London: Allen 
& Unwin, 4s. 6d. 1981. 


NE of the interesting things about Mahatma Gandhi is that he is 
infinitely the best interpreter of his own ideals and work. No 
one else has ever succeeded in conveying the sharp, clear impression of 
his personality which his own writing leaves on the mind. Mr Andrews 
has laid us all under a debt by the production of the three volumes 
in which Mr Gandhi speaks for himself about his work, his life and 
his message. In this, the last of the three, the South African episode 
is treated by itself, and just because it is a complete whole it affords 
us an excellent opportunity of seeing how the principle of satyagraha 
works. 

Every one knows the story, and we need do no more here than 
recall in a sentence that it was the indignities offered to the Indians 
in South Africa that first summoned Mr Gandhi from the work of a 
successful barrister to the public activities in which he has since 
engaged ; that in the struggle against the South African Government 
he developed the idea and the technique of satyagraha; and that by 
these methods he secured a surprising victory. Satyagraha means 
‘truth-firmness ’: the satyagrahi, faced by evil or injustice to which 
he must offer resistance, will do so not by mere negation but by 
standing firm in the truth, suffering patiently what may come to him, 
using no force but the truth, and seeking by every means that is 
truthful and loving to overcome his opponent and win him to the 
truth. ‘ Truth’ is the key-idea, and it is largely missed in such a 
phrase as ‘ soul-force.’ 

At the core of Mr Gandhi’s personality is an indomitable courage : 
he can, we imagine, be opinionated and wrong-headed and argue an 
abstract point, when the fit takes him, to the despair of all beholders, 
but he is one of the few men in history who have kept the tenacity 
and humour of the born fighter while totally eschewing the traditional 
weapons. It is an important point, for it explains why Mr Gandhi 
is so much liked by Europeans who meet him, however they may 
regard his political aims. He is essentially a concrete, individual 
personality, not the mere exponent of a theory. 
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Nevertheless, we must make our account with satyagraha. It 
owes something to the Sermon on the Mount, something to Buddha, 
something to Tolstoy and Ruskin, something to the Gita. Father 
Elwin has no doubts that it is simply Christianity in action, the long- 
sought moral equivalent for war. He admits the dangers (patent 
enough in India to-day) of the idea becoming fashionable, so that 
every one who finds himself faced by something distasteful will offer 
non-violent non-co-operation. He seems to us to overlook the 
difference between satyagraha offered by disciplined believers and 
satyagraha become the slogan of a mob. Mr Gandhi recognized the 
need for training in his earlier movement and suspended operations 
when the discipline failed, but he seems now to be content to urge a 
whole nation to a course which cannot be maintained except on inner 
spiritual resources. 

That satyagraha, offered by disciplined believers, is a highly effec- 
tive political weapon there can be little doubt, especially when used 
against opponents whose ruthlessness in reply is incommoded by a 
moral sense. That it is infinitely better than war surely is true. 
But Father Elwin claims too much when he equates it with the 
Christian principle: it is enough to point out that the satyagrahi 
always seems to want something for himself, though he gets it by 
sacrifice. It is a Christian way of fighting for what you want ; but 
(unworthily we ask it) ought you to fight for it at all? Anyway, 
Mr Andrews’ book, which consists entirely of Mr Gandhi’s own words, 
ought on no account to be missed. 

The book by Fathers Winslow and Elwin is frankly disappointing. 
The chapters on the Gandhi movement by Father Elwin are much 
the best; they are partisan in statement but full of insight, and 
written with plenty of force and colour. Father Winslow deals with 
the general situation in India, skirting the difficulties where Mr 
Gandhi would state them brutally, and with the future of the Church 
in India, on which he is hopeful and suggestive. The book may be 
commended, as Dr Temple commends it, as an attempt on the part 
of Englishmen who in Christa-Seva-Sangha have sought to identify 
themselves with India to interpret the Indian situation to their 
fellow-countrymen. But the Archbishop would hardly attach as 
much value as Father Winslow does to the sentence : ‘ That Spirit is 
the one reality is, for India, a truth that hardly needs assertion’ 
(p. 870). Unfortunately, the attitude to the phenomenal world 
which is in India all too often the fruit of this conception of reality 
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is indistinguishable from secularism. In either case the world is 
surrendered to itself: in the one case as maya (illusion), for Brahman 
alone is real, and in the other because there is nothing but the world. 
It is a defect in Father Winslow’s writing that he somewhat obscures 
the challenge which the religion of the Incarnation offers to Indian 
thought. 


WiLi1amM Paton 
St ALBANS 





INDUSTRY AND SOCIAL WELFARE IN INDIA 


Tue INDIAN Peasant Uprootep: A Study of the Human Machine. By 
MarGARET Reap. Foreword by J. H. Wuittey. Illustrated, 
London: Longmans. 5s. and 6s, 1981. 

Tue Socrat SETTLEMENT AS AN EDUCATIONAL Factor IN INDIA. By 
CurrrorD MANSHARDT, Ph.D. Calcutta: Association Press. 
Re. 1 and Re. 1.8. 1981. 


EVERAL things have combined to focus attention on industrial 
conditions in India: the Royal Commission on Labour in India, 
whose report has just been published ; industrial unrest ; the boycott 
movement, with its direct effect on British trade. These have drawn 
attention to the fact that India’s problems are not only political, 
and have re-emphasized the economic inter-relationships that make 
the action of one country the concern of all the rest. India has 
joined the number of those industrially more dependent countries 
who have made increasing self-support their aim, and the movement 
is strongly upheld for economic as well as political motives. It looks 
as though India were definitely committed to increased industrializa- 
tion in the near future. 

What is this going to mean for her labourers in mill, mine and 
workshop ? Under what conditions do they work at present? In 
what directions should improvement be sought ? These questions 
become of international as well as of national importance. They are 
fully answered in the Report of the Royal Commission, but there are 
many who have not the time to study blue-books. It was therefore 
a happy inspiration that induced Miss Read to write The Indian 
Peasant Uprooted, for this gives a most graphic picture of things as 
they are, with the Commission’s main recommendations for making 


them more what they ought to be. The whole book is so vividly 
10 
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written that it hardly needs the attempt to introduce here and there 
actual workmen by name, to give the reader a picture of the daily 
life and surroundings of the peasants who have been drawn into the 
vortex of modern industrial life with no preparation and little desire 
for the life they have chosen. 

Miss Read brings out clearly the truth re-emphasized by Mr 
Whitley in his preface, that it is not only employers and Government 
who are responsible for the conditions under which people are forced 
to work, but the general public. There are already welcome signs 
that Indian public opinion is beginning to be aroused. Both the 
National Council of Women in India and the All-India Conference of 
Women are making a special study of industrial conditions, but there 
is much yet to be done. Christian concern prompted the National 
Christian Council of India to make a study of their own before the 
appointment of the Royal Labour Commission. The necessary 
information is now available and the time calls for action. 

Dr Manshardt’s little book will be welcomed by all who are 
interested in the welfare of the teeming population of India. Its 
small size is misleading, for it contains in almost tabloid form a 
surprisingly comprehensive account of Settlement ideals and policies 
in general, and of the attempt made by the author to work these out 
in the actual conditions of an Indian city. 

The Neighbourhood House, Bombay, is a unique effort which 
has met with a spontaneous response and is therefore of more than 
usual interest. It is the pioneer of a movement which holds great 
promise for India, and has the adaptability which makes it possible 
for it to be developed along Indian lines. There never was a time, 
perhaps, when India stood more sorely in need of unifying influences, 
and, as Dr Manshardt says, ‘ If the Settlement did nothing else than 
promote inter-communal unity, it would have an adequate reason for 
existence in present-day India.’ 

If the book gives anyone the impression that character-building 
and the making of good citizens is only a matter of reason and new 
ideas, and lays insufficient emphasis on the deeper things of the soul, 
the impression probably does an injustice to the author’s real thought. 
In his desire to make clear the limitations of sectarianism in any true 
community work he has not done full justice to his belief in the power 
of religion as the greatest factor in men’s lives. 

I, WINGATE 


LONDON 
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REMAKING MAN IN AFRICA 


THE REMAKING OF MAN IN Arrica. By J. H. OLpuam and B. D. Grsson. 
London : Oxford University Press. 2s. 6d. 1981. 


T is greatly to be desired that this book be read by all who are 
in any way concerned with the welfare and progress of the 
African peoples. The authors have had unrivalled opportunities of 
hearing the reports and studying the views of those directly engaged 
in educational work in all parts of Africa, whether in government 
or mission service. They have discussed with them the present con- 
ditions of their work, the aims they have in view and the methods 
most likely to be of lasting benefit to Africa. The result has been 
substantial progress towards the formulation of a clear conception 
of the part which the Church should play in building up civilization 
in Africa. The book before us is not, and does not claim to be, 
anything in the nature of a final pronouncement on the subject, but 
it is a clear and balanced exposition of principles with regard to 
which there is a growing measure of agreement. The implications 
of these principles are weil thought out, and much wise advice is 
given with regard to their practical application. 

The child races of Africa are beginning to grow up. Incalculable 
changes are taking place as a result of their contact with western 
civilization. European governments, settlers and missions, by their 
activities and by their very presence in the country are exercising 
an influence which is changing the African’s whole world. They 
are changing the African himself. 

The African’s whole world is changing ; therefore the education 
given him must offer guidance in all departments of his life: his 
personal habits, his work, his pleasures, his social organization, his 
intellectual interests and his attitude to the spiritual world. True 
education requires that progress should be based on what is already 
known, understood and valued. African custom, tradition and 
outlook on life must be the starting-point. Moreover, the best that 
is African must be preserved and developed. Let the African learn 
from Europe whatever may be of real benefit to him and to his 
country, but let him adapt it and build it into the structure of his 
own growing African culture. The European will be in part an 
instructor, in part a guide and in part a fellow student. He will 
have not a little to learn. Africa has its own contribution to make 
to the sum-total of human attainment. 
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The aim of Christianity is the re-creation of man for the Glory 
of God, and therefore the Christian Church has a vital interest in 
the whole process of the African’s growth to manhood. No depart- 
ment of education is outside its sphere, for the Lord Christ requires 
the redemption of the whole man. The Christian influence of 
individual men and women working in government service is most 
assuredly part of the influence of the Church, and some government 
schools may be as effective as some mission schools from the Christian 
point of view. But usually the full Christian witness can be given 
only in mission schools. There the whole life of the school can be 
permeated with the Christian spirit, inspired by Christian faith and 
consecrated by Christian worship. By means of their schools and 
colleges missions can exert a most powerful influence upon the whole 
process of African development. The teaching of Christian doctrine 
is not enough ; the teaching of Christian morals is not enough. By 
themselves they will be ineffective. What is necessary is that 
Africans be brought into touch with the Christ Himself, and that 
must be done in worship. 

But if missions are to play their part the education given in their 
schools must be at least as good as that given elsewhere. They are 
not justified in maintaining schools unless such is their aim. On 
the other hand, they are not justified in maintaining schools unless 
_ they are in the fullest sense Christian. Not only must religion be as 
well and carefully taught as any other subject, but faith and worship 
must be the life of the school. 

Besides dealing with general principles, the book has valuable 
chapters on such matters as the relation of the school to the village 
community, the training of teachers, African leadership, the training 
of the European staffs of missions and the co-operation of missions 
with governments. Many missionaries will welcome the book as an 
able exposition of views which they already share. It will aid them 
in clear thinking. They will also be glad to be able to put it into 
the hands of those of their colleagues and supporters who have not 
yet thought along these lines. Settlers and government servants 
should also be urged to read it. In many cases it will give them an 
entirely new idea of what missions are aiming at, and many stock 
criticisms of missions will be seen to be out of date. 

G. W. BRooMFIELD 


U.M.C.A., ZANZIBAR 
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MORE FROM DR SCHWEITZER 


MorE FROM THE Primeval Forest. By ALBerT ScuweiTzeER, D.Theol., 
D.Med., D.Phil. (Strasbourg). Translated by C. T. Campion. 
Illustrated. London: A, & C, Black. 6s, 1981. 


R?SCHWEITZER apologizes for there being ‘too much of 
the prose of Africa’ in this vivid book, the long awaited 
sequel to On the Edge of the Primeval Forest, which nearly ten years 
ago first brought a knowledge of this remarkable personality and his 
work before the general public. But if this is the prose of missionary 
endeavour, we can do with a great deal of it, and no one would have 
complained if these further chapters of vividly told narrative and 
acute analysis of the problems of the Ogowe River in French Equa- 
torial Africa had been twice the length. Albert Schweitzer under- 
stands because he has the loving, pitying heart. He has lost none 
of that sensitiveness which, as he recorded in his Memories of Child- 
hood and Youth, that insufficiently appreciated record of a child’s 
psychology, made him one spring morning drop his catapult and flee 
home when the ringing out of the Easter bells in his village in Alsace 
suddenly brought home to him the reverence for life. 

This second volume, which will soon need to be followed by a 
third, tells the story of his return to Africa in 1924, the rebuilding 
of his old hospital, and finally, under the stress of famine and over- 
crowding, the erection of his new hospital village a little farther up 
river in buildings of his own design. This work emphasized to him 
again the fact that 


civilization does not begin with reading and writing but with manual 
labour. Because we have no manual labourers here progress is impossible. 
(There should be) no training of the intellect without simultaneous training 
of the hands. Only so can there be a sound basis for further advance. 


It is a story of struggle with disease and human shortcomings, 
of set-backs and progress. But Dr Schweitzer ends on the note : 


How fond of the Natives one becomes in spite of all the trouble they 
give! How many beautiful traits of character we can discover in them, 
if we refuse to let many and varied follies of the child of nature prevent 
us from looking for the real man in him! How they disclose to us their 
real lives, if we have love and patience enough to understand them ! 
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The book is as delightfully translated by Mr Campion as the 
previous volume. Nothing is lost of the charm of the simple, com- 
pact, yet vigorous style of the original. 


H. W. Peer 
LonpDoN 





SHORTER NOTICES 


Do you remember Sinclair Stevenson? By Margaret Stevenson. 
(Oxford: Blackwell. 6s. 1931.) ‘A miracle of gaiety,’ W. E. S. 
Holland called Sinclair Stevenson, and it would be hard to find a 
better description ; but that gaiety was combined with a burning 
passion to win the world for Christ. The son of Dr Fleming Stevenson 
of Dublin, he was educated at Clifton, Oxford, Edinburgh and Prince- 
ton. In 1895 he went out to India, to Gujarat, a missionary of the 
Irish Presbyterian Church. There his name will always be associated 
with Parantij, the station of which he was the first missionary and 
to which he returned for his last term of service. The picture that 
is given of him during the terrible famine of 1899-1900, tired and 
overworked, writing, always writing famine appeals, rescuing 
children dying by the wayside, ministering to their wants in every 
possible way and yet retaining his fun which drew the children so 
close to him and made him beloved by all, best reveals what manner 
of man he was. At Parantij he designed and built a beautiful 
church, one of the many he designed in India. Though he was a 
typical St Francis in his love of poverty, gaiecty and humility, he 
was also a typical child of the Renaissance in his love of beauty in 
every form, architecture, music, art and literature. When he was 
compelled to retire from India he returned to Dublin, and devoted 
himself to three great objects: the cause of foreign missions, the 
unity of the Church and the welfare of Ireland. He loved Ireland 
with a patriot’s love, and loved to proclaim that the special character 
with which the Irish are endowed is just that which can find its 
fullest outlet in missionary work. J. H. 


The Finality of Christ. By S. B. John. Foreword by T. W. 
Chance, B.D. (London: Kingsgate Press. 5s. 1931.) The author’s 
aim was to ‘ present Jesus Christ as the focus of all thought and of all 
life, the Crown of all Science and of all Humanity, the clue to the 
meaning of this tragic world, and the Redeemer from its sorrow and 
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sin ’—an over-large programme to fit into a book of less than 800 
pages. Obviously, the merest outline was possible. Christ is the 
truth of science, philosophy, psychology and all forms of religion ; 
Christ is the norm of humanity, the way of life and the life of religion 
—this is the theme. Mr John quotes widely from up-to-date sources, 
but his reference method is clumsy. His summarizing of the teach- 
ing of the different non-Christian religions is necessarily so brief 
as to do them less than justice; and what exactly dees he mean 
by ‘the Truth of Comparative Religion’ ? (chapter sub-headings, 
pp. 105, 125, 152). Apart from these strictures this is a useful book. 


The Japan Mission Year Book, 29th annual issue, 1931. Edited 
by Luman J. Shafer. (Tokyo: Kyo Bun Kwan. ¥2.50. 1981.) 
China Christian Year Book, 1931. 17th issue. Edited by Frank 
Rawlinson, D.D. (Shanghai: Christian Literature Society. 19381.) 
The editors of these invaluable Year Books are to be congratulated 
on producing them at a far earlier date than was formerly the 
case. New and welcome features in the book from Japan are the 
short chronological table of outstanding events in 1930, and the 
classification of educational institutions (above primary school 
grade) by grade instead of by mission. The book from China is 
printed in a greatly improved type. While both books are excellent, 
each editor might take a hint from the other. Why does China 
never tell us the price of its Year Book, and why does Japan not 
give us a ‘ Who’s Who’ of its contributors ? 


M. M. U. 








EDITOR’S NOTES 


It is planned to follow up the Ten Years’ Survey of the Japanese 
Empire, China and India with sections on South-East Asia, Central 
Asia, the Near East and Africa in our April issue; and on Latin 
America, the Pacific, work among Jews, the work of the Roman 
Catholic Church and in the Sending Countries in July. 

Owing to the financial situation which has arisen since the under- 
taking was given to publish as a supplement to the January issue a 
Ten Years’ International Missionary Bibliography, the Editors are 
regretfully postponing the publication. It was hoped that special 
funds would be secured to defray the additional expense which would 
be involved, but they have not as yet been secured, and the necessity 
for carrying out economies has led to this decision. The bibliography 
has been compiled, and it is hoped that its publication will not be 
long delayed. Meanwhile, information about recent books can be 
obtained from the Editors, who are continuing to keep careful lists. 





The Rev. Cuartes R. Watson, LL.D., has been since its 
foundation in 1920 President of the American University at Cairo. 





Miss ConsTANCE E. Papwickx is secretary of the Literature Com- 
mittee of the Near East Christian Council, and Editorial Secretary of 
the Central Committee on Literature for Moslems. Her biographies 
of Henry Martyn and W. H. T. Gairdner are widely known. 








Writers of book reviews are: Professor Arthur Jeffery, of the 
American University, Cairo; Dr A. Mingana, Curator of MSS. at the 
Rylands Library, Manchester; Dr A. Kéberle, Professor of System- 
atic Theology at the University of Basel ; Dr S. G. Inman, Secretary 
of the Committee on Co-operation in Latin America ; the Rev. H. U. 
Weitbrecht Stanton, D.D., a former missionary to Indian Moslems ; 
Miss Iris Wingate, a social worker of the Y.W.C.A. in Bombay; 
Canon G. W. Broomfield, of the Universities’ Mission to Central 
Africa; and Mr H. W. Peet, Editor of The Friend and Managing 
Editor of the Far and Near Press Bureau, London. 
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THE MISSIONARY SIGNIFICANCE OF 
THE LAST TEN YEARS: A SURVEY 


SOUTH-EAST ASIA! 


Frencu Inpo-CHINA 


RENCH INDO-CHINA is inhabited by a number of 
races in different stages of development, from the 
matriarchal communities found in mountainous Laos to the 
far more highly civilized Annamese and the Chinese immi- 
grants, who, though a small minority, constitute an in- 
fluential and vigorous commercial community. The people 
are chiefly animists, with the exception of the Cambodians 
who are Buddhists. Buddhism is also found, in a more or 
less formal and superficial form, in Annam and Laos. 

The Annamese are the leading race, and the policy of 
the French Government is to encourage their development 
to the utmost. In 1926 Annamese were admitted to equality 
in administration, and indigenous assemblies are taking a 
progressively leading place ; but the world-wide phenomenon 
of nationalism has appeared also in Indo-China, and dis- 
content is felt by educated Annamese at the place given 


1Comprising French Indo-China, Siam, Malaya and the Netherlands Indies, in- 
cluding Dutch New Guinea. Papua and the mandated territory, as well as the Philippines 
will be included in the Pacific area. 
II 
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them in the direction of political affairs. With the customary 
fomentation by foreign agents, this discontent flared up in 
political risings in 1980. As the communist propaganda 
had been carried on largely by literature, distribution of 
literature was officially discouraged, and Bible Society 
agents met with difficulties. 

Christian missionary work is largely in Roman Catholic 
hands. The Christian and Missionary Alliance entered Cam- 
bodia some twenty years ago. After initial difficulties a 
good foundation has been laid, and a number of autonomous 
churches are in existence. The mission carries on evan- 
gelistic and literary work, but does not undertake educa- 
tional, medical or social service. French Protestants have 
for years felt the responsibility laid on them for missionary 
work in this French colony, and in 1921 two missionaries 
and an Annamese started evangelistic work and a club for 
students, hoping that in a few years they might be able to 
pass over to the Société des Missions Evangéliques the 
nucleus of a promising mission. A third missionary went 
out in 1928, but lack of funds forced the pioneer group to 
withdraw after a few years, which had, however, shown what 
great possibilities existed. The Government would welcome 
a French Protestant mission ; missionaries are forthcoming, 
and lack of financial support is the only obstacle. 


SIAM 


Siam is a most progressive State. In recent years there 
has been a great development of modern transport and com- 
munications: railways, motor traffic and an air service 
have been introduced ; a sermon by the head of a Buddhist 
monastery was broadcast by radio from Bangkok in 1981. 
The last generation has also seen a great advance in medical 
science: hospitals and dispensaries have been widely 
established ; a beginning has been made in special treat- 
ment for leprosy ; public health services, education in hygiene 
and training in nursing are steadily developing; a medical 
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school on western lines is doing good work, with help from 
the Rockefeller Foundation. The eighth Congress of the 
Far Eastern Association of Tropical Medicine met in Bangkok 
in 1931, also in the same year the League of Nations Con- 
ference for the suppression of opium smoking. 

Just before the period covered by this survey, in 1921, 
a treaty abolishing the extra-territorial rights of American 
citizens was concluded with the U.S.A., thus bringing 
Americans into line with the British and French in Siam. 

Elementary education has been compulsory for over a 
generation, and although the regulation is not strictly 
enforced school attendance is good. Buddhism is the State 
religion and Buddhist influence is generally apparent in 
government schools. 

It is frankly acknowledged that the pioneers in both 
education and medicine were Christian missionaries, who also 
introduced printing. Probably in no other land to-day has 
missionary work greater opportunities or fewer obstacles. 
An observer writes that ‘ Buddhism is firmly entrenched ’ 
but that ‘ Christianity is recognized as a force for righteous- 
ness and service.’ Relations between the Royal Family | 
and the missions have from the first been close and happy, 
and T.M. the King and Queen on their own initiative took 
part in the centenary celebrations of the American Presby- 
terian mission in 1928. 

The Buddhism found in Siam is officially of an orthodox 
type, and is highly subsidized. It has been estimated that 
1 in 36 of the population of ten million is a ‘ religious ’ 
supported by the State; this entails a severe economic 
strain. A tendency can be seen to-day towards minimizing 
the externals and grasping the essentials of Buddhism ; and 
modern interpretations of Buddhist doctrine are becoming 
generally accepted. 

As no bar is put upon evangelistic work, so no obstacle 
is laid in the way of Christian schools, and there is no con- 
science clause. The mission schools are co-ordinated with 
the government system, and are popular. Most of the 
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mission schools are carried on by the American Presbyterians; 
the Anglicans have a boys’ and a girls’ school in Bangkok. 

The American Presbyterian mission has eleven hospitals 
and has recently added a department of health service to its 
hospital in Bangkok. 

The indigenous Church has not been as insistent on 
gaining autonomy as in some other lands. The American 
mission, however, has been gradually passing over responsi- 
bility during recent years, and in 1926 the three presbyteries 
were formed into a self-governing synod, and the Church in 
1931 started ‘ home missionary work ’ in eastern Siam. The 
Siamese congregations were slow to grasp the principle of 
self-support, but are steadily learning. Education will for 
some time need missionary grants, if Christian education is 
to hold its own with the free education given in the popular 
government schools. 

A National Christian Council of Siam was formed in 
1929, affiliated to the International Missionary Council. In 
1930-31 a rural economic survey was carried on under its 
auspices, the report being considered and plans for future 
policy discussed at the meeting of the Council in November- 
December 1931. The -Council is now seriously considering 
steps for forming a National Church for Siam. 


MALAYA 


Malaya comprises the four Federated and the five Un- 
federated Malay States (protected States under independent 
sovereigns) and the Straits Settlements. The total popula- 
tion is about four million, of whom nearly half are Chinese 
engaged largely in commerce ; of the rest, more than half 
a million are Indians, chiefly Tamil-speaking coolies; and 
about 30,000 belong to aboriginal jungle tribes. Half the 
Chinese immigrants make their permanent home in Malaya, 
but retain their national outlook, observe Chinese festivals 
and resist assimilation to their new domicile ; they are not 
wholly homogeneous even among themselves. The native 
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Malay is less vigorous both in mind and in body than the 
Chinese settler; his religion—orthodox Islam—has been a 
drag on social and educational progress; there is also a 
lack of unity among the different rulers. An attempt is 
now being made to secure greater co-operation between the 
independent rulers, and communications with Europe are 
being improved. It is the Government’s policy to encourage 
Malayan progress in every possible way. 

An Ordinance of great importance, which should have 
great effects on the traffic in women and children, became 
law in Singapore and the Straits Settlements in 1930. By 
it brothel-keeping was made illegal, legislation which tolerated 
vice areas was repealed, and every kind of third-party ex- 
ploitation of women was heavily penalized. This was the 
final step of the action which had been taken in the previous 
two years in closing brothels, an outcome of the recom- 
mendations of two Colonial Office Advisory Committees 
which reported in 1925 and 1929. A similar law was passed 
for the Federated Malay States in 1931. 

Economically Malaya is vitally affected by the prices of 
rubber and tin, and has suffered with other nations from 
the world financial situation. In 1931 work on many 
mines and plantations ceased or was curtailed, necessitating 
the repatriation of a large number of Chinese and Indians, 
The economic condition of the peasants had previously been 
improving due to village co-operative societies. A char- 
acteristic Malayan impediment to progress had held up the 
establishing of these societies for fifteen years because the 
Moslem conscience balked at ‘usury.’ A fatwa of the 
Sultan of Perak finally overcame the obstacle. 

Throughout most of Malaya primary vernacular educa- 
tion is compulsory. For years Malays distrusted education, 
especially for girls, and it was not possible to make the 
enactments operative, but in the last few years schools are 
becoming appreciated and there is a demand for increase of 
educational facilities for girls as for boys. In 1929 in the 
Straits Settlements and the Federated States ninety per 
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cent of the children were at school. The recently established 
teachers’ training college will soon provide Malay teachers 
for all Malayan schools. The Labour Code requires an 
estate manager to provide a school on any estate where 
there are ten or more children between the ages of 7 and 14. 
In 1929 the attendance on estate Tamil schools was eighty 
per cent. The well-known Chinese appreciation of educa- 
tion ensures its provision by the Chinese community. 
Chinese vernacular schools are found throughout Malaya 
even in remote villages, usually financed by local funds. 
Mission schools are widely distributed through the area, the 
Methodist Episcopal mission in particular conducting many 
schools, referred to appreciatively by a government educa- 
tional officer for their ‘ general efficiency.’ This mission 
appointed a commission to survey religious education in 
1929 which has aroused a good deal of enthusiasm. 

There is a good government medical service, and the 
Chinese community and large firms provide medical facilities 
for their own people. The medical work of the Anglican 
Church in Singapore and Malacca should be mentioned. 

The differences in race and language make Christian 
co-operation difficult. Among the Chinese, for example, 
six dialects are in use, besides Malay and English. This 
inevitably leads to segregation into language-group con- 
gregations. Again, the affiliations of Chinese Christian immi- 
grants with their mother church in China are apt to be 
much stronger than those with their fellows in Malaya; 
while race differences separate them from the Malay and 
the Indian. No solution to this difficulty has yet been 
arrived at. 

The missions work chiefly among Chinese and Tamils. 
Practically all the native Malays are Moslems; the last 
twenty years has seen a religious revival among them, 
orthodox and anti-modernist in character. There is, how- 
ever, little antagonism to Christianity. Evangelism is 
officially discouraged, but Bible Society colporteurs have 
many sales among Malays. 
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Besides the Church which is being built up, the influence 
of Christianity throughout Malaya has been widely seen in 
improvement of conditions in family life, in the status of 
women and so on; but it is the considered opinion of a 
government official that far more could be done if the 
European community realized its Christian responsibility. 


Missionaries of the Basel society (Evangelische Missions- 
gesellschaft zu Basel) had to leave British NortH BorNEO 
during the war, and were not able to return till 1924. But 
by 1927 an independent indigenous Church was constituted, 
financially self-supporting. The Anglican Church in Sara- 
wak and British North Borneo, working among Dyaks and 
Chinese, lays stress on the training and ordination of in- 
digenous clergy, of whom there are now about a dozen, 
some in sole charge of local work. Many conversions of 
Chinese immigrants have been recently reported. 


NETHERLANDS East INDIES 


It must be borne in mind when considering this group 
of some hundreds of islands that it is easy to overstress 
their unity. Conditions in different islands vary; for 
example, forty-one million of the sixty-two million of the 
population are to be found in Java, by no means the largest 
island. Again, while Java and most of Sumatra are pre- 
dominantly Moslem in faith and practice, Bali is Hindu; 
Amboina, the Minahassa peninsula (north Celebes), central 
Sumatra and the Sangir islands are Christian; and most of 
the remaining territory is animist. The total number of 
Protestant Christians is about 1,200,000. 

Almost everywhere the spirit of nationalism has developed 
greatly during the last ten years, influenced by events in 
China and India and stimulated by Russian encourage- 
ment. In 1925 the Volksraad, which had previously had 
advisory powers only, was given full power to draw up the 
budget ; provincial councils were also formed. In 1929 the 
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Indonesian ' membership of the Volksraad was increased to 80 
(of whom 4 are Christians), Dutch members numbered 25 
and other races 5. There were political risings, stimulated from 
abroad, in 1926-27 in Java and Sumatra; they were put down 
without difficulty. Since that time the nationalist move- 
ment looks less to foreign aid and in some quarters its activity 
is expressed in constructive work along economic and social 
lines, especially in eastern Java, where the Christian com- 
munity has been distinctly influenced by it. Few among 
the younger Christians have found the right synthesis 
between loyalty to nationalism and loyalty to Christianity. 
A result of the troubles of 1926-27 has been estrangement 
between European and Indonesian, reflected at times in the 
relations between missionary and indigenous Christian. 

One outstanding feature of the last ten years, especially 
in Java, has been the organization of Moslem movements 
in opposition to Christian missionary work. Newspapers 
have appeared in defence of Islam, attacking Christianity ; 
and skilful use is made of anything which may be construed 
as aslight on Islam. A missionary of the Lahore Ahmadiyya 
sect has been working in Java since 1924, and one of the 
Qadian sect since 1929. Apart from strengthening the 
position of Islam they have not accomplished much. Modern 
Turkey finds little favour among Indonesian Moslems, who 
are still looking for a pan-Islamic brotherhood on old lines ; 
but there has been a growth in the Muhammadiyya move- 
ment, founded in 1912, which appeals to many. In organiza- 
tion and activities it is modelled on Christian missions, with 
religious instruction, education, literary, medical and other 
philanthropic work, and is doing good among Moslems. It 
has active women’s and youth movements. 

The national movement has also, since 1922, started a 
number of schools in Java, strongly Javanese in tradition 
and culture, to counteract the influence of the government 
system which the founders considered too European in 
character. 


} The name adopted by nationalists and coming increasingly into use. 
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On all the larger islands development of commercial 
enterprises and of communications is bringing formerly 
remote dwellers into touch with modern life. To give but 
two examples: By 1925 the Netherlands Indies were pro- 
ducing ninety per cent of the world’s quinine; and by 
1931 a weekly air service was established with Holland. As 
a result, new desires are created and new standards formed, 
and there arise the same difficulties which missionaries are 
meeting in other countries. 

In many places remarkable Christian progress has been 
seen in the decade. After years of little response to mis- 
sionary work, the 7000 Christians of 1920 in Dutch New 
Guinea have grown to upwards of 18,000; in 1930 alone 
7000 baptisms were reported. The Christians of Amboina, 
of the Minahassa peninsula and of the Timor archipelago are 
incorporated in the Indische Kerk, the successor of the 
Reformed Church supervised by the East Indian Company 
till the end of the eighteenth century, and still supported 
financially by Government. In recent years a healthy 
missionary activity has been developed and supported by 
both European and Indonesian members of the Church. 

The work of the Rhenish mission (Rheinische Missions- 
gesellschaft) among the Bataks of Sumatra has been carried 
on with difficulty owing to restricted funds and personnel 
during and since the war. Its value, however, was re- 
cognized by the Government as being so great that from 
1920 to 1930 an annual grant was made. The opening up 
of the country by commercial and government influences 
has caused a rapid disintegration of paganism, and the 
people are turning to Christianity or to Islam. In 1930 
the Batak Church became an independent body of some 
325,000 members, among whom missionaries are welcomed 
as co-operators. The Church had been somewhat un- 
settled by the nationalist movement, but latterly a mis- 
sionary spirit has become apparent and work for non- 
Christians is being undertaken. In Nias, an island to the 
west of Sumatra, which was the scene of a remarkable 
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religious awakening fifteen years ago, the fruits of the 
revival are still being reaped; the Church now numbers 
over 84,000, having increased from 17,000 since the first 
year of the revival. The mission staff is, however, grievously 


depleted, and there is some danger to the Church from lack 
of pastoral care. 


In Dutch Borneo in 1925 the Basel mission took over 
the work of the Rhenish mission, which had to relinquish it 
from lack of means. Here they are suffering for want of 
native leadership, and much of the interior is unoccupied. 
In 1928 the American Methodists withdrew from Java to 
concentrate in eastern Sumatra, and the Christian Alliance 
Mission started work in parts of Celebes, Borneo, Bali and 
Lombok. 

In Java the Dutch Reformed Churches have strongly 
organized work, especially educational and medical, and the 
production and distribution of Christian literature is being 
vigorously prosecuted. The Neukirchen mission admitted 
Javanese women to its teachers’ seminary in 1929, and 
opened a school for evangelists in the following year; it 
has also begun work among the Chinese settlers. There are 
about one million Chinese in the Indies, among whom some 
ten missionaries are working, four of them having had a 
special training in China. 

The educational work of missions has greatly developed 
throughout the islands, with liberal government grants to 
schools where Dutch is used as the medium of instruction. 
Girls are beginning to attend the primary schools in greater 
numbers. Sunday schools have also increased. 

Medical missions, of which Java is the chief centre, 
receive financial help both from private industrial bodies 
whose work-people profit by them, and from the Govern- 
ment. Protestant missions in the Indies have 19 large and 
52 smaller hospitals, with a large number of dispensaries 
visited regularly, and 3 leprosy asylums. Of the 39 doctors, 
8 are Indonesian and 1 Chinese; there are 51 European 
nurses and 1073 native nurses. Missionary welfare work 
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was started a few years ago in some of the larger towns of 
Java, in co-operation with indigenous welfare organizations. 

Both medical and educational work are likely to suffer 
from the recent government policy of financial economy. 
The probable reduction of grants-in-aid will challenge the 
missionary spirit alike of missionaries in the Indies and of 
supporters in Europe. 

The Netherlands Bible Society has continued its policy 
of providing highly trained language-expert missionaries 
in order to help in Bible translation and in other literary 
work among the missionaries in the islands. The British 
and Foreign Bible Society is active throughout the whole 
area of South-East Asia. In spite of business depression, 
the sales in the year 1930 exceeded those in the previous 
more prosperous years, amounting to 250,206, nearly double 
what they were a decade ago. A colporteur in Java perhaps 
discovered the cause when he wrote: ‘ People are searching 
new ways, and therefore buy the Scriptures.’ 

The criticism made by Dr Mott in 1926 is still true: 
the Church lacks indigenous leadership. The reason is 
threefold : education is of comparatively recent date ; the 
centres of Christianity are chiefly in outlying districts where 
development is slow ; and missionary leaders have not been 
quick to pass over responsibility. But every one is now 
awake to the need and it is beginning to be met. In northern 
Sumatra in 1930 and in Java in 1931 definite steps were 
taken towards transferring responsibility to indigenous 
bodies. The question is closely related to the training of 
pastors and teachers, and in several centres training schools 
have been organized or planned with a view to providing 
better equipment ; some of the abler students will pass on 
to a theological course in Holland. 

Work among men and women students was started in 
1922 in Java, and in spite of difficulties has gradually 
increased. Christian women are beginning to make them- 
selves articulate, and the marriage age of Christian girls is 
steadily rising. 
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Co-operation between missions has grown during the 
decade. Two regional missionary councils have been started, 
but geographical conditions make it difficult for councils 
to function in the outlying islands. The two councils have 
not as yet a great influence. The friendly relations estab- 
lished between the old Indische Kerk and the missionary 
bodies in 1929, including the founding of a union seminary 
for Indonesian pastors, marked a definite advance in co- 
operation. 

A unique post exists in the Netherlands Indies, namely, 
a missionary consulate. The two mission consuls are the 
official liaison officers between missions and Government, 
their salaries being found by the missions, and their work is 
highly appreciated. 

The formation of an Indonesian Missionary Council, as 
a member of the International Missionary Council, had been 
expected in 1931, but ecclesiastical difficulties felt in Holland 
by the Reformed Churches have prevented those Churches 
from becoming incorporated in the Netherlands Missionary 
Council (the national missionary organization affiliated to 
the International Missionary Council); for the time being, 


therefore, plans for an Indonesian Missionary Council are 
in abeyance. 





CENTRAL ASIA! 


T the heart of Central Asia lies Tibet, surrounded on 

all sides but the north-west by China and India. 

On the north-west lies Sinkiang (Chinese Turkestan), and 

beyond that, still to the north-west, Russian Central Asia. 

On the north-east, and separated from Tibet by an arm of 

the Chinese province of Kansu, is Mongolia. The whole 

has an area of over four million square miles and an estimated 

population of over thirty-four million, of many races: 
Turanian, Iranian, Semitic, Mongol and some Aryan. 


1 For much of this section we are indebted to The Challenge of Central Asia (World 
Dominion Press, 1929). It should be read in consultation with a map of the area. 
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Of the above countries, Russian Central Asia, Outer 
Mongolia and Tibet are closed to missionaries. There are 
missions in Sinkiang, Inner Mongolia and north-west Kansu, 
and in places on the Chinese and Indian borders of Tibet. 
The religion prevailing in Mongolia and Tibet is a debased 
type of Buddhism known as Lamaism; for the rest, the 


peoples of Central Asia are Moslem and usually orthodox 
and fanatical. 


Russian CENTRAL ASIA 


After subduing the Moslem revolt in Russian Turkestan 
in 1922, Soviet Russia extended its union of republics to 
include the conquered people. There are now some half- 
dozen Moslem republics in Central Asia, all centres of 
industry and commerce, with a growing network of railways, 
with schools and colleges and an active press; and the 
inhabitants are keenly interested in European politics. 
Events in Europe yesterday are discussed in Central Asian 
bazars to-day. Russian influence is steadily growing. The 
magic names of Tashkent, Samarkand, Bukhara now stand 
for energetic centres of Soviet activity. Missionaries are 
forbidden to enter, but a spontaneous Christian movement 
is understood to have arisen from within, and the Bible 
Society reports that many gospels pass over the frontier. 


SINKIANG 


Here four stations are occupied by Swedish missionaries 
of the Svenska Missionsforbundet and one by the China 
Inland Mission. The Church founded by the Swedish 
mission reports quiet, steady growth. The chief features 
of its work are the distribution, in answer to the great and 
increasing demand, of Bible portions and tracts, and the 
growing medical work. The mission has a qualified medical 
man and his wife, also qualified, and five nurses. The 
schools are doing well. The missionaries have the confidence 
and affection of the people. Even the mullas will read the 
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gospels if they are printed in Arabic, not in the Turki which 
reaches the ordinary inhabitant. A Norwegian missionary 
is now seeking to open work farther north. 


OuTER MONGOLIA 


Since the fall of the Manchu dynasty in 1911, when the 
Mongolian leaders expelled the Chinese officials, Outer 
Mongolia has been virtually an independent State. In 
1924 it was declared a republic. It has the closest ties with 
Moscow and is shaking itself free from the State religion, 
Lamaism. Swedish missionaries were formerly in Urga, 
the capital, but were compelled to leave in 1924 at the 
Russian occupation. Agents of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, however, manage to tour in the country and 
sell a remarkable number of Scripture portions, which are 
produced in four Mongolian dialects. In 1929-30, 3500 
gospels were sold in the depot at Kalgan (Manchuria) to 
traders who had come from Outer Mongolia. 


INNER MONGOLIA 


In this area, immediately beyond the Great Wall, a 
number of societies are working—Scandinavian, American 
and British—with a total of about one hundred missionaries ; 
but the nomadic habits of the Mongols, together with the 
religious apathy which Lamaism seems to breed, make it 
hard to reach them, and converts are few. The missions 
work chiefly among the steadily increasing Chinese immigrants, 
who come from famine or bandit-ridden districts within the 
Wall to the fertile tracts of Mongolia. 


NorTH-WeEst KANSU AND THE SINO-TIBETAN BORDER 


Although this area, properly speaking, is part of China, 
it lies geographically in Central Asia and has a vital relation 
to Tibet. On this eastern border of Central Asia there 
exists a hopeful indigenous movement. In 1919 a Chinese 
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Christian doctor, seeing the need of Kanchow, a city of 
north-west Kansu, decided to settle there with his family 
and prosecute medical work for the love of Christ. In these 
thirteen years a Christian community with a strong evan- 
gelistic spirit has grown up. A Bible school has been 
established with the help of the China Inland Mission at 
a second centre, Suchow, for training a preaching band. | 

In 1928 premises were purchased at Sining for a Christian 
caravanserai to which is attached a preaching hall. When, 
in 1927, trouble throughout China forced Europeans to retire 
temporarily from this district, the work was taken up and 
has since been carried on by two Tibetan Christian evan- 
gelists. Converts suffer severe persecution from the lamas, 
but their number continues to grow slowly, in spite of the 
Moslem rebellion, with its attendant massacres, famine and 
disease of 1928-29. The Christian and Missionary Alliance, the 
China Inland Mission and the Disciples have work along this 
Tibetan border, and the Christian message is passing across. 

In 1928 two members of the China Inland Mission 
travelled across Tibet from Sining in Kansu to Leh in 
Kashmir, with permission from Lhasa. The journey was 
full of physical hardships, but the people were found to be 


friendly ; preaching and distribution of Scripture portions 
were possible. 


The Christian sadhu, Sundar Singh, was known to enter 
Tibet, in the spring of 1929, but has not been heard of again. 
It is presumed he died in and for Tibet. 

Missions are found at a few stations on the border in 
Szechwan and Yunnan, and in this district monks from 
the Alpine hospice of St Bernard prospected in 1931 fora 
site in which to establish a similar hospice. It is expected 
that this will shortly be an accomplished fact at Tseku in 
Szechwan. 


THE Inpo-TIBETAN BORDER 


At Kalimpong and in Sikkim the Church of Scotland 
carries on medical work and elementary education; a 
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missionary at Kalimpong is set apart especially for evan- 
gelistic work among Tibetan traders. The Bible Society 
colporteurs are at work at some points on the Tibetan 
border and gospels find their way into the country. 
In Ladakh (northern Kashmir) the Moravians have been 1 
at work near the Tibetan border for about eighty years, 
and Christianity has come to be regarded as one of the de 
religions of Leh by the Moslem and Buddhist inhabitants, Wi 
although the Christian community is small and grows but tic 
slowly. The hospital attracts patients from a wide area, in 
A special feature of the mission is the preparation of Bible in 
portions, tracts and other literature, and their distribution ur 
up and down the border, on long, difficult tours. The New Gi 
Testament has been translated into classical Tibetan and of 
the Old Testament is approaching completion. The Christian th 
community in Kyelang, British Lahul, was disturbed by the th 
advent of a group of American Buddhists in 1930 who M 
propose to establish a monastic institution there. pe 
The mission recently had to give up work at Poo, close ev 
to the Tibetan border, but hope to take it up again. This an 
is a particularly hard field. co 
Two things stand out clearly from this brief survey. in 
First, the steadfast courage and endurance of the missionaries ste 
in these large and difficult fields, remote, inclement in we 
climate, involving arduous and dangerous journeys among un 
people often apathetic, at times fiercely hostile. And, Et 
secondly, the inestimable value of the work of the Bible Ni 
societies.1 The Christian message is penetrating far into Sig 
regions where missionaries cannot go. The great ‘ closed’ fre 
lands of Tibet, Russian Central Asia and Outer Mongolia me 
cannot so close their trade routes that the written word of 
God shall not enter. It is entering, and who knows what Mc 
may be the extent of the working of the leaven? This S10 
thought may well strengthen the faith of any who are th 
tempted to discouragement by the small visible results of int 
the work to which many missionaries are giving their lives. na 
1 British and Foreign Bible Society and National Fible Society of Scotland. Th 
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THE NEAR EAST 
TURKEY 


HERE is perhaps no country in the world which has 
undergone more startling changes during the last 
decade than Turkey. Ten years ago the Sultan Mehmed VI 
was a helpless tool in the hands of the allied forces of occupa- 
tion at Constantinople, and the new nationalist government 
in Anatolia was engaged in a life-and-death struggle with the 
invading Greek forces. How the rejuvenated Turkish army 
under the inspiration of Mustapha Kemal Pasha drove the 
Greeks back and hurled them out of Anatolia in the autumn 
of 1922 is a matter of history. There followed the flight of 
the Sultan, the proclamation of the Turkish Republic, and 
the election by the Grand National Assembly of Abdul 
Medjid Effendi as Caliph, in November 1922. The Armenian 
population, following upon the agreement of France to 
evacuate Cilicia, was almost entirely removed from Anatolia, 
and a final agreement between Turkey and Greece for a 
complete exchange of Turkish and Greek subjects resulted 
in the only Greeks left in the country being found in Con- 
stantinople, and the balancing number of Turks only in 
western Thrace. Turkey was left thus with a practically 
unified Turkish population from the Persian border and the 
Euphrates to the AYgean and Adrianople. The Grand 
National Assembly chose Angora as the capital, an action 
significant of the resolve of the new Turkish Republic to be 
free from the entangling associations of the historical cos- 
mopolitan centre of Constantinople. 

In spite of the dispute of 1924 over the ownership of 
Mosul, and despite also the Kurdish rebellion and its suppres- 
sion, Turkey appears to have no territorial ambitions, and 
the attention of Turkish statesmen is concentrated upon the 
internal development of the country. An almost religious 
nationalism, with the President as its centre, is in power. 
The changing history of the decade can best be understood 

12 
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in reference to the central fact of nationalism. The Sultan 
was believed to be under European influences, and he was 
deposed. The Caliph was believed to be under Arab in- 
fluence, and the Caliphate was abolished, even though the 
Caliph had been elected by the Grand National Assembly 
itself. Dervish orders were suspected of disloyalty to the 
Republic and plotting the return of the Caliph—they were 
disbanded and made illegal. At all costs the Republic must 
be strengthened. This policy meant not only the abandon- 
ment of pan-Islam but a distinct break with pan-Turanianism 
also, and a definite turning towards the West. 

The many social changes in which this cleavage with the 
past has been expressed are familiar, but are worth recapitu- 
lating. The fez gave way to the hat ; the old shariat or code 
of law based on religion gave way to the Swiss civil, the German 
commercial and the Italian criminal codes ; the calendar of 
the Hegira was replaced by the Gregorian, so that the present 
year in Turkey is 1982, not 1348; the old Arabic numerals 
were replaced by European ones ; a latinized alphabet took 
the place of the Arabic; polygamy was abolished ; western 
music was adopted and sports promoted—all in order to turn 
the thought of the nation westward instead of eastward. 

In our issue of January 1923 we quoted the estimates 
of Drs Zwemer and Westermann that the Turkish population 
in 1914 included thirteen million Moslems, and that as a 
consequence of the war Turkey lost four million of these 
in Iraq, Syria and Arabia. In our issue of October 1927 
Dr Barton estimated a population of seven or eight millions 
in agreement with the previous estimate. Nevertheless, the 
official census of 1927, the only one yet taken in Turkey, 
gave the total population as 13,660,275. This would mean 
a present Moslem population of thirteen millions, which it 
must be said is hard to reconcile with previous estimates. 
Of these, over eighty per cent live in villages or towns of 
less than five thousand inhabitants. The only large cities 
are Stamboul (678,029), Smyrna (158,845), Angora (74,784), 
Adana (72,652), Brusa (61,451) and Konia (47,786). 
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Mustapha Kemal Pasha has served one full term as 
President of the Republic and is in his second term, having 
been re-elected unanimously by the Grand National Assembly. 
The Assembly has full power ; there is no official opposition, 
as the attempt to run a Liberal Republican Party in 1930 
lasted only three months. Apart from the difficulty of the 
Kurdish rebellion, which took a large army some months to 
suppress, there cannot be said to have been any serious 
internal problem for the Government to solve. Ismet Pasha 
has been Prime Minister throughout. 

In international relationships the decade has seen a 
marked improvement. Ten years ago the bitterest feeling 
existed between Turk and Greek, and it would then have 
been deemed incredible that before ten years had passed 
M. Venizelos would be acclaimed in Angora with waving of 
the flags of Greece and Turkey, or that Ismet would receive 
an equally warm welcome in Athens. The policy of Turkey 
has been peaceable and friendly in relation to the Balkan 
States, and a good understanding has been preserved with 
Persia in regard to the difficult question of the frontier, 
while friendly relations have been maintained with France 
in spite of some irritation on the Syrian frontier. 

The changes above described have profoundly affected 
religion. Under the old régime there was a close connexion 
between the Sultan and the Moslem faith. The Republic 
was determined to cut away every link with the old imperial 
system. On March 8rd, 1924, the Caliphate was voted out 
of existence by the Grand National Assembly, and the Caliph 
deported across the border. There followed the abolition 
of the post of Sheikh-ul-Islam, the abolition of the shariat, 
the closing of every medresseh (Moslem theological school) in 
the country, and suppression of all the dervish orders. The . 
form of oath in court was changed, so that in place of swearing 
on the Koran a man swears on his honour. Finally, in 
1928, the mention of Islam as the religion of the State was 
removed from the Constitution. It is hard to imagine any 
steps that could be taken that would more completely 
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express the determination of the State to be separated from 
the religious system of Islam, short of the dogmatic irreligion 
of the Soviet. Turkey, however, is not anti-religious. The 
mosques are still supported at government expense, and the 
Koran has been translated into Turkish. 

At the bottom of these drastic measures lies the convic- 
tion of the leaders of the Republic that Government must 
be lay, not clerical. The French example has been powerful, 
and there is much belief in the reign of common sense and 
the abolition of superstition, a category into which a large 
part of Moslem religion naturally fell. In addition to this, 
however, there has been another important factor. An 
effort has been made to impress on the Turkish mind that 
Islam was a system imposed on the Turks by the Arabs. 
The Turks, it is said, had an honourable history in the world 
before they became Moslem. This feeling is shown in a 
newly published textbook of history now in use in all the 
higher schools, which explains that Islam was forced on 
the Turks by Turkish political leaders after centuries of 
fighting with the Arabs, and while polite about the influence 
of Christianity in the world adopts in its earlier chapters 
an almost atheistic view. Another movement which throws 
light on this same point is what may be called the cult of 
the White Wolf. During the great war Enver Pasha, then 
Minister of War, sent out to the army a prayer for use by 
the soldiers invoking the aid of the White Wolf, a pre-Islamic 
war god of the Turks. Nowadays on the stamps and on 
paper currency the White Wolf has reappeared, and the 
story has been introduced into school reading books. This 
has not led to any worship of the legendary wolf, but it has 
increased the tendency to regard all religion as myth or 
legend. With the prohibition of the study of Arabic in all 
schools a generation is growing up that cannot study the 
Koran in the original, and with the abolition of the medressehs 
no new religious teachers are being produced. Islam, there- 
fore, grows weaker every year, while there is a greater 
tendency towards the study of other religions. 
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The Republican Government during the last ten years 
has made immense efforts to improve its educational system, 
both in quantity and in quality. There is rigorous inspec- 
tion, more and better textbooks are being provided as fast 
as possible, children are able to learn to read the new latinized 
alphabet far more easily than the old Arabic, so that while 
the change has resulted in a temporary decrease in the 
numbers of the reading public and many adults have been 
made practically illiterate, it is confidently hoped that in a 
few years the percentage of literacy will be greatly increased. 
Hundreds of thousands of adults have learned to read in 
the new night schools. The abolition, throughout the entire 
educational system, of courses in Arabic and Persian has 
been followed by more attention to European languages, and 
especially to English; in particular, many books on educa- 
tion have been translated from English into Turkish. The 
English Poet Laureate, Mr John Masefield, visited Angora 
in 1981 and lectured on Chaucer, Milton and Shakespeare. 
It should be mentioned that all departments of the Univer- 
sity at Stamboul have been opened to women, who are 
attending in considerable numbers, though co-education in 
other schools progresses slowly. 

The attitude of the authorities towards the teaching of 
history is important. It is designed that history should be 
so taught as to inculcate patriotism, and attention is there- 
fore paid to pre-Moslem Turkish culture in Central Asia. A 
new textbook has recently been issued which emphasizes 
the Turkish origins of world culture. Further, it has been 
determined that in all schools, those of the minorities as 
well as foreign schools, all geography and all history shall 
be taught in Turkish and only by Turks. At the same time, 
efforts are being made in textbooks to eliminate material 
which may be taken to promote international hatred or 
jealousy. . 

In social life the principal change in the last ten years 
has been in the position of women. The Society for the 
Advancement of the Rights of Women, organized in Stamboul 
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among the progressive Turkish women, has been most active. 
Women have secured the same rights as men in the matter 
of divorce, and have a right of consent in the arranging of 
marriages; further, polygamy, though sanctioned by the 
Koran and by the example of Mohammed, has been abso- 
lutely forbidden; and while the removal of the veil has not 
been compulsory, women are encouraged to abandon it, 
and women teachers are required to wear hats. The harem 
curtains on trains, tramways and boats have been removed. 
A number of women lawyers have received licences to 
practise, and a number of women doctors are at work, while 
many Turkish women have been trained as nurses. Women 
have the municipal vote and may hold municipal office. 
Two have been appointed judges. 

Railway development has been considerable, and a 
number of factories have been opened, though the refusal 
of the Turkish Government to contract foreign loans, out of 
a fear of consequent foreign control, has naturally impeded 
economic development. 

Though a temperance organization known as the Green 
Crescent tries to inculcate abstinence from alcohol, a result 
of the government alcohol monopoly is that the manufacture 
and sale of alcoholic liquors is being pushed for the sake of 
revenue. Conservative Moslems look on this with regret. 

So profound a change in Turkey has necessarily had a 
great effect on missionary work. Ten years ago it appeared 
that all foreign missionaries might be driven out of the 
country. The activities of the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions, the one great mission in 
Turkey, had been largely among the non-Moslem elements 
of the population ; and with the removal of all Greeks and 
most of the Armenians from the whole country outside 
Constantinople the mission, if it was to stay, had completely 
to re-define its field and purpose. The pioneer stage had 
returned. Moreover, the era of protected missionary enter- 
prise had ceased. The abolition of the capitulations led to 
a different attitude on the part of foreigners to the Turkish 
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Government. A mission would no longer appeal to a 
diplomatic representative, but would deal direct with 
Turkish officials. 

At the beginning of the new period there was much 
suspicion of the missions on the part of Government as 
well as in Turkish public opinion. That suspicion has 
largely been turned into friendliness, though stringent 
regulations must be complied with, is due to the resolute 
determination of the missions of the American Board to 
recognize the reasons for Turkish hesitation and to show 
themselves ready to serve Turks as well as Armenians and 
Greeks. For the Turks the word ‘Christian’ had been 
associated with non-Turkish groups, supported, so they 
believed, by foreign diplomacy. The missionaries showed 
their deep compassion for the sufferings of the Christian 
minorities at the hands of the Turks by caring for them 
continuously, both during their agony and in their exile in 
Greece and Syria. But they set themselves also to what 
was in essence a new task, that of presenting the message 
of Christ to Turks. 

The restrictions under which work has been carried on 
are grave. Only those children who have completed the pri- 
mary course in a national primary school may enter a foreign 
school; this vitally affects such mission schools as are of 
primary grade only. Christianity may not be taught in school 
to non-Christians, neither may non-Christians, even should 
they desire to do so, attend a Christian service in connexion 
with a school. The truths of Christianity may be taught to 
Christians, but for others, both in direct and indirect influence, 
the school must be ‘ laigue.’ The vigour with which this 
regulation is pressed was seen in the closing of the mission 
school for girls at Brusa in 1928, on the allegation that 
unfair influence had been used by the missionary principal. 
After a prolonged trial a nominal penalty was imposed, 
but the incident proved clearly that Turks were not disposed 
to permit even an indirect influence towards conversion to 
proceed from a school. It is true that no legal inhibition 
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upon change of religion now exists. The abolition of the 
shariat removed the great legal obstacle which confronted the 
missionary in Moslem lands. Yet, though this legal freedom 
exists, the time has hardly come when Turkish opinion can 
conceive of a Turk becoming a Christian without ceasing to 
be a Turk. High authority in Turkey has hinted that the 
task of the hour is to secure the effective laicization of the 
State, to break the socio-religious hold of Islam, to establish, 
as it were, the fact of Turkish rather than Islamic individu- 
ality. Later it might be possible to consider the idea of 
Turks professing another faith, but hardly yet. In brief, 
the intense national consciousness, and nervousness of 
foreign aggression, annul in practice a freedom of conversion 
which is legally granted. 

Missionaries, therefore, with keen sympathy for the 
Turks in their task of rebuilding the State, find themselves 
as never before serving Turkey: their schools full of Turks, 
their hospitals ministering to Turks, their presses producing 
material for Turks to read. In the face of the restrictions 
above described they are seeking to find ways in which the 
knowledge of God in Christ can be shared and the message 
of love made plain. Perhaps the most hopeful line now 
being followed is that of aiding with the rural upbuilding of 
the country. The emphasis in the schools and colleges 
is increasingly practical, in view of the economic need 
of the country, and with this tendency the mission schools 
heartily agree. The mission policy is now to devote atten- 
tion mainly to the mainland of Anatolia, and there are to 
be rural development units, like those described in our 
survey of India and China. But, as one of the missionaries 
writes, ‘the problem of the missionary is not only to be 
trained in the latest technique of his field, but also to live 
a life of such self-forgetfulness and consecration that his 
Turkish colleagues will see there is something in his life 
that the new Turkey needs. When our lives are transparent 
enough to show Christ’s spirit, then the request for that 
life-giving power will come.’ 
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In addition to the prohibition of direct evangelistic work 
in mission hospitals, a new difficulty has arisen in the refusal 
of permits to any foreign physicians who were not in practice 
in the country prior to 1922. This must be put against the 
fact that much appreciation has been shown by the Govern- 
ment for the medical work of the missions, which has, 
however, been greatly reduced since the war. There were 
before the war medical mission stations at ten centres, but 
now at only four. 

The zeal shown by the new Turkey in the attainment 
of literacy affords a greater opportunity than ever to the 
missionary publishing house. By far the most important 
development here is the production of a new Turkish transla- 
tion, jointly by the British and the American Bible Societies, 
first of St Matthew’s Gospel and recently of the other Gospels 
and the Acts. These are being sold all through the country 
among the Turks. The Psalms are the next to appear in 
this series, which is printed in the new script, the style of 
translation being such as ‘the plain man can understand 
without difficulty.” Notable among other publications is a 
family magazine, Muhit, produced by Turks and Americans 
together, upholding ethical ideals in their bearing on the 
different aspects of life. This has been placed by the educa- 
tional department of Government in public reading-rooms, 
normal schools and school libraries. 


SYRIA 


The last ten years in Syria have been as troubled politi- 
cally as in any part of the Near East. Ten years ago the 
mandate was administered through the military with French 
generals as High Commissioners, but the administration is 
now civilian, with a close relationship to the military element. 
To the outside world the central event of the period has 
been the bombardment of Damascus in 1926, during the 
extensive insurrection which began with the Druses and 
eventually involved a large part of Syria. 
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The ten years have seen the division of the mandated 
territory into the Lebanon Republic, prevailingly Christian, 
the state of Latakia, under more direct foreign supervision, 
and the pacification and development of the Jebel Druse 
after the insurrection. The larger and less tractable State 
of Syria, overwhelmingly Moslem, with its capital at Dam- 
ascus and including the large interior towns of Aleppo, 
Homs and Hama, has been in constant negotiation with 
the Mandatory Power for a larger measure of independence, 
and the elections for the Syrian Parliament were only held 
at the end of 1931 with a good deal of high feeling. There 
has been some discussion of the termination of the mandate 
in favour of a treaty on the model of the Anglo-Iraq Treaty. 

The French Government has naturally been sensitive to 
every cause of disorder, and missionary work has been 
affected by the unrest. In 1928 the work of a Danish 
missionary in Damascus was closed, on the ground that his 
activities provoked Moslem antagonism; and though the 
reasons alleged were regarded in missionary circles as un- 
convincing, it has not been possible to reopen the work. It 
was thought for a time that the State of Syria would be less 
open than other parts of the country to the expansion of 
foreign missionary work, but this has not proved to be the 
case with the American Presbyterian mission, whose applica- 
tions to extend work into hitherto unoccupied territory have 
been cordially and immediately granted. With the important 
exception in Damascus already referred to, the missions 
have been uniformly well treated by the Government. 

As far as formal profession goes, there is complete 
religious liberty. The actual situation has not been really 
tested in the interior, but in the Republic of Lebanon a 
recent case where a Moslem girl made public confession of 
faith in a church in Beirut and was publicly baptized in- 
dicates that the written assurance of the Constitution 
represents reality. No objection was made to the changing 
of the girl’s name in the official record. Even in a fanatical 
country town it has been found possible for men to be 
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openly baptized into the Christian Church and to remain 
in their homes. Non-Christians are to be found attending 
services in Christian churches, though formerly no turbanned 
man or veiled woman was ever seen there. It remains, 
however, to be seen whether liberty of religious change would 
be granted by the officials in a community where Islam was 
the religion of the great majority. 

Although the making of roads in all parts of the territory 
has immensely improved communications, electricity has 
been introduced in the interior cities and other modern 
improvements have been brought about, on the whole the 
economic outlook for the territory is gloomy, and much 
disappointment has been caused to the people. After the 
war many Syrians left America to join what they expected 
to be a great economic movement, but disillusionment 
followed and the stream of emigration began again. Lately, 
however, there have been signs of new life in industry and 
a movement towards better agriculture. In these move- 
ments the Near East Foundation and the American Univer- 
sity at Beirut have taken an important share. 

The period has seen a rapid development of the Syrian 
Evangelical Church in self-administration, though there has 
been less progress in self-support. The Church now ad- 
ministers both the funds raised by itself and the subsidies 
from the Presbyterian mission. There has been a marked 
change in the attitude of the Church towards the evangel- 
ization of non-Christians. A correspondent says, ‘ There is 
a recognition of responsibility coupled with hesitating 
optimism. . . . Some of the pastors in the cities are culti- 
vating personal relationships with the Moslem community, 
and one hears from all sides that individuals are showing 
interest in the Christian way.’ The indigenous church life 
of Syria has been strengthened by the formation of the 
Armenian Evangelical Union, embracing the 28 Protestant 
Armenian churches of North Syria, which form a powerful 
group, are self-governing and are becoming actively mis- 
sionary. When it is remembered through what horrors 
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most of these people have passed in the years of war and 
massacre, it is deeply moving that they, of all the churches 
in this area, should show the most evangelistic spirit towards 
the Moslem. One of the pastors is helping a Moslem group 
to translate the New Testament into Circassian, the native 
tongue of over two million people. Increasing friendliness 
is appearing on the part of many of the one hundred thousand 
Turks of Syria towards the Armenians. The leading Turkish 
paper of Aleppo wrote appreciatively of the visit of an 
Armenian evangelist from America, and to this friendliness 
the Armenian Christians are seeking to respond. 

During the decade the United Missionary Council of 
Syria and Palestine has come into full activity, and become 
recognized by all as the clearing house for general missionary 
problems. There has been much discussion of union among 
the churches and missions, though no definite plan is under 
consideration. The World’s Sunday School Association has 
done much to promote closer relations among the different 
bodies through the work of the Sunday schools. It enabled 
Mr L. Zenian, an Armenian Gregorian, to be sent to Syria 
for work in the field of religious education, especially with 
the Armenians, and this development has taken place with 
the warm backing of the Armenian Catholicos in Cilicia. 
Another important development showing the close co-opera- 
tion existing between the missions is in Beirut, where the 
Presbyterian mission is responsible for the Women’s College 
and the British Syrian Mission for the training of teachers, 
a division of labour which has considerably increased 
efficiency. At the close of 1931 negotiations were in progress 
for the union of the Beirut School for Religious Workers 
with the School of Religion hitherto established in Athens. 
Mention should be made also of the co-operation recently 
launched in north Syria, in regard to the conduct of schools, 
between the large communities of Jacobite Christians and 
the Protestant groups. 

In 1980 the Beirut Press (one of the oldest of mission 
presses, having been founded in 1822) among other publica- 
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tions completed a Bible dictionary in Persian and the second 
edition of the Arabic Bible concordance. 

It may, therefore, be said that there has been throughout 
the period a great advance in the feeling of responsibility 
for the evangelization of both Moslems and Jews, and a 
growing belief among native Christians in the possibility of 
success in such an enterprise. There remains still, however, 
much of the traditional antipathy to be broken down. 
Missionaries here and there have definitely been set aside 
for this work, and there have been more conversions than 
in any other period, though not enough to warrant the 
statement that Moslems are seeking after Christ in any 
large numbers. Now and then evidence appears of move- 
ments among the Moslems themselves, and sometimes 
indirect requests for guidance from such groups with whom 
there has been no evangelistic connexion. At the close of 
our period a five-year plan of evangelism has been launched 
by one of the missions, which is planning to co-ordinate 
every branch of its work to the one end. 

The Bible Lands Sunday School Union has made remark- 
able advance during the period. The first religious education 
convention for the area was held under its auspices in April 
1929. The daily vacation Bible school movement was 
introduced in 1925 and has greatly extended its activities 
each year since, among the Greek Orthodox and Gregorian 
as well as among the Protestant communities. It has also 
furnished an excellent means of enlisting the services of the 
pupils in higher schools. 

In the mission schools the educational missionaries have 
been working towards a solution of the difficulties of giving 
religious instruction to so mixed a student body. The 
number of Moslem pupils in the schools has greatly increased 
during the period. The British Syrian Mission reports that 
in its girls’ schools the number of Druse and Moslem pupils 
is now more than half the total. There are no government 
restrictions on religious instruction. 

In medical work the initiative of medical missionaries 
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in Syria and Palestine has been felt through the whole of 
the Near East. The American University of Beirut, with 
the aid of the Rockefeller Foundation, has greatly improved 
its equipment. There has been extension in the hospitals 
all through the area, one of the most remarkable instances 
being the new hospital and clinic building at the outpost 
town of Deir-ez-Zor on the Euphrates. There is an increase 
of interest in proper medical treatment among the people. 
A Syrian anti-tuberculosis society has done fine work for 
some years, and there is increased interest in health educa- 
tion. Two years ago a medical missionary association for 
Palestine and Syria was formed, and it is hoped that this 
may grow into an association coterminous with the territory 
of the Near East Christian Council. 

Much interest has been aroused in the social service 
work of missions, which has been fostered by the surveys 
that followed the Near East Relief work. In Syria there is 
work for vagrant girls and prostitutes ; in Beirut a ‘ neigh- 
bourhood house’ where bootblacks, porters and others may 
have night training, where poor Moslem children have a 
kindergarten, and Moslem girls and women are taught 
industries ; and in the Armenian villages of northern Syria 
rural reconstruction is on foot. 

There has been a great advance in the feeling of responsi- 
bility on the part of the women of the country for the welfare 
of the community. A federation of women’s clubs in Beirut 
was established some years ago, and in all the churches the 
women’s side of the work has greatly developed. 

In this connexion reference should be made to the visit 
to Syria at the end of 1931 of a delegate of the Association 
for Moral and Social Hygiene, who met with government 
officials, missionaries and leaders of every section of the 
nation to discuss the abolition of brothels and the system 
of regulated prostitution. Contrary to common opinion, 
the French Government has an open mind on the question 
of regulation, and although the officials were aware of the 
object of this visitor’s activity every facility was given her. 
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PALESTINE 


The last ten years in Palestine have shown the country 
as the focus of one of the most difficult problems in the 
world. The establishment, by the British Government as 
Mandatory Power, of a Jewish National Home in Palestine, 
in accordance with the Balfour Declaration, was never 
accepted by the Arab population, and during the latter half 
of the decade the clash between Jew and Arab has been 
calamitous. The trouble on the Arab side is partly economic, 
but the allegation that the religion of Islam is threatened 
by Jewish presumption has to a definite extent rallied 
Islamic support to Palestinian Islam. Some Indian Moslems 
have been conspicuous in this movement. The burial of 
Mohammed Ali, one of the leading Indian Moslem delegates 
to the Round-Table Conference of 1930, in Jerusalem in 
1931 was used as a symbol of world-wide Islamic concern 
for a Moslem sacred city, and the holding of an Islamic 
congress in Jerusalem in December 1931 was again signalized 
by aggressive speeches by Indian delegates. (An interesting 
decision of the congress was to extend to the whole world 
associations of Moslem young men, on the lines of the 
Y.M.C.A.) On the other hand, Jewish feeling throughout the 
world had been aroused by what it regarded as the surrender 
of Jewish rights by the Mandatory Power. While there is 
no area in the world where the case for an arbitral authority, 
identified with neither party, is more clear, there is perhaps 
none other where co-operation between the different elements 
in the country is more lacking. 

The main events in this history are familiar, and need 
only brief recapitulation. The mandate was approved by 
the League of Nations in 1922, and made effective in 1923. 
The Balfour Declaration was recited in the mandate. The 
Mandatory Power was to be responsible for placing Palestine 
under such conditions as would secure the establishment 
of a Jewish National Home and the development of self- 
governing institutions, and also for safeguarding the civil 
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and religious rights of all the inhabitants of Palestine irre- 
spective of race and religion. A proper Jewish agency was 
to be recognized as a public body for the purpose of co- 
operating with the Administration in matters affecting the 
establishment of the Jewish National Home, and this 
agency was to be the Zionist organization so long as the 
constitution of that body was regarded by the Mandatory 
as appropriate. While securing that the rights of other 
sections of the population were not prejudiced, the Ad- 
ministration was to facilitate Jewish immigration, and to 
co-operate with the Jewish agency in encouraging the 
settlement of Jews on the land, including State lands and 
waste lands not required for public purposes. 

The Arabs never accepted this position, and it is integral 
to the Arab case that they regard Britain as in some way 
obligated to grant Arab independence in the Arab lands of 
the Turkish Empire. Into this complicated question it is 
not possible for us here to enter.1 The break came in 
August 1929, with terrible riots, which originated with 
Moslem-Jewish conflict at the Wailing Wall. A special 
commission was sent to enquire into the origin of the riots, 
and an expert enquiry was made into the economic develop- 
ment ofthe country. In October 1930 the British Government 
issued a White Paper which, though intended to maintain 
the position of the Mandatory as responsible for the welfare 
of the whole country and all its sections, was interpreted 
by Arabs and Jews alike as a concession to the Arab case. 
In February 1931 a second statement was issued by Mr 
Ramsay MacDonald, which was regarded by the Jews as 
a true interpretation of the mandate and by the Arabs as a 
repudiation of the White Paper of 1930. A study of the 
documents makes it clear that the true policy of the mandate 
is, with reasonable goodwill, capable of fulfilment, but no 
agreement is possible between Arabs who repudiate Jewish 
immigration and demand Arab independence, and Jews 


1See Survey of International Affairs, 1925. Vol. I. London: Oxford University 
Press. 25s. 1927. 
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who interpret the mandate as providing not for a Jewish 
National Home in Palestine, but for Palestine to be a Jewish 
National Home. 

In 1981 a special commission of the League of Nations 
reported on the rights of the two parties at the Wailing 
Wall. 

The future can only be difficult, though the resources of 
Palestine are capable of large development, and a much 
larger population than now inhabits the country could be 
maintained. If the expression of racial hatred can be so 
far suppressed as to enable the economic development to 
proceed, the future may yet be prosperous, but there is 
undoubtedly danger in the association of Arab grievances in 
Palestine with Islamic fanaticism in other countries. It 
should be added that impartial testimony has been borne to 
the reconciliatory influence of a group of Jewish intellectuals 
associated with the Hebrew University on Mt Scopus. 

In this environment Christian missionary work in 
Palestine has been carried on. The coming of the mandate 
with the enactment of freedom for all religions has entirely 
altered the policy of the missions. Under the Turkish 
régime the efforts of the missions were mainly directed to 
work among the members of the ancient Christian Churches 
of Palestine. Since the mandatory régime was established 
attention has been given more and more to the evangelization 
of Moslems. Few missionaries, however, in view of the 
previous character of their work, were familiar with Islam, 
and a step of great importance was taken in 1928 when the 
Newman School of Missions was established by co-operation 
between the Methodist Episcopal Church which handed 
over property in Jerusalem, and the Church Missionary 
Society which lent the Rev. E. F. F. Bishop to be the first 
head. It is a school for missionary preparation, including 
language and Islamic studies, and its value was shown by 
the fact that in its first year over ninety persons, mainly 


1A treatment of missionary work among Jews in Palestine is reserved for the 
Jewish mission section of our Ten Years’ Survey in July. 
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missionaries but including some officials and archeologists, 
attended it. Pastor Nielsen, the closing of whose work 
in Damascus we have referred to, joined the staff of the 
Newman School and is also engaged in special work with 
Moslems, in which his Arabic scholarship is of high value. 
The Palestine Village Mission was re-established in 1928, 
and has developed work among Moslems in certain villages. 

The Church in Palestine, Evangelical as well as 
Orthodox, is racially homogeneous with the Arab Moslem 
population, and strongly sympathizes with the Arab case 
against the Jews. Evangelistic work in Palestine has 
hardly, therefore, gained the assent of the indigenous 
Church, but a movement in certain north Palestinian 
villages in 1928 resulted in the baptism of a number of 
persons, some of whom under pressure returned to Islam. 
The troubled conditions of the last three years have made 
it necessary to develop intensive rather than extensive work. 
A circle for the study of evangelism has been established in 
Jerusalem among members of the United Missionary Council 
of Syria and Palestine, in which the Palestine missions 
share. 

In the sphere of education the most remarkable develop- 
ment has been the growth of the Jerusalem Girls’ College, 
begun in 1918 under the joint control of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society, the Church Missions to Jews, and the 
Jerusalem and the East Mission. The number of pupils 
had risen by the close of 1980 to 226, of whom 140 were 
Christians, 58 Moslems and 33 Jewesses. The work of this 
college has been prominent in showing how a Christian 
college can eliminate race prejudice and create a spirit of 
goodwill. The St George’s School for Boys in Jerusalem 
has also made good progress. It is important to note that 
in Palestine, unlike some other Moslem countries of the 
Near East, there is an educational system in which complete 
freedom exists for educational experiment, both in the 
content of curriculum and in living as a Christian com- 
munity in the school, as well as full opportunity for religious 
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teaching. It is possible that the future may see Christian 
education in Palestine performing an important function 
on behalf of a still wider area. 

Medical work plays a leading part in both Palestine and 
Transjordan (which is separately administered though under 
the same mandate) and an important move has been the 
transference of St Luke’s Hospital from Haifa to Hebron, 
one of the main centres of the riots of 1929. 

The United Missionary Council of Syria and Palestine 
has grown in influence and usefulness throughout the decade. 
Though there was as far back as 1911 an Educational Union 
of Syria and Palestine, the United Missionary Council was 
not founded until 1919. It now includes representatives 
of the indigenous Churches. 

Owing to Moslem misunderstanding of the purpose of 
the meeting of the International Missionary Council in 
Jerusalem in 1928, and association of it with the conference 
held there in 1924 on missions to Moslems, some disturbances 
were caused in a few places after the meeting had closed, 
but the trouble soon subsided. 


Ecypt 


Egypt possesses a nationalism not less intense than that 
of Turkey, but the course of events in the two countries has 
been different. The political history of Egypt during the 
last ten years consists of an effort on the part of successive 
parties and governments to conclude with Great Britain a 
treaty satisfactory to the national sentiment, together with 
a complicated series of manceuvres between the different 
national groups, which need not occupy us here. In 1922 
the British Government published its unilateral declaration 
of the independence of Egypt, reserving for later agreement 
between Egypt and Great Britain four points: the securing 
by Britain of the imperial communications in Egypt, the 
defence of Egypt, the protection of foreigners and minorities, 
and the Sudan. Several attempts have been made to arrive 
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at a solution of these problems, that of 1980 most nearly 
reaching success. It appears that the question of the 
control of the Sudan is the most stubborn difficulty. 

The most powerful of the popular parties has been the 
Wafd. (The word means ‘ delegation,’ and the party took 
its origin in the delegation sent to Paris at the time of the 
Peace Treaty.) It represents the bulk of the educated class, 
and has large influence throughout the country. Intellect- 
ually it represents a modern and somewhat secularist attitude. 
The present Government was established in 1980 by Sidky 
Pasha after Nahas Pasha, the Wafdist leader, returning 
from London, where he had failed to achieve a treaty, fell 
as the result of a clash with King Fuad. It is based on the 
more conservative elements in the religious and social life 
of the country. By a change in the constitution and the 
electoral law Sidky has assured himself of a sufficient Parlia- 
mentary support, and his government has already lived 
long as Egyptian governments go—not the less remarkable 
inasmuch as severe economic stress has had to be faced. 

In another respect the course of Egyptian nationalism 
contrasts with that of Turkey, namely, in its relation to Islam. 
There is a definite desire in Egypt not to follow the icono- 
clasm of Turkey. For this there are many reasons. The 
Azhar University of Cairo has for generations been the world’s 
chief centre of Moslem orthodoxy. The waning of Constanti- 
nople as an important Moslem centre throws upon Cairo 
still more of the responsibility for the leadership of Islam 
than she has enjoyed in the past, and this appeals to many 
who have no personal religious belief. Officially, therefore, 
there has developed a desire to see an evolutionary accom- 
modation of Islam to the conditions of the modern world, 
rather than the sudden break with the Islamic system on 
which Turkey has adventured. Egypt is keenly attached 
to the new constitution drawn up in 1923, but that constitu- 
tion does not annul the shariat, which remains the personal 
law of the land; and while certain of the provisions of the 
shariat have become a dead letter, no party in Egypt would 
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propose the formal annulment of the sacred code. It is 
significant that it was in Cairo that the Caliphate Congress 
was held in 1926, and that Turkey, like some other Moslem 
States, was not represented at it. 

There has, on the other hand, been singularly little 
attempt from within Egyptian Islam to adjust its forms and 
relate its life to the new world of ideas. The bigotry of 
conservative Islam, enshrined in the sheikhs of the Azhar, 
was shown in the two notable heresy cases, in which first 
Abdur Razzak, in 1925, was condemned for his book, Islam 
and the Foundations of the State, an attack on the theocratic 
basis of Islamic society, and in the following year Taha Hus- 
sein, in an Essay on Pre-Islamic Poetry, applied critical 
methods to the claims of what were supposed to be genuine 
relics of the earliest Arabic literature. Between the orthodox 
position and the widespread secularism of the educated 
classes there seems to be little offered to thoughtful men, 
though the two names just mentioned may be claimed as 
evidence of a liberal movement. The dominant type of 
educated opinion is much influenced by rationalism of the 
French type. A brave effort was made by the Rector of 
the Azhar, in 1928, to introduce reforms into that university 
of such a character as to help the Moslem students to fit 
themselves for the changed conditions in which they were 
to work. The reforms were doubtless stimulated also by 
the catastrophic drop in the numbers of students attending 
the Azhar and its subsidiary schools. Of these reforms the 
most important were the provision for the study of foreign 
languages, and for a certain amount of the comparative 
study of religion. In 1930, after the present Government 
had acceded to power, the reforms were only passed with 
these elements omitted. 

In the first flush of the nationalist movement in Egypt 
after the close of the war, Moslems and Copts joined forces 
in demanding independence, and it appeared that the 
ancient animosities were being forgotten in the desire for 
national freedom. Whether the Coptic politicians were 
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acting from conviction, or because they were afraid of the 
consequences of standing outside the movement, they defin- 
itely allied themselves with the Moslem majority and pro- 
vided some of the ablest Wafdist leaders. There has been 
a reaction from this position among the Christians since 
1922, but there are enough Copts in the Wafd to lend plausi- 
bility to the opposition to it roused in Cairo in 1980, when the 
Wafdist leaders were in England, on the ground that the 
Coptic connexions of the Wafdist ministry prevented them 
from safeguarding the interests of Islam. 

Religious liberty is formally safeguarded by the Egyptian 
Constitution, but it has during the last few years been 
threatened from two sides—the persistence of the shariat as 
personal law, and the forces of popular fanaticism. It is 
fundamental to the whole discussion of religious liberty in 
Moslem lands that the shariat springs from a type of thought 
and an order of society radically different from that to which 
Europeans are accustomed. It belongs to the world of the 
Islamic Church-State, in which non-Moslems cannot be 
members, though they may have rights conceded to them as 
foreign groups. Thus, in old Turkey the Patriarch or the 
Grand Rabbi, as heads of communities, had large rights 
conceded to them. But it was never conceived that a 
Moslem could become a member of such a community. 
Non-Moslems could adhere to Islam, and provision is still 
made for that in Egyptian legal practice, but ‘ freedom of 
conscience ’ or ‘ religious liberty ’ mean to Egyptian Moslems, 
as they have always meant, only freedom for the religious 
group—Copt, Armenian, Protestant, Jew—to practise its 
rites unmolested. It does not mean—for a Moslem—freedom 
to change, and could not possibly bear that meaning without 
the acceptance of a philosophy of the individual in relation 
to society alien in every respect to that of Moslem juris- 
prudence. Of course there have been accommodations to 
practical exigencies. The penalties of death for male 
apostasy, of mutilation for theft, of stoning for adultery, are 
obsolete, for they conflict with the common law. But when 
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it was sought to establish the right of two unmarried young 
Moslem women to profess Christianity and be free to follow 
their Christian convictions, the process of law made it plain 
that their personal rights were only those accorded to un- 
married women by the shariat; they were returned to the 
guardianship of Moslem relatives, from which, under the 
prevalent interpretation of the shariat, an unmarried woman 
is not free until the age of sixty. It is noticeable that the 
issue of conversion is not pled before the Mehkemeh courts 
administering Moslem personal law. The issue that arises 
is that of guardianship. 

A letter written by Viscount Cecil to the London Times 
early in 1930 raised the main issue of religious freedom, and 
invited Egyptian leaders, who looked forward to the success- 
ful negotiation of a treaty conceding complete independence, 
to bring their country into line with the western world. No 
response was evoked in any of the many Arabic organs into 
which the letter was copied, except a torrent of conservative 
abuse from one quarter. At the same time it ought to be 
said that the cases in which the right of conversion has been 
effectively denied have been few. The difficulty caused to 
Christians (and they alone are interested in conversion, for 
no one pretends that the lapse of 800 Copts each year into 
Islam represents religious conversion) is that there is an 
uncertainty and instability in the position even of the male 
convert, and much more of the female. In practice a good 
deal of the shariat is inoperative, but it is legally potent, 
and can be appealed to under the influence of any outburst 
of local fanaticism. Probably nothing but the growth of 
public opinion will cure the trouble, though a simplification 
of the intolerably complicated system of personal law in 
Egypt might well become the occasion for dealing with this 
disputed issue also. But the problem may be summed up 
by saying that it is desired that in accordance with the 
constitutional provision of religious freedom there should be 
simple and unambiguous provision for conversion of any 
kind, as there is from other faiths to Islam ; that this appears 
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to most western minds a matter of obvious justice; and 
that to minds schooled in the shariat it appears intolerable. 

The other type of restriction upon religious liberty found 
recently in Egypt is much simpler. It is ordinary fanaticism, 
mixed perhaps with political astuteness. In one case Dr 
Fakhry, an Egyptian Roman Catholic, having lectured at 
the American University in Cairo on a moral subject, was 
charged with insulting Islam. In the other, Sheikh Kamil 
Mansur, a Protestant convert from Islam and one whose 
evangelistic work among orthodox Moslems in Cairo has 
long evoked admiration for its courage and wisdom, was 
accused of insulting Islam and its founder. Both accusa- 
tions were utterly groundless, and were ultimately disposed 
of successfully by the courts, but while the excitement 
continued appeals were made by the leaders of orthodoxy 
for the suppression of all missionary work. Missionary 
leaders in Egypt recognize that no quick solution of these 
problems is possible, and one of the valuable services of the 
Egypt Inter-Mission Council and the Near East Christian 
Council has been to exercise an unceasing vigilance in regard 
to the whole subject. Reference must also be made to the 
British officials in Cairo who, recognizing that in the end 
Egyptian public opinion can alone achieve any important 
reform, have used their position again and again to see that 
justice is done. 

When we turn, however, to the sphere of social service 
and policy, there are evident many signs of the stimulus 
afforded to Egyptian thought by the spirit of nationalism. 
The prosperity of Egypt during the first five years of the 
decade enabled the Government to advance many schemes 
of education and social reform. Hospitals have been 
opened for the free treatment of hookworm and bilharzia ; 
more eye clinics have been set up; special classes for blind 
children are arranged; baby welfare centres are opened. 
The development in educational policy has been evident 
both in the establishment of the Egyptian University, with 
faculties of arts, science, medicine and law, and in the 
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adoption of a comprehensive scheme for primary education 
which, if carried through, will mean compulsory elernentary 
education for all within twenty years. In these village 
schools instruction is given in reading, writing and arith- 
metic, and emphasis is laid upon the teaching of the Koran. 
In consequence, children from Christian villages have some- 
times to attend village schools maintained at the expense 
of their communities and receive instruction in Islam. 
Mission and church village schools which look for their 
main support to tuition fees can hardly compete for long 
with the publicly supported schools. Missionaries, never- 
theless, cordially welcome the spread of elementary education. 
Dr C. R. Watson, President of the American University in 
Cairo, has been a member of a special government commission 
on education. 

The development of social services by the Government 
has raised the question among missions whether the social 
activities of missions should not be abandoned as no longer 
needed. Some readjustment of policy will be compelled by 
the pressure of facts—the hookworm service of the mission 
hospital, for instance, is less needed. But it is felt both 
that every means that can be taken to express the compassion 
of Christ should be used, and that the missions, having un- 
questionably led the way in social service, may now be 
needed to maintain its quality and spirit. Practically every 
type of social service used by the missions has been taken 
up and copied by the Government. 

In this connexion reference must be made to the vigorous 
anti-drug campaign carried on by the Cairo Commandant of 
Police, Russell Pasha. Public opinion regarding drug-taking 
has been reversed within five years. Whereas it was then 
considered to be the mark of virility to take drugs, to-day 
the habit is looked upon as disreputable. Efforts are being 
made for the reform of addicts, and international co-operation 
has been sought for the control of the growth and manu- 
facture of drug materials. In view of the way in which 
drug addiction was ravaging the country, there can be no 
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doubt that the anti-drug campaign has helped to raise the 
social standard of the community. 

In regard to another evil which is the subject of inter- 
national action notable advance sare taking place in Egypt. 
In February 1930 a special campaign was conducted to stir 
up public opinion against the system of licensed vice. At 
the end of the year another delegate from the Association 
for Moral and Social Hygiene visited Egypt, and a group 
comprising Egyptians, British officials and missionaries is 
working for the appointment of a government commission 
for the investigation of the whole subject. 

The growth of the Christian Church in Egypt in evangel- 
istic spirit and in Christian life must be considered in relation 
to the separate bodies. The great mass of the Christians of 
Egypt are Copts, and there is not much that is encouraging 
in the condition of the Coptic Church. It has a small and 
vigorous reform party which is fighting a hard battle for the 
education of the clergy and the purification of the financial 
administration of the Church. The appointment of the new 
Patriarch has, it is feared, banished all hope of official 
action for reform, the more so as he has the support of the 
conservative Moslem elements in the present Government. 
Numbers of the more educated Coptic effendis fail to find 
satisfaction within their own Church and drift away from 
organized religion altogether. An atmosphere of suspicion 
and intrigue hangs over relationships between one section 
of the Coptic Church and another, and between the Coptic 
Church and other communities, and this does not assist the 
average Moslem to understand what Christianity means. 

It is inevitable that the Copts, who have been for cen- 
turies in subjection to Islam, should find it hard to conceive 
of the evangelization of Islam as either possible or advisable. 
No Coptic organization has yet committed itself to such a 
policy, but Coptic priests can be found who will share in 
evangelistic enterprise, and a number of Copts attended the 
conference held in 1929 by the Near East Christian Council, to 
consider the relation of the indigenous Churches to evangelism. 
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The Presbyterian Church has increased in the decade 
from less than 15,000 to more than 20,000. In 1926 it 
became a self-governing and self-supporting Church, known 
as the Evangelical Church in Egypt. In December of that 
year the synod opened its own theological seminary for its 
theological students. The membership of the Church is 
made up mainly of Egyptians of Coptic parentage, but it is 
a great potential force for the evangelization of Egypt. Help 
is being given by Sheikh Kamil Mansur and others to churches 
up and down the country in explaining how evangelistic 
work is being and can be done. Already instances are being 
reported of Moslems coming regularly to church services. 

The Church Missionary Society during the past ten years 
has encouraged the development of the small Egyptian 
Anglican Church, and at the same time has held before it 
two ideals: that of being a home for Moslem converts, and 
that of working for closer fellowship with the Coptic Church 
on the one hand and the Presbyterian Church on the other. 
In 1924 the first Egyptian deacon was ordained; the powers 
of the Native Church Council have been extended, and in 
January 1930 the Church took over from the C.M.S. its 
literary, social and evangelistic work. The Anglican Church 
has no theological college in Egypt, but regular instruction 
is given to the congregations in the Bibl® {n church history 
and methods of evangelism, and there is a class for laymen 
looking forward to the permanent diaconate. 

There is a great variety in the methods that are employed 
to convey the message and spirit of the Gospel to Egypt, 
and even a brief recapitulation of some of them exhibits 
clearly the life that is in the movement. First, direct 
evangelism is carried on by missionaries of all missions, 
through meetings, service and personal work. One of the 
larger missions, the Egypt General Mission, confines itself 
to evangelistic work, and links its converts with one of the 
existing Churches. Perhaps the most important direct 
evangelism done by any Egyptian is in the weekly meetings 
for Moslems conducted by Sheikh Kamil Mansur in Cairo. 
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Financial stringency has, towards the end of our period, 
reduced the educational work done by the missions, only 
the American University, under the leadership of Dr Charles 
R. Watson, maintaining its remarkable advance. The 
Department of Extension has been of great value in linking 
the university with the community. There has been definite 
improvement in the schools in such matters as keeping in 
touch with old pupils, encouraging social service, scouts and 
guides, and in the voluntary religious activities of the pupils 
outside school hours. The schools have also begun to come 
more closely into touch with the growing Church. The 
American mission has for six years conducted a summer 
school for teachers in boys’ and girls’ schools, at Assiut 
college. Teachers came from villages and towns as far 
apart as Alexandria and Assouan. A remarkable feature 
of the last three years has been the development of the daily 
vacation Bible schools throughout Egypt, conducted by 
Christian students, teachers and church workers. 

There has been a notable increase in the number of Sunday 
schools organized by missions or churches or by the World’s 
Sunday School Association. Among these schools are some 
aimed at reaching the children of the streets, whether Copts 
or Moslems. They are designated ‘ ragged Sunday schools,’ 
and are often held on Fridays, the Moslem holiday. It is 
estimated that not less than 35,000 children are in Sunday 
schools in Egypt, a large proportion being Copts. 

Reference has been made to the social service rendered 
by the missions. An example may be taken from the Bulac 
club, begun in 1925 in a district notorious for immorality, 
lawlessness and drug-addiction. The method of work is 
much the same as that of a boys’ club in a western industrial 
city—games, library, gymnasium, savings-bank, as well as 
religious teaching. Now there have been added to it a girls’ 
club and welfare work for babies, and the good effect upon 
the neighbourhood is common knowledge. Another encour- 
aging enterprise has been the schools for blind sheikhs, 
begun ten years ago. One of these, within a hundred yards 
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of the Azhar University, is attended annually by two hundred 
sheikhs. In connexion with it is a large library of Christian 
books printed in Braille, which are sent to Moslems in all 
parts of Egypt. (The first complete Bible in Arabic Braille 
has just been published.) 

Social work is pursued by some missionaries for two 
especial reasons : first, the danger in Egypt of religion being 
associated merely with race, birth and social group; and 
second, the orthodox Moslem love of intellectual dialectic. 
The student centre of the C.M.S. in Cairo is an example of 
successful avoidance of the latter danger, for Moslems are 
invited to join it for systematic study of the Gospel, and in 
the last three years one hundred and fifty Moslems have 
been taught there, and nine have professed Christ in baptism. 

Medical work has played an important part in Egypt, 
but the provision now made by Government, together with 
the economic depression which has affected the fellaheen 
severely, render its future somewhat uncertain. Here also 
it is to be noted that of recent years more systematic efforts 
have been made to keep in touch with patients. 

Newspaper evangelism, on the analogy of that so remark- 
ably successful in Japan, is being planned for Egypt. In 
the realm of literature, however, the great features of Egyp- 
tian work are the Central Literature Bureau for Moslem 
Lands, with headquarters in Cairo, the Nile Mission Press 
(which celebrated its twenty-fifth anniversary in 1930) 
and the other publishing agencies, such as the S.P.C.K. 
Cairo has occupied so important a place in the whole world 
of Islam that it is right that in Cairo should be centred the 
most comprehensive scheme for using the printed page to 
win Moslems for Christ. Under the guidance of Miss 
Constance Padwick, and owing much to the late Canon 
Gairdner, the Bureau has now developed contacts with 
practically every part of the Moslem world, and is producing 
tracts, books and pictures which can be used in countries 
as different as Java and Morocco. The essential feature of 
the Bureau is that it is a fellowship of workers in all parts 
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of the Moslem world, and it has now become an indispensable hav 
part of missionary work for Moslems. Per: 
In connexion with literature we may mention also the the 
movement for the publication of the Scriptures and of clas 
Christian literature in colloquial Arabic, identified chiefly a CC 
with the name of Sir William Willcocks. For the fellaheen the 
these publications are invaluable. to | 
The decade has seen a steady growth in co-operation On 
among the different missions and in movements towards the 
church union. The Egypt Inter-Mission Council, dating purt 
only from 1920, has amply justified its existence. Its early the 
concerns were chiefly with relationships between the missions. coul 
Recently it has encouraged co-operative activities among the unif 
f missions ; one of its sub-committees is now responsible for went 
. the organizing of an annual ‘ literature week,’ and perhaps adv 
the most useful of its sub-committees is that on government dist: 
relations, which has dealt with the authorities on questions Arn 
of religious liberty. In 1931 a conference of the Inter- Sha 
Mission Council was for the first time attended by official sam 
representatives from the Churches as well as the missions. : 
Organic unity between the Churches in Egypt is still med 
remote, but mention should be made of a ‘ Fellowship of the 
f Unity ’ which was an outcome of the Lambeth Conference grea 
: in 1920. The object of the Fellowship is to promote a better fore 
; understanding between all the Churches, and its gatherings hav 
f are attended by representatives of the Greek Orthodox, man 
: Syrian, Armenian, Coptic, Anglican and Evangelical Churches. opp 
i yeal 
PERSIA mt 
i Reza Shah Pahlevi who, previous to the decade under boy 
i consideration, had come into power as Reza Khan, Com- mat 
mander-in-Chief of the army, gradually acquired further girl 
influence, until he was crowned Shah in 1926. This marks a 
the most important point in the history of the country ata 
during the last ten years. the 
Most of the changes that may be classed as political liter 
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have, on the whole, been for the good of the Church in 
Persia. The forceful personality of the Shah has influenced 
the entire country, bringing new ideas vividly before all 
classes of people, even those in rural districts. ‘ If,’ writes 
a correspondent, ‘ country folk were inclined to think that 
the order enforcing the Pahlevi costume and hat was not 
to be taken very seriously, they thought otherwise when 
on entering the town gate the policeman smilingly cut off 
the skirts of their long garments, and advised them to 
purchase a coat in the bazaar. He probably also confiscated 
the little round hat and told them where a Pahlevi hat 
could be purchased. But it was more than a joke, this 
uniformity of dress. Previously the Jew and the Parsee 
were compelled to wear a costume that distinguished them 
adversely from the rest of the citizens. To-day there is no 
distinction between any of the subjects of the Shah—Jews, 
Armenians, Assyrians, Parsees, etc., are all subjects of the 
Shah, under the same laws and possessing, generally, the 
same privileges. The Shah is out for a united Persia.’ 

Similarly, the compulsory teaching of Persian as the 
medium of instruction contributes to the same end, and 
the unification of dialects into a national language is a 
great asset in the proclamation of the Gospel. The same 
forces that have levelled distinctions in dress, race and rank 
have helped in abolishing fanaticism and creating an open 
mind. Allied to this is the great increase in educational 
opportunity. The educational budget has grown in ten 
years from £23,000 to £841,000. There are primary schools 
in every village of any size, and middle schools in all towns ; 
the Government aims at free primary education for every 
boy, and is making rapid strides towards the goal. Ulti- 
mately education may be made compulsory. Schools for 
girls are increasing: there are seventy-six more than there 
were three years ago. In consequence, the reading con- 
stituency has greatly widened, and the results are seen in 
the increased sales of the Scriptures and other Christian 
literature. 
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The Government has taken steps to secure greater freedom 
for women, and women themselves are more ready to 
challenge customs or laws that bear hardly on their sex. 
The compulsory use of the veil has been abandoned in the 
large towns, and polygamy, concubinage and child marriage 
are challenged with increasing frankness. One of the most 
widely discussed Bills of recent years contained drastic 
proposals for the revision of the marriage and divorce laws. 
It was originally proposed that the minimum age for marriage 
should be sixteen for women and eighteen for men. (The 
present average age for marriage for women is thirteen.) 
While clerical opposition in the end prevented the fixing of 
an age limit, penalties were imposed for marriage before 
maturity. Wives were permitted to dispose of their own 
property, and (particularly significant for missionary work) 
a Moslem woman was absolutely forbidden to marry a non- 
Moslem man. The provisions of this law reflect the varied 
influences playing on national life. 

The Government’s attitude towards religion is not very 
active. It curbed the influence of the mullahs, and by so 
doing has indirectly encouraged the people in their rebellion 
against the former autocracy of the religious leaders, who 
had steadily opposed all movements for reform. The 
educated classes have long ceased to have any respect for 
their clergy. The Government, however, was not prepared 
to abolish religion altogether. It insists on the Koran and 
the Islamic law being taught in all schools, though mission 
schools are not required to have these subjects taught in 
class (see further, pp. 203-4). Religious liberty, while not pro- 
claimed as a law, is largely in practice a recognized principle. 
During this decade one convert was exiled for public confes- 
sion of Christianity, but this was at the beginning of the 
period, and would probably not take place to-day. Alto- 
gether the political changes in Persia have tended towards 
more freedom of thought and less bigotry, and there has been 
secured a fairer hearing for the Christian message than it had 
in former years. 
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But it should be noted that the spread of education and 
the increase of liberty have not been unmixed blessings. 
There has been an increase of atheism and materialism ; 
prostitution has become open and flagrant, and there has 
been a great increase in the consumption of alcohol. National 
sentiment has caused many even of those who have ceased 
to hold Islam as a religion to resent the message of the 
Gospel as a foreign importation. In some places it is 
seriously discussed whether the nation should not return to 
the native Persian religion of Zoroastrianism. 

Military conscription is getting a firmer hold every year; 
students are exempt during school years, provided they are 
in recognized schools, but must serve their time when they 
have finished their education. 

The revolution in transport facilities has had a marked 
effect on the efficiency of missionary work. Ten years ago 
there were only two motor roads worthy of the name; 
to-day motor roads connect all the large towns, and it is 
possible to travel easily and at moderate cost from one end 
of the country to the other. A journey that took eighteen 
days by mule takes nine or ten hours by motor-car and two 
hours by aeroplane. The effect of this on decreasing the 
bigotry that always flourishes most in outlying districts is 
obvious. Another obvious effect is the increased ease with 
which missionaries in different parts of the country can meet. 
It is in part due to better communications that in 1930 two 
Presbyterian missions in North Persia formed a united 
mission, and that inter-Church conferences and projects for 
church unity have been entertained. 

The widespread unemployment that has characterized 
much of the world has been in evidence in Persia also, due 
to the fall in the price of silver, and to industrial changes 
accompanying the importation of cheap foreign goods. 
Farmers have found themselves paying more for clothing 
and equipment, and selling their wheat and other products 
at a loss. There has therefore been a movement towards 


the towns, and the number of unemployed in the towns 
14 
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increases. It is thought that this is one of the reasons for 
the great increase in prostitution. 

In 1926 the League of Nations sent an Opium Commission 
to Persia, and it was later decided that the production of 
opium should be reduced by ten per cent per annum for 
three years. It is doubtful whether this has really been 
achieved. Observers in some areas state that there has 
been an actual increase in the cultivation of the poppy, and 
the economic advantage in marketing an easily portable 
crop is not lightly abandoned in a time of stress. Similarly, 
the relief of child labour in the carpet factories, to which 
the attention of the International Labour Office was drawn, 
is slow. The ground again is economic, for it is largely due 
to the poverty of parents that children are sent to work 
at an early age. 

The past ten years have witnessed a great stride forward 
in the growth of a church consciousness among Persian 
Christians. There have been three inter-Church conferences 
during the decade, each marking a distinct growth of the 
Church. The churches are still largely dependent on mis- 
sionary support, but several congregations are proving 
themselves capable of conducting their own affairs. In one 
town the church is entirely composed of converts from Islam 
under the leadership of one of themselves, and independent 
of missionary support. It is possible that the Government 
may insist that every institution shall have a Persian subject 
as head, and the development of leadership among Persian 
Christians is therefore a matter of peculiar importance. 
The Christians are increasing their gifts for the work of the 
Church, and the younger men are keenly aware of the 
implications of Christianity in the economic and political 
life of their country. 

Persian Christians do much evangelistic work. In Shiraz 
seven years ago there was not a single Persian Christian, 
where to-day there is a church of over fifty communicants, 
with two daughter churches within a radius of thirty miles. 
In Kermanshah the Persian-speaking church had seven 
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members in 1925, and to-day has 88. The Assyrian church 
in the same place, consisting of refugees from Urumia, in 
1927 had 55 members, and has now 110. These Assyrians, 
who in 1927 were receiving $1000 a year in relief, now receive 
no relief, and contribute $500 a year for their church and 
school. What was ten years ago an evangelistic training 
class at Isfahan is now organized as an inter-mission training 
centre for evangelists, and an inter-mission theological 
school for ordinands is planned for Teheran. 

Preaching is everywhere more open than it has ever 
been. Far more evangelistic itineration is being done by 
Persian Christians. In practically every station converts 
from Islam are helping as evangelists. Enquirers, cate- 
chumens and communicants alike receive better instruction 
than was possible ten years ago, and it is also possible to 
require a higher standard before baptism. College students 
carry on active evangelistic work during school vacations, 
and in several towns in both north and south Persia public 
evangelistic missions have been held in a way that would 
have been unthinkable ten years ago. In all this work, 
says a correspondent, ‘ anything in the nature of anti- 
Islamic propaganda is entirely cut out, and the emphasis 
is on positive preaching of the Christian message.’ 

There has been a great advance in missionary education 
during the period. The Teheran College for Men has come 
into being, and with its splendid buildings and general 
efficiency is an example to the whole of Persia. In Isfahan 
the college has so increased its buildings and staff as to be 
practically a new institution. In most of the centres the 
schools are better staffed and equipped than they were ten 
years ago, and their evangelistic value has increased manifold. 

Much anxiety has been caused over a considerable period 
by the changing attitude of the Government towards the 
teaching of religion in mission schools. It was insisted in 
1927 that the mission schools must teach the Koran and the 
shariat or be closed. In 1928 it was agreed that mission 
schools should not be required to teach the Koran and the 
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shariat in class, but that students sitting for government 
examinations, being Moslems, would be required to present 
themselves for examination in these subjects, and might 
prepare themselves privately for them. Restrictions were 
also placed on the teaching of the Bible in class during school 
hours, and the Bible may not be used as a textbook in class. 
Teaching, however, may be given based on lives of prophets 
and great men, and this may include a study of the Life of 
Christ. No restriction is placed on voluntary classes outside 
school hours. This agreement was again ratified in 1931. 
The other sphere in which there has been restriction of 
missionary work is in an Order limiting the itineration of 
missionaries, which has not affected the activities of Persian 
evangelists, and it is thought that it may have been aimed 
not at missionary work but at political propaganda. The 
ease with which inter-Church meetings are held shows that 
no attempt is made to limit the activities of the Church. 
Another great advance has been made in medical missionary 
work. Ten years ago several of the stations had no doctor. 
Each station now has at least one doctor and hospitals for men 
and women ; some stations have two or even more doctors. 
Hardly inferior to any other development has been that 
in Christian literature. A special conference held in 1926 
proved a great stimulus in the production and use of Christian 
literature. At that time the literature used was largely poor 
in quality and poorly produced. To-day there is nowhere in 
Persia any literature that can compare in style, printing and 
general appearance with that produced by the Christian 
organizations. The increase in the number of books and 
tracts sold is most remarkable, as the following table shows : 


1925-26 ‘ ‘ . 2,500 
1926-27 ° . . 18,200 
1927-28 ° ‘ . 21,700 
1928-29 . ; . 83,400 
1929-30 . : . 47,950 


1930-31 ' ° . 83,913 
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Some of this literature penetrates as far as Iraq, Arabia and 
Afghanistan, and some Persian literature has been sent to 
New York to help in the evangelization of American Moslems. 

Much social work is being done by the missions. Welfare 
and maternity centres have been opened, and there is a 
certain amount of temperance work. During the years 
after the war a good deal of refugee work for women and 
children, as well as for men, was carried on in the north- 
west, to cope with the appalling distress among Armenian 
and Assyrian Christians; and famine orphans were cared 
for in Isfahan and other places where the war left a heritage 
of famine and pestilence. 

It is abundantly plain that few places in the world show 
more happy and enthusiastic co-operation and fellowship 
between the different missions and Churches than exist in 
Persia. The Inter-Mission Council has a literature, an 
education and an inter-Church evangelistic committee. 
Plans are being pressed forward for a United Church for 
Persia, and ‘ nothing is so great a hindrance to the fulfilment 
of this as home divisions which are not of our creating. The 
Church in Persia would be one in organization to-morrow, as 
it is one in spirit now, if the missionaries could find some 
way to resolve the differences which their respective Churches 
at home find it so impossible to settle. But these outward 
differences do not prevent real fellowship, and both mis- 
sionaries and the Persian Church already practise nearly 
everything they ever will do when the Church is formally 
organized into one.’ 


IRAQ AND ARABIA 


In these countries the situation is uncomplicated by 
such factors as Zionism, on the one hand, or the Turkish 
type of secularism on the other. Iraq is under a Moslem 
Government, related by treaty to the British mandatory 
authority, with King Feisul as ruler, a son of the old King 
Hussein of the Hejaz, and brother of the Amir Abdullah of 
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Transjordan. In Arabia the predominant factor is the 
Wahhabi King of Nejd, Ibn Sa‘ud, who has now extended 
his power over the holy cities and the larger part of Arabia. 

Considerable attention has been drawn in League of 
Nations circles to the problems created by the proposed 
emancipation of Iraq from mandatory control. There have 
been two points under discussion—chiefly the question of 
the safety of the minorities, and to a less degree the freedom 
of missionary work. The minorities are mainly found in 
the Mosul Vilayet and include Jacobite, Chaldean and 
Assyrian Christians with a large Kurdish minority, which, 
though Moslem by religion, is racially alien to the Arabs, 
and is related to other Kurdish groups over the Turkish and 
Persian borders. The Permanent Mandates Commission of 
the League of Nations has striven to ensure that with the 
surrender of the mandate Iraq shall be bound by regulations 
in regard to the treatment of minorities equal in stringency 
to the most stringent in vogue in Europe, and in particular 
it is proposed that any member of the Council of the League 
shall have the right to raise a question as to the treatment 
by Iraq of her minorities—an important safeguard where 
there is any suspicion of minorities being unable to speak 
freely for themselves. It has, however, been urged with 
justice by the Mandatory Power that Iraq has a good 
reputation in the past for the treatment of minorities, and 
though a gross miscarriage of justice took place in 1928 in 
the expropriation of some Bahai property, no other incident 
of the kind has occurred during the ten years. There is, 
moreover, evidence that one vocal section of the minorities 
by no means represents the feeling of them all. It should 
be added that Britain as ex-Mandatory Power will have in 
certain respects an important part to play in Iraq in the 
future. 

In regard to freedom for missions, some alarm was felt 
in consequence of the total omission from the Iraq Treaties 
of 1927 and 1930 of any mention of freedom for missionary 
work, although the original Anglo-Iraq Treaty contained 
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such a provision. It was suggested that this was due to 
the feeling of the Iraqi King that Iraq could be trusted to 
treat missionaries fairly. The matter was raised in the 
Permanent Mandates Commission, and at its meeting at 
the close of 1981 Sir Francis Humphrys suggested that an 
undertaking to safeguard the freedom of missionary work— 
evangelistic, educational and medical—should be included 
among the guarantees given by Iraq to the Council of the 
League, on her emancipation and admission to membership 
of the League. It should be added that the situation has 
been further safeguarded during recent years by a tripartite 
Treaty between Iraq, Britain and the United States, in which 
American missionary freedom was expressly secured. The 
Council of the League has now declared itself prepared in 
principle to ‘ pronounce the termination of the mandatory 
régime in Iraq when that State shall have entered into the 
undertakings with the Council in conformity with the sug- 
gestions contained in the report of the Mandates Commission.’ 

Missionary work is not highly developed in Iraq. The 
principal mission at work is the United Mission in Meso- 
potamia, which is unique in that it is a union of the Presby- 
terian, the Dutch Reformed and the German Reformed 
missions, all of the United States. It was formed in 1924 
to carry on the work formerly supported by the Church 
Missionary Society and the American Presbyterian mission, 
and occupies Iraq from the extreme north as far south as 
Amara. Amara and Basra, like the cities of the eastern 
Arabian coast, are occupied by the Arabian Mission of the 
Dutch Reformed Church, of America. A boys’ school in 
Baghdad is supported separately by one of the sections of 
the United Mission. 

The attitude of the missionaries to the coming changes 
in Iraq has been definitely friendly. Though difficulties 
may arise in the future, it is felt that missionary work has 
earned friendship among the Iraqis. Liberty to change 
one’s religion is provided in a regulation regarding the 
registration of Iraqinationals. Every adult who is registered 
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in the census office must present testimony from both his 
old and his new religion that he has changed his attach- 
ment. While there have been cases of local officials being 
hostile, there is evidence also of converted Moslems being 
granted registration without difficulty. No cases of con- 
version of women have been reported. The legal position 
is not unlike that which prevails in Egypt, and, as in Egypt, 
full freedom of conversion, actual as well as nominal, must 
be bound up with the development of public opinion. It 
should be added that evidence from Basra as well as from 
eastern Arabia suggests doubt as to the possibility even 
now of a male convert being officially enrolled as a Christian. 
The activities of missions in this entire area have not 
as yet been fruitful in building up a native Church, but in 
northern Iraq there are, as has been mentioned, Christian 
minorities belonging to the ancient Churches, together with 
some Protestants. With these Protestant groups the 
American missions have been in close connexion, while the 
Episcopal Church of the United States, succeeding to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury’s mission to the Assyrian Church, 
has had a worker attached to that body bearing the title 
of Educational Chaplain to the Assyrians. It is perhaps 
natural, in view of their history, that so far neither the 
ancient Churches nor the Protestants in Iraq have shown 
any interest in the evangelization of Islam. The American 
missions which have conducted some pastoral work on behalf 
of the Protestant Churches have more recently sought to 
make them responsible for their own church life, in order 
that the mission resources may be set free for the Moslems. 
The United Mission took over permits for the previous 
mission schools in Baghdad and Mosul. After six years the 
girls’ school in Mosul had to be closed, owing to lack of 
missionary supervision, but there is now a plan to open the 
school in 1982 as a women’s centre, offering classes for 
mothers and poorer girls, with home training. In Baghdad 
a strong school for girls has been developed by the United 
Mission, and the boys’ school has recently added a class 
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doing first-year college work, to enable its pupils to compete 
in the government examinations. Undoubtedly the demand 
for English teaching has increased the popularity of these 
two schools. In eastern Arabia there is at last an awakening 
to the importance of education. In Bahrein, where the 
mission for years tried to build up a boys’ school without 
support, there is now a government school, and the numbers 
in the mission school are growing. Religious instruction 
is given in all these schools without opposition. 

Under the conditions prevailing in this area the dis- 
tribution of literature is an important part of evangelism. 
Baghdad has an evangelistic centre which combines a chapel, 
receiving room, library and office. The chief problem in 
the matter of literature has been the Kurdish field, where 
a dialect is spoken in which no Christian literature exists. 
A missionary is working at Bible translation, but so far only 
the Sermon on the Mount has been issued. 

There must be few parts of the world in which the motor- 
car has had a larger effect than in this region. Not only 
has it brought Baghdad within little more than a day of 
Damascus, but both in Iraq and Arabia it has greatly 
increased the ease with which people can travel. Ibn Sa‘ud 
in Arabia is using motor-cars to enforce public order and, 
as in other countries, the contact with the outer world which 
improved transportation brings with it must have its effect 
upon old-established social and religious ideas. Ibn Sa‘ud 
is settling many of the tribal Arabs in new small villages, 
and gradually reducing the nomadic character of the popula- 
tion. He is well known to have numbers of English and 
American friends, and some of his young men have been 
sent to an American university. He is endeavouring to 
provide teachers to instruct the desert Bedouin in the art 
of reading, which will open an avenue of approach to them 
hitherto closed. 

One encouraging fact is the establishment by the 
Christian and Missionary Alliance of a station at Muham- 
merah in Persia, at the head of the Persian Gulf. The 
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Persian side of the Gulf has, so far, been unoccupied by any 
mission, and this pioneer enterprise is therefore being 
watched with interest by the missions of the region. 


OTHER COUNTRIES 


The exigencies of space prevent us from giving more 
than summary treatment to certain other areas, in which 
the work has gone steadily forward, but comparatively little 
of outstanding importance has taken place. 

ERITREA.—It must regretfully be said that the main 
fact to be chronicled in regard to the last decade in Eritrea 
is the virtual disappearance of the Swedish mission. The 
Evangeliske Fosterlands-Stiftelsen of Sweden has worked in 
Eritrea since 1866, and has between 3000 and 4000 Christians. 
Its work was hindered by many restrictions during the war, 
at the close of which the Italian Government forbade the 
mission to expand, but permitted five new missionaries to 
reach Eritrea on condition that five should leave. In 1920 
a deputation visited Rome, and in 1921 the regulations were 
relaxed and the Society was allowed as many missionaries 
as were needed. In 1923 new missionaries were prohibited, 
and from that time the Italian Government has remained 
firm in its refusal either to admit new missionaries or to 
allow those who have gone on furlough to return. In 1928 
the Waldensian Protestant Church of Italy was prevailed 
upon to give some aid, and three Italian missionaries are 
helping in the Swedish work, which in itself shows that the 
Swedes should be free from any suspicion of desire for 
national aggrandizement. The Swedish mission now feels 
that it should accept the position, and will seek only for 
permission for two or three missionaries to stay in Eritrea 
to foster the growth of the native Church. The mission is 
turning its attention to Abyssinia. There is unfortunately 
little doubt that the hostile attitude of the Italian Govern- 
ment had its origin in Roman Catholic influence. 

Asyssinia.—There is some evidence that the régime of 
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Ras Haile Selasse, now Emperor of Abyssinia, is likely to be 
favourable to the spread of enlightenment and progress. 
Too much must not be built upon the dramatic scenes that 
accompanied his coronation in 1980, and there is some 
evidence that the expenses entailed by that occasion 
impoverished the country. It is, however, clear that 
definite friendliness has been shown by the ruler to the 
different missions which are working in the country to help 
in the development of this ancient Christian people. There 
has been an accession to the number of these missions during 
the decade. The Hermannsburg mission (Evangelisch- 
lutherische Missionsanstalt zu Hermannsburg), which decided 
to give up its work in India, has opened work among the 
Gallas. The Bible Churchmen’s Missionary Society is at 
work also in the south-west. 

Much interest has been caused throughout the world 
by the important steps taken by the Emperor to abolish 
slavery. The traffic in slaves has already been prohibited, 
but the Emperor has set his hand to the task of freeing the 
numerous slaves in the country and abolishing domestic 
slavery as an institution. A school for freed slaves has 
been opened in Addis Ababa, and the Emperor has entered 
into negotiations with the Anti-Slavery and Aborigines 
Protection Society in London, at whose request Lord Noel- 
Buxton is visiting Abyssinia to discuss the problem of the 
abolition of slavery with the Emperor. 

The Abyssinian Church has hitherto received its bishops 
from the Coptic Church. Three Abyssinian bishops have 
now been consecrated and the Church can continue its 
episcopal succession without the assistance of Egypt. 

THE EcyptTian SuDAN.—Economic changes have trans- 
formed the Sudan as other parts of the Near East. Fifteen 
years ago there was not a motor-car in the country, now 
there are over 3500, while the sound of oil-driven engines, 
replacing the old ox-drawn water-wheel or hand-bucket, is 
heard throughout the whole stretch of the country. 

In the northern region, mainly Moslem, there continue 
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to be restrictions on missionary work, for instance, a pro- 
hibition of preaching in public places. The public attitude, 
however, seems to have become definitely more friendly in 
recent years and the official attitude also. A Moslem girl 
was openly baptized in Khartum without agitation arising, 
and it is important to notice that in the Sudan, unlike Egypt, 
legal means is provided for the registration of change of 
faith, from as well as to Islam. 

An important development has taken place in the 
hospital of the Church Missionary Society at Omdurman, 
where a large new out-patient department has been opened, 
with help from the Lee Stack Memorial. 

The number of the Christians is still small, but already 
there has been talk of a united Church for the Sudan. 

NortH Arrica.—No important political events have 
affected the work of missions during the last ten years. 
Education in Algeria has been developed to considerable 
lengths, and has produced a large number of able pro- 
fessional men and members of the governing bodies, local 
and central. In Morocco and Tunisia, which are Pro- 
tectorates, the part of the Native leaders is naturally still 
greater. There has been little complaint on the part of 
any of the missions in this area of restrictions on freedom to 
work. Some prohibition has been laid on market preaching 
in Morocco, and the missions have sought for some precise 
definition as to the type of work reprehended. The French 
Government has in some measure departed from the domestic 
French policy of separation between Church and State, and 
has introduced measures which favour French missions, 
which are in North Africa entirely Roman Catholic. Efforts 
to put obstacles in the way of Protestant mission work have, 
however, been without effect on the officials. A _ corre- 
spondent writes: ‘ North African Natives are increasingly 
free to follow other religions than the Moslem faith.’ 

The general economic development of these countries 
is greatly facilitating missionary work. Motor roads and 
motor ’bus services exist everywhere, and penetrate even to 
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the fringe of the Sahara. Even the oases stretching across 
the desert are accessible to the colporteur and the mis- 
sionary. The only exception to be made is the high Atlas 
Mountains of Morocco, where French rule is not yet complete. 

The Church, both Catholic and Protestant, has made 
but little progress yet in this region. There is probably 
nowhere a group of one hundred Native Christians, and their 
total would barely reach two thousand out of the ten million 
of the population. Protestant missionary work is almost 
entirely non-French, which the Anglo-Saxons who are 
engaged in it much regret. General evangelization is 
carried on by the usual methods, in halls, markets and open 
public places; there are classes for religious teaching and 
Sunday schools in most stations, and a few mission day 
schools. The Bible is circulated all over the region, the 
French version being widely sold, the Spanish and Italian 
less so, and the literary Arabic version being also available. 
The whole of the New Testament and parts of the Old Testa- 
ment are now published in the Kabyle tongue. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church conducts homes and 
hostels for both boys and girls in Algeria and Tunisia, and 
regards this method of work as perhaps the most helpful yet 
followed. 

There is comparatively little co-operation among the 
different missions in North Africa, though there are signs 
that this separateness is decreasing. In the realm of 
Christian literature, particularly, co-operation has begun to 
show its value. 


GENERAL 


In February, March and April 1924, five conferences 
were held at the desire of the International Missionary 
Council in the Near East. Of these four were regional : 
that at Constantine for Morocco, Algeria and Tunisia; that 
at Helwan for Egypt, the Sudan and Abyssinia; that at 
Brumana for Syria and Palestine with Transjordan; and 
that at Baghdad for Iraq, Arabia and Persia. The first three 
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and the general conference at Jerusalem were presided over 
by Dr Mott, that at Baghdad by Dr Zwemer. To the general 
conference at Jerusalem came delegates from the whole 
area and from other parts of the Moslem world, together 
with representatives from the mission boards. The findings 
were published and constitute a most important presenta- 
tion of the entire mission field of the Moslem Near East. 

Out of this conference grew the Near East Christian 
Council, first called the ‘Council for Western Asia and 
Northern Africa.’ Its underlying unity, for it covers an 
area far more diversified politically and culturally than 
any other of the Councils of the International Missionary 
Council, lies in the fact of the Moslem problem and its 
call to the Christian Church. The first committee to be 
organized was the Central Literature Committee for Moslems, 
and probably even now it is the clamant need for co-opera- 
tion in literature production that is the most obvious ground 
for the Council’s work. But with missions in all parts of 
the area gradually joining the Council, its work, under the 
leadership of Dr Robert Wilder, steadily widened, and no 
survey of missionary work in the Near East can omit some 
mention of its activities. The mere fact of its existence 
is of importance, for the two thousand Protestant mis- 
sionaries of the Near East are widely scattered and have 
known too little of one another’s work. A committee on 
Christian education held in April 1931 at Cairo the first 
gathering ever assembled of representatives from mission 
schools in all parts of the area. A thorough study of 
religious education in the area of the Council is projected, 
with, it is hoped, the assistance of the Institute of Social 
and Religious Research. One committee has dealt with 
the various problems that arise in the relation of missions 
with governments—a large field, as this Survey will show. 
Later, a committee on Jewish mission work was formed, for 
though the dominating reason for the existence of the 
Council has been the common fact of Islam, it was im- 
possible to omit from consideration the large amount of 
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work for Jews in the countries of the Near East. An 
important branch of work is covered by the committee on 
relations with the ancient Oriental Churches. The other 
and in some ways most outstanding committee is that on 
evangelism, under the leadership of Bishop Linton of Persia. 
It is hoped that the medical committee now associated with 
Syria and Palestine may become part of the Council (p. 182). 

Reference has been made to the relations existing 
between the missions and the ancient Churches of the 
East. It is one of the facts most noticeable in the record 
of the decade that a change has come over the attitude 
taken up by some of the missions whose policy in the past 
took little account of these ancient and martyr Churches. 
In addition to the facts already mentioned in different 
parts of this Survey, we may draw attention to the im- 
portant continuation of certain aspects of the work of 
the Near East Relief in giving aid to these older Churches. 
A deputation of five American leaders in religious educa- 
tion held conferences in different parts of the Near East 
early in 1929 (see under Syria), and discussed with prelates 
of the Eastern Churches the fostering of religious educa- 
tion. Definite help has since been given, as in the case 
of Mr Zenian, and in subsidizing a modern theological school 
near Beirut under the egis of the Gregorian Catholicos. 

Another continuation of the Near East Relief may 
be found in the recently established Committee on Co-opera- 
tion in the Near East, in New York, which works in close 
touch with the Near East Christian Council, and devotes care 
especially to the needs of the older Churches. 

Most clearly among the Armenians, but in other groups 
also, there has come about a much closer contact between 
the ancient Churches and the Protestant groups that had in 
the past come out from them. In an unexpected manner 
the repatriation of over a million Greeks and Armenians 
into Greece has affected the attitude of the Greek Orthodox 
public to the work of the American Board in Greece, for 
many of these Greeks and Armenians were familiar with 
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the activities of the American mission in Turkey. At the 
same time the School of Religion of the American Board, 
moved to Athens from Constantinople, is devoting study to 
the Orthodox Church. Mention should also be made of 
two conferences under Dr Mott’s leadership held early in 
1980, one between leaders of the Orthodox Churches and 
representatives of the Y.M.C.A., and the other, fraught with 
the most far-reaching significance, of leaders of the Greek, 
Rumanian, Bulgarian, Yugoslav and Russian Churches, to 
consider the needs of the three million Moslems living in the 
lands of south-eastern Europe. Special studies were planned 
at this meeting, and when they are completed it is hoped to 
resume the conference. 

We may conclude this survey of missionary work in 
the Near East during the last ten years by pointing out, what 
to our readers is doubtless evident, that on at least three 
main lines the area is the scene of developments of quite 
crucial importance for the future of Christianity. These 
are: first, the presentation of the Christian Gospel to Islam. 
We doubt whether in any previous decade of missionary 
work so many signs could be descried both of the awakening 
of Christians through the indigenous Churches and the 
missions to the duty of evangelizing Islam, and also of the 
success with which that work, carried on without polemic 
and in the constraining spirit of Christian love, can meet. 
Second, there is being worked out all over the area a struggle 
between the conception of religious individuality contained 
in the Moslem shariat and that which, while integrated into 
the structure of all modern western States, is fundamentally 
Christian. The issue of freedom of conversion raises this 
question as the simpler issue of minority safeguards does not. 
As we have seen, the question is further complicated by the 
fact of nationalism. Third, the days of a virtual anta- 
gonism between the bulk of the evangelical missionary forces 
and the ancient Churches of the Near East have passed. 
Co-operation and friendliness have been shown to the 
ancient Christian East—Orthodox, Gregorian, Jacobite, 
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Coptic—byjthefvigorous communities of the West, and we 
are nearer the time when that true policy may begin to 
seem no longer an empty dream, namely, that the message 
of Christ should be brought to the Moslem mainly by the 
word and witness of the Christians who are his neighbours. 





AFRICA! 


HE political upheavals which are so marked a 
characteristic of conditions in India and China 
described in the last number of the Review have not as yet 
any parallel in Africa. Sweeping changes are taking place, 
but they are in the sphere of social life and individual 
development. War and revolutions have not brought Africa 
into the limelight, but there are few men, women or children 
throughout the continent whose personal life and outlook 
is not undergoing a more or less radical transformation. 

The period covered by the last ten years’ survey ? saw 
a redistribution among the European powers of their African 
territories, and the birth of the mandate system. This 
decade has seen the development of that system, the careful 
scrutiny by the Permanent Mandates Commission of the 
manner in which each mandatory power is fulfilling its 
trust, the releasing of a public opinion which is not without 
its effect upon the administration of those areas which are 
not held under mandate. 

PouiTicAL AND RactaL QuEsTions.—In South Africa 
the political situation of the Native is still in suspense. 
General Hertzog’s four Native Affairs Bills of 1927—thc 
Coloured Persons’ Rights Bill, the Representation of Natives 
in Parliament Bill, the Natives’ Union Council Bill and the 
Natives’ Land Act 1913 Amendment Bill—which were 
designed to deal in a comprehensive way with the whole 
situation on the principle of differentiation and segregation, 


1 For this section the Editors are indebted to Miss B. D. Gibson,’ 
2 1918 to 1928 approximately, see IRM for October 1924, 
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have not passed into law. The Cape Native still retains his 
franchise, but the extension of the franchise in 1980 to 
all adult European women in every province has greatly 
altered the proportions of voters and lessened the value 
of the Native franchise, thus introducing into the Cape an 
element of racial discrimination which is new. The pro- 
posal of Dr Malan’s bill, to give manhood suffrage to Euro- 
peans in the Cape and Natal, would still further reduce the 
value of the Native vote. 

The Colour Bar Act, passed in 1926, excluded Africans 
from certain skilled occupations, and the Native Service 
Contract Bill now before Parliament, concerning the relations 
between European farmer-landowners in the Transvaal and 
Natal and their Native tenants, stiffens considerably the 
provisions of the present Land Act. The present Act pro- 
hibits the Native tenant from paying rent in cash or kind ; 
he must pay it in labour for so many days in the year, 
usually ninety. The new bill lays it down that every 
tenant, and every man over 18 and under 60 in his house- 
hold, shall give service unpaid for periods aggregating in 
each case not less than six months in the year. Obstacles 
are put in the way of any of these persons seeking paid 
labour elsewhere, and protection for the Native against 
fraud appears to be inadequate. 

Native opinion was profoundly stirred by these bills. 
The Native case was presented to the Select Committee to 
which they were referred, and public meetings were held 
throughout the Union. 

In 1929 a Minister for Native Affairs was appointed. 
This portfolio had until then been in the hands of the Prime 
Minister. The Native Affairs Commission continues under 
the chairmanship of Dr Roberts, but Dr Loram, who played 
such a large part in-its activities since its inception, was 
recalled to the Natal Education Department in 1930, and 
in the autumn of 1931 left South Africa for America on his 
appointment to a chair in the Department of Education 
in Yale University. In 1930 the Prime Minister appointed 
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a Commission on Native Economic Affairs which continued 
its studies until the middle of 1931. The report is not yet 
available. 

This decade has seen the development of joint councils 
of Europeans and Natives in many parts of the Union. 
These councils resemble the inter-racial committees which 
have done so much in the southern States of North America 
to improve the relations between the two races. In 1929 
plans were made for a South African Institute of Race 
Relations. Mr J. D. Rheinallt Jones was appointed adviser 
and took up work in 1980. The Institute serves as a link 
between the different joint councils, welfare societies and 
other organizations working among the non-European 
peoples. Rotary Clubs also are interesting themselves in 
these matters, and in Johannesburg business men, town 
council and mining authorities have co-operated with 
missionary societies in forming the Bantu Men’s Social 
Centre. The collection of large numbers of Native workers 
from all parts of South and Central Africa in surroundings 
totally foreign to their experience creates a problem which 
grows more important every year. This social centre, 
which is largely due to the enthusiasm of an American 
missionary, and which provides night schools, baths and 
athletics as well as other recreational facilities, and stimulates 
a considerable extension work in other parts of the Rand, 
is a serious attempt to promote the well-being of the workers 
and to improve race relations. 

The student conference at Fort Hare in 1930, arranged 
by the Bantu section of the Student Christian Association, 
which was attended by some 50 European and 150 Native 
students, roused widespread critical comment in South 
Africa, but its effects may be far-reaching in improving race 
relations. This meeting with Bantu students and the dis- 
cussion of matters of common interest made a profound 
effect upon some of the Dutch students, and a new interest 
in the Native peoples is evident among them. 

The Indian community in South Africa presents one of 
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the most difficult problems in the tangled and complicated 
racial situation there. An agreement was reached in 1927, 
to cover five years, between the South African and Indian 
Governments which secured for the domiciled Indians the 
prospect of better educational facilities, investigation of 
sanitary and housing conditions in Durban, and a revision 
of the trade licensing laws. The most effective result of the 
agreement, however, was the appointment of the Rt Hon. 
Srinivasa Sastri as Agent of the Government of India in 
South Africa. A man of his standing could not fail to 
carry weight, but his personal qualities won him the con- 
fidence of people of all types, and during his term of office 
he was able to improve appreciably the general Indian 
situation. He was succeeded in 1928 by Sir V. K. Reddi, 
who has also gained general confidence, and has done good 
work towards mutual understanding. 

The relations between the races in East Africa have 
during the decade aroused a large amount of public interest 
and led to much discussion of the principles which should 
control the government of less advanced races. A circular 
issued by the Government of Kenya in 1919 which seemed 
to imply that the Government was prepared to use its ad- 
ministrative authority to provide Native labour for European 
enterprises called forth a storm of criticism. A memorandum 
on the subject was issued by the leading missionaries in 
East Africa, and a debate was raised in the House of Lords. 
The question was taken up by the missionary societies in 
Great Britain, and an appeal signed by the heads of religious 
bodies and many persons prominent in public life was 
presented to the Government, asking for a thorough and 
impartial enquiry by a Royal Commission. Anxiety re- 
garding conditions in East Africa was deepened by the 
publication in 1924 of Dr Norman Leys’ Kenya. 

Following on an extended controversy regarding political 
rights between the Indian immigrant community in Kenya 
and the European settlers, a White Paper (Cmd. 1922) was 
issued in 1923, in which it was laid down that the principle 
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of trusteeship for the Native races was as unassailable in 
Kenya as in the mandated territory of Tanganyika and the 
Protectorate of Uganda, and that the interests of the Natives 
must be regarded as paramount. Kenya continued to 
remain in the public eye, and in 1924 a Parliamentary 
Commission under the chairmanship of Mr Ormsby-Gore 
was sent to East Africa. Its report provided a clear and 
vivid picture of East Africa as a whole, and helped to awaken 
the public mind to the importance of these territories. 

In 1927 the question of closer union between the terri- 
tories in Eastern and Central Africa came to the fore, and a 
Commission under the chairmanship of Sir Hilton Young and 
including a missionary representative among its members 
was sent out to report on the question. While concerned 
primarily with the subject of political or administrative 
union between the territories, the Commission could not 
ignore the underlying fundamental questions affecting the 
relations between the races, and devoted a large part of 
its report to their consideration. The report met with 
criticism and opposition from the European settlers in 
Kenya, and a further visit to East Africa by Sir Samuel 
Wilson, the permanent head of the Colonial Office, failed 
to reconcile the divergent views regarding policy. 

Following on an appeal in a letter to The Times by seven 
distinguished peers for a full and deliberate enquiry, the 
Labour Government set up in 1930 a Joint Select Committee 
of the two houses of Parliament to consider the reports on 
closer union in East Africa, and at the same time issued a 
statement of its own on the principles of Native policy. 
The report of the Joint Select Committee published at the 
end of last year brings to a conclusion for the time being 
the discussion of East African policy which has been carried 
on for more than a decade. It is impossible within the 
limitations of space at our disposal to summarize the ¢on- 
tents of the report. On certain questions, which must 
sooner or later be decided in one sense or another, the report 
fails to give a sufficiently definite lead, but its declarations 
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and recommendations, so far as they go, are in the main 
reassuring to those who desire to see Native interests ade- 
quately protected and the principle of trusteeship main- 
tained unimpaired. A significant feature of the enquiry 
of the Joint Select Committee was the evidence given by 
Africans from the three territories brought to England for 
the purpose. The ability, practical sense and good judgment 
of these witnesses made a strong impression both on members 
of the Committee and on the general public. 

Throughout Africa the political consciousness of the 
Native peoples is developing, though in many areas it is 
unexpressed. Reference has already been made to the effect 
of the bills dealing with Native affairs. Race riots have 
made their first appearance in the Union of South Africa. 
There has been a corresponding development in the economic 
field, and in the effort to organize African labour in the 
protection of its interests. The Industrial and Commercial 
Workers’ Union (generally known as the I.C.U.) was organ- 
ized by Clements Kadalie, a Nyasaland Native, and its 
membership rapidly grew. Inexperience led its leaders into 
difficulties, and though a European adviser, Mr Ballinger, 
introduced more order into its affairs, there were secessions 
of those who considered his policy too moderate. The power 
of the I.C.U. is thus weakened by divisions, but its very 
existence is significant. The disturbances in Kenya under 
the leadership of Harry Thuku were only the beginning of 
a political activity among some of the younger Kikuyu. 
Thuku himself was banished for some years from the country, 
but the movement went on growing and has had reactions 
upon the Church (see p. 228). 

Tue Cnuurcu.—The emergence of prophets and the 
breaking away of Native separatist churches may be a sign 
that Christianity is taking root in Africa. Articles in this 
Review have already dealt with these phenomena—the 
remarkable work of the prophet Harris on the west coast, 
which has left an immense task of teaching and shepherding 
converts to the Wesleyan and Paris missions, and the very 
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different movement in the lower Congo which arose in the 
field of the Baptist Missionary Society and assumed a 
political complexion subversive of law and order, compelling 
the Government to step in. In both areas the great prophet 
has been followed by a host of smaller prophets whose 
influence has not extended beyond a few villages, yet has 
tended to delay the establishment of a stable Christian 
church. 

The Christian insistence on monogamy has been the 
cause of secession in the case of many of the separatist 
churches. The whole question of marriage is engaging the 
attention of missionaries in many parts of Africa. It was 
discussed by the Miango conference in Northern Nigeria 
and by the regional committee east of the Niger. Wesleyan 
missionaries at home from West Africa had an informal 
conference on the matter in London last year, and it has 
been much discussed in Kenya. A number of missionaries 
are feeling the need of a fresh consideration of the whole 
subject in regard both to government regulations and to the 
teaching and discipline of the Church. 

An acute controversy has arisen in the Church in Kenya 
on the subject of female circumcision. The Kikuyu Central 
Association, a political body composed of young Kikuyu, 
for the most part profoundly suspicious of the Government 
and of the white man generally, and some of them with anti- 
Christian leanings, stirred up opposition to the efforts of the 
missionaries to eliminate the brutal but long-established 
custom of female circumcision in the girls’ initiation rite. 
They maintained that this attack upon a national institution 
was a subtle move of the white man towards the further 
subjugation of the Kikuyu. The African Church connected 
with the Scottish mission had some years previously resolved 
that this practice of female circumcision must be renounced 
by all church members, but in the autumn of 1929, when the 
issue was raised by the Kikuyu Central Association the 
atmosphere was so charged with political doubts and fears 
that large numbers of Christians refused to re-affirm the 
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promise to this effect which they had takenfon admission 
to the Church, and were therefore suspended from member- 
ship. Village schools were also affected, since some of the 
teachers sided with the Kikuyu Central Association ; many 
parents withdrew their children and did not send them back 
even when the mission promised that there would be no 
teaching against female circumcision in school hours. The 
Gospel Missionary Society and the Africa Inland Mission 
suffered in the same way as the Church of Scotland and 
lost a large number of their church members. After a few 
months the situation began to improve and members began 
gradually to return, but by the end of 1931 the numbers 
were still far below those of 1928. 

In most parts of Africa the Church has been making 
steady progress in adding to its membership and in develop- 
ing towards the assumption of greater responsibility by the 
African Church and pastorate. The most striking increase 
of those reported to us is that in the American Board missions 
in Angola where the 900 church members of 1921 had become 
9000 by 1931. Carefully planned extension work—evangel- 
istic, industrial, educational, medical—from the station of 
Galangue, which is supported and manned by American 
Negroes, has resulted in the occupation of forty surrounding 
villages during the eight years since its opening. 

In the Congo exact statistics are not available, but 
figures which we have received indicate that mission stations 
and missionaries have doubled in number between 1920 
and 1930, and church members increased from 55,000 to 
200,000. The American Baptist Mission alone shows 5361 
members in 1921 and 21,340 in 1931. 

There have not been many new ventures into untouched 
territory on the part of the larger missions, for there is much 
to be done everywhere in consolidating the positions already 
held. It would be difficult to chronicle the movements of 
some of those missions whose policy is rather to break new 
ground than to build an organized church. An effort is 
being made to open work in the territory of the Mogambique 
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Company, and M. Loze, who has now retired from the Swiss 
Mission in Lourenco Marques, was sent last year to undertake 
this task on behalf of the American Board and his own old 
mission. He has gone in the first instance to Beira to care 
for a small group of Christians there who had been converted 
while working in the south, and who after their return to 
Beira had maintained touch with the missions with which 
they had been connected. M. Loze is still waiting for 
permission to undertake regular work in this area. 

A new diocese—that of the Upper Nile—covering the 
north of Uganda and the Southern Sudan was formed in 1926, 
and in the same year the Rev. V. Lucas was consecrated 
Bishop of the new diocese of Masasi in the south-east of 
Tanganyika Territory where the Universities’ Mission to 
Central Africa is at work. A further development in Tan- 
ganyika was the transfer of the Church Missionary Society’s 
work there to the Church in Australia, and the formation of 
a new see of Central Tanganyika, with an Australian bishop. 
The Church Missionary Society and the Danish Baptist 
Mission have opened new work in the Belgian mandated 
area of Ruanda-Urundi, where the former German missions 
cannot yet return. 

In the Belgian Congo many new missions of Scandinavian, 
American and British origin have entered in recent years, 
and Dr Anet writes that the Congo may be said to be now 
fully occupied, in the sense that there are no longer great 
tracts where no mission has ever been. 

The vast new mine compounds in the Copper Belt con- 
stitute what is largely a new ‘ unoccupied field’ in Africa. 
Financial depression has closed some of these for the present, 
but this area is going to be a tremendous challenge to the 
churches and an opportunity to take advantage of the spirit 
of co-operation which is characteristic of the modern age of 
missions. Plans for a study of the situation as a prelude 
to grappling with it are described elsewhere (see p. 236). 

The steps taken towards church union in South India 
have roused much interest in various parts of Africa. The 
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churches in Northern Nigeria are exploring possibilities 
of union. At a conference of senior African agents held at 
Calabar in August 1931 delegates were present from the 
Niger Delta Pastorate and the Church Missionary Society, 
and from the Church of Scotland, Qua Iboe and Primitive 
Methodist missions, and it was resolved to ask each society 
to set apart a member, European or African, for the purpose 
of visiting other mission areas to expound the idea of union 
and to establish more friendly relations. Steps were also 
taken for the preparation of a statement on doctrine (includ- 
ing the form of church government) for submission to the 
bodies represented. 

In Nyasaland the Dutch Reformed Church (Cape Pro- 
vince) has now united with the Scottish mission churches, and 
forms a third presbytery of the Church of Central Africa 
(Presbyterian). The enlarged synod met recently for the 
first time. 

The Basel and Scottish missions, since the return of the 
former, have been collaborating in the Presbyterian Church 
of the Gold Coast. South Africa has anticipated a union 
which is to take place this year in England, and the 
Wesleyan Methodist Church of South Africa and that of 
the Transvaal have united with the Primitive Methodist 
Church to form the Methodist Church of South Africa. 

Apart from organic union, various co-operative projects 
have been carried through in the last ten years, such as the 
Alliance High School in Kenya, the hostel started by the 
Portuguese East Africa Evangelical Missionary Association 
(Anglican, American Methodist, American Congregational, 
Swiss and English Wesleyan missions) at the new government 
training school for teachers at Manhica, and the union of 
Anglican (C.M.S.) and Wesleyan schools in Ibadan and 
Lagos. 

CHRISTIAN COUNCILS AND CONFERENCES.—A number of 
Christian councils and missionary conferences have been 
formed and are increasing in numbers and in effectiveness. 
The Kenya Missionary Council, a body founded in 1924 of 
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representatives of the non-Roman missions in Kenya, in- 
cluding those who were not prepared to accept the doctrinal 
basis of the Alliance, is an active force in the colony. 
The German missions in Tanganyika Territory have held two 
conferences at Marangu, and have resolved to continue to 
meet regularly and keep in touch whether or no the proposed 
larger organization for the Territory is established. The 
Evangelical Missionary Association in Portuguese East 
Africa was formed in 1926, and met in conference at Contra 
Costa in 1929 and 1931. Its existence strengthened the 
hand of M. Loze and his colleagues in their negotiations 
with the Government over the decrees published in 1929 (see 
p. 240). Other new and active councils are: that in 
Northern Nigeria which met first at Miango in 1926, the 
Christian Council of Nigeria formed in 1980 covering the 
Southern Provinces and affiliating as a regional committee 
the Council of Missions east of the Niger (keeping in touch 
also with the Northern Provinces’ Council), and the Christian 
Council of the Gold Coast formed in 1929. 

The Congo Council has developed considerably during 
the last ten years. It is now known as the Conseil Protestant 
du Congo, and has a full-time secretary and an office at 
Leopoldville. This appointment and that of Dr Anet as 
Agent de Liaison for the Protestant missions in Brussels 
have proved themselves to be of immense value to the 
missions working in the Congo. The fact that the wide- 
spread work of the Protestant missions in that colony is so 
largely in the hands of American and British missions in- 
creases the difficulty of establishing relations of confidence 
and understanding between them and the Belgian Govern- 
ment. The effect of the work that Dr and Madame Anet 
have done during the few years in which they have held 
this post will be felt for many years in the Congo, for not 
only have endless negotiations, small and large, with the 
Belgian Government been carried through, but the public 
in Belgium has been kept informed of the work of the 

1 The Kenya Missionary Alliance ,formed after the Kikuyu conference of 1918. 
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Protestant missions, and the advantage of a spokesman both 
in Congo and Brussels is apparent. Both Dr and Madame 
Anet have taken up the task of training and advising mis- 
sionaries who are sent by their mission boards to Brussels 
to study French or to take medical courses at the Tropical 
School, and to become acquainted with Belgian ways and 
ideals. 

The last decade has seen a number of important inter- 
national conferences on African mission work. The con- 
ference at Le Zoute in 1926, which was attended by govern- 
ment administrators, educationists and medical officers 
as well as by missionaries and missionary administrators, 
has been fully dealt with in the pages of this Review. 
The resolutions passed there laid down lines of development 
which have received widespread approval in Africa and are 
being gradually translated into practice. It was followed 
by an important conference at Hartford, Connecticut, and 
in 1928 the jubilee of Protestant work in the Congo was 
made the occasion of a carefully prepared and memorable 
conference at Leopoldville. Delegates came from West 
Africa as well as from the home countries of the missions at 
work in the Congo. The Angola missions jubilee in 1930 
was also celebrated by a conference attended by large 
numbers of African Christians. 

In Europe last year an international conference on 
African children was held at Geneva under the auspices 
of the Save the Children Fund, and was attended by many 
influential men and women, both government officers and 
missionaries. 

The jubilees of the opening of work in Uganda and 
Nyasaland were celebrated in 1927. Dr Laws and Dr 
Hetherwick, who had been the leaders in the Scottish work 
in Nyasaland through its whole history, retired in the same 
year. 

Epucation.—In the last ten years’ survey two events 
were reported which have had a marked influence upon the 

1 See articles in the issue for January 1927. 
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development of the education of the Native peoples of 
Africa in territories under British government : the appoint- 
ment of the Advisory Committee on Native Education in 
Tropical Africa, under the auspices of the Colonial Office in 
London, and the visits of the Phelps-Stokes commissions 
under the leadership of Dr Thomas Jesse Jones. 

The Advisory Committee in 1929 was enlarged in scope 
and became the Advisory Committee on Education in the 
Colonies. It has greatly stimulated the interest of colonial 
governors and, although its function is purely advisory, the 
advice it offers, coming from men and women of knowledge 
and experience such as Lord Lugard, Sir Michael Sadler, 
Sir James Currie and Sir Percy Nunn, naturally carries 
much weight. The presence on the committee of representa- 
tives of Christian missions—Archbishop Goodier and Dr J. H. 
Oldham—has done much to bring about a better under- 
standing of the missionary point of view and to overcome 
the difficulties to which the extension of government activities 
in the field of education almost inevitably give rise. 

There have been many developments in government 
education during the decade : Uganda appointed a Director 
of Education in 1924, Nyasaland in 1926, Northern Rhodesia 
in 1925. In Southern Rhodesia the new post of Director 
of Native Development was in 1929 charged with the develop- 
ment and supervision of Native education. The expendi- 
tures of the various colonial governments on the education 
of the African has increased by leaps and bounds. Uganda 
in 1922 spent £8231, and in 1929, £56,250; Nyasaland in 
1926 spent £3685, and in 1929, £12,184 ; Tanganyika Territory 
in 1921-22 spent £8058 or 0°47d. per head of population, and 
for 1931-82 budgeted £127,211 or 6°25d. per head of popula- 
tion. Even colonies where the government share in educa- 
tion is of much older date have largely increased their 
expenditure on education, as, for example, Nigeria, where, 
in the Southern Provinces, £72,910 was spent in 1922 and 
£214,721 in 1929. 


The Phelps-Stokes commissions visited West and South 
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Africa in 1920-21 and East Africa in 1924, but it is in the 
decade under survey that their influence has been felt. The 
last ten years have seen the publication of new ordinances 
and new plans for education in all the British colonies, and 
the lines which these changes have followed have had much 
in common with the recommendations of the Phelps-Stokes 
Reports. In all these colonies advisory committees on 
Native education, composed of missionaries, government 
officials and planters or other non-official Europeans, in 
some cases with effective African representation also, now 
provide the machinery for consultation between those most 
concerned in the education of the African peoples. 

In the survey of 1924 mention was made of the im- 
portant step which had just been taken in founding the 
Prince of Wales College, Achimota. The importance of this 
college is steadily growing. It started with many advan- 
tages, adequate funds, a strong, carefully selected staff and 
the collaboration from its inception of Dr Aggrey, who, till 
his death in 1928, threw his great powers of interpretation 
into the task of establishing satisfactory relations between 
his people and the college. It was started as a government 
institution, but in 1980 the control was transferred to a 
Council of fifteen members, of whom six are Africans, four 
are representatives of the Governor and five of the staff. 
To this governing body the Government has handed over 
all the college buildings and land to be used for education, 
and the sum of £68,000 a year. 

The Alliance High School in Kenya, a union mission 
school, was founded in 1926; Makerere College in Uganda, 
a government college opened in 1922, offers facilities for 
specialized training for high school graduates from all the 
East African colonies and is planned to become in time the 
university college for East Africa. 

Primary education is gradually expanding, but of greater 
importance for the future than a simple increase in the 
numbers of schools and scholars is the attempt, through 
the training of ‘ Jeanes’ or visiting teachers, to improve the 
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work of the teachers in village schools. Kenya, Nyasaland, 
Northern and Southern Rhodesia have all in the last few 
years instituted such training in special government schools 
or classes, and in Portuguese East Africa a missionary institu- 
tion of this kind has been opened at Kambini. In all these 
schools the wives of the teachers are given special training, 
but in Northern and Southern Rhodesia arrangements are 
made for the training of women visiting teachers with 
government grants in certain missionary institutions. 

The British colonies, being numerous, bulk largely in 
accounts of developments of education, but progress is by 
no means confined to them. In the French colonies there is 
steady progress along the lines already laid down. The 
Belgian Government in 1925 published a Projet d’ organisation 
de Venseignement libre au Congo belge avec le concours des 
missions nationales, with a scheme of education based on 
sound modern principles, drawing largely from the experience 
of other colonies and in particular on the suggestions of 
the Phelps-Stokes Reports. The whole of the government 
education is entrusted, with large subsidies, to the so-called 
‘ national ’ missions (i.e. the Roman Catholic missions and 
of the Protestant missions only the Société Belge des Missions 
Protestantes). The Protestant missions are grappling with 
the problems of improving and extending their educational 
work. Some of their schools now follow the government 
code and welcome inspection. The Disciples of Christ are 
developing their institution at Bolenge to give a higher stage 
of education than has yet been available. 

In the Portuguese colonies, too, an effort is being made 
to advance the education of the Natives. Training colleges 
for teachers have been opened by the Government in both 
Angola and Portuguese East Africa, to which the Protestant 
missions have sent students. In Portuguese East Africa, in 
1929, new regulations designed to raise the standard in the 
matter of buildings and of teaching brought the missions into 
serious embarrassment by reason of the heavy expenditure 
involved and the high standard of education (in the Portu- 
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guese language) required from African teachers, a standard 
towards which the missions had been steadily aiming, but 
which only a proportion of their teachers had attained. 

A step of great importance for missionary and educational 
work in Liberia was taken by the formation of the Advisory 
Committee on Education in Liberia. It is composed of 
representatives of the leading mission boards, colonization 
societies and the Phelps-Stokes Fund, the chairman being 
Dr Thomas Jesse Jones. This committee sent out Mr James 
L. Sibley to Liberia in 1925 as educational adviser. He 
won the confidence of the Government and was asked by 
President King to serve as official adviser on education to 
the Government. He was engaged in organizing the Booker 
Washington Agricultural and Industrial Institute, in which 
he had secured the co-operation of the Government, when 
he died after a short illness in 1929, after four years of notable 
service. He was succeeded as educational adviser by Mr 
H. W. Oxley, who is rendering valuable service. 

This development of government interest demands a 
more systematic consideration of education on the part of 
Christian missions, and an attempt has been made by two 
officers of the International Missionary Council to help the 
missions to evolve a considered policy by the preparation 
of a book, The Remaking of Man in Africa, after discussions 
with groups in England and America and on the Continent 
of Europe. This has been sent out by the missionary 
societies to their missionaries in Africa for consideration 
and comment with a view to action. A further step in the 
same direction has been taken by the missions in Kenya 
and Uganda, who have appointed the Rev. J. W. C. Dougall 
to advise them on educational matters. Mr Dougall was 
secretary to the second Phelps-Stokes Commission and was 
principal of the government Jeanes school until he accepted 
this new post. The missions in Southern Nigeria, too, 
have felt the need for some one with time and expert know- 
ledge to discuss with them certain problems of education, 
and Mr A. Victor Murray, whose book, The School in the 
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Bush, has aroused widespread interest, has gone there at 
their request on a three months’ visit. 

There is a growing conviction among some missionaries 
and others who have the welfare of the African at heart 
that the training that has been given has often had too little 
relation to the African heritage from the past, and is there- 
fore without a solid foundation. The work of scientists is 
making known much that was obscure in the meaning and 
value of customs and ceremonies which at first sight seemed 
merely stupid or wicked, and with such help experiments are 
being made in various parts of Africa in building on African 
tradition. A government officer, for example, in Tanganyika 
conceived the plan of starting with the traditional ‘ educa- 
tion ’ of the local tribe, and from that basis introducing such 
European skills and learning as would fit the boys for the 
life they would be called to live. The Bishop of Masasi, 
also in Tanganyika, has for some years now been carrying 
on Christian initiation schools for both boys and girls— 
using the traditional customs as far as they are compatible 
with Christianity, and adapting or adding to the former 
teaching of duties and responsibilities the careful training in 
the new duties and responsibilities of a member of a Christian 
African society. 

This principle of building upon and adapting what is 
good in African tradition has been strongly set forth in a 
number of books by a German missionary, Dr Gutmann, a 
veteran of long experience among the Chagga people, and 
his views are supported by Dr Knak, the Director of the 
Berlin Mission, in his book, Zwischen Nil und Tafelbai, which 
was the subject of an article in the Review last year. 

Many Africans are, naturally, suspicious of any plan of 
education which is different from that which they have 
known as modern and ‘ of the white man,’ or which seems 
to turn them back from a future in the modern world to 
stagnation in the backwaters of their own past. Where, 


2° Dr Siegfried Knak on the Christian Task in Africa,’ by J. H. Oldham. IRM, 
1981 (Oct.), pp. 547-55. 
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however, they have been convinced that the way is open 
for them to follow the path of European learning and civiliza- 
tion as far as they can or will—as at Achimota—they have 
shown great interest in the study and enrichment of their 
own languages, in indigenous arts and crafts and in the 
history of African people, and in helping their less favoured 
brothers and sisters, realizing that without a knowledge and 
appreciation of their own heritage they will lack the inde- 
pendence and self-respect which will enable them to take 
their place in the modern world. 

MepicaL Worx.—The struggle against the terrible 
scourges of Africa is the concern of the whole world now 
that travel is made easy and the old isolations are gone. 
The Rockefeller Research Institute has done valuable work 
on sleeping sickness and yellow fever, and the British Empire 
Leprosy Relief Association has given assistance to missionary 
and other doctors in the African territories of the British 
Empire in their struggle against this terrible disease. The 
Belgian Government is taking active steps to extend the 
medical service in the Congo. Here, as in the case of educa- 
tion, the co-operation of the Roman Catholic missions plays 
a large part in the government programme, but some grants 
are available also for Protestant missions. Some of the 
large mining and other industrial undertakings in the Congo 
devote great attention to the health and physical well-being 
of their workers and their families, maintaining doctors, 
welfare centres and regular medical examinations. No 
pains are spared to secure a healthy population, indeed some 
schemes in print smack almost of the stock farm. 

Foreign doctors cannot hope to do more than touch the 
fringe of Africa’s health problem and there is room for a 
large extension of facilities for training Africans. There are 
many institutions, both government and missionary, which 
give a simple training to nurses or other medical assistants, 
but as yet any African aiming to become a fully qualified 
doctor has to go to Europe or America to complete his or 
her studies. A committee appointed to enquire into the 
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training of Natives in medicine and public health, under the 
chairmanship of Dr Loram, published a report in 1928 
making definite proposals for a government Native medical 
service and for the training of medical staff in South Africa. 
The Rockefeller Trustees promised a large grant to initiate 
the work, but the South African Government could not see 
any hope of providing the share of expense which would fall 
upon it and the offer was not accepted. The whole subject 
is still under consideration. 

At the other end of the scale there has been a develop- 
ment in the recognition of the need for disseminating simple 
medical knowledge through schools and clinics and welfare 
centres. Such teaching is more preventive than curative, 
for it aims only at dealing with minor ills and the ordinary 
rules of health. ‘ Hygiene’ is a subject in nearly every 
school curriculum, but it can be taught in such a way that 
it has no more meaning to the children than a Latin ode. 
Efforts are being made to remedy this. The Jeanes schools, 
for example, train their students in practical health teaching ; 
the London Missionary Society’s girls’ school at Mbereshi, 
where a simple hospital is part of the school, having grown 
out of its needs, the older girls spending some time working 
there before they leave school, is only one instance of a 
growing co-operation between the medical and educational 
work, which should have much more widespread attention 
if any real impression is to be made on Africa’s health 
problem. 

CULTURE AND LITERATURE.—The International Institute 
of African Languages and Cultures owes its inspiration to 
suggestions made at the conference at High Leigh in 1924 
and reiterated at Le Zoute in 1926. It was deliberately 
established on a basis wider than a missionary basis and has 
been successful in enlisting the support of governments and 
learned bodies as well as of the missions, Catholic and 
Protestant. It recently received a substantial grant from 
the Rockefeller Foundation to enable it to extend its pro- 
gramme of sociological research. Its work, which has 
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already proved of great value to the missionary societies in 
the matter of language and literature, is now supplemented 
by the International Committee on Christian Literature for 
Africa, which works in the closest collaboration with the 
larger organization to stimulate the production of new 
literature in African languages for Church, school and home, 
and to make widely known those books that already exist 
through its quarterly bulletin, Books for Africa. A new 
experiment is being made in the publication of a simple 
periodical for Africans: Listen, News from Near and Far, 
published in English but available for translation. 

These efforts supplement the great task of the Bible 
Societies, that of supplying the Bible in many languages. 
Translations into new languages are continually being 
added, almost always breaking new ground in reducing these 
languages to writing. The list of African languages in which 
versions are published by the Bible Societies has risen from 
225 in 1924 to 252 in 1981, of which ten were new in 19381. 

On the cultural side, the work of the Institute of African 
Languages and Cultures will touch that of the Department 
of Industrial and Social Research and Counsel established 
under the International Missionary Council at Geneva. 
Mr Merle Davis, Director of the Department, visited Africa 
in the autumn of 1931 to make preliminary plans for a study 
of the problems raised for Christian missions by the immense 
mining developments in the Copper Belt in Central Africa. 
Large numbers of Africans are being brought from all parts 
of Central Africa to work in these mines. Their absence 
from home and the resulting dislocation of society affect 
most of the established mission areas, but the problem of 
caring for the spiritual and moral welfare of the thousands 
of workers in the mine compounds calls for a new move. 
The Carnegie Corporation has made a grant towards the 
expense of this enquiry. At the Northern Rhodesia Mis- 
sionary Conference which met at Broken Hill in July 1981, 
the subject was raised and suggestions were made for supple- 
menting the already existing work; but it was also plain 
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that, apart from a carefully planned, concerted move, based 
upon definite and trustworthy information, there would 
undoubtedly be overlapping, waste and futile effort which 
would fail to affect the situation to any appreciable extent. 

GERMAN Missions.—The German missions which were 
excluded by the war have now resumed their work in all 
the British colonies. The ban was removed in 1924 and the 
first missionaries returned, and though the re-transfer of 
the legal titles to property was delayed, the use of the 
property was given on their return and the final formalities 
were almost completed by the end of 1931. In the Gold 
Coast the Church of Scotland Mission shares with the Basel 
Mission the work begun by the latter, the two missions 
combining in the Presbyterian Church of the Gold Coast ; 
the Finnish Mission carries on part of the Rhenish work in 
Ovamboland; the Neukirchen Mission has taken over by 
agreement the piece of work started shortly before the war 
near the shores of Lake Tanganyika in German East Africa 
by the Schleswig-Holstein Mission, and the Leipzig Mission 
has carried out the decision reached before the war to hand 
over its small work in Kenya Colony to the neighbouring 
Africa Inland Mission. Otherwise the old work has been 
resumed, although usually with smaller staff. German 
missions are still excluded from the French sphere of the 
Cameroons, and from Ruanda-Urundi under Belgian rule, 
the Paris Mission and the Belgian Protestant Mission re- 
spectively carrying on their work. 

Rurau.—At the Jerusalem meeting of the International 
Missionary Council Dr Butterfield was asked to visit certain 
mission fields, to give advice and help to the missions in 
the problems of rural work. His first journey was to South 
Africa on a mission arranged before the request of the 
Council was made, and though his work there was not 
directly concerned with missions he was able to fulfil in some 
degree the request of the Council to give some guidance to 
the missionaries. Several of the missions are carrying out 
his suggestions for rural development units. 
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SLAVERY AND Forcep Lasour.—A committee was 
appointed by the League of Nations in 1924 to investigate 
the subject of slavery, and in 1926 a Convention based on 
its report was adopted and approved by the League. By 
1980 this had been ratified by thirty-three States, who thus 
bind themselves ‘ progressively and as soon as possible’ to 
bring about ‘the complete abolition of slavery in all its 
forms.’ All necessary measures are also to be taken to 
prevent compulsory or forced labour from degenerating into 
conditions analogous to slavery. Forced labour may be 
exacted only for public purposes, but it is recognized that a 
period of transition may be required before this provision 
can become effective. During this period compulsory labour 
for other than public purposes shall be of an exceptional 
nature only, shall receive adequate remuneration and shall 
not involve the removal of the labourers from their usual 
place of residence. The conference in 1930 of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization was devoted to the subject 
of forced labour and a draft convention was prepared, under 
which the States would undertake to suppress the use of 
forced labour in all its forms. Safeguards were provided 
to cover the transitional period during which compulsory 
labour for public purposes may be required. Ratifications 
of this convention are now being secured. 

An influential commission was appointed by the Belgian 
Government in 1925 to consider labour questions, and a 
second committee under the chairmanship of the Prime 
Minister reported in 1928. The reports were published in a 
small book, Le Probléme de la Main-d’Giuvre au Congo Belge, 
which provides a thorough treatment of the problems of 
the recruiting of Native labour in the Congo. 

The publication in 1931 of the report of the commission 
sent to Liberia under the auspices of the League of Nations 
to enquire into the existence of slavery and forced labour 
caused a considerable stir. The commission was sent on 
the suggestion of the Liberian Government, and revealed a 
most unsatisfactory situation. It appeared that within the 
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Republic conditions scarcely distinguishable from slave- 
raiding and slave-trading had existed. The report led to 
the resignation of the President of Liberia and several other 
officials, and a further commission of three experts—on 
finance, health and general administration—was sent out 
by the League of Nations a few months later to study the 
situation and to make suggestions for improvement. 

The discovery of certain forms of slavery in Sierra Leone 
led to the enactment in 1927 of a new Anti-Slavery Ordinance 
which came into force in January 1928 abolishing all forms 
of slavery in the Protectorate. 

MissioNaARY FREEDOM.—In Northern Nigeria in the last 
decade steps have been taken to deal with the difficulties 
arising out of the policy of indirect rule which have troubled 
the missions for many years. In 1927 representatives of the 
missionary societies had an interview with Sir Graeme 
Thompson, the Governor of Nigeria, and he gave them an 
assurance that it was the desire of the Government that the 
Emirs, whose approval is necessary before missionary work 
can be permitted, should gradually advance towards an 
understanding and recognition of the principle of religious 
toleration which is characteristic of western civilization, and 
that it will be the policy of Government gradually to educate 
them towards this attitude. He further agreed in principle 
with the request that in certain circumstances opportunity 
should be given for work in Moslem areas. In these assur- 
ances recognition is given to the principle of missionary 
freedom, and though the policy of Government is still char- 
acterized by a greater caution than the missions would 
desire, a beginning has been made in the opening up of 
districts hitherto closed, for example, by the granting of a 
site last year to the Church of the Brethren Mission in the 
Biu division of the Bornu Province which they had long 
wished to enter. 

At the meeting of the Committee of the International 
Missionary Council in 1929 the officers were asked to give 
special attention to the difficulties of work in the Portuguese 
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colonies, and only a few months later news came of the 
publication of two decrees dealing with missionary work by 
the Government in Lourenco Marques. Reference has already 
been made to the decree (No. 168) on education and certain 
difficulties it raised. The other decree (No. 167), on religious 
work generally, also caused serious concern to the missions 
because it prohibited in religious work, as in schools, all use 
of the vernacular in written form, and the employment of 
any evangelists or teachers not possessing the certificate of 
primary education, which involves a considerable knowledge 
of the Portuguese language. 

The matter was taken up locally on behalf of the Evangel- 
ical Missionary Association by M. Loze. At the same time 
representations on behalf of the British missions working in 
Portuguese territory were made by the officers of the Inter- 
national Missionary Council to the Foreign Office in London, 
on the basis of the rights accorded to missions in the Treaty 
of 1891 between Great Britain and Portugal, and the matter 
was brought to the attention of the Portuguese Government 
in Lisbon. Eventually a circular was issued to the local 
administrators by the Government at Lourenco Marques, 
giving an interpretation of the decrees which eased the 
situation for the missions. In this it was explained that 
while no school might teach reading or writing in the ver- 
nacular, the use of vernacular Bibles, hymnbooks and other 
books necessary for worship was not forbidden. Further, 
that catechists and teachers now at work in outstations need 
not be at once replaced, but that in new appointments the 
certificate of primary education would be necessary. In 
order to secure a uniform application of the regulations, 
local officials are instructed not to take action against mission 
schools without consulting the Inspector of Schools. 

DEVELOPMENTS.—The development of Africa in the last 
ten years has gone on at a pace that is sometimes bewildering. 
Industrial development is disrupting social life and causing 
grave concern to those who have the welfare of the African 
at heart. The remarkable progress in means of communica- 
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tion, while it brings certain disadvantages, has also brought 
a great change to missionary work. Missions have been 
brought out of isolation into touch with each other and with 
the outside world. The growth of inter-mission councils is 
undoubtedly due in part to the fact that it is easier for 
missionaries to travel and that less time is consumed on the 
way. The railway connecting Lobito Bay and Elisabethville 
was completed in 1931, and opens up a new route to the 
Congo and the busy mining area of Katanga, and completes 
a through line of communication to Beira on the east coast. 
The Cape to Cairo railway journey is not yet practicable, 
but the trip has been made by motorists and airmen. This 
is significant, for all through Africa it is the motor-car which 
is revolutionizing transport. Governments have constructed 
motor roads in all directions, and in some territories, notably 
in the Belgian Congo, regular aeroplane routes put flying as 
a means of transport within reach of ordinary persons. 
The economic depression which the colonies in Africa share 
with the rest of the world may slow down the rate of progress, 
and even though it would also mean that less money would 
be available for educational, welfare and medical work for 
the Africans, there are many friends of the African who feel 
that his progress will be more sure and happy if he is not 
pushed too fast, and that a temporary slowing down of 
economic development would not be wholly a disadvantage. 
This time of arrest may provide an invaluable opportunity 
in which the missions can review the whole of their work 
and lay careful plans for the time when improved financial 
conditions will make larger development possible. 





MADAGASCAR 


HE island of Madagascar presents an example, rare in 
these days, of a territory unharassed by political 
trouble, unshaken by seething nationalism, and content 
with a government good albeit alien. To qualify for full 
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French citizenship is an ambition of the educated Malagasy ; 
about one hundred have attained this status. One of the 
most noticeable features in the last ten years has been the 
development of roads and motor traffic. All towns and 
many villages are now interconnected by a fine road system. 
An island aviation service has been started, and wireless 
installations have been erected in several centres. British 
missionaries can set their clocks by Big Ben, which is heard 
nightly. Ease in communication is one of the causes 
leading to urbanization of the population ; while the popula- 
tion of the island as a whole is stationary or decreasing, 
that of the towns is growing. There is also a steady 
Europeanization in progress. These developments neces- 
sarily affect missionary work. 

An absence of discontent and striving for autonomy is 
as noticeable in church life as in political. Indeed, the 
Christian community made no demand for the increased 
responsibility which the missions have been progressively 
passing over to it, although this responsibility is being 
accepted and has been deepened by the possession of churches 
and other buildings put up in the temporary era of pros- 
perity immediately following the war. The London Mis- 
sionary Society reports that within the last year or two the 
Imerina churches have accepted full financial responsibility, 
the mission merely helping by a progressively diminishing 
grant-in-aid; the Malagasy churches connected with the 
Friends are independent ; the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel reports a readiness in the Eklesia Episkopaly 
Malagasy to raise the funds necessitated by reduction of 
block grants from England, owing to the economic depres- 
sion; and the Paris Mission (Sociéié des Missions Evan- 
géliques de Paris) reports complete financial self-support in 
the Imerina and Betsileo churches. 

About 10 per cent of the population is now Christian, 
and the proportion of Malagasy clergy and pastors is high. 
There is good provision for theological training, and the 
wives of theological students also receive some training. 
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There are many voluntary workers; ‘home missionary 
work’ in distant parts of the island is undertaken by the 
Isan-Enim-Bolana, a union of churches of the London, Paris 
and Friends’ societies; and in the north of the island is a 
group which has now grown to forty-two congregations, 
supervised by the Anglican bishop but otherwise independent 
and self-supporting, under the care of eight Malagasy priests 
and seventy-five lay readers, mostly voluntary, who itinerate 
for pastoral and evangelistic work. A good deal of expansion 
of the Church is due to laymen in ordinary walks of life who 
realize their responsibility as Christians towards the non- 
Christian. In the churches connected with the London 
Missionary Society, Malagasy women take a large share as 
deacons,! lay preachers and evangelists ; there are also two 
or three fully trained women ministers. There have been 
one or two revival movements during the decade, those 
centring round the woman preacher, Ravelonjanahary, and 
the young evangelist, Rajaofera, becoming widespread. 
A number of people suffering from nervous disorders are 
said to have been cured by their prayers ; a far larger number 
certainly received a quickening of spiritual life. An organiza- 
tion named ‘ The Children of the Revival’ has come into 
being to conserve the spirit of the revival movement. The 
Friends write of the need for hostels for girls in the towns, 
and facilities for training leaders in country areas. 

The government attitude to missions has been growing 
more friendly during the decade, although open-air meetings 
are still illegal and no place of worship may be built without 
government sanction. In regard to education, all of which 
is under government control, about 72 per cent of scholars 
of all grades are in government schools, which are free and 
non-religious. No grants-in-aid are given to mission schools 
(which charge fees), but their work is recognized and 
appreciated. The missions have a large number of the 
lower grade and sub-standard schools, the latter (garderies) 
being permitted in areas where no ‘recognized’ school 

1 Local church officers, not synonymous with deaconesses. 
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exists. Compulsory school attendance is required in areas 
where there is a government school, but should there be 
also a mission school in the area, attendance at it is per- 
mitted. Should there be a mission school but not a govern- 
ment school in an area, attendance is not compulsory. The 
schools of all the missions are, however, well attended. It 
is reported from the Imerina province that the weekly 
meetings of the Christian Endeavour Society (which is 
strong in many parts of Madagascar) are attended freely 
by children from the government as from the mission schools. 

The Government has a good medical service and trains 
Malagasy students, having recently admitted women also 
for training. Nurses and midwives are trained and employed 
by the medical service. Some medical students have pro- 
ceeded to further study in France, to obtain a higher quali- 
fication. The missionary societies do not undertake much 
medical work. 

As yet the missionary societies lead in the provision of 
literature, and there are four mission presses. But unde- 
sirable books in both French and Malagasy are beginning 
to be circulated, and greater attention needs to be given to 
the production of Christian literature. 

WF, 
M. M. U. 
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MISSIONS AND MACHINES 
By HAROLD E. FEY 


HE intelligent visitor to mission lands to-day is 
amazed to discover that most of the expected con- 
trasts between those countries and his own are but a surface 
veneer of difference. Almost unnoticed, the basic pheno- 
mena of human relationships have everywhere developed 
an astonishing structural similarity in recent years. This 
fact is first apparent in the numerous coincidences between 
the social changes among these ‘ backward’ peoples and those 
of his own land. Womanhood, for instance, has flamed into 
rebellion all over the world, and the position of women in 
mission lands is only one of a vast complex of changes in our 
social structure which some mighty force is effecting in every 
land. Family life, education, religious institutions and 
economic organization have all fallen under the hammer and 
saw and measuring line. 

In place of the old forces of the primitive agricultural 
economy the new order is taking shape under the pull and 
stress of such titanic energies as those of organized capital, 
organized labour, a far-reaching factory system, mass pro- 
duction of goods and wealth and the magnetic appeal of 
rapidly growing cities. Instead of the simple problems of 
isolated communities, the modern world, non-Christian 
as well as Christian, is faced by such unprecedented diffi- 
culties as world-wide economic crises, unemployment spread- 
ing over whole continents, the decline of entire industries 
such as agriculture, the sudden rise of great tidal waves of 
migrating humanity and the growth of militarism all over 
the earth. In so far as these movements affect mission 
countries they are frequently lumped together under the 


term ‘ westernization.’ 
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This development, which Dr James T. Shotwell has 
called ‘the greatest of all revolutions in history,’ is giving 
to our time the title of ‘the Machine Age,’ in recognition 
of the central importance of technological and scientific 
advance in laying the physical foundation of western civiliza- 
tion. Its swift advance is making a careful reappraisal of 
all our social institutions an urgent necessity if we are not 
to lose the spiritual gains which have been slowly accumu- 
lated by the insight and the genius of former generations. 
Since the world-wide missionary enterprise is particularly 
sensitive to this far-reaching influence, reconsideration of 
its entire relationship and program is especially imperative 
and urgent. ‘Science and the machine are two invincible 
facts with which all must reckon who write, teach, preach, 
lead, or practise the arts in our time,’ said Charles A. Beard 
recently. ‘Those who ignore them are condemned in advance 
to sterility and defeat.’ This statement may be said to 
apply with particular force to all those whose decision in 
any way affects Christian missions. 

The significance of the present great industrial and 
social changes lies only partly in the dramatic changes, both 
qualitative and cultural, attendant upon the upsetting of 
older cultures. The very size of the revolution through 
which we are now going is unprecedented ; it reaches beyond 
nations and overlaps continents. The whole world is under 
the influence of the same profound metamorphosis: from 
Afghanistan, the Philippines, Samoa, Haiti, South Africa, 
Turkey, Argentina, Korea, as well as from India, China and 
Russia, we hear the cries of the now familiar conflict between 
the old order and the new. What does this mean ? 

It can mean only one thing: that because of science 
and the machine a world-wide civilization is for the first time 
in history a physical possibility. At one time that which 
was called civilization was comparatively local or national. 
Greece and Rome could rise and fall with peoples within a 
few hundred miles going on their savage way unaffected. 
To-day all that is being changed ; even the frontiers of the 
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continents are being levelled. Such a far-reaching move- 
ment can have but one explanation: the physical founda- 
tions for the Great Society, the dream of Utopians and 
prophets for centuries, are being laid before our eyes. 

The statesmanship of the Christian missionary under- 
taking dares not ignore the fact that this world community, 
at once an answer to the prayers of ages and a devastating 
challenge to unprepared spirits, is emerging. Already it is 
setting up its world economy, with world tides of credit 
flowing into the waste places to make them blossom as the 
rose. It is gearing its industry to world markets. It is 
hammering out its social standards on the anvil of world 
experience. It is shaking governments with a demand for 
a world polity. It is haunting educators with the necessity 
of making citizens of the world out of the youth of the 
nations. It is hunting Christianity to its parochial fast- 
nesses in our narrow loyalties and challenging it to come out 
and interpret in spiritual terms, if it can, the whole life of 
the whole world. 

The fact that just now the principal manifestations 
of the world-wide nature of this process are economic should 
not blind us to the certainty that its ultimate results will 
affect profoundly the spiritual climate of the world. Changes 
in ways of living inevitably involve changes in ways of 
thinking about living. Under the old order the great 
majority of the human race has from time immemorial 
struggled with all its energies merely to keep alive. Its 
religious life, its culture, its philosophy, have been geared to 
the blind struggle for existence. Nothing more was asked 
of its economic life than that it maintain the population at a 
minimum subsistence level, and provide leisure with its 
opportunities for the enjoyment of education, art and 
religion for the chance few. 

But to-day we are seeing the almost incredible possibility 
that the hold of this appalling materialism of misery may 
be loosened and eventually broken over the whole world. 
By grasping more clearly the potentialities of scientific and 
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technological processes now in use, mankind ‘ may subject 
the scattered and perplexing things of this world to a more 
ordered dominion of the spirit.’ We are grasping at the 
almost unbelievable possibility that human life may every- 
where attain higher levels. The superstitions and to a large 
extent the sufferings of the present order may be doomed 
to a slow retreat all along the line. Although there is a 
chance that the machine may become our master, we have 
visualized it in another réle, and we believe that we have a 
glorious fighting chance to make it a mighty tool for carving 
out the world community. Machines are being sublimated 
more and more to serve esthetic, cultural and spiritual values. 
They are making the world a neighbourhood by conquering 
the elemental obstacles of space and time. They can still 
further serve the spirit of man as with increasing under- 
standing he develops all over the world a growing awareness 
of fact that human brotherhood is a social and economic 
reality, as well as a theologically respectable doctrine. 

It is this prospect of spiritual gains possible through an 
interdependent world society which makes it imperative 
that missionary statesmanship should follow with closest 
interest every development which causes business, educa- 
tion, politics or science to say, ‘ Our field is the world.’ It 
is true that as yet few have visualized the Kingdom of God 
in such inclusive terms as to foresee even dimly the almost 
unbelievable world which a scientific and technological 
civilization seems now to promise as a possibility. That, 
however, should be no reason why the protagonists of a world 
Christianity should all align themselves with the prophets 
of doom of whom our age has produced so abundant a crop. 
It is time for a careful weighing of evidence on both sides. 
The voices of despair should all be heard. Their opinions 
should neither be swallowed whole nor be rejected with 
Rotarian optimism; they should receive careful appraisal, 
together with all the evidence that the Machine Age has 


spiritual gains to its credit and spiritual victories in future 
store. 
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The evils inherent in the new social order must be frankly 
faced, for they outline the chief problems involved in adapting 
Christian teaching and practice to the needs of the modern 
world. Before the mighty powers for good of science and 
the machine can be fully used to bring peace and progress, 
we must reckon with their tremendous capacities for evil ; 
the Machine Age has its own dangers for the spiritual 
life, and they are doubly virulent because they too are sub- 
ject to mass production. The emphasis upon bigness and 
numbers rather than upon quality, contempt for the spiritual 
achievements of the past, the growing mechanization of life, 
a utilitarian ethic for judging every action, the standardiza- 
tion of morals and ideas, the rule of finance, a science built 
upon a purely naturalistic basis, the over-emphasis upon 
mechanics and organization in religion and the consequent 
atrophy of spiritual vigour, and the building up of a civiliza- 
tion which will become much more vulnerable to such 
diseases as war, pronounced economic cycles and other forms 
of mass hysteria—all these tendencies inherent in a machine 
civilization are heavy liabilities to the building of the Great 
Society, and they separate as easily in the East as in the 
West. 

The seriousness of the danger to civilization created by 
the combined weight of these influences can only be realized 
when we count the increasing number of pessimistic fore- 
casts from students of our time. Missionary statesmanship 
must reckon with these prophets of doom. Their leader, 
perhaps, is Oswald Spengler, whose elaboration of the theory 
that history goes in cycles places our era past the peak of the 
last golden age and sees it on the slippery slope leading down 
into another era of decadence. George Santayana joins 
him and says, ‘ Civilization is perhaps approaching one of 
those dark winters that overtake it from time to time.’ 
Both G. K. Chesterton and Hilaire Belloc agree with H. G. 
Wells, in substance at least, when he says, ‘ Destruction is 
not threatening civilization; it is happening to civiliza- 
tion before our eyes. The ship of civilization is not 

17 
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going to sink in five years’ time, nor in fifty years. It is 
sinking now.’ 

If there is any truth at all in these forecasts it is of vital 
importance that the world-inclusive movement of Christian 
missions should face it. Furthermore, the machine has 
already made its influence felt on the moral climate of our 
time. The missionary undertaking dare not turn a deaf ear 
to interpretations of this effect, even though some opinions 
are not cheerful reading. For instance, Ferrero, the great 
Italian historian, has solemnly declared that ‘ we are travel- 
ling, step by step, back toward paganism.’ Count Hermann 
Keyserling recently pointed out that ‘ all over the world the 
awakening masses are either irreligious or anti-religious, to 
an extent previously unknown in history.’ Nicholas Murray 
Butler stated not long ago that the decline of religion and the 
rise of materialism is one of the four great history-making 
tendencies of our time. The International Missionary 
Council, meeting in 1928 in Jerusalem, called attention to the 
rise of secularism in every land, and uttered a warning that 
it was the great common enemy against which all faiths 
must unite to fight. Many observers like Sir Philip Gibbs 
believe that the collapse of the West will begin with Europe, 
where the seeds of decay have already brought forth their 
first harvest of desolation in the world war and the scarcely 
less dreadful armed peace which has continued since the 
Versailles Treaty. 

On the other hand, a growing school of thinkers sees 
the possibility of spiritual values of unprecedented worth 
in the western civilization which is so rapidly spreading over 
the earth. One of their foremost leaders is Hu Shih, the 
Chinese philosopher. He repudiates the idea that the civiliza- 
tion of the Orient is more spiritual than that of the West, and 
throws his influence on the side of the so-called materialistic 
Occident. He enquires : 


What spirituality is there in a civilization which tolerates such a 
terrible form of human slavery as the ricksha coolie? Picture a civiliza- 
tion where boys and girls and old women, with bamboo baskets tied to 
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their backs and with pointed sticks in hand, flock to every dumping-place 
of garbage and search every heap of refuse for a possible torn piece of rag 
or a half-burnt piece of coal. How can we expect a moral and spiritual 
civilization to grow up in such an atmosphere ? ! 


He then gives his opinion of the spiritual values of the 
use of machines : 


Modern technology is highly spiritual because it seeks, through human 
ingenuity and intelligence, to relieve human energy from the unnecessary 
hardships of life and provide for it the necessary conditions for the enjoy- 
ment of life. Whatever be the use man may make of the resultant culture 
and leisure, the relief of suffering and hardship is itself spiritual.* 


Dr Hu Shih’s summary is packed with inescapable logic. 


That civilization is materialistic which is limited by matter and in- 
capable of transcending it ; which feels itself powerless against its material 
environment and fails to make the full use of human intelligence for the 
conquest of nature and for the improvement of the conditions of man. . . . 
On the other hand, that civilization which makes the fullest possible use 
of human ingenuity and intelligence in search of truth in order to control 
nature and transform matter for the service of mankind, to liberate the 
human spirit from ignorance, superstition and slavery to the forces of 
nature, and to reform social and political institutions for the benefit of 
the greatest number—such a civilization is highly idealistic and spiritual.* 


The truth probably lies between the prophets of despair 
and the lyricists of the machine. It is probably something to 
this effect : that the development of machine civilization pre- 
sents the possibility, and only the physical possibility, that 
the world may develop ‘ a spirit and culture which, both in 
intensity and in depth of penetration into the masses of 
population, can conceivably outshine anything that the 
world has ever known.’* On the other hand, it is equally 
possible that it may only speed our return to the dark ages. 
It is as yet uncertain which way it will go, and the decision 
seems to lie with those forces which will use the agencies and 
processes of the new order to foster unity, mutual aid and 
understanding on a universal scale. The question, therefore, 


1 In Whither Mankind, edited by Charles Beard. New York: Longmans, 1928, p. 30. 
2 Ibid. p. 34. * Ibid. p. 41. 
* Harvey Davis, quoted by C. E. Catlin in The Nation, vol. cxxx. p. 681. 
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with which Christian missions are faced is this: As the 
world trembles on the thin edge which lies between ¢ mar- 
vellous fulfilment and a cataclysm of unprecedented magni- 
tude, what spiritual resources has Christianity to weigh in 
the scales in favour of a world community and against a world 
shambles ? We no longer can believe in automatic and in- 
evitable progress. The Victorian age which gave us this 
optimistic delusion gave us also the present boundaries 
and techniques of the missionary enterprise, with its assur- 
ance that the Christianization of the world itself was only 
a matter of time. Shall we, in face of the events of recent 
years, still insist that the Christianizing of the world is in- 
evitable, dependent merely upon sending of more thousands 
of men and money in sufficient numbers to Asia and Africa, 
in order to win their millions to our own quality of allegiance 
to the Way of the Galilean ? Must we not rather confess that 
the triumph of Christian missions is at this moment largely 
contingent upon our ability to enter upon a vaster enterprise 
and a deeper mission than we have yet dreamed was 
necessary; to centre our attention again upon those 
countries already regarded as Christian, as well as upon 
those other non-Christian countries which are learning 
from them; to acknowledge that in a very real sense the 
whole world will be either saved or lost together ; to admit 
that the fate of Christianity and the fate of civilization 
itself are inextricably bound together for all time; and 
then deliberately to set ourselves to achieve and foster a 
Christian world community ? 


Haroip E. Frey 
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SOME OBSERVATIONS ON MISSIONS 
IN THE FAR EAST 


By A. L. WARNSHUIS, D.D. 


HE Far East, together with Europe and America, is 
greatly disturbed. That fact is known by every- 
body, but the causes of the disturbance are not clearly 
seen, nor is its significance generally understood. Many 
of the causes of this world-wide unrest are common to both 
the East and the West. In China the troubles are not due 
simply to political changes; indeed, it is not enough to 
say that China is experiencing simultaneously five revolu- 
tions: political, economic, social, intellectual and religious. 
The whole of China’s life and its underlying principles and 
philosophy are undergoing a stupendous transformation. 
The oldest, the most deeply rooted civilization in the world 
must necessarily be changed to take its place in the present- 
day world, and the society founded upon it must be rebuilt. 
The Chinese discovered the compass and invented gun- 
powder and the printing press long before the Europeans ; 
but they turned away from these things, which later became 
most influential in the civilization of the western hemi- 
sphere, and for forty centuries cultivated art and architec- 
ture, literature and the philosophy of social relations. Now 
the intellectual Chinese leaders are acting upon the advice 
of one of themselves: to throw away for at least a genera- 
tion all their traditional culture, and devote themselves 
to a dry-as-dust materialism; otherwise (they say) China 
cannot be a part of the modern world or be a nation 
at all. 
The necessity for these changes is due not to political 
imperialism, nor to economic and industrial expansion, nor 


to missionary beneficence. Politics, economics, industry, 
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missions and other forces are contributing factors in a 
situation that is fundamentally the consequence of a develop- 
ing world unity, which has been the quest of the last five 
centuries. Discovery and exploration have made known 
where the human race lives and who its peoples are, and 
now with improved means of intercommunication there 
must necessarily follow the mingling of cultures and the 
building of a unified civilization world wide in extent and 
influence. Inevitably, inescapably, the people of China 
must share in the life of the whole world, and their classical 
ideas and customs must be adjusted to fit in with the 
science and machinery of the West. 

It is not China only that is undergoing this complete 
transformation. Japan is not the least disturbed of the 
countries of Asia. Her leaders began earlier to accept 
scientific education and to develop industry on western 
lines. But this has not been enough; some of the most 
thoughtful and best-informed men in Japan stated : 


To the outward observer Japan is perhaps the most settled nation 
in Asia to-day. She has public order, good government, nation-wide 
education and a united people. She stands in marked contrast to her 
neighbours, India and China. Yet beneath the surface she is probably 
more disturbed than either of them. Education by its secular character 
has destroyed faith and by its extent has created a growing unemployed 
intelligentsia. Economic conditions are driving the country folk—half 
the entire population—to desperation. The family system is breaking 
down, Literature and, especially, the daily press are spreading broad- 
cast new and strange ideas. Japan’s unrest is not that of a highly 
educated minority stirring up an illiterate conservative mass; it is 
something affecting everybody, for all can read and all are involved in 
the economic struggle. . . . On the one hand, a materialistic and revolu- 
tionary philosophy, ably and insidiously propagated by living agents 
and the printed page, is making a serious bid for the nation’s soul. On 
the other, the authorities by force and by coaxing are making desperate 
efforts to stem the tide. Between the two, crime and suicides and an 
erotic tendency steadily grow. Within the past few months fifty new 
books have been published on Marxism; contraceptives are the subject 
of ‘ best sellers.’ Two late cabinet ministers and an ex-Governor-General 
are awaiting trial for corruption. But what is more serious still, a sense 
of lack of grip, a spirit of despair is seizing the nation. 
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The magnitude of these movements should warn us 
against impatience and false hopes of early consummation 
and peaceful settlement. More than a quarter of the world’s 
population is involved, and time must be reckoned in 
decades and generations. These movements are advancing 
rapidly but they are exceeding great. Our newspapers are 
rendering us a disservice by centring our attention far too 
much on the political aspects of the transformation. The 
newspaper correspondent required to send ‘ spot-news’ by 
cablegram can report only incidents, and cannot describe 
the constructive progress that is now being achieved in 
many directions; for the present period is not merely 
destructive. The foundations for the new building are 
being laid even while the old is still in process of being 
torn down. Over 30,000 miles of new roads have been 
made in the last three or four years, and in the four years 
1925 to 1929 the number of public motor *buses increased 
from 632 to 6410. The number is not yet large, but it is 
the beginning of better and easier means of transport and 
communication, and the rate of increase is impressive. 
Moreover, it is the result of local initiative. In the same 
way the cities are being modernized everywhere, with wide 
streets, ferro-concrete buildings, sewers, water-supply and 
electricity. These changes are not only in material, physical 
construction ; they involve the uprooting of age-old customs, 
ideas and superstitions. Graves, formerly sacred places of 
worship, are everywhere being moved that building sites 
may be developed. 

It is in a world of such great changes that Christian 
missions must carry forward their work. If turmoil and 
unrest should continue for long and involve large areas in 
different parts of the Far East, missionaries must not be 
surprised nor complain, for this is a revolutionary period. 
Programs and policies should be adapted to the times. 
Property rights may be endangered and losses may be 
inescapable, freedom of movement and even of preaching 
may be restricted. The Gospel is not a message for peaceful 
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times only, and its value for such times as these must be 
made clear. This does not mean that the missionary is to 
be an economist or to engage in politics; but he has the 
responsibility of showing that the Christian message is valid 
in all circumstances, and its truth necessary and helpful 
to the economist, to the statesman and to the ordinary 
man in his daily work. It should be so presented that 
men may see that it has a direct bearing upon the issues 
with which they are most deeply concerned. If it were 
only a means of obtaining a passport to heaven, its presenta- 
tion would be easy, although it would then be rivalled by 
Buddhism and Islam; but its task includes that of trans- 
forming society on Christian principles, so that in this 
world Christian truth may increasingly have free course 
and Christian character in individuals be developed in an 
atmosphere favourable to its growth. Those who hear the 
good news must recognize that it has meaning for themselves 
individually, and that it brings light and strength and 
hope to them as they are confronted by political, industrial 
and social perplexities. 

These circumstances and considerations give added 
meaning to the Kingdom of God Movement in Japan and 
the Five-Year Movement in China. These two evangelistic 
movements are a true response to prevailing conditions in 
Japan and China. In Japan the churches are showing 
that their message is the right antidote to the ‘ dangerous 
thoughts’ that have frightened the Government and all 
responsible people. By their concern for the poor and 
suffering, and for the farmers, and by sharing in the co- 
operative movement, the churches are supporting effective 
measures of dealing with distress. In China, the move- 
ment is an answer to the challenge to religion in the awaken- 
ing life of the nation, and a proof of the loyalty of the 
Christians. In both countries these movements have given 
direction to the efforts of the Christians, and have renewed 
their courage and aroused them to aggressive activity in 
place of mere passive endurance of hardship. 
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Moreover, it should be noted that in both Japan and 
China these movements have revealed the great opportunity 
that exists even in these times for direct evangelistic work. 
The evidence in Japan of a hunger for religion is to be 
seen in the newspapers: some of those with the largest 
circulation have within the past year begun the regular 
publication of religious articles, solicited by the editors 
and paid for by the paper. The Osaka Mainichi, one of 
the leading newspapers in the Empire, with a daily circula- 
tion of over a million copies, invited Mr Kagawa to Osaka 
to deliver a series of addresses under its auspices, with the 
understanding that they would be published in its columns. 

More evidence of religious hunger may be seen in the 
changing attitude of the Government towards religious 
teaching in the schools. At the meeting of the National 
Christian Council in 1930, the representative of the Ministry 
of Education in bringing the greetings of the Government 
said that in the Meiji Era they had worked hard to develop 
scientific education, with the result that respect for God 
was destroyed and religion was disregarded; so the way 
was prepared for ‘ western atheism.’ This was not intended. 
Japan had to catch up with the West, and so they con- 
centrated on the teaching of science. Now the inevitable 
result had awakened them to their need of religious educa- 
tion, and he made a strong plea to the Christian churches 
to aid the Government in bringing religion into education. 

So too in China the renewed evangelistic activity of 
the churches has found a response that reveals the eager, 
earnest desire of many for religious truth, not as an opiate 
for their troubles but as the source of power that will produce 
strength of character and men who can lead China’s people 
in the new ways upon which they have entered. It is not 
@ time for big public meetings, but in direct dealing with 
individuals and groups the Christian message is eagerly 
heard. I have come back from my recent visit to the Far 
East troubled in mind and burdened in heart not because 
of the difficulties—the regulations and restrictions of some 
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government legislation or the opposition of anti-religious 
forees—but because of the hesitation, the timidity, the 
apparent reluctance of the Christian forces in America and 
Europe to accept the challenge of great opportunities, when 
all things are plastic and the mould of the future is being 
made. 

The great changes that are taking place will require 
many readjustments in missionary policies and programs, 
and there are many questions that demand most careful 
consideration. There is space here to refer to one or two 
central problems only. None are more important than 
those related to the leadership of the Christian movement, 
and to the discovery and service of creative Christian 
personalities. 

The training of ministers and church workers is one of 
the most urgent problems of the churches in the Far East. 
A group in Japan of whom the spokesman was the 
President of Meiji Gakuin, Tokyo, told me that the training 
of the ministers is too narrowly theological and results in 
making them academic in their preaching. The common 
people do not understand their sermons and the Church 
is not in the main current of the nation’s life. The opinion 
was expressed that ten or twelve strong ministers could 
influence the whole of Japan, but such leaders are not to 
be found to-day. In China it is most discouraging to find 
that scarcely any young men of real ability are entering 
the ministry. Whatever the explanation may be it seems 
clear that while in our Christian colleges and universities 
in China we have made great progress in that we now have 
the leadership of most capable and devoted Chinese presi- 
dents, the ministry of the churches has slipped far back in 
recent years. One of the immediate results of the Five- 
Year Movement is the arousing of the churches to renewed 
activity and the stirring up of a spirit of steadfastness and 
courage. But these are revolutionary days when no mere 
amelioration satisfies. The students in China are agonizing 
over the salvation of their country, and the Church will 
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not succeed in claiming devoted service from them unless 
it has some message and some practical program that 
promises a Christian social order that will save China and 
the world. Mr Lin, President of Fukien Christian University, 
in criticizing the whole program of Christian higher education 
in China said that the colleges are now training professional 
men only, when prophets are needed, and they are failing 
to send out men with the passion and the training that 
would enable them to serve the needs of the Chinese in 
these days. 

National leadership is much more important than 
organization and almost everything else in the development 
of the churches. Dr J. H. Franklin, after his recent tour 
in the Far East, said : 


It cannot be stated too strongly that no plan for the development 
or enlargement of Christian work in China can be successfully executed 
except as Christian personalities are available for its direction. 


And he adds that he is compelled to 


wonder at times if we should not consider it our chief function to release 
worthy personalities, in the confident expectation that men and women 
whose hearts have been touched by the Eternal Christ will work out 
their own institutions and organizations and find support for them, 
whereas if we should continue to make the plans, calling on inefficient 
Chinese to help us execute them, we would continue to find it practically 
impossible to induce the Orientals to take them over. . . . An American 
Baptist is reported to have said: ‘ Get your man and all is got.’ 


I fear that this is the greatest weakness in our missionary 
work: we are failing to get the men of ability and con- 
secration, and we continue to organize institutions and to 
set up machinery that we try to run with second-rate men. 

Two kinds of leader seem to be needed. First, the men 
with intellectual ability, who are to be trained as thoughtful 
interpreters of the Christian message. They must be not 
scholastics but men who have thought deeply and lived 
greatly, who will help others to see the meaning of Christ’s 
Gospel in this secularistic, humanistic, mechanistic, revolu- 
tionary age. They are not themselves to be economists 
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or experts in statecraft, or anything but prophets who can 
help the economists and statesmen and sociologists to see 
that God in Christ has entered into the life of humanity, 
that Christ by His Spirit may make men the masters of 


their fate. Secondly, those who will be leaders in village ° 


and town, not mere preachers but organizers of cells (to 
use communist terminology), who may perhaps not always 
be able to give a logical explanation of their faith, but 
who with zealous earnestness will live a life of Christian 
helpfulness and friendliness, knowing how in practical ways 
to demonstrate the meaning and value of the Gospel in 
relation to the needs of the community in which they live. 
Dr Butterfield’s recommendations regarding the rural com- 
munity parish include the provision of such local leaders, 
aided by a staff of more highly trained workers who would 
serve a group of parishes. Must we not admit that the 
plan of subsidized local preachers is not working with any 
adequate degree of satisfaction, and shall we not, therefore, 
begin to develop some better plan that will claim the ablest 
young men in our Christian colleges and multiply the number 
of local leaders ? 

Some of the most important problems of the missions 
in the Far East seem to me to centre round the missionary. 
What sort of men and women are needed and what are 
they to do? The younger churches unquestionably desire 
the aid of missionaries and more missionaries, but it is note- 
worthy that the words are always added: ‘ of the right sort.’ 
There is no urgent call for ordinary missionaries; those 
who can do little more than turn the wheels of routine or 
carry on institutions are not needed ; the younger churches 
are rightly assuming administrative responsibilities. The 
missionaries that are needed are those who can put into 
the institutions and the churches life-giving energy that 
will make them dynamic Christian centres of influence. 
Dr Cynn of Korea is quoted as saying that ‘ the principal 
quality that determines a missionary is not success and 
not ability and not efficiency, but love.’ 
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In China I was told that the Chinese judge a missionary 
on two counts: his disposition or temperament, and his 
ability to speak Chinese. The first means what Dr Cynn 
said ; but mastery of the language is a second qualification 
that is essential. Without this language ability, how can 
the missionary come to know intimately the life of the 
people, and have a true appreciation of their customs and 
ideals, and become identified with them in their aspirations 
and hopes? Recent experience leads me to doubt whether 
we are maintaining the requisite standards of achievement 
in mastering the languages of the people to whom mission- 
aries are sent. 

Summing up these brief references to the essential 
qualifications of missionaries, the primary requisite is that 
a missionary must have a personality that is friendly, and 
the ability to overcome the barrier of language, so that he 
may by the grace of God be a maker of men. We cannot 
emphasize too much that our missionary task is not the 
running of organizational machinery. A few missionaries 
are needed as treasurers or business managers, but our 
calling is to interpret to men the love of God in Christ, to 
win them to discipleship and to help them in daily living 
as followers of Jesus. It is assumed, certainly, that the 
missionary himself has experienced the quickening power 
of a deep personal faith and is wholly devoted to a life of 
obedience to the will of God. With these qualifications 
he should have all the intellectual training that will enable 
him to render the largest possible service. Without these 
qualifications, whatever scholarship or training he may 
have is futile. 

The recruiting of such missionaries is perhaps the most 
important task in the whole range of the responsibilities of 
missionary boards, and there appears to be need for an over- 
hauling of that part of board administration, and for radical 
changes in the processes employed in calling and appointing 
missionaries. Many who are sent out are too young and 
inexperienced. Recent authoritative statements show that 
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nothing is lost, so far as language ability is concerned, by 
postponing the sending out of new missionaries for two or 
three years. Much might be gained by giving them some 
practical training and by testing them in actual work. The 
volunteer spirit and purpose of those who would eagerly 
devote themselves to life service in other lands must not 
be lost. On the other hand, there is need for higher 
standards, more thorough testing and more effective methods 
of enlisting great Christian personalities. 

The place and work of missionaries and their relation- 
ships with the younger Churches are questions that need 
careful reconsideration in these days. For, unless the 
missionary is given opportunity to render the largest service 
of which he is capable, strong personalities will not be 
satisfied to remain long in the Far East. On the other 
hand, the missionary with the qualifications suggested 
above will almost certainly find abundant opportunity for 
unhampered service. At times when nationalist feelings 
are aroused there may be difficulties to be overcome, and 
the exercise of patience may be necessary for a season. 
What seems important just now is to make sure that the 
missionaries themselves are using their time and energies 
in most fruitful ways. Too frequently this is not so. 
Through mistaken ideas of economy or through lack of 
efficiency a considerable number of men are engaged at 
tasks for which they could hire clerks. Such men are those 
who the national church leaders think might well be dis- 
placed. Contrary to the frequently quoted advice that the 
missionary should aim at withdrawing as soon as possible, 
he ought to make himself indispensable because of the 
character and quality of his work. The work that other 
men can do should indeed be turned over to them, and 
support should be given to training men for it; but this 
does not mean that there is nothing left for the strong 
missionary to do. This was strongly emphasized in inter- 
views with Japanese and Chinese church leaders who made 
urgent pleas for more missionaries of the right sort. They 
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reminded me that their churches were immersed in a non- 
Christian civilization, and their Christian message in con- 
stant danger of being watered down, so that there is continual 
need for virile Christian leaders. The work of such mission- 
aries will be much more varied than that of their pre- 
decessors. They will have much less to do with administra- 
tive routine, and much more personal service. Their 
relations with the churches will also vary with circumstances, 
and missionary organization should therefore be much less 
rigid than it is in many places. The old-fashioned mission 
and station organizations should be abolished, so that the 
individual missionary may be freed from the entanglements 
of a foreign organization and available for personal service. 
Some sort of agency to administer on the field the aid given 
by the older Churches will be needed so long as that aid 
is proportionately large, but the constitution of such an 
agency should not be such as to include all the missionaries, 
nor need it consist exclusively of missionaries. The aim of 
the missionary should be to develop his work along such 
lines as these: deepening the personal religious experience 
of Christians; influencing the thought life of the people 
and country; changing the living conditions so as to 
develop a more favourable environment for Christian living ; 
being a channel of spiritual power, without which social 
movements are ineffective. There is some danger that 
evangelistic work may not go deep enough, and so fail to 
reach thoughtful people. 

In these revolutionary times, Christian missions in the 
Far East are challenged by greater opportunities than ever 
before. Strong missionaries are urgently called for. Men 
and women in whom Christ lives again are needed, that 
the power and justice and wisdom and love of God may 
be truly and clearly interpreted to men, distraught and 
baffled by the conflicting forces of a changing world. 


A. L. WaRNSHUIS 





CHRISTIAN MISSIONS AND LEPERS 


By W. H. P. ANDERSON 


HE story of the work of Christian missionaries among 
lepers would be one of desperate human need and 
of unconsciously heroic effort to meet it. In India, the 
Far East and elsewhere, homes and institutions for the care 
of them and their children are outstanding examples of 
Christian faith in action. For a long time this work, begun 
and continued so quietly, was not everywhere regarded as 
having a direct bearing on the wider aims of modern missions. 
That day has passed. Now, missions in areas where leprosy 
is prevalent regard the help and relief of the necessitous 
victims of the disease as a definite part of their work. In 
this article some indication is given of the varied and wide- 
spread nature of this service in extending Christ’s kingdom, 
and the influence it has had in stimulating national efforts 
to combat leprosy. A rapid survey will reveal something 
of the extent and urgency of the situation which confronts us. 
In India, including Burma, the census of 1921 gave a 
total of 102,531 persons infected with leprosy.1_ We know, 
however, that the actual number greatly exceeds this figure. 
There are various reasons for this. But proof of the exist- 
ence of a larger number than is shown by the census is to 
be found in surveys conducted by the India Council of the 
British Empire Leprosy Relief Association and in the facts 
disclosed by attendances at out-patient treatment centres. 
It has long been known that China is heavily infected 
in the southern and coastal provinces, as well as in some 
of the provinces of the interior. No official statistics are 
available, but an estimate of 400,000 infected persons in 
China is probably conservative. 


1 The figures for os om not yet available. 
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Japan, including Korea and Formosa, is seriously. in- 
fected. Authoritative figures admit a number exceeding 
20,000, but again a medical survey would show that this 
figure very considerably understates the number of lepers 
in the Japanese Empire. It is estimated, for example, by 
leprosy workers that there are 21,000 in Korea alone. 

French Indo-China, Siam, Java, Sumatra, Malaya and 
Ceylon are all infected countries, as are also the Philippine 
Islands. 

Africa presents large areas where leprosy is widely 
prevalent and it may be that a total of 300,000 would be 
an under-estimate of the number affected by it on that 
immense continent, 

There is much leprosy in South America, and in some 
parts the incidence is high. Iceland, Norway and other 
parts of northern Zurope and Siberia are also infected. 

Thus, while it is not possible to say what is the grand 
total of the world’s leper population, there is sufficient 
evidence that the disease is widely prevalent at the present 
time. 

The Moravian Church was the first modern mission to 
care for the victims of leprosy ; in the year 1818 it established 
a settlement for them in Cape Colony as a definite part of 
its foreign mission work. In the year 1873 Father Damien, 
a young Flemish priest—then in Hawaii—volunteered to 
take spiritual charge of those at Molokai. In 1885 he made 
the sad discovery that he had contracted the disease, to 
which he succumbed in 1889, but his noble self-sacrifice 
focused the attention of the world on the unhappy lot of 
lepers. 

Fifteen years earlier, in 1874, the Mission to Lepers had 
been founded in Ireland. Its first work was in India. 
Simple shelter was provided for the destitute victims of 
leprosy and their physical distress alleviated. This was 
accompanied by the preaching of the Gospel to these social 
outcasts, which brought great comfort to them. Asylums 


or homes rapidly came into existence, and later the work of 
18 
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the Mission was extended to the Far East. Some of these 
homes became model institutions; but the non-existence 
of adequate medical treatment was an ever-present handicap. 
The practical use of chaulmoogra oil, long known in India 
as a palliative for leprosy, had its limitations. Early 
results of modern research were therefore received with the 
greatest interest, although some of the experiments proved 
disappointing. Later experiments in India were the subject 
of report and discussion at a conference on leprosy held in 
Calcutta in the year 1920. Coincident with research in 
India similar work was proceeding—and had in fact been 
carried on for a considerable period—in the Philippines, 
the Hawaiian Islands and elsewhere. Without further 
reference to earlier work of research, we may regard the 
immediate past ten years as a period of definite advance 
in medical treatment for leprosy. This work in India 
presents some encouraging features. For instance, the 
Purulia leper home and hospital in Bihar (the largest 
institution of the Mission to Lepers) and the leper hospital 
of the Wesleyan Methodist Missionary Society at Dichpali 
in the Deccan represent work that has reached a high degree 
of efficiency, and are places that will have increasing im- 
portance as teaching and training centres for missionary 
and other European and Indian workers. 

The religious and social character of the homes and 
colonies under mission auspices is worthy of fuller reference 
than space permits. It is a deeply moving experience to 
worship with a congregation of sufferers from this terrible 
disease. Reverence, praise and an attentive participation 
in the service all testify to the indwelling of God’s Holy 
Spirit in these humble hearts. When their community 
life is examined we find the strong serving those who are 
weak, and an eagerness to do whatever makes for the 
common good. Gardening, industry and other work are 
carried on in a spirit of gratitude. On all sides is the 
evidence of newness of life—physical and spiritual. 

An important feature of this mission work in India is the 
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recognition it has received by provincial governments and 
local authorities. This has made possible the care of a 
larger number of patients than otherwise could have been 
attempted. Further, in the management of the govern- 
ment institution at Chingleput, Madras (known as the Lady 
Willingdon Leper Settlement), by the Church of Scotland 
Mission, and in other institutions, we have examples of helpful 
co-operation. 

Valuable work is being done in all parts of India by 
Indian medical workers and assistants who have taken the 
special course provided by the India Council of the British 
Empire Leprosy Relief Association at the School of Tropical 
Medicine and Hygiene, Calcutta. In parts of India there 
are institutions, purely Indian in origin, which are serving 
the needs of those afflicted with this disease. It was a devout 
Hindu who established in 1826 the first asylum for them in 
the United Provinces, possibly the first of its kind in India. 

The activity of Christian missions in the care of lepers 
in the Far East, especially in China and Korea, is of a 
hopeful character. Here also it is stimulated by the advance 
that has been made in medical treatment for the disease. 
In China, out-patient treatment centres for early cases 
have been established in connexion with general mission 
hospitals at many places. But with the high incidence of 
leprosy existing in that country, the stigma attaching to 
infection when this becomes known, the fear of the disease 
and the large number of neglected cases of suffering, success- 
ful approach to the situation as a whole in China continues 
to be difficult. Progress, however, is being made. In this 
connexion it is encouraging that a Chinese Mission to Lepers 
is directing a campaign of education against leprosy and is 
working for the establishment of hospitals and treatment 
centres. 

Interesting developments are taking form in Japan. 
Towards the end of 1930, some forty official and missionary 
representative workers among lepers met by invitation in 
Tokyo to discuss leprosy conditions. This was inspired by 
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the personal sympathetic interest of the Empress Dowager 
of Japan and has been of much significance in promoting 
the study of means to deal with a serious menace to public 
health. The recognition given to missionary work among 
lepers is particularly encouraging. Outstanding in the care 
of these people in Korea are the three mission colonies at 
Fusan, Soonchun and Taiku, with a total of 1600 inmates. 
The first of these colonies was begun in 1908. They have 
exercised a profound influence, and the results obtained in 
the physical and spiritual care of the people have been of 
a particularly gratifying character. It is stated that the 
beginning of a number of small Christian churches among 
the healthy population in the villages can be traced to the 
evangelistic efforts of inmates discharged as arrested cases 
of leprosy. The care of leprosy patients in Formosa is in 
its beginnings. Present work under mission auspices con- 
sists of an out-patient dispensary at Taihoku, and a colony 
in course of construction near Tamsui. 

In South Africa there are several large colonies which 
are administered by Government through the Department 
of Public Health. The inmates are drawn almost wholly 
from the Native population. Previous to the war a certain 
number of villages in what was then German East Africa 
were designated as villages for lepers. In West Africa and 
at a few inland places provision was made for their segrega- 
tion and care. But we are only now learning how widely 
and how seriously leprosy is prevalent among African 
peoples. In British colonies and mandated territory the 
British Empire Leprosy Relief Association, by the organiza- 
tion of branches, the dissemination of information con- 
cerning treatment and by grants has made it possible to 
establish treatment centres and has also assisted other 
agencies at work. In French and Belgian colonies and 
territory administered under mandate, similar activity is 
necessary. The work being done here is chiefly by Christian 
missions. The existence of leprosy in Egypt and measures 
to deal with it have been receiving attention. Abyssinia 
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is alive to the need for action against the disease, and 
measures to that end are being sympathetically examined. 
Leprosy is prevalent in Portuguese East Africa but nothing 
is being done officially that meets the situation in any 
adequate way. A ray of hope there is the work established 
by the American Methodist Episcopal Mission with the help 
of the American Mission to Lepers. 

It is only fair to the various administrations in Africa 
that are concerned, to say that there are other diseases 
within their territories which have made rapid and serious 
inroads on the health of their peoples and that these cause 
heavy demands on their resources. It is amid such condi- 
tions that Christian missions find a special opportunity to 
bring succour and relief to sufferers from leprosy. The 
Mission to Lepers (British and American) has been assisting 
missionaries with medical supplies for use in the treatment 
of the many cases now coming forward. With its aid 
dispensaries and small hospitals have been constructed and 
colonies and camps are being established. 

Within the limits of this article it is not possible to review 
the work of Christian missions and other organizations on 
behalf of lepers in Siam, the Dutch colonial possessions and 
elsewhere in the East and in the Pacific, but some reference 
should be made to the French Committee of Help for Lepers 
organized in 1923 with headquarters at Paris, and now known 
as the Association de secours aux victimes des maladies 
tropicales. This society is working in co-operation with the 
Paris Evangelical Mission in the Loyalty Islands, the Society 
Islands and Madagascar. It is also responsible for a 
sanatorium in the south of France for French victims of 
the disease who have contracted it abroad. 

When we try to summarize the various efforts which are 
being made by Christian missions to combat this evil we 
find that the present extent of their ministry is largely 
indicated by the total number of inmates in the homes of 
the Mission to Lepers, and in institutions managed, aided 
by or otherwise associated with it. Including the work of 
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the American Mission to Lepers, the total number thus being 
helped is upwards of 14,000 at 135 centres in 80 countries. 
This represents established work carried on in co-operation 
with denominational missionary societies and other mis- 
sionary bodies and supervised by their missionaries in an 
honorary capacity. In addition, there are homes and colonies 
established by denominational and other missions. An in- 
creasing number of cases are also being treated as out- 
patients at mission hospitals and dispensaries in the various 
countries. In the aggregate the activities of all missionary 
agencies operating against leprosy are considerable and are 
creditable to all concerned. But the full significance of the 
advance being made is not yet as fully appreciated as the 
work merits. Hospitals and dispensaries for the treatment 
of leprosy represent constructive effort of great value to 
large and thickly populated areas where hitherto early cases 
remained untreated and became a menace to the healthy. 
Hence the importance of arresting disease in those who are 
still in the treatable stage, and the prevention thereby 
of infection in others. Moreover, people not previously 
known to be suffering from it have been encouraged to come 
forward for treatment. 

The international and interdenominational aspects of 
missionary work among lepers at the present day have been 
noticed incidentally above. Their importance invites closer 
examination. When we come to consider participation in 
international action from the standpoint of Christian missions, 
we have frankly to make it clear that such participation 
falls within definite limits. How far can we serve the social 
and physical needs of men and women who are the victims 
of leprosy without losing the emphasis on what we must 
regard as their deepest need, which is spiritual ? There are 
those whose concern is that only of stamping out disease and 
who not unnaturally take the view that all else is of secondary 
importance. Christian missions recognize the need for 
ministering to the whole man. Out of a long experience 
we cannot but feel that as we hold uncompromisingly to 
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this view we shall see a larger result achieved and a world 
enriched thereby both spiritually and physically. This 
does not preclude co-operation between missions and govern- 
ments. Through frank and mutual recognition of their 
respective obligations and responsibilities such co-operation 
has worked out to the great benefit of large numbers of 
people in India and in other countries. 

The value of interdenominational effort in meeting a 
need common to many fields of missionary work can be 
set forth quite simply. There are denominational missions 
working in areas where the incidence of leprosy is heavy 
and where their immediate responsibilities make difficult 
the assuming of new financial obligations, however willing 
their missionaries may be to take up additional work. In 
circumstances of this nature the situation is met, and in 
many cases can only be met, by the help which comes 
through a common expression of concern for those whose 
lives are shadowed by the disease. Apart from this, ex- 
perience is shared with others and relief for the objects of 
our common sympathy is assisted in a variety of ways. 

Christian missions, as we have already mentioned, have 
a higher concern than the physical relief alone of the victims 
of leprosy, important and urgent as their bodily needs are. 
We are concerned that the works of God should be made 
manifest. In this service a special injunction of our Divine 
Master is being fulfilled in a way that constitutes a modern 
miracle of cleansing. Men and women are being restored 
to normal life. Children are being rescued from disease. 
Ignorance and fear are being replaced by knowledge and 
confidence. It is in a special sense to the work of Christian 
missions that these results belong. They are an assurance 
of what can be done for those still unrelieved, as men and 
nations are moved by the Spirit of Christ. 


W. H. P. ANDERSON 





THE CLARK EVANGELISTIC BANDS 
OF CHINA 


WITH ESPECIAL REFERENCE TO NORTH CHINA 


By W. F. ROWLANDS 


HE task of evangelizing the great rural areas of China is 
one of the most difficult and important that confront 
missionary societies to-day. It is one which, we must 
confess, has on the whole baffled the wisdom of missionary 
statesmen and workers, and progress has been slowest just 
where the needs are greatest. It is surely providential, 
therefore, that the great need of China’s myriad villages 
should have been laid on the heart of one who by reason of 
personal experience, Christian zeal and business acumen 
was peculiarly fitted to understand the nature of the problem 
to be solved, and to discover new ways of solving it. It 
is not too much to say that we owe to this Christian layman 
—the late Sidney J. W. Clark—some of the most fruitful 
ideas in modern missionary endeavour, ideas which, simple 
and even elementary as they may seem, are already beginning 
to revolutionize rural evangelistic work in some parts of China. 
Sidney Clark while still a comparatively young man gave 
up his business in order to devote his life to the cause of 
world evangelization. In the interests of this work he paid 
many visits to China and other mission fields over a period 
of twenty years. The most fruitful of these visits un- 
doubtedly was that which he made to North China in 1913, 
when, in company with the missionaries and Chinese workers, 
he surveyed the two country districts of the London 
Missionary Society, Tsangchow and Siaochang, comprising 
nearly ten thousand villages, and gained a clear conception 
of the nature of the work which had to be done. 
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That survey had several important results. First, an 
immediate change was made in the evangelistic policy of 
these two stations, and for the next ten years certain ideas 
or principles propounded by Clark were tried and a new 
technique of work was slowly evolved. Secondly, during 
this same period he continued to ponder deeply these new 
principles and methods, and gradually gained such confidence 
in them that about 1923 he ventured to set them forth in a 
number of pamphlets, of which T'he Indigenous Church is the 
chief and most widely known. Finally, Mr Clark came to 
feel so deeply the need of a ‘ larger evangelism’ in China’s 
rural areas that he was led to offer to the London Missionary 
Society a considerable sum of money for training and sup- 
porting a band of evangelistic workers in each of its districts 
in China. This offer was accepted, and to-day there are in 
China three Clark Evangelistic Bands, operating in North, 
East and Central China respectively, all of which are 
endeavouring to carry out the principles for which he stood, 
and constitute a living memorial to the vision, consecration 
and generosity of this great Christian layman. 

It will be clear from what has been said that the Clark 
Evangelistic Bands were established not at haphazard, 
nor as the result of a burst of generosity, but with the 
deliberate purpose of expressing certain principles of evangel- 
istic work which Mr Clark had reached as the result of much 
travelling, hard thinking and practical experimentation. 
These principles are the foundation of the Clark Band work, 
and in order that the nature of that work may be clearly 
understood it is desirable that they should be set down at this 
point as concretely as possible. 

They may be roughly summarized under six heads : 

In evangelistic work it is always necessary to keep 
before one’s mind the whole task to be accomplished, the 
whole area to be evangelized. 

Evangelism must, therefore, be widespread; that is, it 
should not be confined to any one section of the field but 
should seek to reach every part of the district. 
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In order to achieve this end mobility is essential; the 
preaching staff should be regarded primarily as evangelists, 
not pastors. Our resources are so small that if the workers 
are tied to a limited number of centres expansion on a large 
scale becomes impossible. 

It should, however, be the aim of the evangelists not 
merely to preach the Gospel widely—to scatter seeds as it 
were—but to plant living churches which can bear fruit and 
abide. 

In this work of founding churches the principle of self- 
support from the start should be continually emphasized ; 
that is, in material things the churches should from the 
beginning be independent of outside help, and in spiritual 
things they should learn to realize their resources in God, 
the Bible and one another. 

As it is impossible at the present stage of the work to 
reach every village in the crowded country field, a strategy 
of some sort is necessary, and it is suggested that, as a first 
step, an effort should be made to plant one living church in 
each market area in the shortest possible time—that is, 
approximately one church for every twenty villages. 

Such in brief are the basic principles which govern the 
work of all the Clark Evangelistic Bands in China. From 
this point on, however, in describing the working out of 
these principles we shall confine our attention to the work 
of the North China band, the only one of which the writer 
has any personal experience. The work of this band differs 
in some respects from that of the other two, but as the aims 
and general policy of all the bands are the same, the work 
of one may be regarded as in general typical of all. 

The North China band came into being in the years 
1924 to 1927, when a group of thirteen men, carefully chosen 
from the churches for their Christian character and zeal, 
were trained at the Tsangchow Bible School under the 
Rev. A. H. Jowett Murray and the Rev. Ch’en Tzii kao. 
In the summer of 1927 this group of men, divided into 
three bands, began work in a tentative way in a sort of no 
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man’s land, comprising three or four counties lying between 
the Tsangchow and Siaochang stations. Buildings were 
borrowed or rented in three centres chosen almost at random 
wherever some kind of opening was offered, and from each 
of these centres evangelistic work was carried on in the 
surrounding neighbourhood. Gradually the bands were 
further subdivided and other places occupied. As time 
went on, some changes were made in the personnel of the 
band ; in particular, two Biblewomen were added to fill the 
place of two men who had dropped out, in order that women’s 
work might be carried on in conjunction with the men’s. 
The whole band is in charge of two foreign missionaries, a 
man and a woman, who are responsible for arranging the 
work of the different groups, and who from time to time 
conduct conferences for the members of the band. 

The methods employed during the past four years are 
not essentially different from those used in the regular 
evangelistic work of the Tsangchow and Siaochang districts 
since Mr Clark’s visit in 1918; indeed, they are largely based 
on the experience gained in that work, and represent an 
attempt to carry out more fully the principles which have 
been enunciated above. Throughout, the thought of reach- 
ing the whole area which was marked out for evangelization 
has been kept in mind, and though at first our work pro- 
ceeded in a somewhat haphazard fashion, we are now 
increasingly endeavouring to plant churches according to the 
plan already suggested, namely, that of one church to each 
market area of about twenty villages. We have found it 
best, generally speaking, to adopt the actual market village 
as our focus, this being the place which is most central to that 
particular neighbourhood and also the one to which the 
people of the surrounding villages find their way most 
readily. In such a centre it is our custom to rent two or 
three small rooms, preferably on the main street or in some 
other conspicuous place ; these rooms form the headquarters 
and provide living accommodation for the group of evangelists 
as well as a temporary preaching chapel. By renting 
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property rather than building or buying we not only save 
expense but—what is even more important—preserve our 
mobility, and are able to move on whenever we wish. 

In opening a new centre we have more than once had 
the valuable assistance of the hospital, and we sincerely 
wish it were possible for medical and evangelistic work 
always to go hand in hand. Generally, however, owing to 
shortage of staff and financial difficulties, the duration of a 
temporary hospital is only from four to six weeks ; but even 
so it has proved an immense help to our work by estab- 
lishing friendly contacts with the local people, by removing 
prejudices and by expressing in practical, tangible form the 
Christian message of love and goodwill. During the period 
of the hospital there is daily preaching to both the out- 
patients and the in-patients, and many of the latter are also 
taught to read the phonetic script, or ‘ easy character,’ 
which is so valuable for illiterate people. Through these 
agencies many people are brought into touch with the 
Gospel, and we have rejoiced tu see some definite fruit of 
this work. One instance may be given: a girl who was 
brought by her father to such a temporary field hospital 
for an operation for hare-lip was successfully cured and 
learnt to read the script; in course of time, not only she 
but her father and mother and several others became 
Christians, and to-day there is a small but faithful and 
active church in her village. 

Realizing the value and need of widespread medical 
work in conjunction with evangelism, permission has been 
granted to several members of the band, after a short period 
of training, to do a little elementary dispensing and first-aid 
work ; and this is proving a real help in reaching the slow, 
conservative and often deeply prejudiced people of the 
villages. But the main work of the evangelists is naturally 
preaching, the proclamation by the living voice of the 
message of salvation, and to this they devote most of their 
time. All the preachers are equipped with bicycles, and 
they are able to visit systematically the villages within 
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a radius of about three miles, and to preach regularly at 
neighbouring markets and fairs. Posters and tracts are 
used largely in this work, and a considerable number of 
gospels and Bible portions are sold to people who have 
become interested in the message. Thus the seed is widely 
sown, and in the course of a year thousands of people hear 
something of the Gospel; and while we can never estimate 
the effect of this kind of work, we feel sure that often the 
seed does fall into prepared soil and sooner or later will 
spring up and bear fruit. 

While this wider work is being carried on, the evangelists 
necessarily give their chief attention to the village which 
they occupy, and by various means, such as lantern lectures 
and phonetic classes, seek to influence the local people in a 
definite way, and to lead as many as possible to a decision 
to follow Christ. Sometimes this effort has—apparently — 
completely failed, and after months of fruitless toil the 
workers have been compelled to shake the dust of that place 
from off their feet and move elsewhere. In other cases— 
the majority we are glad to say—a group of people has come 
over the line, and then the task of training them begins, 
with a view to building up a church. The phonetic script is 
taught to all who cannot read, and a systematic course of 
Bible lessons is given; services of worship are also begun, 
and the new converts are encouraged not only to attend 
but also to take active part in these. In several centres the 
‘morning watch’ has been strongly emphasized, and it 
has been encouraging to see how willingly Christians par- 
ticipate in this before their day’s work begins, and even 
take turns in leading the service. 

There is no definite length of time which a band of 
workers should spend in any one centre; differences in 
conditions, and the varying rates of progress of the work, 
make any fixed rule impossible. As it is our aim, however, 
not merely to sow seed in each place but to ‘ plant a living 
tree’ (to use Mr Clark’s expressive metaphor)—that is,‘ to 
found a genuinely living church, rooted and grounded in 
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love, and able, by virtue of its inherent power, to grow and 
bear spiritual fruit—we cannot be too hurried. We have 
found that, allowing for seasonal delays and other disturb- 
ances, a period of a year and a half to two years is necessary 
as a rule before it is possible to leave a young church to fend 
for itself. Even at the end of that period our work is not 
finished. Perhaps it would be better to say that only the 
first stage of the work has been completed, and much still 
remains to be done if the little church is to live and grow 
strong. Experience has shown that several things are 
necessary to the next stage. First, special work has to be 
done among the women, who are usually more slow to 
respond than the men but who are equally necessary for a 
vigorous church. Again, the evangelists need to visit and 
help the Christians fairly frequently, especially at first, until 
they are able to stand on their own feet and are accustomed 
to bearing their own burdens. Further, classes must be 
held periodically for training voluntary leaders in the young 
churches, for on these the real burden and responsibility 
must rest. Finally, there is the task of bringing the churches 
into some kind of fellowship with one another, and of 
organizing them for mutual help and active service for the 
Kingdom of God. In one sense, therefore, the work of 
church-founding is never ended, and a continual burden— 
‘the care of all the churches ’—rests on those who, as 
Christ’s apostles, have been responsible for bringing them 
into being. Yet we do believe, and we have seen, that it is 
possible for a group of men and women within a year or 
two so to learn Christ that they may become a genuinely 
autonomous, living, active church in which the Spirit of 
Christ dwells and works. 

The Clark Band of North China has now been at work for 
more than four years. What results are there to show for 
all this effort ? To what extent has it been successful ? 

We must frankly admit that on the whole progress has 
been slow. In some cases our efforts have ended in failure, 
and even where there has been a measure of success it has 
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not been as marked or outstanding as we could have wished. 
This is partly due to the natural difficulty of pioneer work in 
almost virgin soil and to the inexperience of most of the 
workers ; in some measure, too, it is due to a lack of urgency 
and the spirit of adventure. But when this has been 
admitted it must also be said that our labour has not all 
been in vain, and that something has been accomplished 
which when it is summed up must surely appear worth 
while. 

In the first place, an entrance has been effected into 
two counties which were previously unoccupied, and the 
Gospel has been preached to thousands who had never heard 
it before. There has been a genuine effort to break up new 
ground and regardless of difficulties to take possession of this 
new territory in the name of Christ. This forward move- 
ment still continues and new centres are being occupied year 
by year. 

Secondly, a number of men and women who were formerly 
worshippers of idols and living in spiritual darkness, ‘ having 
no hope, and without God in the world,’ have come to a 
knowledge of the true God through Christ Jesus, and have 
* passed from death to life.’ The total number of converts 
is not large, but they represent a great variety of types— 
men and women, young and old, farmers and teachers— 
and their changed lives, their new joy and zeal are evidence 
that they have been truly born again. So far as we can 
judge there are few of the little band of believers who have 
not had some real experience of Christ or who have not 
genuinely given themselves to His allegiance. 

Finally, in these two counties a little chain of churches 
has been built up which we hope may live and bear fruit. 
They are still few in number and spiritually immature, but 
in most of them there is at least a germ of life and the 
beginning of spiritual fellowship and activity. They meet 
for worship on the Lord’s Day, they conduct their own 
services (in however primitive a fashion), and they manage 
their own church affairs. Weak as they are they have at 
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least learnt not to be constantly dependent on human help, 
and in this independence lies their hope of future develop- 
ment. Much will still have to be done to build them up in 
faith and wisdom, but we rejoice to think that the Spirit of 
God has already begun His work in their hearts and is even 
now forming them into a temple for His habitation. 

Such, in brief, are the visible results of these first years 
of work, and for the beginning which has thus been made 
we offer our grateful thanks to God. But the greatest part 
of the task still remains to be done, and we shall only accom- 
plish it if we apply the principles enunciated above whole- 
heartedly and zealously, in a spirit of utter devotion to 
Christ and in complete dependence on Him. As a writer 
of last century has said : 


We are anxious to spread the knowledge of God. This is our work . . . 
but before we can pursue it to any true result, God must also work a work 
within us, upon the deepening of which the extension of Christ’s Kingdom 
naturally, inevitably follows. For they who are rooted in the Lord will 
in Him bud and blossom, and fill the face of the earth with fruit. 


Just because the task is so big we must ever abide in 
Him and draw from Him the strength and wisdom needed. 
W. F. Row.anps 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


DR MOTT ON THE CHRISTIAN MISSION 


Tue PresENT-Day SUMMONS TO THE WORLD MISSION OF CHRISTIANITY. 
By Joun R. Morr. Nashville: Cokesbury Press. $2.50. 19381. 
London: Student Christian Movement. 7s. 6d. 1982. 


N this book Dr Mott has published his Cole lectures given in 
Vanderbilt University in 1981. Any such book by him will 
attract widespread attention. In many ways he speaks with an 
authority and knowledge which are unrivalled. For thirty years 
he has been an outstanding leader in the missionary cause. He was 
Chairman of the World Missionary Conference at Edinburgh in 1910, 
and of the meeting at Jerusalem in 1928. He has served as Chair- 
man of the International Missionary Council since its formation, 
and in that capacity he has gathered together and presided over 
conferences in the great mission fields which have led to the creation 
of regional councils. No man has travelled so extensively and 
continuously in the great mission fields of the world. No man, 
engaged in missionary work, has established so many contacts and 
friendships with leading personalities alike in the Older and in the 
Younger Churches. It may be added that no man has more acute 
powers of observation and of discerning the needs and possibilities 
as well as the anxieties and difficulties of the situation in the 
world to-day. 

A statement of the present position in relation to Christian 
missions by such a man in such days as these must be read with the 
utmost care by all who are concerned with the advancement of 
Christ’s Kingdom throughout the world. 

After briefly referring to his work in the past years, with its 
opportunity for gaining knowledge and insight, Dr Mott writes at 
the beginning of his book : 


It is my conviction that the past twenty years have witnessed in- 
comparably greater changes in the world than any other period of like 
extent. The same is true of the World Mission of Christianity itself 
whether one has in view its field of concern, its complexity, its pace, or 
its governing motive or objectives. These changes and present-day 
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trends, if we but grasp their implications, present an irresistible summons 
to the Christian forces of both Occident and Orient. 


The scope of the book can be judged by the titles of its chapters : 
World Trends, The Summons of Rural Life, The Summons of In- 
dustry, The Summons of Race, The Summons to Share, The Summons 
to Serve, The Summons to Co-operate, The Summons of the Living 
Message, The Summons to the Home Base, The Leadership of 
this Momentous Day. Each chapter in itself is a moving and 
challenging call to thought and action. Deaf must be the ears that 
do not hear the call to renewed consecration to God and to intelligent 
and convinced sharing in the missionary enterprise. 

It is to be hoped that the book will be introduced to many pro- 
fessional and business men, to civic leaders and administrators who 
have not yet realized the vital importance and significance of world 
evangelization. 

One word must be added to a review which is necessarily in- 
adequate. The book needs to be read more than once. Many will 
read it through quickly and will not fail to be impressed by it ; 
but when it is read quietly and carefully for the second time the 
reader will realize how much has to be learnt from one who is a 
prophet as well as a great leader. This book has a message for every 
man and woman who thinks about God and prays: ‘ Thy Kingdom 
come.’ 

LEICESTER Cyrit LEICESTER 





PROTESTANT MISSIONS IN THE NETHERLANDS INDIES 


Dre EvVANGELISCHE MIssION IN NIEDERLANDISCH-INDIEN. Von JULIUS 
RicuTerR. (Allgemeine Evangelische Missionsgeschichte. Band V : 
Fern- und Siidostasien. Australien. Amerika. Niederlandisch- 
Indien. Heft 1: Niederlindisch-Indien.) Giitersloh: Bertels- 
mann. M. 5.50. 1981. 


R RICHTER, the well-known historian of missions, opens 
with this book his fifth volume of the history of modern 
Christian missions. Only a few men in the world can compete 
with him in width of knowledge on this subject. There is perhaps 
no Protestant missionary field he has not studied for years with 
laborious industry and conspicuous results. 
By publishing this volume Professor Richter has placed Dutch 
missions especially under a debt of gratitude, because for those 
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who do not know Dutch there was no possibility of becoming 
acquainted with the history of missionary work in the Dutch East 
Indies. The history of Dutch missions dates back to the beginning 
of the seventeenth century and has known many vicissitudes and 
confusions, which make it difficult to get every time the right angle 
of view and the right perspective of facts. The development of 
Christian missions in the Dutch East Indies is closely connected 
with the development of Dutch colonial policy, also in its many 
stages an intricate subject. 

It is evident from Professor Richter’s book that he has read 
widely and has succeeded in presenting a picture that corresponds 
in many respects to the facts. Still, in minor details there are 
many mistakes that ought to have been avoided. One of the things 
puzzling to foreigners about missionary and ecclesiastical work in 
the Dutch East Indies is that in some fields there is a peculiar 
financial relation between Government, missions and Church. This 
dates back to the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, when 
missionary work was carried on and financed by the East Indian 
Company. Now the modern Dutch colonial Government is politic- 
ally the heir to that Company and has continued the relation under 
another form. Professor Richter understood this rightly, but did 
not grasp it thoroughly. Otherwise, when describing the situation 
of the Christian Church in the islands of Sangi and Talaur, he would 
not have complained that the financial aid of the Government hinders 
the development and sacrificing spirit of the native churches there. 
The Government pays a great part of the salaries of the European 
missionaries there, which otherwise would be paid by the missionary 
society in Holland. This has nothing to do with the native churches 
themselves and what they are striving for in regard to self-government 
and financial independence. 

The complicated school system in the East Indies is not thoroughly 
grasped by the author, so that he sometimes confuses the different 
types of schools (see pp. 88, 51, 72, 150). 

The distinction made on p. 9 between High and Low Malay, a 
subject of much debate in connexion with the Malay Bible translation, 
is incorrect. High Malay is the standard literary Malay of the Rhio 
and the Linga archipelagos. Low Malay comprises the clumsy 
Malay of most Europeans as well as that of the many peoples of 
the archipelago, each one using it in a somewhat different way, but 
in this case used by the higher as well as by the lower classes. 
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In the second paragraph on the old Dutch missions in the eastern 
part of the archipelago, it would have given more conciseness to the 
picture if the writer had emphasized the fact that the main result 
of the work of the East Indian Company was the Christianizing of 
Ambon (Amboina). This had significance for the future, because 
the Ambonese are now eager collaborators in the Christianization 
of the Moluccas. 

The second part of the book is mainly built up on the account 
of facts and movements before 1920. Some things treated there 
have disappeared entirely or are on the decline, while many move- 
ments of great significance that arose after 1920 are not mentioned 
at all or are treated too casually. 

On pp. 108 ff. the name of this reviewer is often mentioned. It 
is not out of modesty that he insists that too many new developments 
are traced to his influence ; on p. 149, for example, instead of his 
name that of Dr C. L. van Doorn ought to have been mentioned in 
connexion with the work amongst students. 

It is to be regretted that on p. 98, in the description of the present 
situation in the Batak countries, nothing is said about the work 
among young people begun in 1927 by Dr Verwiebe. 

Not the Hindus but the Javanese themselves were the founders 
of Madjapahit and Padjadjaran (p. 4). It gives a distinctly wrong 
impression to call the peculiar Javanese syncretism a hochkulti- 
vierter Hinduismus (p. 6); although saturated with many Hindu 
elements there is no conscious Hinduism at all. Santri are not 
priests, but people who sought for more systematic religious educa- 
tion than most people do and are regularly observing Moslem religious 
duties (p. 47). The two manners of speech in Java—when speaking 
from high to low (ngoko) and when speaking from low to high (krama) 
—are defined in just the opposite way (p. 48). On p. 51 we are told 
that in Malang (east Java) the co-operating missionary societies have 
founded a training school for native teachers with Dutch as medium 
of instruction ; that in Surakarta should also have been mentioned. 

On p. 151 the writer tells us that the Reformed Churches’ Mission 
in middle Java has a seminary for training native pastors, who have 
to take the whole theological course, including Greek, Latin and 
Hebrew, as studied by Dutch theological students in Holland. He 
disapproves, and rightly so; the mission entirely agrees with him, 
and in this seminary no classical or sacred language is taught. 

We hope that in the next edition the many minor mistakes and 
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errors will be removed. As to the general outlines, much of what 
is said is good, but they need to be sketched with more proper 
proportion in relation to each other. 


H. KraEMeR 
SURAKARTA, JAVA 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN NATIVE IN INDUSTRY 


Der SUDAFRIKANISCHE EINGEBORENE ALS INDUSTRIEARBEITER UND 
ALS STADTBEWOHNER. Von Dr CHARLOTTE LEUBUSCHER, 
Tafeln. Jena: Fischer. RM. 12. 1981. 


HIS is an exceedingly interesting and important book. True, 
it offers no new facts. All the information contained in it is 
familiar to students of the subject, and could be dug by anyone who 
cared to take the trouble out of available books, articles or govern- 
ment publications, as listed in the author’s own bibliography. None 
the less, the book is important and, at the present juncture when 
Native policy is in the melting pot, immensely useful for two reasons. 
First, because the author has brought together the facts from sources 
widely scattered and sometimes difficult of access, and presented 
them in manageable compass. And secondly, she has made the 
facts illuminating and significant by arrangement and interpretation, 
using on occasion the ‘trained eye of the economist which can 
perceive connexions which, for lack of statistics, cannot be fixed with 
precision ’ (p. 188). 

The introduction deals with the African Native problem in general. 
Here the author emphasizes the progressive industrialization of 
Africa, and analyses the Native problems arising from it, alike in 
their differences and their similarities in different parts of the 
Continent, as well as the attitudes towards these problems of 
missions, governments and the representatives of European economic 
enterprises. In an epilogue, she returns to these wider vistas, point- 
ing out that the issue which is beginning to define itself with in- 
creasing clearness is this: Is Africa to be treated as mainly a source 
of raw materials for European and American industry, and exploited 
by a small number of European managers and experts, controlling 
a vast black proletariat of labourers who are cheap because their 
standard of life is low and is kept low by artificial limitations and 
repressions ; or are these black millions to be regarded as the chief 
wealth of Africa, as valuable human material to be civilized and 
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developed so as to become, with a rising standard of productivity 
and of living, important consumers for the products of European and 
American industry ? 

For Africa as a whole this is undoubtedly the general problem. 
But the author is fully aware—it is the real subject of her book— 
that the solution of this problem in its special South African form 
is complicated by the permanent settlement of a European com- 
munity, which does want cheap Native labour ; is barely beginning 
to be interested in the Native as a consumer, and then only as a 
consumer of the products of its own nascent and protection-fostered 
industries, rather than of the products of overseas industries; and 
is terribly afraid, in the name of safeguarding white civilization, of 
having to concede to the Native, as he develops in the scale of 
civilization, social and political equality. Moreover, this situation, 
already sufficiently difficult to tax the highest statesmanship, is 
made even more difficult by the fact that, with a settled European 
community, there comes into being, sooner or later, a bitter economic 
competition between the lower strata of white society and the upper 
strata of black society. Dr Leubuscher exhibits an objectivity of 
judgment, a thoroughness of substance and a clearness of presenta- 
tion which are models of their kind. She begins with the structure of 
the South African Union and the population statistics within it, 
giving in the latter context full weight to South African criticisms 
of the fantasies of Mr Cousins’s Introduction to the Census Report 
of 1921. She then passes on to a sketch of the tribal system and its 
disintegration. In Chapter 3 she comes to grips with her subject 
with an analysis of the causes of the movement of Natives to the 
towns and of their differentiation there in accordance with different 
occupations. There follow chapters on wages, on conditions of 
life, and on conditions of work for mine labourers, domestic servants, 
municipal employees and workers in factories and shops. Next, 
these facts are reviewed in the light of the relevant legislation, social, 
economic and financial. In these chapters the author discusses how 
in detail the Natives generally, and the Native town-workers in 
particular, are affected by the policy of protection; by taxation, 
direct and indirect; and by the restricted expenditure of public 
funds for Native interests, especially education. She also deals 
with Acts like those for apprenticeship, industrial conciliation, wage 
regulations, which, though mostly intended primarily and often 
exclusively for the benefit of white workers, have none the less, and 
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often in unforeseen and unintended ways, affected the Natives for 
better or for worse. 

Chapter 9 reviews the reactions of Native opinion to all these 
facts: the symptoms of gathering Native unrest and discontent ; 
the sporadic outbreaks; the various attempts at organization ; the 
relations to white trade unions and the policy of the latter towards 
Native organizations; the influence of communist and other 
agitators. The final chapter analyses the divergent ideals and 
traditions underlying the Native policies of the white population 
and their working out in the four provinces. It concludes with a 
discussion of present-day tendencies and proposals, more especially 
of the opposing policies of segregation and co-operation, and the 
struggle over the retention of the Cape Native franchise or its replace- 
ment by some other scheme of representation for Natives. In this 
connexion, the author makes the important point that what really 
matters is not so much the details of a scheme as the spirit in which 
it is proposed by the whites and accepted by the Natives, and then 
worked by both. In a psychological atmosphere of mutual trust 
and goodwill even far-reaching measures of segregation might be 
accepted by the Natives and their white friends, provided they are 
designed not to entrench European privileges by keeping the Natives 
down and blocking their avenues to advancement, but to minimize 
racial friction and maximize opportunity for Native development 
under favourable conditions. 

There are a few small mistakes. Dr Roberts is described on 
p. 85 as an ‘ex-Senator,’ whereas in a note on p. 135 he is correctly 
referred to as a Senator. Levy-Bruhl is spelt Bruehl in a note on 
p-. 198; and there are a few other misprints or misspellings. The 
pages dealing with the I.C.U. and Mr Ballinger have been over- 
taken by the march of events in the last two years, and would have 
to be re-written for a second edition or for an English translation. 

In fact, this is a book which ought to be translated into English. 
Would it were possible to require members of the South African 
Parliament to pass an examination on it as proof of qualification to 
talk and vote on Native policy! We South Africans are responsible, 
before the judgment of the civilized world, not for the maintenance 
of white civilization against or at the expense of the Natives, but 
for their physical and mental welfare and development in their 
contact—so often dangerous and destructive for them—with our 
civilization. If by preserving white civilization we mean merely 
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preserving the supremacy of the white skin, we shall end by betray- 
ing the spiritual values on which alone the superiority of our civiliza- 
tion rests and by destroying in the end that very supremacy which 
we sought to maintain. 
R. F. ALFRED HoERNLE 
JOHANNESBURG 





THE RURAL MISSION IN ASIA 


Tue CHRISTIAN MIssION IN Rurat Inp1A: Report and Recommenda- 
tions. 65 cents. 1s. 6d. 1980. 

TE Rurat Mission OF THE CHURCH IN EasTERN AsIA: Report and 
Recommendations. $1.00. 4s. 1981. Each by Kenyon L. 
BUTTERFIELD, with foreword by Joun R. Mott. New York and 
London : International Missionary Council. 


‘fTFX\HE most valuable thing,’ said Dr Sun Yat-sen, ‘that 

Christians could do for my country would be to organize 
village life on a Christian basis.’ With this quotation Dr Kenyon 
Butterfield drives home his argument that the ‘ community parish’ 
or the ‘ rural reconstruction unit ’ is the form in which the Christian 
social order should be presented to the villagers of Asia, and that 
the Church, which has sometimes in the past held the first position 
in the mind of the missionary, should now fall into place, side by 
side with the school, as a feature of a Christian community living 
a Christian life. The respect of the East for western principles and 
civilization has been shaken, almost swept away, by the spectacle of 
western practice culminating in the war ; it will be regained only by 
convincing evidence that our religious beliefs are not kept in a 
Sunday compartment, but permeate and inspire the daily actions of 
those who hold them. 

The rural population constitutes the enormous majority in every 
Asiatic country, yet in India the missionary has been accused of 
doing nine-tenths of his work for one-tenth of the people, the rela- 
tively small urban section. The same bias has prevailed in Japan, 
though in China, Korea and the Philippine Islands a truer balance 
is maintained. The Jerusalem meeting of the International Mis- 
sionary Council emphasized the importance of rural work, and the 
same point has been stressed in national conferences at Poona 
(India), Gotemba (Japan) and Hangchow (China). Swarming with 
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life, struggling with poverty, racked by disease, the villages of Asia 
call for help, not in the shape of charity, nor primarily in doctrinal 
teaching which they lack time to consider and energy to accept, 
but through economic organization, moral guidance and personal 
example. 

Dr Butterfield, a layman and a rural economist, is both free and 
qualified to examine the existing activities of Asiatic missions and 
to revise their programme in the light of the findings of the Jeru- 
salem meeting. His reports cover India, China, Korea, Japan and 
the Philippine Islands, and are characterized by broad human 
sympathy and critical judgment. The East is moving, politically, 
economically, socially. The movement of so huge a mass can 
neither be controlled by its own government nor disregarded by other 
nations. If then a Christian impress is to be given to the new social 
form which will be evolved, it can only be done by creating sample 
rural communities which will exhibit the Christian life in being, and 
enable the non-Christian world to judge its value. Similar units or 
communities may be set up by non-Christians also, and Dr Butter- 
field refers cordially to the record of the Servants of India Society 
and of Tagore in India, the mass education movement in China and 
the Young Men’s and Young Women’s Christian Associations in 
Japan. 

But if Christian missionaries are to reach the people, they must 
themselves be equipped with some knowledge of agriculture, educa- 
tion, handicrafts or medicine, and the aid of specialists in all these 
branches will also be required. Indigenous workers, too, must be 
trained, since only by their agency can the whole ground be covered ; 
the proposal, on the other hand, to utilize college and university 
students for rural uplift may cause a certain anxiety among 
economists. A similar suggestion appears in the report of the 
(Lindsay) Commission on Christian Higher Education in India. 
The employment of untrained propagandists or investigators in- 
volves a large element of risk. Under skilled supervision, such 
as has been supplied by Nanking Agricultural College and Yenching 
University, genuine results are secured, but student activity in 
India and elsewhere in China has borne some indifferent fruit. 

The rebuilding of the rural community will be carried out with 
diverse instruments. Trained teachers, doctors and agriculturists, 
literature specially prepared in the vernacular, music and amuse- 
ment, co-operative societies, educative radio—all will be combined 
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in the attempt to give the peasant a better and a fuller life. The 
task is big enough to occupy all who will take part in it ; let Christian 
support non-Christian efforts, and both collaborate with govern- 
ments. The Christian parish which Dr Butterfield found operating 
most nearly in accordance with his scheme was that of Guihulfigan 
in the Philippine Islands, where nineteen districts are attached to 
a central church among a population of 80,000 people (1500 
Christians), and allied organizations promote education, health, 
agriculture, recreation and women’s interests. There is, however, no 
obligation to follow a standard plan. A community may be built 
up round a Sawston village college in England or a Tinghsien mass 
education centre in China. Rural community councils! with 
official assistance may be effective in India, and ‘ Native authorities ’ 
in Tanganyika Mandated Territory. 

The road is open to Christian missions, and in the words of the 
report of the Jerusalem meeting, ‘the rural fields are white to the 
harvest.’ If the Christian order is to be established among the 
multitudes of Asia, the foundations will be laid not in the narrow 
city-lanes but in the wide spaces of the countryside. 


C. F. SrricKLanp 
FarNHAM, SURREY 


1 See A Scheme of Rural Reconstruction, by F. L. Brayne. Probsthain, Is. 19381. 





THE NYAMWEZI 


Dre NyaMwezi: LAND uND Wirtscuarr. Von WriitHeELM BLoEM. 
Hamburg : Friedrichsen, de Gruyter. RM.15. 1981. 


IS is the first of two volumes on the Nyamwezi compiled by 

Wilhelm Blohm of the Moravian mission during the years 
1919-21, and composed of material collected by himself and other 
members of the mission over a long period (1897-1916). 

The present volume consists, first of all, of a careful scientific 
description of the political demarcation of the Nyamwezi and the 
geographical environment of the tribe. This includes not only the 
historical background of this people, with a full bibliography of 
previous travellers’ works, but also an accurate account of the 
geology, climate, fauna and flora of the district, illustrated by tables 
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and maps. The later part deals with the material culture of the 
Nyamwezi and their technical and economic activities—structure of 
houses, foods and food preparation, hunting, pastoral and economic 
work, arts and crafts, and trade. 

The second volume is announced as ‘ The social organization, and 
the mental and moral life of the Nyamwezi.’ It must be confessed 
at once that this division of the subject-matter is unfortunate from 
the point of view of the theorist, as well as that of the general reader. 
Anthropologists are coming more and more to the conclusion that 
any implement or activity of a primitive people must be studied as 
it actually functions in that culture, according to traditional rules 
—legal, moral or technical—and correlated with definite social 
groups which use the implement, or perform the activity. A truly 
descriptive account of a Native hut in any particular tribe consists 
not only in a list of the different forms of hut and types of roof as 
used in that district, such as is given in the present author’s ex- 
haustive work, but also an account of the way in which the hut is 
used in daily or ceremonial life, who sleeps and eats there, the social 
group associated with it, the laws of its ownership or inheritance, 
and the religious or magic rites associated with it. So also the 
description of Native methods of hunting which Missionar Blohm 
gives us is incomplete without a knowledge of the human groups 
which co-operate in hunting, the game laws and rules of distribution 
of meat, the magic rites connected with hunting and so on. It is 
for this reason that the present book, with its careful and exhaustive 
lists of Native economic activities, will be useful rather as a work of 
reference, than as a living picture of the economic organization of 
the Nyamwezi. The second volume is necessary before we can get 
the full meaning of the first. 

It must be admitted also that a collection of material made in 
1921 must be to a large extent an historic document—changes in the 
economic and social life of the tribes of East Africa are taking place 
with extraordinary rapidity. But it is to be hoped that the present 
book and its companion volume may serve to stimulate those at 
present living among the Nyamwezi to study and describe the 
economic life of the tribe, and the changes it has undergone since 
the writing of Missionar Blohm’s scholarly work. 

Auprey I. RicHarps 

Lonpon ScHoo.t or Economics 
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STUDIES IN HINDU THOUGHT 


SruDIEN zur EIGENART INDISCHEN DENKENs. Von Berry HEIMANN. 
Tubingen: Mohr. M. 26. 19380, 


mai author of this work is Professor of Indology at the Uni- 
versity of Halle. It won an English prize which has enabled 
her to pursue her studies further in India, which she is at present 
doing. The fact that the book received a prize shows it to be a 
work of scientific worth. It comprises a study of Hindu religion, 
philosophy, sociology, law and art. The author not only possesses 
a*deep knowledge of Indian thought, but has also had so good a 
philosophical training that effectively and unerringly she pursues 
enquiries and probes to the depths of everything. She has succeeded 
remarkably well in bringing out the unique character of Hindu 
thought. I know no other book in which this is so clearly and 
consistently done. 


Of unusual value is the enquiry into the development of the 
Hindu idea of God. This contains a special section on the con- 
ception of God which India lacks : Hinduism recognizes no absolute 
will of God, nor God as a judge, as supernatural or as having grace. 
To Hindus neither salvation nor self-offering is found in Him, in 
that sense of a definite offering which happened once in time, which 
a pure theory of redemption demands. Everything contained in 
the bhakti-piety of India which seems similar to Christian conceptions 
reveals itself on closer examination to be entirely dissimilar. The 
interpretations of Heiler and Rudolf Otto of this bhakti-piety and 
its mysticism are not quite fair to the distinctive thought of 
Hinduism. The religious philosophy of India nowhere rises to the 
height of pure spirituality, but all its conceptions, even that of 
Brahman-Atman, remain bound up with naturalism. Hindu 
thought, therefore, while it is indeed highly developed in form, in 
content remains at a primitive stage. This book, therefore, pro- 
vides excellent material for contrasting Christianity with Hindu 
thought, and on that account has value for missions. At the same 
time, it offers unusually good material for putting a check on all 
efforts in Europe and America aimed at reaching an enrichment of 
Christian faith through a syncretism of Christian and Hindu thought. 

The book is the more convincing because it has no leaning at all 
towards apologetics—the author is a Jewess. 


BERLIN J. WITTE 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


The African Child. By Evelyn Sharp. (London: Longmans, 
Green. 2s. 6d. 1981.) Much preliminary material was collected 
for the Conference on African Children held in Geneva in June 1931. 
This was circulated to members and made the basis of discussion. 
In this popular account of the Conference the author has succeeded 
in selecting from this mass of material salient points which were 
discussed, and in giving an estimate, at once kindly and critical, of 
the value of the evidence and discussion. Possibly the two greatest 
achievements of the Conference, in addition to the collection of data 
as a basis for study, were to show the need of constructive thought 
on conditions of life in a changing Africa, and to overstep barriers of 
politics, race and creed by bringing together a body of government 
officials, Africans, missionaries, medical officers, anthropologists and 
others to consider the well-being of the children of Africa. M. w. 


The Words of God in an African Forest. By W. Reginald Wheeler. 
Foreword by Jean K. Mackenzie. (New York: Revell. $3.00. 
1981.) Part 1 is a history of the mission in Cameroun of the 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A.; Part m is the author’s travel 
diary of his visit to the stations in 1929. The two parts do not blend 
well ; the history is a sober and, at times, a moving record, while the 
travel diary is written gaily in a popular style. Those who can 
read between the lines, however, will find in Part m pictures of 
missionary work and workers both African and American which 
show that the promise of the early years is being fulfilled. 


Auf der Hut des Herrn. Von S. Baudert, D.Theol. (Herrnhut : 
Missionsbuchhandlung. M. 2.50 und M. 3.50. 1981.) This short 
survey of the two hundred years of Moravian missions is clearly 
written and beautifully printed. It falls into two parts: the early 
years, in the lifetime of Zinzendorf and Spangenberg (1782 to 1792), 
and developments from the death of the latter in 1792 down to the 
present day. Each field is briefly described, outstanding missionaries 
are mentioned, and numerous photographs and local sketch maps 
illustrate the text. There are two admirable reproductions in colour 
of the portraits of Graf Zinzendorf and August Gottlieb Spangenberg 
in the picture gallery at Herrnhut. Here in small compass is a 
wonderful record of two centuries of work. An English version is 
The Advance Guard. (London: Moravian Book Room. Is. 1982.) 

M. M. U. 
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Doctor Vanderkemp. By A. D. Martin. Portrait. Map. 
(London: Livingstone Press. 2s. 6d. 1981.) Mr Martin has done 
a great service to South Africa and to missions by this biography. 
Here is one of the great pioneers of missions, famous as the first of 
African missionaries, but of whom little is known except what 
has come to us through the histories of Dr Theal and early writers 
who disliked him intensely and grossly misrepresented him. Mr 
Martin, through having access to documents in the archives of the 
London Missionary Society and to a manuscript autobiography of 
Dr Vanderkemp, has created for us a living personality, well 
worth knowing. We see him as a daring and dissolute officer in 
Holland, refusing to be bound by any convention or personal gain. 
We trace the processes by which he came to a full knowledge of 
Christ and to utter dedication to His Will, and we follow him through 
his self-sacrificing devotion to the Hottentots and other Natives 
of South Africa, his angry denunciations of the oppressors of the 
defenceless, his misrepresented and often frustrated efforts to build 
up a Christian community, industrious, independent and open to the 
purifying influences of the Gospel. The book is written in good 
literary form, and has so interesting a story to tell that it only 
requires to be made known to command a large and convinced body 
of readers. D. F. 


Rural Education for the Regeneration of Korea. By Helen K. 
Kim, Ph.D. (New York: 150 Fifth Avenue. Seoul, Korea : Ewha 
College. $1.50. 1981.) This book is an important study of the 
educational needs and problems of rural Korea, from the point of 
view of the villagers rather than from that of imperial policy. Dr 
Kim has given a clear and vivid analysis of Korea’s present economic, 
health, social, recreational and cultural situations and the educational 
problems arising out of them. Her discussion of the present educa- 
tional system, in terms of rural needs, indicates clearly both the 
progress in the public school system in the villages and the vitiating 
effects of political expediency and educational formalism. One of 
her most valuable proposals is to utilize the old native kulpangs 
(classical schools) by reorganizing their curriculum and redirecting 
their objectives. Three other suggested proposals are the organiza- 
tion of institutes for headmen and other leaders of villages, institutes 
for the key women of the villages and development of culture 
centres in the villages. J. H. R. 
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EDITOR’S NOTES 


THE Rev. Harotp E. Fey is Professor of Sociology in the Union 
Theological Seminary of Manila, Philippine Islands, and took a 
share in helping Dr Butterfield to make his recent survey of rural 
conditions in the Islands. 





The Rev. A. L. Warnsuuts, D.D., a Secretary of the Inter- 
national Missionary Council, recently paid a visit to the Far East, 
and was much impressed by the rapidity of changes which have 
taken place since he left China some ten years previously. 





Mr W. H. P. ANDERSON was in India under the Mission to Lepers 
from 1905-17, first as Missionary Superintendent of the Chandkuri 
Institute and later as Secretary of the Mission in India. Since 1917 
he has been General Secretary of the Mission, in London. 





The Rev. W. F. Rowxianps has been a missionary in China of 
the London Missionary Society since 1913. He has been one of 
those most concerned with organizing and guiding the work of the 
Clark Evangelistic Bands of which he writes. 





Writers of book reviews are: The Rt Rev. C. C. B. Bardsley, 
D.D., Bishop of Leicester, formerly Secretary of the Missionary 
Council of the National Assembly of the Church of England, and, 
earlier, of the Church Missionary Society ; Dr H. Kraemer, D.Philol., 
linguistic missionary in the East Indies of the Netherlands Bible 
Society ; Professor R. F. Alfred Hoernlé, who occupies the Chair of 
Philosophy in Witwatersrand University, Johannesburg; Mr C. F. 
Strickland, C.I.E., late of the Indian Civil Service; Dr Audrey I. 
Richards, Lecturer on Anthropology at the London School of 
Economics; and Dr J. Witte, Professor of Missions in Berlin 
University.. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
MISSIONARY BIBLIOGRAPHY 


In the preparation of the bibliography the Editors have the advantage of 
the co-operation of M. le Pasteur Allégret (Paris), Rev. E. Folke (Drottning- 
holm), Miss Hollis W. Hering (New York), Professor Arthur Jeffery 


(American University, Cairo), Rev. N. 


Macnicol, D.Litt., D.D. (Edinburgh), 


Rev. O. B. Meyer (Oslo), Professor H. M. van Nes, D.D. (Leiden), Rev. 
Frank Rawlinson, D.D. (Shanghai), Professor Kenneth Saunders, Litt.D. 
(Eastbourne), Rev. Fr. Schepelern (Denmark), Professor Dr M. Schlunk 
(Tiibingen), Missionsdirektor M. Tarkkanen (Helsingfors), Rev. S. H. 
Wainright, D.D. (Tokyo), Canon A. Lukyn Williams, D.D. (Cambridge). 

While the bibliography is concerned primarily with missionary litera- 
ture, published matter on other subjects closely related to the progress of 
Christianity is included when it is of exceptional value. 

For reasons of economy magazine articles are omitted ; but the Editors 
are keeping an index and invite enquiries. 

Readers’ attention is drawn to new classifying nomenclature. 

Annotations in the bibliography do not preclude a subsequent review. 


HEADINGS OF THE BIBLIOGRAPHY 


PAGE 


I. History ‘ : . 296 
II. Missionary BIoGRAPHY i . 207 
III. THE SENDING COUNTRIES . 297 
IV. Tae Lanps oF THE YOUNGER 
CHURCHES ‘ = : . 297 


K China, South-East 
im: 2087; india, 299 7 Central ee ; Near East 


Africa, 300; America and the West Indies, 300; 
The Pacific, 301; The Jews, 301; Fields General, 
gor. 


V. Works OF REFERENCE. - 301 


1. History 


L’EXPANSION FRANGAISE gray ET LES 
PROTESTANTS FRANCAIS. wes Pannier, 
D.D., et Gustave Mondain lanches, 179 

PP. "Paris: Société des Missions Evan- 

géliques. Frs.25. 1931. J. 


BouUWSTOFFEN VOOR DE GESCHIEDENIS DER 
PROTESTANTSCHE KERK IN NEDERLANDSCH- 
Inpié. I. J. ues § 839 blz. ’s Graven- 
hage : Nyhoff. 1927. 2. 


See also 16 (Missionary Leaders). 
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VI. THEORY AND PRINCIPLES OF 


MISSIONS 302 

VII. TRAINING AND QUALIFICATIONS oF 
MISSIONARIES : : - 302 
VIII. Missionary METHODS 3 - 302 
IX. THE YOUNGER CHURCHES . 303 


X. Comity, Co-oPERATION AND UNITY 303 
XI. CHRISTIANITY AND THE Non-. 
CHRISTIAN RELIGIONS . 303 
Primitive, 303; Religions of India, 303 ; Buddhism, 
303; Islam, 303; Judaism, 304; General, 304. 
XII. Soctat anD PotitTicat RELA- 





TIONS OF MISSIONS ; . 304 
XIII. Hortatory AND PRACTICAL - 304 
Histery of Missi ry Societi 


Les ORIGINES DE LA SocitT& DES MISSIONS 
EVANGELIQUES DE PaRIS, 1822-1830. Jean 
Bianquis. Tome2me. viii+332 pp. Paris: 
Société des Missions Evangéliques. Frs. 25 ; 
subs. price, Frs. 20. 1931. 3. 


AUF DER Hut DEs HERRN : Riickblick auf 200 

ie Herrnhuter ree EE Ss. 

udert. Illus. Karten. 138 S. Herrn- 

hut: Missionsbuchhandlung. M. 2.50 und 
M. 3.50. 1931. 4. 
See review, p. 293. 
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Tug Apvancg Guarp : 200 Years of Moravian 
Missions, 1732-1932. 95 pp. London: 
Moravian Book Room. 18s. 1932. 4a. 

Free translation of preceding. 


Tue Mrray Mepicat Mission. Sir William 
Wanless. New York: Revell. $1.50. 
1931. 5. 

record of the author’s experience in building 
up an outstanding piece of work. 

Tue CAMBRIDGE MISSION TO Detur: A Brief 
History. Lilian F. Henderson. Illus. 59 

London: Offices of Mission, Church 
ouse. 18. 1931. 6. 
RR as work also described; a useful hand- 


Tue Worps or GoD IN AN AFRICAN FOREST : 
The Story of an American Mission in West 


Africa. . Reginald Wheeler. Foreword 
by Jean K. Mackenzie. Illus. vii+ 318 pp. 
ew York: Revell. $3. 1931. 7. 


See review, p. 293. 


TORCHLIGHTS TO THE CHEROKEES: The 
Brainerd Mission. Robert S. Walker. 
xviii + 339 Pp. New York: Macmillan. 
$3. 1931. 

A well-written account of pioneer agricultural 
missionary work in Tennessee and Georgia. 


See also 90 (Netherlands Mission Year Book). 


il. Missionary Biography 


ODOTA SUURIA JUMALALTA (Life of William 
Carey). Yrjé Karilas. 194 pp. Helsinki: 
Suomen Liahetysseura. Fmk. 35. 1931. 8a. 

THE PADRE OF THE Press: Recollections of 
jee J. Monahan, S.J. Thomas J. Feeney, 

.J. 161 pp. New York: Jesuit Mission 
_ $1.50. 1931. 9. Pr a 
A missionary priest in the Philippines, who 
made effective and constant use of the press. 

JoHANNES GossNER. Jaakko Gummerus. 
250 pp. Helsinki: Suomen Lahetysseura. 
Fmk. 35. 1931. J0. 


Diz VoorGAAN : Uit het Leven van Valentine 
Lantz-Eberhardt. M.Groenenberg. 52 blz. 
Hoenderloo: Zendings-studieraad. 0.80. 
1932. II. 


Do you ge vosonae ounsneet STEVENSON ? 
Margaret Stevenson. us. xi+257 pp. 
Oxford: Blackwell. 6s. 1931. 12. 

Reviewed, IRM, 1932 (Jan.), 150. 
Witsur B. Stover: Pioneer Missionary. 
° e ean 208 pp. Elgin, Ill.: Brethren 
ishi Ouse. $1.50. 1931. 73. 
rym of the work te India of the first 
missionary of the Church of the Brethren. 

I, Lirtas Trotrer: ‘ Lalla Lili,’ Founder of 
the Algiers Mission Band. Blanche A. F. 
Pigott. Illus. ix+245 pp. London: 
Marshall, Morgan & Scott. 6s. 1930. 14. 

An intimate biography, com almost 
entirely of a running series of extracts from Miss 
20 
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Trotter’s letters. Reveals character while keep- 
ing events in the background. 


Doctor VANDERKEMP. A. D. Martin. Por- 
trait. Map. 195 pp. London: Living- 
stone Press. 28.6d. 1931. I5. 

See review, p. 294. 


JourNAL oF THomas Wit.taMs: Missionary 
in Fiji, 1840-1853. G. C. Henderson. 
2 vols. Illus. Maps. li+606 pp. Sydney: 
Angus & Robertson. 428. 1931. 154. 

A review is in preparation. 

GrossE MISSIONSFUHRER DER KIRCHEN- 
GESCHICHTE. Martin Schlunk. (Sammlung 
Wissenschaft und Bildung, 274.) 152 S. 
al Quelle und Meyer. M.1.80. 1931. 
I 


A sketch of the life of each of twelve great 
missionaries: St Paul, Boniface, Lull, Xavier, 
Martyn, Livingstone, Hudson Taylor, Duff, 
Ziegenbalg, Spieth, Merensky, Nommensen. 


See also 102 (Tropical Medical Scientists). 


ill. The Sending Countries 


MISSIONS IN THE CHURCH OF THE BRETHREN : 
Their Development and Effect upon the 
Denomination. Elgin S. Moyer, Th.D., 
Ph.D. 301 pp. Elgin, Ill.: Brethren Pub- 
lishing House. $2.50. 1931. 17. 

Interprets the significance of its missionary 
program in the life and doctrinal progress of 
the church. 

See also 3 (Paris Mission); 86-8 (American 
Mission Conferences); 95 (New Missionary 
Personnel). 


iV. The Lands of the Younger 
Churches 


Japan 


Japan: An Economic and Financial Appraisal. 
Harold G. Moulton, with the collaboration 
5 Ko. xx+645 pp. Washington, 
D.C.: Brookings Institution. $4. 
London: Faber & Faber. 15s. 1932. 178. 

Japan’s economic evolution, with an analysis 
and interpretation of economic and social results 
of the introduction of western industrialism. 


Japan: Some Phases of her Problems and 
Development. Inazo Nitobé. (Modern 
World Series.) 398 pp. London: Benn 
18s. 1931. 9. 

A review is in preparation. 
THE ANGLO-JAPANESE ALLIANCE. Chang 


Chung-fu, Ph.D. x+315 pp. Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins Press. $2.75. 1931. 20. 

An excellent study, based largely on docu- 
ments in government archives. 


JAPAN’S JURISDICTION AND INTERNATIONAL 
LEGAL PosITION IN MANcHuRIA. C. Walter 
Young, Ph.D. 3 vols. Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Press. $6. London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 45s. 6d. 1931. a2. 
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Each volume is a complete unit: Japan's 
Special Position in M: ia; The International 
Legal Status of the Kwantung Leased Territory ; 
6 oan Jurisdiction in the South Manchuria 

ailway Areas. A clear and thorough presenta- 
tion of facts, which will help readers to form a 
judgment on the conflicting claims between 
China and Japan to-day. 


EXTRA-TERRITORIALITY IN JAPAN AND THE 
DreromatTic RELATIONS RESULTING IN ITS 
ABOLITION, 1853-1899. F. C. Jones. x+ 
237 pp. New Haven: Yale University 
Press. - 1931. 22. 

An objective history, well documented. 


See also 137 (Kagawa’s Preaching). 


RURAL EDUCATION FOR THE REGENERATION 
OF Korea. Helen K. Kim, Ph.D. xiv+ 
124 pp. New York: 150 Fifth Avenue. 
$1.50. Seoul, Korea: Ewha College. 1931. 
2 


3. 
See review, p. 294. 


GESCHICHTE DES CHINESISCHEN RBICHES : 
Eine Darstellung seiner Entstehung, seines 
Wesens, und seiner Entwicklung bis zur 
neuesten Zeit. O. Franke. 3 Bde. Bd.I: 
Das ALTERTUM UND DAS WERDEN DES 
KONFUZIANISCHEN STAATES. xxvi+431 S. 
Berlin und Leipzig : de Gruyter. M. 28 und 
M. 30. 1930. 24. 

A review of the completed work will be pub- 
lished. 


Cumna In REvotutTion: An Analysis of 
Politics and Militarism under the Republic. 
H. F. MacNair. xii+244 pp. Chicago: 
University Press. $2.50. London : Oxford 
University Press. 148. 1931. 25. 

An attempt to clarify conflicting aims, institu- 
tions and personalities, through a detached, 
— approach. Deals with internal politics 
only. 


Sun Yat SEN, LIBERATOR OF CHINA. Henry 
B. Restarick. Preface by K. S. Latourette. 
xxii+167 pp. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity . $2.50. 1931. 26. 

Emphasizes the influences paramount in early 
life, summarizing only briefly events after the 
revolution of rg11. 


Far EASTERN INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. 
Hosea B. Morse and Harley F. MacNair. 
xviii+-846 pp. Boston: Houghton Miffiin. 
$6. 1931. 27. 

The first edition was published in Shanghai in 
1928, and within a month of its*appearance, 
under pressure from'the Nationalist]Government 
in Nanking, withdrawn from sale. After careful 
checking by the author, the text stands practic- 
ally unchanged from the Shanghai edition. 


EvuROPE AND CHINA: A SURVEY OF THEIR 
RELATIONS FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO 
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1800. G. F. Hudson. Maps. 336 pp. 
London: Arnold. 158. 1931. 28. 

A scholarly book giving excellent historical 
background. 


REPORT TO THE SHANGHAI MUNICIPAL COUNCIL, 
Hon. Richard Feetham, C.M.G. Vol. I 
{parts I, 1 and m1). 372 pp. 58. Vol. II 
Partsivand v). x+238pp. 2s.6d. Vol. 
III (Part v1), Map. vili+46 pp. 1s. 
Shanghai: North China Daily News Office. 
Obtainable London: John Pook, 68 Fen- 
church Street, E.C.3. 1931. 29. 


CHINESE LaBour: An Economic and Stat- 
istical Survey of the Labour Conditions and 
Labour Movements in China. Fang Fu-an. 
Introd. by Chen Ta. 185 pp. mdon : 
King. 10s. 1931. 30. 

Gives also recent labour laws promulgated by 
the National Government. 


A Passport To Cutna: Being the Tale of her 
Long and Friendly Sojourning amongst a 
Strangely Interesting People. Lucy Soothill. 
Foreword by Lady Hosie. Illus. xi+339 
pp. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 2is. 
1931. 32. 

A well-written account of many years of 
missionary work in Chinese villages and towns. 
LaDy FourtH DAUGHTER OF CHINA: Sharer 
of Life. Mary B. Hollister. 237pp. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Cen Committee on 
United Study of Foreign Missions. 50 cents 

and 75 cents. 1932. 31a. 
Textbook for 1932, written"from point of view 
of constructive Christian forces. 

See also 2r (Japanese in Manchuria); 91-2 
(Year Books) ; 96 (Religious Education). 


South-East Asia 


(French Indo-China, Siam, Malaya, 
Netherlands East Indies) 


Un EMPIRE COLONIAL FRANCAIS: L’INDO- 
CHINE. Georges Maspero. 2 vols. Figs. 
Planches. Cartes. 680 pp. Paris et 
Bruxelles: Van Oest. Frs. 300. 1929-30. 32. 

A WANDERER IN INDo-CHINA: A Journey 
through Annam, Tong-King, Laos and 
Cambodia. Hermann Norden. 290 pp. 


London: Witherby. 15s. 1931. 33. 
Gives good idea of people, manner of life and 
general conditions. 


Dre ‘Gross—E Reve’ auF Nias: Geschichte 
und Gestalt einer Erwec auf dem 
Missionsfelde. Theodor Miiller. (Allge- 


meine Missions-Studien. Heft 10.) Karte. 
192 S. Giitersloh: Bertelsmann. RM. 
6.50. 1931. 34. : : : 

A careful study ofjthe revival on Nias and its 
results. 


SALAKA. Illus. 


f 0.80. 


J. Fortgens. 95 blz. Gron- 


1931. 35. 


ingen : Noordhoff. 
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See also x (French Colonies); 2 (Church in 
Netherlands E. Indies); rr . Lantz- 
— ; 90 (Year Book); ror (Litera- 
ture). 


india, Burma and Ceylon 


INDIAN ROUND-TABLE CONFERENCE (2nd 
session). Sep. 7-Dec. 1, 1931. Proceed- 
ings. Cmd.3997. 426pp. London: H.M. 
Stationery Office. 6s. 1932. 36. 

INDIAN ROUND-TABLE CONFERENCE, 1931: 
Statement by the Prime Minister at the 


Conclusion of the Second Session. Cmd. 
No. 3972. 8 FP. London: H.M. Station- 
ery Office. 2d. 1931. 37. 


MopERN INnpIA: A _ Co-operative Study. 
Edited by Sir John Cumming. 304 pp. 
London: Oxford University Press. 3s. 6d. 
1931. 38. 

A collection of essays on different aspects of 
Indian life, political and economic situation, etc. 
From a conservative point of view. 

THE INDIAN PEASANT Uprootep: A Stud 
of the Human Machine. Margaret Read. 
Foreword by J. H. Whitley. Illus. Lon- 
don: Longmans. 5s. and 6s. 1931. 39. 

Reviewed, IRM, 1932 (Jan.), 145-6. 

A ScHEME oF RURAL RECONSTRUCTION. 
F.L.Brayne. 38pp. London: Probsthain. 
Is. 1932. 40. 

Programme and methods. 

MAHATMA GANDHI AT WorRK: His Own Story 
Continued. Edited by C. drews. 
Illus. 407 wee. London: Allen & Unwin. 
12s. 6d. ew York: Macmillan. $2.50. 
1931. 4I. 

Reviewed, IRM, 1932 (Jan.), 143-5. 

GANDHI, CHRISTUS UND WIR CHRISTEN. 
ter Gabriel. vii+61 S. Halle-Saale: Wai- 
senhaus. M. 3.60. 1931. 42. 


THe LakHErRs. N. E. Parry. 
Notes by J. H. Hutton. 
xx-+640 pp. 
direction o 
36s. 


Wal- 


Introd. and 
Illus. Maps. 

London: Macmillan ry 
the Government of Assam). 
1932. 43. 


BuRMA ROUND-TABLE CONFERENCE. Nov. 
27, 1931 to Jan. 12, 1932. Proceedings. 
Cmd. 4004. 186 pp. London: H. 


Stationery Office. 38. 1932. 43a. 
See also 5 (Miraj Hospital); 6 (Cambridge 
Mission) ; 8a (W. Carey) ; 12 (J. S. Steven- 


son); 1r3 (W. B. Stover); 97 (Religious 
Education); zro8-r2 (Hinduism); 173 
(Jainism). 

Central Asia 


Traits To INMost Asta: Five Years of Ex- 
pete with the Roerich Central Asian 
pedition. George N. Roerich. xx+504 
gp. New Haven: Yale University Press. 
7.50. 1931. 44. 
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_ An exceptionally fine scientific picture of the 
life and civilization of the nomads of Tibet and 
the Trans-Himalayas. 


See also rr5-16 (Lamaism). 


The Near East and North Africa 


THE CIVILIZATION oF THE East. Vol. I. 
THE NEAR AND MippLe East. René 
Grousset. Trans. by Catherine A. Phillips. 
Illus. 404 pp. London: Hamish Hamilton. 
258. 1931. 45. 


THE PARTITION OF TuRKEY: A Diplomatic 
History, 1913-1923. Harry N. Howard. 
86 pp. Norman: University of Oklahoma 
ess. $5. 1931. 46. 
A well-documented, careful study and analysis 
of one of the most significant and far-reaching 
results of the world war. 


MODERN PERSIA AND HER EDUCATIONAL 
System. Issa Khan Sadiq, Ph.D. x+125 
pp. New York: Teachers College. $1.50. 
1931. 47. 

A constructive analysis of present conditions, 
made in the light of Persia’s ideals, and of educa- 
tional practices in the most advanced countries 
of Europe and in the U.S.A. 


ENGLAND IN PALESTINE. Norman Bentwich. 
Map. viii+358pp. London: Kegan Paul. 


12s. 6d. 1932. 48. 

ON THE RIM OF THE WILDERNESS: The Con- 
flict in Palestine. Maurice Samuel. 247 pp 
New York: Liveright. $2.50. 1931. 49. 


Pictures the struggle as a miniature of the 
age-old conflicting forces which have made the 
world at large what it is. 


LE SPHINX NOIR: Essai sur les Problémes de 
Colonisation africaine. Renaud de Briey. 
Planches. 360pp. Paris: Berger Levrault. 
Bruxelles: Dewitt. Frs. 40. 1927. 50. 


MELANGES DE SOCIOLOGIE NoRD-AFRICAINE. 
René Maunier. 220 pp. Paris: Alcan. 
Frs. 15. 1930. 52. 


See also r (French Colonies) ; r4 (I. L. Trotter) ; 
zo6 (Coptic Church); srr7-rg (Islam) ; 
126 (Early Mystics). 


Africa 


(General) 


Norrs set Brancs: A travers l'Afrique 
nouvelle, de Dakar au Cap. Jacques Weur- 
lesse. 242 pp. Paris: Armand Colin. 
Frs. 15. 1931. 52. 


Le NoIR AFRICAIN: Comment faut-il le 


juger? MHenri-A. Junod, Dr és L. (Actu- 
alités missionnaires, No. 9.) 20 pp. Laus- 
anne: Mission Suisse. 50 cents. 1931. 53. 


See also 89 (African Child Conference) ; 98-9 
(Education). 
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Weet Africa 


(from the Senegal to the Cunene, including the 
West and Central Sudan) 


INTERNATIONAL COMMISSION OF ENQUIRY IN 
LIBERIA. Communication by the Govern- 
ment of Liberia transmitting the Com- 
mission’s Report. Official No. C.658.M.272. 
1930.VI. v+129 pp. Geneva: League of 
Nations. 5s. $1.25. 1930. 54. 

Gotp Coast at Aa Gtance. Cameron C. 
Alleyne. New York: Hunt 
Printing Co. $1. 1931. 55. 

A study of the Zion Connexion field on the 
Gold Coast, by the first resident Bishop of the 
African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church in 
West Africa. 

Dans ta Fort pu Gason. M. Briault. 
195 pp. Paris: Grasset. Frs.15. 1930. 56. 


THe Forest HospiraL aT LAMBARENE. 
Albert Schweitzer. 191 pp. New York: 
Holt. $2. 1931. 57. 

Essentially the same text as More from the 
Primeval Forest. 


TRIBES OF THE NIGER DEttA: Their Religions 
and Customs. P. Amaury Talbot, D.Sc. 
Illus. xi+350 pp. London: Sheldon 

Press. 18s. 1931. 58. 

A review is in preparation. 

See also z, 50 (French Colonies) ; 7 (Presby- 

terian Mission). 


East and Central Africa 
(from the Zambezi to the Juba rivers) 


THE HANDBOOK OF TANGANYIKA. Gerald F. 
Sayers. Illus. Maps. Appendices. x+636 
pp. London: Macmillan. 10s. 1930. 59. 


TANGANYIKA TERRITORY NATIVE ADMINI- 
STRATION MEMORANDA. No.1. PRINCIPLES 
oF NATIVE ADMINISTRATION AND THEIR 
APPLICATION. 2nd edition. iii+46 pp. 
Dar es Salaam: Government inter. 
1930. 60. 

Diz NyYAMWEzI: LAND UND WIRTSCHAFT. 
Wilhelm Blohm. Illus. Karten. xii+ 
182 S. Hamburg: Friederichsen, de Gruy- 
ter. RM. 15. 1931. 62. 

See review, p. 290. 

THE LamBAsS OF NORTHERN RHODESIA: A 
STUDY OF THEIR CUSTOMS AND BBLIEFs. 
Clement M. Doke, D.Litt. Illus. Map. 
408 pp. London: Harrap. 36s. 1931. 67a. 

A review is in preparation. 
See also 93 (Year Book) ; zo5 (Church). 


South Africa 
(south of the Cunene and Zambezi rivers) 
Tue SALIENT oF SoutH AFRICA. Osmond 
Cc Victor. Illus. ps. iagrams. 
viili+190 pp. London: Society for the 
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sane of the Gospel. 38. 6d. 1931. 
2 


A general impression of the work of the 
Anglican Church in South Africa to-day. Clearly 
written, finely printed, beautifully illustrated. 


RACIAL SEGREGATION IN SouTH AFRICA: An 
Appeal. W. Aidan Cotton. 158 pp. Lon- 
don: Sheldon Press. 28.6d. 1931. 63. 

A suggested scheme by which parts of the 
Cape Province, the Transvaal and Orange Free 
State should be reserved for ‘a white nation,’ 
while in the remainder of British South Africa 
pamet Durban) African development should be 

owed. 


See also 15 (Vanderkemp) ; 93 (Year Book). 


America and the West Indies 


SURVEY OF AMERICAN FoREIGN RELATIONS. 
Prepared under the direction of Charles P. 
Howland. xiv+504 Pp. New Haven: 
Yale University Press (for the Council on 
Foreign Relations). $5. London: Oxford 
University Press. 28s. 1931. 64. 

The fourth of a series of surveys, begun in 1928. 
Emphasizes Mexico particularly. 

Brown America: The Story of a New Race. 
Edwin R. Embree. vi+31r pp. New 
York: Viking Press. $2.50. 1931. 65. 

A well-balanced picture of the Negro’s —_ 
to integrate himself as a free man in modern 
industrial civilization, especially as regards 
education, hygiene, material prosperity and 
observance of law and order. 

THE MExIcAN IMMIGRANT: His Life-story. 
Autobiographic documents collected by 
Manuel Gamio. xiv+288 pp. Chicago: 
University Press. $5. 1931. 66. 

The case histories collected in the investigation 
on Mexican immigration into the United States, 
— by the Social Science Research 

uncil. 


Mexican Maze. Carleton Beals. Illus. by 
Diego Rivera. 370 pp. Philadelphia and 
London : Lippincott. $3. 12s. 6d. 1931. 67. 

A study of Mexicans, their political, social and 
religious life, their art and mentality. Iluminat- 
ing and informing. 

LIBERALISM IN Mexico, 1857-1929. Wilfrid 
H. Callcott. xvi+410 pp. Stanford Uni- 
versity, Cal. : University . $5. 1931. 


London: Oxford University Press. 23s. 
—_— 68. 
study in the gradual awakening of a people 


to self-expression. 


Mexico: A Study of Two Americas. Stuart 
Chase. xii+338 pp. New York: Mac- 
millan. $3. 1931. 69. 

A fine study of life in a machineless civiliza- 
tion, as seen in the smaller towns and 
against the background of Aztec and Maya 
traditions. 


Tue NATIONAL SYSTEM OF EDUCATION IN 
x+149 pp- 


Mexico. Cameron D. Ebaugh. 
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Baltimore : 
1931. 70. 

n authoritative study from 1921 to 1930, 
compiled largely from official bulletins and 
publications. 


HAITI UNDER AMERICAN CONTROL, 1915-1930. 
Arthur C. Millspaugh. 253 pp. Boston: 
World Peace Foundation. $2.50. 1931. 71. 

Analyses the Haitian problem into its social, 
economic, political and administrative factors, 
and indicates the paternalism with which the 
United States and its representatives have tried 
to solve it. 


Johns Hopkins Press. $2. 


Porto Rico: A Caribbean Isle. R. J. Van 
Deusen and E. K. Van Deusen. 342 pp. 
New York: Holt. $3.50. 1931. 72. 


A good general study, showing historical 
development and paying particular attention to 
religious and cultural life. 


MopERN SouTH America: A Comprehensive 
Survey based on Twenty Years of Intimate 
Connexion with the People, Places, Govern- 
ments, Industries, Commerce and Changing 
Conditions of the Growing Nations of South 
America. C. W. Domville Fife. 320 pp. 
London : Seeley, Service. 21s. 1931. 73. 

Gives an excellent up-to-date picture of each 
country, with details of economic and cultural 
development and possibilities. 

THE STRUGGLE FOR SOUTH AMERICA: Economy 
and Ideology. J. F. Normano. 294 pp. 
Boston : Houghton Mifflin. $4. 1931. 74. 

A brilliant dissection of the problems involved 
in the present intense international competition 
for commercial and financial leadership in South 
America. 

THE CHALLENGE OF AMAZON’s INDIANS. Mrs 
A. F. Tylee. xii+92 pp. New York: 
Inland S. America Missionary Union. 75 
cents. 1931. 75. 

The story of work among the Nhambiquaras. 

PaRaGuay: Its Cultural Heritage, i 
Conditions and Educational Problems. 
Arthur Elwood Elliott, Ph.D. (Contribu- 
tions to Education. No. 473.) xiv+z10 
pp. New York: Teachers lege. $2.50. 


1931. 76. 

’ dissertation for degree. Educational 
matters form the bulk of the book, which gives 
a full consideration of the work of mission schools, 


See 8 (Brainerd Mission); 90 (Year Book of 
Netherlands W. Indies). 
The Pacific 
FIJI AND THE FIJIANS, 1835-56. G.C. Hender- 


son. Illus. Maps. xvii+333pp. Sydney: 
Angus & Robertson. Lesion? Australian 
Book Co. 258. 1931. 77. 


A review is in preparation. 
Easter Istanp, HoME OF THE SCORNFUL 
Gops. Prat 5 Casey. 337pp. Indian- 
apolis: Bobbs-Merrill. $4. 1931. 78. 
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A vivid description of a passing Polynesian 
civilization. 

See also (Father Monahan); 154 (T. 
Williams) ; zoo (Religious Education in 
Philippines). 

The Jews 

History OF Jews IN Franxrort. A. Frei- 

mann and I’. Kracauer. Trans. by Bertha 


S. Levin. History or Jews 1n Lonpon. 
Elkan Nathan Adler. History or JEws IN 
VENIcE. Cecil Roth. (Jewish Community 


Series. Nos. 1, 2 and 3.) Philadelphia: 
Jewish Publication Society. Each $2.25. 
1931. 79. 

CONTEMPORARY JEWISH HisTORY—CURRENT 
PROBLEMS AND Movements —Series_ I. 
Social-Economic Adjustment of the Jews 
to the American Environment. Mordecai 
Soltes. Philadelphia: Jewish Publication 
Society. 35 cents. 1931. §8o. 

STORMERS OF HEAVEN. Solomon Freehof. 
New York : Viking Press. $2.50. 1931. 81. 

Biographical sketches of Jewish religious 
leaders. Gives a high estimation of Jesus. 


See also 48-9 (Palestine) ; 121-4 (Judaism). 


Fields General 

RussIA AND THE SOVIET UNION IN THE FAR 
East. Victor A. Yakhontoff. xxii+454 pp. 
New York : Coward-McCann. $5. 1931. 82. 

Seeks the true explanation of the past, a 
reliable interpretation of the present and a 
reasonable forecast of the future. 

THE CHALLENGE OF THE East. Sherwood 
Eddy. xx+265 pp. New York: Farrar 
& Rinehart. $2.50. 1931. 83. 

Pictures Asia to-day, with its panorama of 
political, social and economic experimentation 
in all aspects of life. 

See also 16 (Missionary Leaders) ; 85 (Y.M. and 
Y.W.C.A. Survey); 103 (Dr Butterfield’s 
Snes z27_ (Survey of International 

Affairs) ; 128 (Migrations). 


Vv. Works of Reference 

Diz RELIGION IN GESCHICHTE UND GEGEN- 
WART: Handwéorterbuch fiir Theologie und 
Religionswissenschaft. 2. Aufl. H. Gunkel 
und L. Zscharnack. 104.-106. Lieferung 
(Bd. V, Bogen 31-39) : Synodalverfassung— 
Tradition; 107.-109. Lieferung (Bd. V, 
—— 40-48): Tradition Hag oe 
Tiibingen: Mohr. Jed. Heft. Subs. M. 5.40. 
1931. 84. 

INTERNATIONAL SURVEY OF THE YOUNG 
Men’s AND YOUNG WoMEN’s CHRISTIAN 
Associations: An Independent Study of 
the Foreign Work of the Christian Associa- 
tions of the United States and Canada 
vi+425 pp. New York: Y.M.C.A. and 
Y.W.C.A. $2. 1932. 8&5. 

A review is in preparation. 
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Conference Reporte 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF JESUS CHRIST IN THE 
MopERN Wortp. The Reports of Fourteen 
Commissions as revised by the Conference 
held at Ohio ae University, Delaware, 
Ohio, June 24-July 3, 1931. ew York: 
Methodist Book Concern. $1. 1931. 86. 

An important study conference held under the 
auspices of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Our CHURCH FACES FoREIGN Missions: A 
aes Study by the Southern 
Presbyterian Church of her own Foreign 


Mission Problems and _ Responsibilities. 


253 BP: Nashville : Presbyterian Church in 
the U.S. 35 cents. 1931. 9&7. 
Reports, findings and summaries of group 


opinions of the Congress on World Missions held 
at Chattanooga, 1931. 


REPORT OF THE DECENNIAL CONFERENCE ON 





MISSIONARY POLICIES AND METHODS OF 
THE BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS OF THE 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE U.S.A., 
held at Lakeville, Connecticut, June 28-30, 
1931. 130 pp. New York: Office of the 
Board. Gratis. 1931. 988. 

Carefully edited official findings, together 
with a number of the addresses and papers in 
condensed form. 

Tue AFRICAN CHILD: An Account of the 
International Conference on African Chil- 
dren, Geneva. Evelyn Sharp. Introd. by 
Lord Lugard. Illus. xiii+125 pp. Lon- 


don: Longmans, Green. 2s.6d. 1931. 89. 
See review, p. 293. 


Year Books 

OVERZICHT VAN HET ZENDINGSWERK IN 
NEDERLANDSCH OosT- EN WeEst-INDI£ 
(Oct. 1930-Oct. 1931). Joh. Rauws. 73 pp. 
Oegstgeest: Zendingsbureau. 1931. 90. 

CHINA CHRISTIAN YEAR Book, 1931. 17th 
Issue. Edited by Frank Rawlinson, D.D. 
Xvii-+437 pp. Shanghai: Christian Litera- 
ture Society. 1931. 91. 

Reviewed, IRM, 1932 (Jan.), 151. 

THE MANcHURIA YEAR Book, 1931. xiv+ 
347 Pp- Ny, ake East Asiatic Economic 
Investigation Bureau. 1931. 92. 

The first issue. Exhaustive and impartial. 

SouTH AND East AFRICAN YEAR BooK AND 
GuIDE, —. A. Samler Brown and 0 Cc. 
Brown. Atlas. Diagrams. 921 pp. m- 
don: Union Castle Mail SS. Co. 

1932. 93. 


as. 6d. 


Vi. Theory and Principles of 
Missions 


THE MAKING oF MopERN Missions. Stacy 
R. Warburton. 196 pp. New York: 
Revell. $1.50. 1931. 94 


A thoughtful tracing through history of the 
sources of the missionary movement, with an 
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analysis of lessons for the present day in the 
light of successes and failures in the past. 


vil. a and Qualifications 
of Missionaries 

CHANGING CONDITIONS AND THE NEw Mis- 

SIONARY PERSONNEL. Compiled by the 

Staff of the Missionary Research Library, 

6 pp. New York: Foreign Missions Con- 
erence. 15 cents. 1932. 95. 

Source-book compiled as background material 


for use in discussion at the Foreign Missions 
Conference of 1932. 


Vill. Missionary Methods 
Christian Education 
China 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN THE CHINESE 
CuurcH. The Report of a Deputation, 
1931. Appendices. 296 pp. Shanghai: 
National Christian Council. $3.30. Obtain- 
able New York: World’s Sunday School 
Association. G. $1. 1931. 96. 

A full report of the work of Dr Corley’s com- 
mission, together with a short account of results 
already accomplished—education conferences in 
April and in July 1931, with their recommenda- 
tions, and the formation of the Religious Educa 
tion Fellowship. 


India 
THE CHARTERHOUSE PROGRAM OF RELIGIOUS 
Epucation. E. L. King. 2nd _ edition. 


224 pp. Mussoorie, India: Oxworth Book 


Service. 1931. 97. 
Near East 
See 47 (Persia). 
Africa 


ZWISCHEN NIL UND TAFELBAI: Eine Studie 
tiber Evangelium, Volkstum und Zivilisation 
am Beispiel der Missionsprobleme unter den 
Bantu. Siegfried Knak. 52 S. Berlin: 





Berliner Evang. Missionageselischaft. Mk. 7. 
1931. i 
eviewed, IRM, 1931 (Oct.), 547-55. 
Tue VILLAGE TEACHER’s GuIpDE: A Book of 
Guidance for African Teachers. Edited 
J. W. C. Dougall. Pref. by H. S. Scott. 
vii+135 pp. Also THE VISITING TEACHER, 
supplement to the above, 32 pp. London: 
Sheldon Press. 2s. 6d. 1931. 99. 
Well described by title. Will be of grezi use. 


Latin America 
See 70 (Mexico) ; 76 (Paraguay). 
Other Fields 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN THE PHILIPPINES. 
Archie L. Ryan, S.T.B.,D.D. Illus. xiv+ 


205 pp. Manila: Methodist Publishing 





House. 


1930. 
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Ohristian Literature 
Tora Bosa. vy; Fortgens. Illus. 96 biz. 
Groningen: Noordhoff. f0.80. 1931. ror. 
About Dr Adriani’s literary work. 


HERVORRAGENDE TROPENARZTE IN WORT UND 
Bitp. G.Olpp. Illus. i*° S. Miinchen : 
Otto Gmelin. M. 30und M. 33. 1932. ro2. 

Outstanding contributors to tropical medical 
science, including King Imhotep (3000 B.c.) the 
anatomist, Hippocrates (400 B.c.) the malaria 
expert, van Leeuwenhock the microscopist, and 
some 300 others of 25 nations down to modern 
times. A scholarly and fine piece of work. 


See also 5 (Miraj Hospital) ; 57 (Lambarene). 
Rural 


Tue RvuRAL MIssION OF THE CHURCH IN 
Eastern Asta: Report and Recommenda- 
tions. Kenyon L. Butterfield. Foreword 
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. R. Mott. a 70 London and New 
ork: International Missionary Council. 
48. $1. 1931. 103. 

See review, p. 288. 


See also 23 (Korean Education) ; 40 (India). 


IX. The Younger Churches 


VALUES AND PROBLEMS IN THE USE OF 
ForgiGN Mongy. Compiled by the Staff 
of the Missionary Research Library. 48 pp. 
New York: Foreign Missions Conference. 
15 cents. 1932. J04. 

Source-book similar to No. 95. 

CHRISTUSLEIB UND NACHSTENSCHAFT. Bruno 
Gutmann. 270 S. Feuchtwangen: Som- 
mer und Schorr. RM. 4.50 und RM. 5.50. 
1931. J05. 

review is in preparation. 
Diz KoptiscHe KIRCHE IN DER NEUZEIT. 


R. Strothmann. (Beitrage zur historischen 
Theologie. Heft 8.) vi+167S. Ti : 
Mohr. M. 9.60 und M. 11.40. Subs. M. 8.70 
und M. 10.50. 1932. 106. 


A review is in preparation. 


See also 2, 34 (Netherlands Indies); 55 (Gold 
Coast) ; 62 (S. Africa) ; 98 (Africa). 


X. Comity, Co-operation and Unity 


Dre INTERNATIONALE ZENDINGSRAAD, ZIJN 

Dok EN ZIJN TAAK. E. van Boetzelaer van 
Dubbeldam van der Hoop van Slochteren. 
23 blz. Zeist: Zendings-studieraad. f 0.30. 


1931. 107. 
Xt. Christianity and the Non- 
Christian Religions 
Religions of Primitive Peopies 


See 43 (Lakhers); 58 (Niger Delta Tribes) ; 
61 (Nyamwezi) ; 6za (Lambas). 
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Religions of india 
STUDIEN zUR EIGENART INDISCHEN DENKENS. 


Betty Heimann. 3285S. Tiibingen : Mohr. 
M. 26. 1930. 108. 
See review, p. 292. 

INDIEN UND DAS CHRISTENTUM. I. Teil. 
INDISCHE FROMMIGKEIT. H.W. Schomerus. 
viii+198 pp. Halle-Saale: Waisenhaus. 
RM.9. 1931. 109. 


The completed work will be reviewed. 


THE SACRED KuURAL, oR THE TAMIL VEDA oF 
TIRUVALLUVAR. H. A. Popley. (Heritage 


of India Series.) Illus. xvi+120 pp. 
Calcutta: Association Press. Re. 1.4 and 
Rs. 2. London: Oxford University Press 
38. 1932. I70. 

A review is in preparation. 

KaBIR AND HIS FoLttowers. F. E. Keay, 
D.Litt. (Religious Life of India Series.) 
Illus. ix+186 pe: Calcutta: Association 
Press. Rs. 3. mdon : Oxford University 
Press. 58. 1931. rrr. 


A review is in preparation. 


Wuat ts MOxsa? A. Y. Appasamy, Ph.D. 
Indian Studies No. 3.) 251 PR Madras : 
hristian Literature Society. Re. 1.4 and 
Re. 1.12. 1931. 172. 

A review is in preparation. 

Jainism IN NortH Inp14, 800 B.c.-a.D. 526. 
Chimanlal J. Shah. Foreword by H. 
Heras, S.J. Illus. xxiv-+292 pp. Lon- 
don: Longmans, Green. 42s. 1932. 11}. 

A review is in preparation. 


See also 43 (Lakhers). 


Buddhism 
BupDHA UND Curistus: Ein Vergleich 
zweier grosser Weltreligionen. cae. We 
Schomerus. 91 S. Halle-Saale: Waisen- 
haus. M. 3.50. 1931. rr4. 


A review is in preparation. 
Tue RELIGION oF TIBET. 





Sir Charles Bell, 





K.C.LE., C.M.G. Illus. Maps. xvi+235 
PP. London: Oxford University Press. 
188. 1931. 75. 


A review is in preparation. 
HBEILIGE UND HEXER : Glaube und Aberglaube 


im Lande des Lamaismus. Alexandra 
David-Neel. Illus. Karte. 296 S. Leip- 
zig: Brockhaus. M. 8.70 und M. 10.50. 
1931. 76. 


Unique pictures of Lamaism by a European 
convert to Buddhism who travelled about Tibet 
as a nun and gained inside information. 

islam 
THE Encyctopapia oF IstAm. Edited by 
M. Th. Houtsma, A. J. Wensinck, H. A. R. 
Gibb, W. Heffening, E. Lévi-Provengal. 


London: Luzac. 





1931. 117. 
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Tue Lecacy oF Istam. Edited by the late 
Sir Thomas Arnold and Alfred Guillaume. 
Iilus. xvi+416 pp. London: Oxford 
University Press. 108. 1931. 778. 

A review is in preparation. 

DIE DOGMATISCHEN LEHREN DER ANHANGER 
pes IstamM. Abu’l Hasan Ali ibn Ismail 
al-Ashari. Herausgegeben von H. Ritter. 
2 Bande. Stambul: German Archeological 
Institute. RM. 30. 1930. 79. 

BIBLE CHARACTERS IN THE KORAN. 


John 
Walker. 


136pp. Paisley: Gardner. 6s. 6d. 
1931. 120. 


A useful reference book. 
Judaism 
JupatIsM oF TRADITION: Essays. I. Epstein. 
224 pp. London: Goldston. 6s. 1931. raz. 


As A JEw sEEs Jesus. E. R. Trattner. 232 

os London and New York: Scribner. 
$2.75. 1931. 22. 

THE TRIAL OF JESUS OF NAZARETH. Max 
Radin. 266 pp. Chicago: University 
Press. 1931. 123. 

250 QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON THE JEWISH 
Festivats. Mordecai Soltes. Philadelphia : 
Jewish Publication Society. 35 cents. 
1931. 124. 

See also 79-81 (Jews). 


General 


Tue PrESENT-Day SUMMONS TO THE WORLD 
MIssION OF CHRISTIANITY. John R. Mott. 
Lectures for 1931 delivered before 


graphy. 325 pp Nashville Cokesbury 
ess. $2.50. 1931. 256 London : 
Student Christian Movement. 7s. 6d. 1932. 


oa. : 

e review, p. 281. 

Stupizs IN Earty MYSTICISM IN THE NEAR 
AND MipDLE East. Margaret Smith, Ph.D. 
x+276 pp. London: Sheldon Press. 
128s.6d. 1931. 1726. 

Reviewed, 1932 (Jan.), 132. 


Xl. Social and Political Relations 
of Missions 


SURVEY OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 1930. 
Arnold J. Toynbee, assisted by V. M. Boulter. 
Maps. ix+605 pp. London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 218. 1931. 127. 

A review is in preparation. 


INTERNATIONAL MIGRATIONS. Vol. II. INTER- 


PRETATIONS. By a Group of Scholars in 
Different Countries, edited b Walter F. 
Willcox. 715 pp. New Yor National 


Bureau of Economic Research. "$5. 1931. 
128. 

A critical anal of the migration statistics 
— throug’ rh aid of the I.L.O. and 
published in 1929 as Vol. I. 


INTERNATIONAL Review oF Missions 


MODERN CIVILIZATION ON TriaL. C. Delisle 
Burns. xiv+324 pp. New York: Mac- 
millan. $2.50, 1931. 129. 

A review is in preparation. 

DaNnGEROvus Drucs: The World a? * sone 
Illicit Traffic in Narcotics. Arth oods. 
viii+123 pp. New Haven: Yale Univenstiy 
Press. $2. 1931. 130. 

Deals primarily with drug supply ; written te 
clarify and emphasize what would seem to be 
absolutely essential measures in the control of 
the traffic. 

INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION FOR LIMITING 
THE MANUFACTURE AND REGULATING THE 
DISTRIBUTION OF Narcotic DrucGs, GENEVA, 
1931. London: H.M. Stationery Office. 
4d. 1931. 237. 

Gop’s Wortp. Cornelius H. Patton. xiv+ 
2907 pp. New York: R. R. Smith. §2. 
1931. 132. 

A review is in preparation. 

BUILDING THE WorRLD Society : A Handbook 
of International Relations. Laura W. 
McMullen. xiv+434 pp. New York; 
Whittlesey House. $2.50. 1931. 133. 

A collection of monographs by recognized 
authorities on various phases of the subject— 
historical, geographical and theoretical. 

THE Mar OF THE Mount: A Working 

of Life. E. Stanley Jones. 
— . x enon Hodder & Stoughton. 
ew York: Abingdon Press. $1.50. 

193. 134. 

Testing world ny sg and conditions by apply- 
ing the principles of Sermon on the Mount. 
See also 18-22 (Japan); 25-30 (China); 32 
(Indo-China) ; 36-8, 41 (India) ; 46 (Turkey) ; 

£ acgenvine)' ; 50 (Fr. Africa) ; PAW aE 
(Tanganyika) ; 63 (S. poe 64(U.S.A. 
66-70 (Mexico) ; 71-4 (Lati n America). 


Xill. Hortatory and Practical 
ZENDINGSDIENST : Figuren uit — Kring van 
Paulus, Tychicus, Phebe, phroditus. 
B. W. G. mberg. 44 blz. "Henaaiee 
Senthagniationsl £0.40. 1931. 135. 
MISSIONS MATCHING THE Hour. yx sor j. 
Corey. 185 pp. Nashville: Cokesbury 
Press. 50cents. 1931. 136. 

A revision of The Preacher and his Missionary 
Message, to make that material available for 
general use among laymen, women young 
people. 

New Lire THROUGH Gop. Toyohiko Kagawa. 
Trans. by Elizabeth H. Kilburn. Edited 
with Introd. by Kenneth Saunders. 2ro pp. 
New York: Revell. $1.50. Toronto: 
United Church Publishing House. $1.75. 
London: Student Christian Movement. 

5S. 1932. 137. 

The book which is having such wide sales in 
connexion with the Kingdom of God Movement 
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THE MISSIONARY SIGNIFICANCE OF 
THE LAST TEN YEARS: A SURVEY 


LATIN AMERICA 


LTHOUGH each of the twenty republics which 
make up what is known as Latin America has its 
own characteristics and its own problems to solve, and 
although they are all at different stages of development, 
yet an underlying unity and a certain similarity can be 
seen in them all. Politically, the last ten years have been 
full of turmoil; hardly a State among the twenty but has 
had its revolution, in some cases more than one. But most 
of them have come through to a time of more liberal govern- 
ment, of improved social and industrial legislation and at 
least the will for a higher standard of public integrity and 
justice. 

While the immediate cause of revolution has usually 
been dissatisfaction with the President pro tem., or with his 
policy, the deeper cause has more often been social or 
economic. As an expert observer, Dr John Mackay, writes : 
‘Recent revolutions in Latin America have shown the 
tendency to centre around principles rather than around 
personalities, as they had done in the past.’ 

Every South American country depends on the sale of 


its products to finance itself, and the fall in world prices 
21 
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has brought suffering to all classes, creating discontent and 
unrest. Great destruction followed the hurricanes of 1929 
and 1931 in Central America and the West Indies, adding 
to the difficulties of people already hard hit by trade depres- 
sion. Belize (British Honduras) was almost annihilated, 
Nassau (Bahamas) and Antigua suffered heavily. Codrington 
College (Barbados), which trains a native Anglican ministry, 
was burnt in 1926, but new buildings were opened in 1981, 
due to sacrificial giving. 

There is a growing sense of solidarity among the Latin 
American States, and this in spite of such inter-State friction 
as arises periodically between Brazil, Bolivia and Paraguay 
when clashes occur between national partisans on the 
undefined frontiers of the Chaco region, or the long-standing 
Tacna-Arica dispute between Peru and Chile, finally settled 
by agreement in 1929. These may be set off against the 
development of inter-State communications by road and 
wireless telephony. 

At the time when the States broke away from Spanish 
dominion, the lack of common economic interests was 
sufficient in itself to prevent the formation of a federation. 
But to-day there is a growing fear of domination by foreign 
powers, a fear of military force behind the strong economic 
hold on the countries which loans and investments have 
given.1 This has led to the formation of such societies as 
the Latin America Union and the Anti-Imperialistic Revolu- 
tionary Association—a defensive drawing together prompted 
by a common sense of danger. In Argentina, Paraguay 
and Uruguay, and especially in Haiti and Cuba and the 
Central American republics, the strongest nationalist spirit 
exists, and ‘ the latinization of all things is the goal of many 
of the most active politicians and social leaders.’ In recent 
years there has been a suggestion of forming a pan-Latin 


1 * During the last two decades foreign investments in South America have increased 
enormously. Between 1918 and 1928 United States’ investments alone increased from 
about two hundred million to over two thousand million dollars, chiefly as loans on 
the security of national assets, or for trading or other concessions’ (this Review for 
January 1931, pp. 63—4). 
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world union, which would bind Latin America more closely 
to Europe. The tie with the Old World is already close, 
owing to the membership in the League of Nations of nearly 
all the republics. On the other hand, the Pan-American 
Union still retains their allegiance. While the Bolivar 
centenary at the close of 1980 was celebrated with enthusiasm, 
not only in the republics which owe their independence to 
him, but also in Paris and Rome, ‘ Pan-America Day,’ 
instituted in April 1980, was celebrated, both in 1980 and 
1981, with equal enthusiasm. 

THE SoctaL MovEMENT.—Alongside the political unrest, 
and indeed a part of it, a social movement has come into 
being. Dr John Mackay writes : 


Probably the most significant happening in the social life of Latin 
America during the past decade has been a movement of university 
youth which began in 1918 in the Argentine University of Cordoba and 
rapidly spread to other countries. In its early stages the movement 
confined itself to an effort to achieve the complete revolution of the 
traditional university system of the continent. Gradually, however, it 
developed a strong social passion. This was particularly true in the 
West Coast countries. A group of Peruvian students linked themselves 
very closely to the life of the masses, for whom they instituted a scheme 
of university extension. The beneficent results of the movement began 
to be felt among the working classes in Lima and in the provinces. A 
dictatorial government, however, fearful of the growing power of this 
student group, exiled the leaders in 1928. The chief member and soul 
of this group, Haya de la Torre, without doubt the most remarkable and 
dynamic figure of his generation in all Latin America, organized a new 
party in his exile. He called it the Alianza Popular Revolucionaria 
Americana (The Popular Revolutionary Alliance of America), The 
organization and ideals of the new party revealed the strong influence of 
the Chinese Kuomintang. Rejecting both communism and fascism it 
directed itself to the specific problems of Latin American countries, 
focusing particular attention upon the economic imperialism which it 
was alleged had made them slaves. .. . It can be taken for granted 
that the representative Latin-Americanistic tendency which Haya de la 
Torre symbolizes will be the one followed in the immediate political 
future. The Cordoba generation of 1918 with its continental outlook 
is beginning to make itself felt. This new movement in politics should 





1 Under arrest at the time of writing on a charge of complicity in the attempt on the 
President’s life in March. 
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be closely followed by those interested in Christianity in Latin America, 
as it will to all appearance acquire the same significance in this part of 
the Occident that the Kuomintang has acquired in China. It will involve, 
among other things, a very radical readjustment of the economic policies 
and ideals of some of the great powers toward the Latin American world. 
Fortunately Haya de la Torre and other leaders of the new tendency 
possess a very real appreciation of religious and specially of Christian 
values. There is no danger that the Russian attitude towards religion 
will be followed. The young Peruvian revolutionary entered Russia in 
1924 at the special invitation of the Soviet government. He saw every- 
thing. That visit, he says, cured him for ever of communism. 


The same thing is emphasized by Dr Inman also, who 
has a wide knowledge of Latin America. It is the young 
element everywhere which is pushing for social and economic 
reform. And so we find enlightened labour legislation being 
introduced. Argentina and Uruguay have laws providing 
protection for women and children in industry, for accident 
insurance, old-age pensions, limitation of working hours 
and so forth. Mexico is greatly concerned to-day with 
raising the standard of literacy, improving conditions of 
labour and restoring to villages lands of which the peasant 
had been despoiled. Brazil is developing schemes for the 
social and economic uplift of the large aboriginal Indian 
population. And so on. 

INTELLECTUAL RENAISSANCE.—A great change has come 
in the thought life of Latin America in the decade. Of this 
Dr Mackay writes : 


Philosophic materialism which had dominated the thought of the 
continent for at least two generations has died a natural death as an 
academic creed. The close of the world war brought a new sense of 
spiritual responsibility and destiny to many of these lands. It brought 
also an intense spiritual fermentation. The leaders of the Spanish 
renaissance which had already begun, a group of men educated in Germany, 
began to pour the translations of leading German works into the Latin 
American book-market. . .. At the present moment [1981] there are 
few parts of the world where educated people are in such close touch 
with the main currents of contemporary thought as in some of the great 
Latin American capitals. Take as illustrations of this intense intellectual 
curiosity the following : Spengler’s Decadence of the West and Keyserling’s 
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Birth of a New World were being circulated in Spanish before they had 
been translated into English. Otto’s Idea of the Holy appeared in a 
Spanish translation very soon after its appearance in English. Tagore’s 
recent Hibbert Lectures, The Religion of Man, and Bertrand Russell’s 
A Free Man’s Worship are already available in Spanish. It is an interest- 
ing and significant fact that while French cultural influence has tended to 
decline in Latin America in recent years, the influence of German thought 
has greatly increased. It is also significant that the Orient and oriental 
thought have begun to fascinate the Latin American mind. 


A movement is apparent in several countries towards 
developing a cultural purpose in the universities. Up till 
quite recently the aim of a university was to turn out pro- 
fessional workers, and they were staffed by men in profes- 
sional posts who gave certain hours to teaching but lacked 
any sense of a vocation as teachers. The idea of a university 
as a centre of educational culture was absent. But a 
project for an Institute of Higher Studies at the University 
of Montevideo is now on foot, and a tendency towards a 
cultural purpose is seen in the universities of La Plata and 
of Mexico. Only the more well-to-do classes can afford 
education beyond the primary stage. Illiteracy is wide- 
spread, in spite of the fact that in some of the republics 
primary education is now compulsory ; enforcement of the 
law is difficult. Writing in 1925, Dr Webster Browning 
computed illiterates in Argentina at 38°8 per cent of the 
population, and in Ecuador, Peru and Bolivia at 90 to 95 per 
cent, the other republics varying between these limits. 
Costa Rica, however, now boasts of a 23°6 per cent illiteracy 
only, and spends more on education than on any other govern- 
ment department. 

RE.iGious SITuATION.—While estrangement from organ- 
ized Christianity is met with everywhere, a new interest 
in religion has developed, and there has been a reaction 
against rationalism. A great vogue for theosophy has 
appeared in recent years, showing a craving for a non- 
sectarian system of thought capable of satisfying a man’s 
heart and influencing his life as well as of communicating 
truth to his intellect. Julio Navarro Monzo, a Portuguese- 
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Argentine journalist who in recent years has given himself 
to writing on the philosophy of religion and to lecturing 
on Christianity, deplores the widespread ignorance of what 
Christianity is. On the one hand, he says, are the Indians, 
merely substituting the name and the image of Jesus Christ 
for that of their former deity; on the other hand, many 
of the intellectuals have no knowledge at all of religion 
except through Renan or Barbusse. It is incredible to vast 
numbers of educated men that any honest and intelligent 
person should acknowledge himself a Christian, the word 
for them standing for a formal system of dogmas and super- 
stition, with little or no relation to life and its problems. 
A letter from Peru in 1980 said: ‘ It would be impossible 
to exaggerate the strength of the anti-clerical movement 
which is sweeping Peru.’ Yet the preaching of a living 
Christianity, whether by Roman or non-Roman, can attract 
and hold the modern Latin-American, as is being proved in 
many parts of the continent to-day. The reception given 
to The Invisible Christ (by Ricardo Rojas, late Rector of the 
University of Buenos Aires) is a further example of receptive- 
ness to Christian thought. 

THE New Race.— The race problem’ is unknown in 
Latin America in the form unhappily so familiar in other 
countries. Iberian and ‘ Indian’ have already fused into 
a new race which is now being modified by the permeation 
of new elements. Brazil has been called ‘ the world’s chief 
crucible of race fusion’; it is the largest of the republics, 
with a population approaching forty millions. The Negroes, 
who at one time formed a large proportion of the population, 
have already been to a great extent absorbed through inter- 
marriage ; the Japanese, who are entering in large numbers, 
are beginning the same process. Italians, Germans, Turks 
and Japanese intermarry with one another and the people 
of the land. Of the immigrants into Argentina, an increas- 
ingly large percentage are not of Latin race; the majority 
come from Central Europe—Germans, Poles, Czecho- 
slovakians and others. Immigrants from China, India and 
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the Near East are also finding their way to South America. 
It is estimated that one-third of the population of Trinidad, 
and a larger proportion in British Guiana, is composed of 
Hindu or Moslem ‘ East Indians.’ In any case the latinity 
of the continent must become profoundly modified in course 
of time. Speculation on the final product (if finality is ever 
reached) of this large-scale experiment in miscegenation is 
no part of this Survey, but a minor and immediate outcome 
is that the claim of the Roman Catholic Church to the 
allegiance of all the Latin American peoples, by virtue of 
their essential latinity, can be less and less substantiated 
with every year. 

THE EvANGELICAL CHuURCHES.—The growing sense of 
nationality, the literary renaissance, the revolt against con- 
ventional Christianity and the rise of a social and religious 
idealism among the younger men and women have given 
a new setting to evangelical Christianity during the last ten 
years. The need for closer co-operation has been recognized, 
on the one hand between the missionary societies and on 
the other between the national religious organizations ; the 
large number of denominations has been felt to be a weak- 
ness, and the desire for union in religious life is keeping pace 
with the growing nationalism. Hence there are now Com- 
mittees on Co-operation in Mexico! and Brazil, each under 
Latin American leadership and developing literary, educa- 
tional and other work; the title ‘ Evangelical Church ’ is 
being everywhere assumed in preference to the titular use 
of the particular denomination; a Federation of Latin 
American Churches is contemplated; four missions 
(Methodist, Presbyterian and Brethren) have formed the 
Board for Christian Work in Santo Domingo and carry 
forward their work in co-operation; union theological 
seminaries are found in practically each country, as well as 
regional committees for special tasks; the Federation of 
Evangelical Schools has been formed in Brazil, most valuable 


1 That in Mexico has given place to the National Council of Evangelical Churches of 
Mexico. 
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as a body with which the Government can treat concerning 
educational matters; Brazil also has acquired a conference 
site, a Brazilian ‘ Northfield’ or ‘ Swanwick’; in Uruguay 
three denominations unite in a school of social sciences ; 
seven denominations unite in the large Evangelical Seminary 
of Porto Rico, which draws students from the whole Carib- 
bean area, and three denominations came together in the 
United Evangelical Church of Porto Rico in 1931. 

The list of co-operative activities could, indeed, be almost 
indefinitely extended. Both this movement and that for 
church independence received a great impetus from the 
congress at Havana in 1929, and were also stimulated by 
recent laws in Mexico and elsewhere, which demand indi- 
genous leadership in the Church. There has been a steady 
passing over of responsibility from mission to Church. For 
example, the Methodist Episcopal Church in Mexico and 
Brazil is now entirely autonomous; the United Christian 
Missionary Society in 1929 worked out a plan for the self- 
support of its Jamaican churches by 1935 and of its Porto 
Rican churches by 19389. The ‘ Brazil plan’ has attracted 
attention as one of the most interesting attempts to solve 
the problem of relationships between a mission board and 
a Church. The relationship between the Presbyterian 
Mission and the Church in Brazil is that of two parallel 
lines; neither controls the policy of the other, but both 
work harmoniously in the common cause, each making the 
contribution it is best able to make. The Methodist Church 
in Mexico was one of those selected for special study by the 
International Missionary Council of the principles governing 
the granting of financial aid to indigenous churches. Two 
international co-operative gatherings had great influence on 
evangelical Christianity in Latin America, namely, the 
congresses held at Montevideo in 1925 and at Havana in 
1929. Both met under the auspices of the Committee on 
Co-operation in Latin America. The congress at Montevideo 
(attended by representatives of the South American countries) 
emphasized the need for greater co-operation in missionary 
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work, especially among students and in the fields of Christian 
literature, medical service and agricultural education. It 
called for work in the largely untouched field of South 
American Indians, and for the organization of lectures to 
the general public on Christianity ; and it laid great stress 
on furthering religious education, which was considered in 
detail at three regional conferences held in 1927, when an 
extensive programme was instituted and plans laid for a 
steady production of literature. On all these lines action 
was taken and progress has been steady. The most out- 
standing feature of the Havana Congress, which was attended 
by representatives of the Caribbean area, was the leading 
part taken by Latin Americans. The evangelical churches 
of the area have gained greatly in strength and unity since 
the congress and, as mentioned above, their federation is 
under consideration. 

As this Survey appears a third Christian international 
meeting is about to be held ; the eleventh convention of the 
World’s Sunday School Association is to meet at Rio de 
Janeiro from July 25th to 81st, the first of such world 
gatherings to meet on Latin American soil. 

The activities of the Committee on Co-operation in Latin 
America, which was formed after the congress in Panama 
in 1916 and has its headquarters in New York, have been 
an invaluable unifying and directing factor in the develop- 
ment of evangelical Christianity throughout the decade. 
The Committee has produced and distributed a good deal 
of literature, including the widely read Spanish monthly 
La Nueva. Democracia, and articles in newspapers and 
magazines. In 1927 it organized the Educational Advance 
in South America, which has been instrumental in equipping 
a number of the schools conducted by the North American 
boards. It has organized a number of regional co-operative 
activities, has served as a liaison between a large number 
of organizations (‘ who have practical or unpractical plans 
for relations with Latin America’) and has been able to 
direct specially prepared men to specific co-operative tasks. 
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It must be admitted that not all the Protestant bodies 
working in Latin America have seen their way to enter the 
co-operative movement. The Latin American Baptists, for 
example, prefer affiliation with their co-denominationalists 
in the other States. Some of the non-co-operating bodies 
are making an appreciable contribution to the common 
cause, as, for instance, the Seventh-Day Adventists in Peru 
(see p. 318), and the Pentecostal Church in Chile, which in 
some twenty years of work has now attained a membership 
of over ten thousand, wholly national in organization and 
completely self-supporting. Yet there is a general agree- 
ment that the tasks of the present day—such as meeting 
the needs of the great mass of the peasants and the Indians, 
overcoming the widespread illiteracy, and emphasizing 
Christian principles in government and education—do call 
for a co-operation between the Protestant forces such as the 
Committee provides. 

It was perhaps inevitable that there should exist 
antagonism between the workers of the Roman Catholic 
and the Protestant Churches. In the eyes of the former the 
whole of Latin America is their territory, and Protestant 
activities are proselytism of a reprehensible type. This 
leaves out of account the unevangelized Indians and the 
above-mentioned large immigrant or settled population of 
non-Latin origin, also the admitted fact of the revolt, on 
the part of a large proportion of the thinking classes, from 
the only form of Christianity they had ever seen. There 
is both room and need for the evangelical churches, though 
it must in fairness be acknowledged that the charge of 
proselytizing has been sometimes justified—but it has not 
all been on one side. It must also be added that the definite 
policy of some (Anglican) societies is to work only among 
non-Roman immigrants, chiefly British, and pagan Indians. 

The evangelical missions have undertaken very little 
medical work. Some of the governments definitely dis- 
courage practice by foreign doctors, but the Rockefeller 
Foundation has done a good work during the decade in 
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practically ridding Guayaquil (Ecuador) of yellow, fever and 
Paraguay of hookworm. 

The Bible Societies (American, British and Foreign, and 
Scottish) have made a great contribution, their colporteurs 
travelling widely, often in regions otherwise untouched by 
missionary work. 

Among evangelistic agencies must be noticed the publica- 
tion and circulation of literature by the Committees on 
Co-operation in Mexico and Brazil, and by the Evangelical 
Union of South America in Peru, all of which is being carried 
on with great effect, and has been much developed during 
the decade. 

EpucaTion.—The greatest contribution which missions 
have made to Latin America is through the schools which 
they have established. There is no republic from Mexico 
to Argentina, including the Caribbean islands, where mission 
schools are not found. The Churches of North America feel 
a special responsibility in this matter, although schools 
founded by missions or men of other countries are by no 
means unknown, witness the notable boys’ high school at 
Lima, conducted by the Free Church of Scotland, also the 
‘Morris Schools ’ of Buenos Aires, which have given a free 
education to thousands of the very poorest for upwards 
of a generation, financed by voluntary effort, with generous 
grants from both the municipality and the Argentinian 
Government. 

The missions have been handicapped in their educa- 
tional work in some instances by legislation (for Peru 
and Mexico see below, p. 319. In Argentina and 
Uruguay also no religious instruction is permitted in the 
schools), more frequently through lack of funds. The last- 
named handicap has been to some extent lifted through the 
organization a few years ago of Educational Advance in 
South America, for providing better equipment to schools 
in South America conducted by North American evangelical 
Christian bodies. The result is seen in the provision of new 
or extended buildings in a number of schools, among which 
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may be mentioned the Colegio Ward in Buenos Aires, the 
Lima High School (girls), the Santiago College (girls) and 
Instituto Ingles in the same city (Methodist and Presby- 
terian respectively), the American Institute in La Paz 
(Methodist), the Boys’ School in Bogota (Presbyterian), 
Colegio Internacional in Asuncion (Disciples), and Mackenzie 
College in Sao Paulo (an independent, self-supporting 
institution). Besides the above, new or additional buildings 
have been put up in San Salvador City and Managua 
(Nicaragua) for the Baptist girls’ schools, and in San Juan 
(Porto Rico) for the Lutheran training school and also for 
the Congregational girls’ school. A large farm school has 
also been opened near Angol (Chile). The above list is not 
exhaustive, but serves to show how many of the capitals 
of the different republics have well-equipped evangelical 
Christian schools. 

The Methodist Normal School for Girls at Puebla has 
continued to train teachers for the rural day schools, of 
which the missions have so large a number scattered through- 
out Mexico. These teachers are trained to make the village 
schools community centres. Should government rural 
schools multiply and take the place of the mission schools, 
it is hoped that the Puebla-trained teachers may find their 
vocation on the staffs of such schools. 

Inp1ans.—A great responsibility rests upon the Christians 
of Latin America for the Indian population, which varies 
greatly in the different republics. Large numbers of these 
peoples perished in the early or succeeding years of the 
invasion and settlement by Europeans ; there are few tribes 
left, for instance, in Paraguay and Argentina, and almost 
none in Uruguay. Much intermarriage has taken place 
through the centuries, but there is still a pure Indian popula- 
tion jestimated variously as between five and six millions in 
South America alone, found in the greatest numbers in 
Ecuador, Peru and Bolivia, where they form respectively 
36, 67 and 50 per cent of the population. In Colombia, 
Venezuela, the Guianas, Brazil and Chile the Indians form 
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less than 4 per cent of the population, but in the aggregate 
number over a quarter of a million. 

There are two main groups: those who have to a certain 
degree accepted the white man’s way of life, the ‘ civilized 
Indians,’ nominally (and often merely nominally) Christians ; 
and those who with difficulty live their own lives and pre- 
serve their old traditions, the ‘ wild Indians’ of the forests 
and waste places. 

Up till quite recent years neither the evangelical churches 
in the country nor Protestant missions from without have 
done much for the Indian. Writing in 1925, Dr Webster 
Browning said : 


The powerful Roman Church has done something in past centuries 
in an attempt to Christianize the indigenous population, but it has merely 
touched the fringe of the problem. The Protestant missions have done 
less.} 


And K. G. Grubb wrote in 1927 of the Amazonian tribes : 


Among the vast majority of these tribes there is no mission work at 
all. Geographically, enormous territories have not even been visited by 
a messenger of the Gospel. . . . The number of converts is so small that 
they can almost be counted on the fingers.? 


And both writers emphasize the opinion that if anything 
is to be done it should be done soon. The former writes 
of ‘the extremes of squalor and poverty which enslave 
them,’ and the latter writes of their numerical decline, 
adding: ‘ It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that, taken 
as a whole, the Lowland Indians of Amazonia are facing 
sure and gradual extinction.’ 

Since the publication of these two books a united mission 
among the Indians of Brazil has been undertaken by three 
Brazilian churches; medical and evangelistic work has 
been greatly developed in Bolivia; the South American 
Missionary Society has opened up new work in the Chaco ; 


1 New Days in Latin America, p. 53. 
® The Lowland Indians of Amazonia, p. 130. 
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the agents of the Bible Societies have entered new avenues 
to the river tribes of the Amazon; and the Indian Com- 
mission of the Committee on Co-operation in Latin America 
has been studying conditions in Mexico and Central America 
with a view to developing missionary work among Indians 
there. The Wesleyan Christians of Jamaica, also, support 
a mission to the Indians of Panama; and in general an 
interest in the Indians is awakening. 

What is written above is in no way a disparagement of 
the societies and individuals who have for years been carrying 
on work among the Indian tribes—such as the Anglicans 
in the south, and the Moravians and Wesleyans in Dutch 
and British Guiana; but they are few, and this is a task 
which the indigenous evangelical churches themselves are 
beginning to realize is theirs. The Seventh-Day Adventists 
are developing industrial education among the Indians of 
Peru, carried on in buildings of primitive local construction, 
with teachers from the Indian population who are taught 
and supervised in small groups by the missionaries. The 
evangelistic work of the same mission, carried on largely 
by voluntary Indian workers, is spreading over a wide area 
in Peru. 

One of the oldest missions, that of the Moravians in 
the Guianas, has work among the aboriginal Indians, but 
their work lies more among the Negroes and ‘ East Indian ’ 
immigrants, as the aborigines are dwindling. 

MeExico.—It is not possible to enter into detail concerning 
each of the republics. but missionary work in certain of 
them must have special mention. With regard to the 
revolution which the decade has seen in Mexico, for instance, 
Dr John Mackay writes : 


This particular revolution is interesting and unique in that it was 
more social than political in character, and because, being the first social 
revolution in the history of Latin American countries, it is destined to 
exercise a profound influence upon the future social structure of the 
Continent. In 1924 a number of religious laws of long standing, some 
of them dating from 1857, were put into force for the first time by the 
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new president, General Calles. The religious orders were dissolved ; 
church buildings became State property ; no foreign clergyman of any 
denomination could officiate ; while all national clergy who desired to have 
that privilege were required to register. No religious services could be 
held save in church buildings which had been duly registered. The now 
famous conflict between the Mexican State and the Roman Catholic 
Church, which resulted in a strike of the clergy, arose out of the simple 
insistence of the former that all priests should be duly registered. When 
priests consented tc register the conflict was at an end. 


This' movement naturally laid new responsibilities on 
the young evangelical churches in the country, which have 
now become completely nationalized. The first bishop of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church of Mexico (himself a 
Mexican) was elected in 1930, and most of the work is in 
Mexican hands ; a Mexican suffragan bishop of the National 
Episcopal Church (Anglican communion) was elected in 
1931. 

The secularization of the day schools has also laid responsi- 
bility on the Church for developing its work of religious 
education. Sunday schools and teaching in the churches 
are permitted, and are being carried on vigorously. The 
daily vacation Bible school movement is also growing. 

Peru.—Of Peru Dr Mackay writes further : 


An opposite religious tendency to that observed in Mexico presented 
itself in Peru a few years ago during the dictatorship of Leguia. A 
decree was issued [in 1929] which is probably unique in the history of 
modern legislation in the matter of religion. It was required that all 
private schools in the Republic should not only cease teaching the religion 
professed by the school authorities but should teach the Roman Catholic 
faith. Needless to say, the new law disappeared with the dictator 
[in 1981], and it would not be surprising to see Peru follow the trail of 
Mexico within a few years. 


The relief to the Protestant missions working in Peru 
was naturally great when the ban was lifted. 
Brazit.—In few parts of the world has evangelical 
Christianity made such notable progress as in Brazil during 
the last ten years. According to a recent estimate the 
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evangelical population in that country numbers about a 
million; and from being a country where many denomina- 
tions were working separately there has developed a high 
degree of co-operation and brotherhood, and the churches 
are now supporting a united mission to the Indians of the 
interior. 

UruGuay AND ARGENTINA.—Here 


progress has hitherto been slower. . . . Nevertheless, it is in these 
countries that we find two of the most interesting evangelical youth 
movements in the whole of Latin America. The present generation of 
evangelical youth in Uruguay and Argentina have realized their privilege 
and responsibility to achieve three great ends: to present a united 
evangelical front, to express the spirit of Christ in every aspect of private 
and institutional life, and to become vocal in the concrete expression of 
their evangelical faith. The Evangelical Federation of Argentine Youth 
has for several years arranged for weekly talks on religion to be broadcast 
by one of the leading stations in the metropolis. 


The growth of the evangelical churches, except in Mexico 
and Brazil, has been slow. The results of missionary work 
have not been encouraging, as far as numbers or influence 
are concerned. Among the reasons for this may be noted 
the lack of an educated indigenous ministry, the provision 
of an Anglo-Saxon non-liturgical type of service and church 
building, shorn of what appeals to the Latin American, and 
the failure to attempt any approach to the educated classes 
until quite recent years, when the Free Church of Scotland 
and the Y.M.C.A., in particular, began making contacts 
with the student classes in Lima. These weaknesses are 
quite generally recognized at the present day, and steps 
are being taken, in co-operation, to remedy them. If 
leadership is developed, as in Mexico and Brazil, there is 
nothing to prevent the evangelical churches from taking 
their place in the life of the different Latin American 
countries.! 


1 Little if any mention has been made of the West Indies. The omission is deliber- 
ate. The peoples of these islands are Christians of the second or third generation. The 
non-Roman churches’ ministrations to their own people hardly come into the category 
of ‘ missions ’ as the word is used in this Survey.—Ep1Tor. 
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THE PACIFIC AREA 


HILE there is a wide variation of conditions in the 
many scattered island groups of the Pacific, certain 
features of the last ten years are common to many or all. 
Most evident is the rapid spread of means of communication. 
In 1928 a great extension of wireless stations linked up with 
Australia the Fiji, Cook, Solomon, Samoan and Hawaiian 
Islands, New Caledonia and the New Hebrides. In addition, 
we read of electric light and a public water-supply, tele- 
phones and cinemas, gramophones and suitcases, motor- 
buses and aeroplanes. Boats such as the John Williams V, 
the Trois-Amis, the Southern Cross II and the Marree (of 
the London, the Paris, the Melanesian and the Australian 
Methodist missions) are modern up-to-date steamers ; mis- 
sionaries have their small motor-boats ; the Roman Catholic 
missions are using a seaplane for inter-island travel. One 
receives the impression that the Pacific is no place to-day 
for a Robinson Crusoe, nor yet for a Robert Louis Stevenson. 
The restless white man in his desire for raw materials 
shuffles and reshuffles the population of the world to provide 
labourers. The people of the Pacific are vitally affected, 
and there is not yet sufficient protection from unscrupulous 
recruiters. The report of the Melanesian mission for 1929, 
speaking of the New Hebrides, said: ‘Cases of illegal 
recruiting are as frequent as ever’ (p. 9). 
A writer in this Review for October 1927 said : 


There are sixty-nine thousand Indians in Fiji, most of whom have 
been introduced in connexion with the sugar and cotton plantations. 
There are black Solomon Islanders and a few hundred Chinese coolies 
in the Samoan cocoa and rubber plantations. There are Gilbertese, 
Nauruan and Chinese labourers in the phosphate deposits of Ocean Island 
and Nauru. There is the banana, orange and tomato trade between the 
Cook Islands and New Zealand. There is the pearl industry of Papua 
and the Northern Cooks, and the trochus shell export from Papua. The 
copra trade is everywhere prevalent. The standard of living is rising. 


What were luxuries of yesterday are now regarded as necessaries of life. 
22 
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In the infertile Gilberts men hanker after tinned foods. Rarotongans are 
tempted to spend their money on gramophones (p. 595). 


The West has come pressing in on the Pacific islands in 
the name of trade; it is beginning to do so in the name of 
sport; alluring posters now invite the world to consider 
the beaches of Honolulu and other islands as its play- 
ground. 

The many-sided contact of modern civilization with the 
simpler and slower-moving Pacific way of life, the recruit- 
ment of labourers and the introduction of hitherto unknown 
diseases have all combined to cause serious depopulation 
in some of the island groups, but it is encouraging to learn 
from French, German and British missionaries alike that in 
recent years this is being arrested wherever there are Christian 
communities. 

The missionary in the Pacific, although in far closer 
touch with the outside world than in the days before wireless 
communication and motor-launches, is still dependent on 
sea transport for means to live and to do his work. The 
disablement of the Southern Cross on two voyages in 1929, 
and the wreck in 1930 of three boats of the Methodist 
Missionary Society of Australia are a reminder that missions 
in the South Pacific are carried on not without danger alike 
to Pacific Islander and European. They have continually 
to face the possibility of visitations of hurricanes or other 
violent natural forces, as, for instance, the volcanic eruption 
in 1929 on Ambrym Island in the New Hebrides, the earth- 
quakes of 1931 in the Solomon Islands, the hurricanes and 
floods of 1929 and 1931 which swept the Fiji Islands. In 
each case there was loss of life and considerable destruction 
of buildings, while large areas under cultivation were 
devastated. Wireless installations, by broadcasting warn- 
ings of storms, can avert to a certain extent the dangers to 
a community of being taken unawares, and are an invaluable 
boon to shipping; but nothing can control these wild 
outbursts of Nature which from time to time work such 
havoc in the Southern Pacific. 
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To turn to a more detailed study of events in the different 
groups : 

Hawaulan IsLanps.—The celebrations held in 1928 to 
commemorate the bicentenary of the birth of Captain Cook, 
and his discovery of the islands in 1778, were a reminder 
that up till recent times these islands were outside the 
white man’s cognizance, and yet to-day Honolulu has 
become a recognized meeting-place for West and East. In 
1927 the second session of the Institute of Pacific Relations 
was held there, in 1928 and 1930 the Pan-Pacific Women’s 
Conference met there, and an international group of Christians 
living on Oahu Island, augmented by some missionaries 
from the Orient, met in 1930 to discuss the possibility of 


the Hawaiian group serving as a meeting-place of Christians 
from East and West to promote a better understanding. 

Before the days of easy communications, Christianity 
claimed the allegiance of a majority of the population, but 
in recent years, owing chiefly to the alien immigrant labourers 
in the sugar and pine-apple plantations, Christians are in a 
minority. Well-to-do Japanese traders are developing a 
new residential quarter in Honolulu and have welcomed the 
opening of schools and welfare work by the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, which has built a new church and put it 
in the charge of a Japanese priest from Japan. The same 
mission has dedicated a new hospital this year on Molokai 
Island. 

Society Istanps.—The Tahiti mission of the Paris 
Society has further developed its medical work for leprosy 
by sending out hospital nurses, and has reorganized and 
unified its churches, which are entirely self-supporting, 
although the decline in demand for island produce is making 
self-support difficult. Chinese immigration, although offici- 
ally limited, has dangers for the native population and 
constitutes something of a problem for the missionaries. 
Church members have increased by 33 per cent during the 
decade, although the total population between 1921 and 
1926 showed an increase of 10 per cent only. 
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Samoan IsLanps.—The decade has seen the develop- 
ment of the mandatory government of the Australian 
Commonwealth in the north-east of New Guinea and some 
of the adjacent islands, and that of New Zealand in Western 
Samoa. In the latter case the years have not passed without 
trouble. Instigated and encouraged by traders of mixed race, 
the Samoan native organization, the Mau, resisted and defied 
the Mandatory Power, which had to buy its experience of 
governing through several painful years. Largely through 
the mediation of missionaries, an understanding was reached 
in 1930, and arrangements were made for Samoan repre- 
sentation on the Legislative Council, and the resuscitation 
of the native councils or Fonos. It is an open secret that a 
powerful factor in producing peace was the incidence of the 
centenary celebrations of the South Sea Mission of the 
London Missionary Society, which turned the attention of 
the Samoans away from political matters. The political 
unrest has its effect upon church life. The London Mis- 
sionary Society sent out a deputation in 1928, which, after 
a close examination of the situation, recommended the 
drawing up of a new constitution giving full self-government 
to the Samoan churches connected with the mission, and 
also representation on the mission council. The recom- 
mendation was adopted and has led to a growth and deepen- 
ing of friendly relations between Samoans and missionaries. 

The Samoan people have a strong missionary conscious- 
ness. Not only do they bear the whole of their church 
expenses, including missionary salaries, but they have 
contributed missionaries of their own race to other parts 
of Polynesia and funds for the Far Eastern missions of the 
London Missionary Society. The islands have felt the 
effects of the general world depression in a rapid fall in the 
price of copra, one of the staple exports, and this will entail 
great sacrifices on the part of the people if they maintain 
their generous support of Christian work. 

There has been a marked advance in physical welfare 
during the decade. The New Zealand Government has 
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pursued a vigorous campaign against yaws, hookworm and 
other diseases, with the aid of Samoan assistants. Women’s 
committees in most villages are caring for child welfare, 
and depopulation has been arrested. In many parts of the 
islands electric light and a public water-supply are to be 
found, also telephones and wireless installations. The 
cinema is already introducing its familiar problems. The 
Government works in the most friendly way with the 
missions, acknowledging the sound foundations laid by 
missionaries before the advent of foreign rule, giving educa- 
tion grants and leaving elementary education largely in 
mission hands. The missionaries, for their part, greatly 
appreciate the medical, educational and administrative 
work of the Government. On Niué a large area is leased 
by the Government to the Australian Methodist Mission for 
an agricultural school, at which all teachers must take a 
course during their training. 

Cook Istanps.—The Christians of this small group, as 
in the Samoan group, are outstanding in the way they 
support their Church. In addition to pastors’ salaries and 
upkeep of buildings the people contribute towards the 
support of their two foreign missionaries. At the centenary 
of the London Mission in 1921 about 90 per cent of the 
population were found to be connected with the mission. 
The coming of western civilization, as everywhere among 
primitive people, has created difficulties and set a gulf 
between the older and the younger generations. 

GiLBERT IsLanps.—The development of the phosphate 
fields of Banaba (Ocean Island) in recent years is annually 
drawing a large number of young Gilbertese. They return 
with new views on life, which are proving a problem for 
the Church. During the decade church members and 
adherents have increased by about 15 per cent, and the 
gifts towards the John Williams V in 1930 amounted to 
the really splendid sum of £1350, an average of 12s. per 
head for every individual connected with the London 
Mission in the islands. The Christians take a great interest 
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in missionary work in Papua, in which one of their own 
members is engaged. The first united conference for the 
whole island group met in 1930; a small thing, perhaps, 
viewed as a world event, but full of significance for the 
growth of an outlying member of the world Church. 

Fist IsLanps.—Here we have two widely diverse races, 
Fijian and Indian, living side by side, with practically no 
intermarriage, each preserving its own distinctive social 
life. When the new Legislative Council was organized in 
1929, three places were reserved for Fijians and three for 
Indians. The Indian members, however, having taken 
their seats resigned them on the defeat of their motion for 
a common, as opposed to a communal, franchise. The 
races number respectively 92,000 (Fijians) and 73,000 
(Indians). 

The Fijians are among the more progressive Pacific 
races, and are to be found as teachers in distant island 
groups; a few are students in western universities, and a 
Fijian doctor is practising in Papua. After the first contact 
with western civilization the population tended to decrease 
but is now gradually increasing. One reason for this, 
given by social economists, is that the Fijian has not been 
dispossessed of his land, but can develop it and maintain 
independence. Both the Government and the missions are 
paying special attention to the education of women and 
girls and to child welfare. Nearly 1000 children, in 43 
villages, were inspected by a child welfare missionary nurse 
in the Bua province, in six months during 1931, with govern- 
ment aid. Among the recommendations of the Royal 
Commission on Education, appointed in 1926, was the 
practical one that in all schools the syllabus of health 
lessons should include teaching on the dangers of the abuse 
of narcotics and alcohol. 

Stress is laid on teacher training ; a large missionary institu- 
tion at Davuilevu, attended by both Fijians and Indians, now 
receives a government grant and prepares for the examina- 
tions of the education department. At the same centre the 
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theological seminary prepares leaders for the Fijian Methodist 
Church. The development of the Churches is cheering; they 
are proceeding steadily towards independence. In 1929 the 
Presbyterian and the Methodist Churches united for work 
in Suva, the missionary in charge for the first term of three 
years being a Methodist, the second, recently appointed, 
a Presbyterian. 

The Indian descendants of the indentured labourers of 
a generation ago are a prosperous community; a govern- 
ment department exists to deal exclusively with their 
affairs. Certain Hindu customs, such as child marriage, 
persist ; others are relaxed; for example, caste is not strictly 
observed and widows re-marry. The notorious moral evils 
of indentured labour days, when there were three times as 
many men as women, have left their consequences. Moral 
conditions are still bad and there is little organized public 
opinion with regard to them. There is still a great dis- 
proportion between the numbers of young men and young 
women. As the influence of orthodox Hinduism has 
weakened, many of the younger generation are left without . 
religious teaching of any kind. 

The Methodist (Australian) and Anglican Churches and 
the Y.M.C.A. of New Zealand, besides the Roman Catholics, 
are conducting evangelistic, medical, social and educational 
work among the Indians; girls’ education, however, as in 
India, suffers from the withdrawal of children at an early 
age, for marriage. The material service rendered by the 
missions is highly appreciated, but the number of those 
becoming Christian is small. 

New HEsripEs.—It is well known that in recent years 
the population has been steadily diminishing under the 
influence of labour recruitment (especially of women), 
alcohol and European diseases. Lethargy of spirit and a 
declining birthrate have become taken for granted. And 
this is still true of some of the islands; for example, of 
Erromanga. But ground for hope that the extent of de- 
population may perhaps have been overestimated is 
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furnished by some recent reports. In 1929-31 a health 
campaign against yaws and hookworm disease was carried 
on by the Rockefeller Health Institute, and when it was 
found that cures succeeded the injections, people came 
forward in large numbers—in larger numbers, indeed, than 
were thought to exist: the hill people of southern Raga 
had been estimated at about 300, but 1500 came forward 
for injection ; in north and central Raga 1844 were treated 
out of a population estimated at 1488. The result of the 
campaign, in which missionaries and settlers gave all the 
help they could, was eminently successful, and a missionary’s 
comment is: ‘ There is no reason why the New Hebridean 
should die if we choose to make the effort to save him.’ 

Even before this revealing campaign it had been estab- 
lished that depopulation was arrested in New Hebridean 
Christian villages ; Tanna Island is an outstanding example. 
The Christians had found something which made life worth 
living. Although cannibalism is still practised in some 
outlying districts, by degrees the Christian way of life is 
becoming adopted by the islanders. The power of the 
witch-doctors and rainmakers is waning since wireless 
installations have proved more accurate prophets of coming 
storms. The institute for native teachers and catechists on 
Tangoa has been developed, and the missionaries are hopeful 
of the future of Christianity. 

‘ The scandal of the condominium in the New Hebrides 
still continues,’ wrote the Rev. Frank Lenwood in the last 
ten years’ survey.1 Reference to our first sentence will show 
that the same can be repeated even now, ten years later. 

LoyaLty IsLANDS AND NEw CaLEepon1a.—During the 
decade the convict prison on the Loyalty Islands has been 
given up. The convict population is therefore decreasing, 
but otherwise the white population is stationary at about 
half the native population. Depopulation appears to have 
been arrested, and in places births are slightly increasing 
and mortality decreasing ; leprosy, however, is still a factor 


1 The Review for October 1922, p. 500. 
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to be dealt with, and the Paris mission has opened two 
leprosy hospitals and three dispensaries. The mission has 
also developed its education for girls, has opened a rural and 
industrial school, has organized a synod to unite the churches 
of the islands of the group and has built and launched a 
steamer, Les Trois-Amis, for inter-island communications. 

New Guinea (MANDATED TERRITORY).—The mandate 
has not been without difficulties for the Commonwealth. As 
in the case of New Zealand, when the mandate was under- 
taken, there was a lack of experienced administrators. The 
Government profited by the former German development 
of the natural fertility of the soil, and inherited excellent 
roads and well-laid-out towns. The recruiting system for 
European plantations, however, is in force, and government 
efforts to check abuses cannot redeem a system in itself bad. 

In addition to the development of cocoanut plantations, 
the recent discovery of gold has attracted the white man, 
and a heavy economic pressure has been placed on the 
native. In 1929, out of 40,000 men estimated as available 
for labour, 30,000 were already employed, and the flow of 
international capital had set towards New Guinea. 

For the first half of the decade the educational standard 
was not high, and until about 1925 or 1926 little was done 
to raise it. The great multiplicity of languages presents a 
difficulty which the Government has tried to meet by the 
use of English in its large central school. The German 
missionaries, on the other hand, have adopted the policy 
of choosing a dialect for a fairly wide area, and using it for 
education and translational purposes, thus standardizing a 
few out of the many dialects. 

The Government has been paying special attention to 
public health, in both the mandated territory and in Papua. 
Efforts directed to wiping out yaws have been most success- 
ful; a sociological census was made in 1930 to discover the 
causes of depopulation with a view to its arrest. 

The Government is trying to meet the fall in the price 
of copra and the decline in exports by encouraging by bonuses 
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the cultivation of other food crops, but the process is slow. 
An agricultural school has also been founded, the boys on 
passing out being provided with seed and implements and 
encouraged to set up for themselves. 

The German missions, both Roman Catholic and Pro- 
testant, have done excellent work and created a fine type 
of Christian. The Neuendettelsau mission has suffered 
heavily during the decade : in the early years from disabilities 
carried over from the war, whereby new missionaries were 
not permitted to come to relieve those tired out with long 
years of service, and latterly from the extreme poverty of 
the people, due to the falling price of copra. There was 
a religious awakening in the Sattelberg district in 1927, which 
has steadily spread until the number of teacher-evangelists 
is insufficient for the needs of those asking for teaching. 

The Methodist Missionary Society of Australasia has 
developed its work in New Britain and New Ireland (formerly 
Bismarck Archipelago), and celebrated its jubilee on the 
mainland in 1925. It is estimated that about a quarter of 
a million people are still untouched by Christian influence. 

New Guinea (Papua).—Both the London Missionary 
Society and the Australian Board of Missions (Anglican) are 
at work in Papua (south-east New Guinea). The former 
has developed its work considerably during the past decade 
in the Port Moresby district, adding a hospital and a technical 
school and improving its old-established work in many ways. 
It now can boast of the largest and best equipped school 
in the territory, training boys as printers, carpenters, 
plumbers, electricians, telephone linesmen and clerks, all of 
these callings being now pursued in Papua. 

The Anglicans also have a good technical school for boys 
at Dogura, with a theological and teachers’ training college 
at the same centre. In 1930, of the fourteen priests in the 
mission ten were Papuan, and their number is increasing. 
Their report states that ‘the chief contribution of the 
Papuan to the Church Catholic will be intense reverence for 
spiritual things ’"—a contribution of great value indeed. 
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Sotomon Istanps.—As in other groups, the decade has 
seen a certain amount of political unrest. The seat of 
Government is at Suva, Fiji, and the islands are but a small 
and outlying part of the territory under the High Com- 
missioner’s charge. There is no direct sea communication 
with Fiji, the route being via Sydney; the Government, 
therefore, may well seem remote from the people. The 
islanders resent taxation, neither understanding its purpose 
nor appreciating the benefits which might be expected to 
accrue from it. In 1928 they resisted its collection and 
murdered officials, and there followed the inevitable punitive 
expedition. 

By 1930 a state of peace was reached. The Melanesian 
missionaries hope that the substantial increase in the 
number and popularity of their bush schools may help in 
bringing in a more stable period. The same mission started 
a hospital on Mala Island in 1930. A native brotherhood, 
connected with the mission, with headquarters on Santa Cruz, 
has been working for the last few years among the islands. 

Some of the islands, notably San Cristoval, suffered 
material loss by earthquakes in 1931, but happily loss of 
life was not great. 

AusTRALIA.—There has been a ready recognition among 
Christians in Australia of the responsibility resting on them 
for spreading the Gospel in the Pacific, especially in the 
Mandated Territory. A missionary conference held at 
Melbourne in 1926 and attended by Dr Mott gave a further 
impetus to missionary enterprise. Practically all the de- 
nominations have missionary work in the Pacific, both on 
behalf of the native races and of immigrants, an example 
of which is the well-developed evangelistic and educational 
work of the Australian Methodist Missionary Society among 
the Chinese of New Britain. 

During the last few years attention has also been directed 
to the aboriginal and mixed races in Northern and Central 
Australia. A Commonwealth Government enquiry into 
murders followed by police reprisals which took place at 
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Alice Springs in 1928 completely exonerated the police. A 
good deal of dissatisfaction with this outcome was felt in 
some quarters, and when a full report on the situation was 
issued by Mr J. H. Bleakley (Chief Protector of Aboriginals, 
Queensland), showing a sympathetic understanding of the 
natives and recommending educational and welfare work 
to be undertaken among them, the National Christian 
Council welcomed the suggestion and set up a commission 
to further it. The Australian Board of Missions has now 
accepted the services of a medical man and his wife for 
work among the Central Australian tribes. 

As a further sequel to the Bleakley report, a scientific 
expedition was sent by the Australian National Research 
Council in 1980, with the aid of a grant from the Rockefeller 
Fund, to make an anthropological and ethnological study 
of the native races of Central Australia. An Aborigines 
Protection League has also been formed with the object of 
securing just treatment for these people, but little if any 
action has yet been taken. 

PHILIPPINE IsLaNDS.—The material progress noted as 
characteristic of the Pacific Islands as a whole has been 
most marked in the case of the Philippines during the last 
decade. Motor vehicles have greatly increased in number, 
roads and inter-island transport have been improved, 
aeroplanes and hydroplanes have been introduced, electric 
light and wireless installations are not rare. All this has 
had a marked influence on missionary work. A number of 
missionaries now use motors in their district work ; improved 
inter-island transport has made it comparatively easy for 
missionaries from widely separated fields to meet for con- 
ference ; electricity for motion pictures and the radio for 
health talks are being used. 

The desire for political independence is found throughout 
the islands and nationalist sentiment is strong. In spite 
of the existence of over forty distinct language groups, the 
people, Malayan in race, are homogeneous, and a pan- 
Malayan cultural movement grows and flourishes. The 
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United States House of Representatives passed a Bill in 
April last providing for a new constitution, the creation of 
a commonwealth with an eight-years’ life, to be succeeded 
by a separate republic. In the interim the fullest possible 
measure of political autonomy is to be granted. 

The population in 1929 was just under twelve million. 
Of these all are Christian except about half a million Moslems 
and pagans. Of the Christians the great majority (over 
80 per cent) are Roman Catholics ; followers of the Aglipayan 
schism number about a million and a half; Protestants, less 
than a quarter of a million. This survey refers to the 
Protestants alone. 

The independence movement has had a considerable 
effect upon the Christian community. Within the last ten 
years two outstanding denominations have officially recorded 
sympathy with Filipino aspirations for political self-de- 
termination, and the Filipinization of the Church has made 
rapid progress during the same period. Church union, on 
the one hand, and devolution from American to Filipino 
control, on the other, are seen on every side. The United 
Evangelical Church of the Philippine Islands was formed in 
1929 from three bodies—the United Brethren, the Con- 
gregationalists and the Presbyterians—the Moderator of the 
new Church being a Filipino. Another interesting develop- 
ment is the movement towards union among some of the 
many small independent sects owing their existence to 
secessions from the larger churches about fifteen years ago. 
Eleven of these groups have this year united under the 
name of Iglesia Evangelica Unida en Islas Filipinas. This 
movement is wholly Filipino in conception and composition. 
The new Church comprises about 12,500 communicants. 
The Methodist Episcopal Church has recently planned a 
ten-year period of development, during which adequate 
funds and personnel will be supplied from abroad, to be 
followed ‘by another ten-year period during which both 
missionaries and grants-in-aid will be progressively entirely 
withdrawn. The Disciples of Christ, facing a serious deficit 
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in their missionary budget in the United States, withdrew 
almost entirely from the Philippines during 1931, in the 
belief that their Church had progressed sufficiently to begin 
to stand alone. This will entail its becoming entirely self- 
supporting within a short period, whereas up till 1981 it 
was contributing only half of the budget. This question 
of self-support is one of the most serious which the Protestant 
Churches have to face. Filipino congregations are small as 
a rule, and the members poor ; they do not, perhaps because 
they cannot, give readily. 

The effort to establish a self-supporting Church has 
drawn missionary attention to the economic condition of 
the people. Preliminary studies have been made of the 
effect upon morals and religion of the large emigration of 
Filipino labourers to Hawaii. The Institute of Pacific 
Relations at its meeting in Shanghai in 1931 voted a grant 
of $2500 for two years to help finance a .tuay of the redis- 
tribution of population. 

Again, the survey made by Dr Butterfield in 1931 after 
a study of conditions in three centres, greatly quickened 
the interest of the Church in all rural problems. Based on 
this study a programme of rural work is being promoted 
by the National Christian Council. Special emphasis has 
been placed upon the idea of a community-serving Church. 
Arrangements have been made for co-operation between 
the churches and the Government Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry, which has promised to furnish a farm expert to any 
community which desires his services. The Bureau has 
recently launched a new project for weaving cloth for rice 
bags out of fibre grown in the Philippines, instead of import- 
ing $3,000,000 worth of such bags annually. The National 
Christian Council is helping to promote this work, both 
because of its interest in general economic conditions and 
also in relation to the self-support of the Church. 

Another handicap to church growth in independence has 
been the high degree of Filipino illiteracy. This is now 
being met by a method of teaching reading which has been 
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evolved by Dr Laubach after two years of experimenting. 
By his method an illiterate person can learn to read within 
an hour. Naturally, the method has been taken up eagerly, 
and at the close of 1931 an estimated average of 3000 new 
readers per mensem had been reached. The missions are 
taking the fullest advantage of the new method and look 
with confidence to attaining a literate Church. In 1931 
Dr Laubach began publishing a single-page newspaper in 
Arabic and Roman, with a view to reaching the Moro 
(Moslem) community, which is becoming eager for education 
and is taking advantage of schools for girls as well as for 
boys. 

A government survey of education was made in 1924, 
when the commissioners commended the work of the mission 
schools, which are welcomed in the national educational 
system. The commissioners found that a large proportion 
of teachers were untrained, and recommended increased 
training facilities. Education generally is in the hands of 
the Government and is conducted in English. In the 
opinion of some it is too academic and does nothing to 
ameliorate the Filipino’s inherited contempt for manual 
work. An interesting experiment is, however, being carried 
out by the Government in ‘ Welfareville,’ near Manila, a 
village of about one thousand boys and girls between the 
ages of 2 and 15 years—orphans, foundlings and otherwise 
homeless children—where a general and vocational education 
is given. 

The missions concentrate chiefly on training Christian 
leaders, conducting hostels and developing religious education. 
The last five or six years have seen religious education taking 
a progressively leading place in the thought and planning of 
the Churches. In 1924 a grant from the International 
Association of Daily Vacation Bible Schools gave a great 
impetus to that movement in the islands, and during the 
next five years the number of the vacation schools increased 
till an enrolment of 12,665 children has been reached. In 
and since 1925 special efforts have been directed to training 
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Sunday school teachers ; correspondence courses, vacation 
schools and conventions have been used with this object. 
In 1928 the Philippine Islands Sunday School Union changed 
its title to the Philippine Council of Religious Education, a 
change which signified its widening scope; and in 1929 the 
survey of religious education made by Dr Wade Crawford 
Barclay stimulated still more interest and led to a reorganiza- 
tion of this work. A popular feature in the Sunday and 
vacation Bible schools is the use of dialect, which is banished 
from the day schools. 

Medical and welfare work are carried on in many centres 
by the missions, and are welcomed by the Government, which 
would be hardly able itself to meet all the need. 

Mention was made above of the National Christian 
Council. This was organized in 1929, succeeding the 
Evangelical Union which had been in existence since 1901. 
It was affiliated to the International Missionary Council, 
and has been giving attention among other matters to the 
subjects of illiteracy, religious education and a purity 
movement. The younger Christians have a keen sense of 
the relation of Christianity to public morals and are de- 
termined to purify public life. The first convention of the 
Youth Movement, held in 1926, adopted a ‘ decalogue’ 
embodying principles in a line with a ‘ Christian interpreta- 
tion of nationalism.’ This movement is a hopeful sign 
among the younger generation, many of whom were reported 
to have ‘ weighed the claims of Christianity in the balances 
of science and have found them wanting.’ 

To guide these troubled minds into the truth must be the 
work of their own compatriots. This demands a Christian 
ministry. Besides two denominational theological colleges 
there is the Union Theological Seminary (in which five 
Churches unite), which provides a four-year course for the 
B.A. degree, and a further two-year course for the B.D. 
degree. The best minds in the Seminary are directed to 
thinking out what form of Filipino Church will meet the 
needs of the people of the islands. 
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THE JEWS 


T is common knowledge that the Jewish people have 
been as deeply and widely involved in the world 
changes, social and religious, referred to in other parts of 
this Survey, as any group or nation of mankind. Of the 
developments which have affected them during the post- 
war period, and especially during the last ten years, the 
following are, perhaps, the most important. 

First, there has been a growth of anti-Semitism in 
both Europe and America. Formerly the outbreaks were 
limited in area and only Rumania and Russia denied 
human rights to their Jewish inhabitants. To-day many 
lands have discovered that a ‘ Jewish question’ exists. 
One qualified observer says: ‘ Probably not since the days 
of the Crusaders has anti-Semitism been so universal.’ 

Second must be mentioned the fact of the world-wide 
emancipation of the Jews, with the consequent disintegra- 
tion of Judaism. Before the war the majority of Jews 
who lived in Eastern Europe were denied any real freedom 
politically and were in bondage to rabbinical tyranny. 
Now half of the world’s Jews have come almost suddenly 
into vital contact with a life different from their own, while 
the revolt from orthodox Judaism, already prominent in 
certain countries before the war, has advanced with startling 
rapidity. It is probably not an exaggeration to say that 
millions of Jews to-day profess no religious convictions 
whatever. Religiously-minded Jews are deeply distressed 
by the conditions which they observe, whether it is the 
religious degeneration of Jews in Eastern Europe or the 
estimated fact that eighty per cent of American Jews are 
religiously adrift. 

Third, along with the decay of orthodoxy has gone a 
revival of race consciousness. Evidence comes from many 
quarters that Judaism to multitudes of Jews is more a 
matter of race than of religion. Possibly the growth of 


nationalism amongst all the smaller peoples of Europe, 
23 
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resulting from the war, has had its influence upon the Jews. 
Conversely, the increased ‘racial consciousness of the Jews 
fans the flame of anti-Semitism, as is seen, for instance, in 
Germany, where the movement of which Herr Hitler is the 
leader is strongly anti-Semitic. The sense of race con- 
sciousness and even of a special Jewish mission to the world, 
is not the same as Zionism, with which we shall deal 
separately. It is shown in some lands in a demand for 
recognition of a separate national Jewish status. Jews 
throughout the world are conscious of their common exist- 
ence, they stretch out hands across the seas, and they 
have a growing conviction of their power and mission in 
the world, undefined as that mission may be. 

Fourth, there has come about a remarkable growth of 
Jewish influence in the world. In the main it is the natural 
consequence of the influx of people of high natural ability 
into countries and into spheres of life from which they 
were formerly excluded. Their power in finance, in com- 
merce and in industry, in the world of the theatre and 
cinema, in science, philosophy, medicine, and in socialism 
as well as other political activities, is widely realized, and 
one of the simple explanations of it is to be found in the 
fact that in almost every country the proportion of Jewish 
students in the universities is much higher than the Jewish 
proportion of the total population. 

Fifth, it is perhaps not too much to say that there has 
grown in the last few years an increasing consciousness 
amongst Christians, both of the importance of the Jew in 
the world and of the duty of the Christian Church 
towards him. Some signs of this recognition will be found 
below. . 

Sixth, signs may also be seen of the new attitude to 
be found in orthodox Jews towards the figure of Christ. 
Here it is important not to exaggerate. Perhaps no more 
can certainly be claimed than that in circles where the 
name of Jesus was either ignored or never mentioned without 
abuse, voices are heard claiming Him to be the greatest of 
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the Jews and calling attention to His teaching or arraigning 
the traditional Jewish attitude as false and shortsighted. 
The well-known life of Christ written in Hebrew by 
Dr Klausner is perhaps the best-known instance of this 
new tendency, arid remarkable evidence comes from America 
of appreciation of the person and teaching of Christ on the 
part of Jewish rabbis. Such testimonies stop far short of 
an acceptance of the Christian’s view of Christ, but they 
do ‘ mark a significant change of attitude from that which 
was till quite recently common among Jews, whose opinions 
about Christ were mainly derived from an infamous account 
of His life written in the Middle Ages and circulated for 
centuries. In our time most Jews are ashamed of that 
work, Toledoth Yeshu.’1 A few years ago a group calling 
themselves ‘Christ-believing Jews’ banded themselves 
together in Hungary. Their number is, however, declining. 
The Jewish population of the world has increased during 
the last century more rapidly than the total world popula- 
tion. There are five times as many Jews in the world as 
there were a hundred years ago, while the world’s popula- 
tion is double. Whereas a hundred years ago 83 per cent 
of the Jews of the world lived in Europe and only 3 in a 
thousand in America, to-day 30 per cent live in America 
and only 62 per cent in Europe. New York with a million 
and three-quarters has the largest Jewish city population. 
Out of the total of nearly sixteen million Jews, four and a 
half million live in fourteen cities, and there are 175 com- 
munities, each holding ten thousand or more Jews. There 
are now ten million Jews in Europe, of whom over three 
million live in Poland and nearly three million ia European 
Russia. Incidentally these facts illustrate what is well 
known, that the Jew is on the whole a city dweller, and 
the typical Jewish society is urban. The only place which 
shows an increase of Jews on the land is Palestine. 
ANTI-SEMITISM.—It may be convenient to gather 
together some of the phenomena which have influenced 
1 Dr J. Macdonald Webster, in this Review for October 1925, p. 605. 
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the growth of anti-Semitism in different countries. There 
are approximately five thousand Jewish students from 
abroad in French universities, large numbers of whom come 
from Eastern Europe where it is difficult or impossible for 
them to gain admittance into universities. Berlin University 
was closed during part of June 1931 owing to anti-Jewish 
student riots; even in Geneva a boycott of Jewish shops 
has been engineered. 

Jewish students frequently find themselves debarred 
from entrance into American universities, not formally 
by name but by the operation of restrictions which in 
practice work against the Jew and are intended so to do. 
Many Jewish students have left Czechoslovakia and are 
finding their way to the universities of Italy, where relatively 
large numbers of Jewish students from Eastern Europe 
have come. (The orthodox Jewish groups of Italy, which 
had given these Eastern European students generous 
hospitality, were surprised to find that the bulk of them 
were active atheists and not, as they had expected, orthodox 
Jews.) There are many tragic reports of violence towards 
and persecution of Jews in the universities of Poland. 
More lately it appears that the violent outbreaks have sub- 
sided, but have been superseded by a newly formed ‘ League 
of the Green Ribbon,’ the object of which is the boycott 
of Jews. The Roman Catholic Church had been associated 
with Polish nationalism. Now, therefore, that Poland has 
achieved freedom, non-Roman Catholics are suffering. 

The strongly anti-Semitic tone of Austria is well known. 
In Greece, friction between Greek nationalists and a large 
Jewish community in Salonika led in 1931 to rioting and 
burning of houses, the synagogue and school. It is to be 
regretted that the Orthodox Church in Rumania is strongly 
anti-Semitic. 

A curious effect of the exclusion of Jews from some of 
the American universities is the appearance in Scotland of 
numbers of American Jewish medical students, of whom 
over 250 have registered in Scottish universities. That the 
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attitude of students in general is less harsh than that of 
their elders may be gauged from the fact that in some 
places, e.g. Berlin and Warsaw, where anti-Semitism is 
strong, successful efforts have been made to bring together 
for conference Jewish and non-Jewish students. 

ZIoNIsM.—The Zionist movement has claimed much 
public attention during the past decade. 

The Balfour Declaration of 1917 was followed in due 
course by the setting up of the Jewish National Home in 
Palestine, and we have referred in another section of this 
Survey to the recent events in Palestine in which the 
Islamic consciousness of the Arab and his economic interests 
have clashed with the Zionism of the Jew. The report of 
Sir John Hope Simpson and the British White Paper were 
regarded by Jews as an attempt to crystallize the Jewish 
National Home at its present stage of development. The 
later letter of the British Prime Minister to Dr Weizmann, 
President of the World Zionist Organization, brought the 
latter back to co-operation with the Mandatory Power, but 
still left the Zionists unsatisfied on a number of issues. 
Even so, the 17th Zionist Congress, held in 1931 at Basel, 
though it appointed Mr Nahum Sokolow as President in 
place of Dr Weizmann, refrained from registering its objective 
as the attainment of an ultimate majority in Palestine, 
and agreed to use the British Government’s letter as the 
basis for further negotiations. The Revisionist section of 
Zionists had demanded a declaration by the Zionist Congress 
that the aim of Zionism is to establish a Jewish State in 
Palestine with a Jewish majority on both sides of the 
Jordan. 

As a learned writer in this Review has pointed out, 
Zionism in the thought of Jewry has taken two forms which 
may be called Eastern and Western. Western Zionism is 
political ; it lays stress upon the rights and liberty claimed 
by and accorded to the Jew. It is nationalistic and 


1 See issue for April, pp. 183-5. 
2 Dr W. ten Boom, ‘ Zionism,’ April 1930, pp. 231-40. 
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secularistic, being profoundly influenced by movements of nati 
thought prevalent among modern European nations. and 
Eastern Zionism is sometimes called ‘ practical’ or ‘ cul- Hot 
tural’; practical in the sense not that it lays more stress of 1 
on outer organization but that it desires to build a moral and 
and cultural centre in Palestine caring much less about Kas 
political status and outward freedom. The Eastern Zionists the 
are practical in the sense that ‘ they put up with Palestine thr 
as a new home, even though the establishment is not so : 
comfortable as a man would like.’ in . 
It appears that within the Jewish Agency (the representa- has 
tive body of Zionism which co-operates with the Mandatory bec 
Power) the political ideals of Western Zionism are in the sci 
ascendant. The other strain may perhaps be seen in the cla 
Hebrew University on Mount Scopus, and it is noteworthy sot 


that some of the men teaching at this centre are conspicuous int 
for the spirit of reconciliation with which they approach se 
the other communities in Palestine. th 

THE CHRISTIAN APPROACH TO JEWs.—At the Oxford fo 
meeting of the International Missionary Council in 1928 a J 
request was made that a special conference on the Christian ri, 
Approach to the Jews should be organized by the Council. o1 
This plan came to fruition in 1927 when two important fr 
conferences were held at Budapest and Warsaw, presided re 
over by Dr John R. Mott. To these conferences came n 
representatives of all the Protestant bodies engaged in work EK 
among the Jews, and the report, published under the title, b 
The Christian Approach to the Jew, is indispensable to all d 
students of the subject. One of the chief proposals made q 
both at Budapest and at Warsaw was that the International I 
Missionary Council should create a special department on t 
the Christian Approach to the Jew, devoting special atten- t 
tion to the provision of Christian literature for Jews. At : 
the Jerusalem meeting of the International Missionary ( 
Council in 1928 these proposals were considered and endorsed, 
and at the meeting of the Committee of the Council in 1929, 
at Williamstown, steps were taken to establish an inter- 
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national committee, with sections in America, Great Britain 
and the Continent, and to appoint a secretary. Dr Conrad 
Hoffmann began his duties in September 1930 as secretary 
of the Department on the Christian Approach to the Jews, 
and he has already studied Jewish missions in parts of 
Eastern Europe, conferred with Jewish mission leaders on 
the continent of Europe and in Great Britain, and carried 
through the conference at Atlantic City (see p. 344). 

AmeErica.—The disintegration of Judaism has been plain 
in America. Under the conditions of American life Judaism 
has met industrialism, where his religious peculiarities have 
been a hindrance to the Jew; he has met modern thought, 
scientific and sociological, challenging traditional Jewish 
claims ; and he has met the absorbing power of American 
society embracing all types of European and making them 
into citizens of America. Liberal and Reformed Judaism 
seeks to meet the revolt against rabbinism by discarding 
the distinctive ceremonies of traditional Jewish culture and 
focusing upon ethical monotheism as the one essential of 
Judaism. Conservative Jews in practice abandon the more 
rigorous Jewish obligations, though maintaining a theoretical 
orthodoxy. While the flood of immigrant Jews into America 
from Eastern Europe was at its height, there was a steady 
renewal of orthodoxy from the ghettos of Poland; but 
now that under the quota system the immigration from 
Eastern Europe has dwindled to a trickle, this support has 
been withdrawn, leaving a progressively weakening ortho- 
doxy. In spite of the prevalent irreligion there is in many 
quarters amongst the Jews a search for spiritual satisfaction. 
For many younger Jews of the working classes socialism 
has taken the place of Judaism, while others find satisfac- 
tion in different forms of new thought, theosophy or 
spiritualism. Thousands of Jews in New York have become 
Christian Scientists. 

The power of the Jews in the United States, not only 
numerically, but also in economic and political influence, 
is one of the main reasons for the existence of anti-Semitic 
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feeling, and the attention of Christians has for years past 
been devoted to this menacing fact. A movement for the 
promotion of goodwill, supported both by leading Jews 
and by a Committee of the Federal Council of the Evangeli- 
cal Churches in the United States, was launched with the 
purpose of promoting good relations between Jews and 
Christians. It is unfortunate that this movement, so 
excellent in itself, appears in the minds of Jews and at least 
of some Christians to have been accompanied by the dis- 
avowal on the Christian side of the Christian evangelistic 
purpose towards the Jew. In May 19381 an important 
conference was held at Atlantic City under the auspices of 
the International Missionary Council to consider the duty 
of the Christian Churches in America to the Jew. The 
Conference was attended by representatives of the Federal 
Council and of the home mission boards within whose 
sphere the work amongst the Jews would naturally fall. 
The most important fruit of this gathering was the unani- 
mous acceptance of a statement on the supreme Christian 
responsibility of sharing with the Jew the faith in Christ 
and knowledge of God in Him which is the supreme treasure 
of the Christian Church. The statement was as follows : 
We believe that having found in Jesus Christ our Redeemer the 
supreme revelation of God, and having discovered our fellowship with 
Him to be our most priceless treasure and the only adequate way to 
spiritual life, we should have an overmastering desire to share Him with 
others and very specially with those who are His own people according 
to the flesh. We therefore have a clear and compelling evangelistic 


purpose so to present Jesus Christ by word and deed to the Jews that 


they may be attracted to His personality and recognize Him as their 
Christ, as in truth He was and is. 


In view of the tendencies above mentioned a unanimous 
acceptance of such an explicit statement on this point is of 
high importance, and it was followed a few months later 
by a strong disavowal of anti-Semitism in every form by 
the leaders of practically all the larger Churches. This 
message was widely quoted in the Jewish press, and warmly 
supported by Christian communities throughout the States. 
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It will, however, not be easy to maintain steadily the 
full Christian attitude, which is both a desire to share Christ 
with the Jew and a desire to demolish those causes of fear 
and hatred which have kept Jews and Christians apart. 
Jews strongly resent the evangelistic purpose as they have 
known it, and the antithesis between ‘ goodwill’ and 
‘evangelism’ is for many, both Jews and Christians, com- 
plete, though the antithesis is neither logical nor religious. 
In preparation for the conference at Atlantic City an 
extensive survey was made under the guidance of Mr Fahs, 
Director of the Missionary Research Library, in which it 
was shown that amongst four and a quarter million Jews 
in the United States and a quarter of a million in Canada, 
Christian work is being carried on in not more than thirty 
centres, although in the States Jews are found in over nine 
thousand townships. The full knowledge of the situation 
now available shows beyond any doubt that the task for 
witnessing for Christ to the Jew in America lies upon the 
ordinary church organization. 

In January of the present year the Home Missions 
Council for North America embraced the new approach 
suggested at Atlantic City, and took steps to create a depart- 
ment on the Christian Approach to the Jews, which, it is 
hoped, will work in close harmony with the International 
Missionary Council. 

Near East.—The Near East Christian Council, though 
founded with the Moslem world mainly in mind, found it 
desirable to include work for Jews within its field, and a 
Corresponding Committee has been appointed. 

In Palestine, though immigration is somewhat decreas- 
ing, there are more than 45,000 Jews engaged in agriculture 
where ten years ago there were only 15,000. Many industries 
in Palestine, such as the Dead Sea works, the Rutenburg 
electrical works and the Haifa harbour works, are all going 
forward, though unemployment has been created in Palestine 
as elsewhere by the general economic crisis. The financial 
crisis is also decreasing the inflow of Zionist funds into 
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Palestine, and for this and other reasons immigration is at 
alow ebb. Though there is a superficial calm, a good deal 
of feeling still lies beneath the surface. There are, however, 
signs of co-operation between Arabs and Jews in the 
formation of farmers’ unions. 

It has been arranged by the Palestinian Government 
that, provided the Chief Rabbinate of Jerusalem guaran- 
tees maintenance, the entrance of rabbis into Palestine will 
be facilitated. The first to arrive under the new regulations 
came from Soviet Russia. The provisional census totals 
announced by the Palestinian Government show that there 
are 175,006 Jews residing in Palestine, 759,952 Moslems, 
90,607 Christians, and over 9000 of other groups. Jews 
form 57 per cent of the population of Jerusalem. 

Some witnesses state that the fact that the Jew is now 
in Palestine as of right, with a sense of ownership, makes 
him more friendly and more inclined to play the host to the 
Christian missionary. There is an increasing number of 
Jews in Christian schools. 

Remarkable testimony is borne by some of the mis- 
sionaries working among Moslems in North-West Africa, to 
the effect that the whole of their time could be given to 
Jews who take the initiative in calling upon them. To 
some extent this is the experience also of missionaries 
working directly among Jews in these areas. 

In Abyssinia new opportunities have arisen during the 
last ten years, largely owing to the friendliness of the 
new Emperor, Haile Selassie, who has once more allowed 
the entry of European missionaries into the districts in- 
habited by the Falasha Jews. The Church Missions to the 
Jews have been able to continue their work, with five 
European missionaries to collaborate with the indigenous 
workers, to open schools, and do elementary medical 
work. 

Special reference should be made to the growth of the 
International Hebrew Christian Alliance, which is an 
important element in the whole field of Christian work 
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among Jews. The leaders of the Alliance believe that not 
only has it stirred the Church into a new interest in Jewish 
evangelization, and afforded it new insight into what is 
happening among the Jewish people, but has altered the 
outlook of Jews with regard to Jewish missions. As Sir 
Leon Levison, the President of the Alliance, has put it: 
‘A Jew does not necessarily cease to be a Jew by race when 
he becomes a Christian by grace.’ There are 200,000 
Hebrew Christians scattered through the different countries, 
and the Alliance seeks to co-ordinate them and to consolidate 
their activities. The Alliance has held three conferences, 
of which the latest occurred in 1931 near London. The 
matters which chiefly occupied attention at this gathering 
were: Caring for young Hebrew Christians after baptism ; 
the establishment of an industrial and agricultural colony 
in Poland where young converts could be trained in trades 
and agriculture; and the establishment of a Hebrew 
Christian colony in Palestine where selected Hebrew 
Christians trained in Poland may be settled in order that 
through their life and work they may bear testimony to 
the Jews in Palestine, and to Jews throughout the world 
whose minds are centred on the Holy Land. A strong 
Commission was appointed to consider the question of 
establishing a Hebrew Christian Church in countries where 
Jewish converts are not welcome in the existing Churches. 
In addition to the facts mentioned elsewhere in these 
pages, certain developments in missionary work among 
Jews should be mentioned. The German societies with 
some help from Scandinavia and Holland have supported 
the Institutum Judaicum Delitzschianum at Leipzig, where 
under the leadership of Dr von Harling thorough study of 
Judaism and the Christian approach to it is carried on. At 
three other centres in Germany there is also opportunity 
for special Jewish studies. The four German missionary 
societies for Jews which entered into a fellowship some years 
ago are, however, threatened with grave danger by the 
refusal of the synodical authorities to grant the usual 
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collections in German churches from which the resources 
of the society were in the past mainly provided. 

The Scottish Church Mission in Prague has been rein- 
forced by the appointment of a full-time worker for the 
important student field in that city. The closing in 1930 
of the long-established Scottish Mission to the Jews in 
Constantinople was not due to any difficulty with the Jews 
but to the stringent regulations of the Turkish Government. 
A conference on Jewish mission work, held in Scotland in 
April 1931, was attended by leaders in this work from all 
British societies. Informal conversations have also taken 
place between the officers of the International Missionary 
Council and the Conference of British Missionary Societies 
and certain leaders of the English Free Churches, and it is 
hoped that these bodies which have not up till now been 
connected officially with work for Jews may later be drawn 
into it. 


Evidence comes from different centres in Europe that 


the Roman Catholic Church is beginning to pursue a new 
policy towards the Jews and is conducting definite work 
among them. 





THE SENDING COUNTRIES 


HE most conspicuous feature of the last ten years of 
missionary activity in the Christian countries of the 
West is the steady growth in the intimacy and effectiveness 
of co-operation between the missionary organizations of 
the Churches. The modern phase of this movement dates 
from the World Conference held at Edinburgh in 1910. 
The Continuation Committee set up at the close of that 
Conference developed after the war into the International 
Missionary Council, erected on the basis of representative 
missionary bodies in all the sending countries. Meetings of 
the Council were held at Lake Mohonk in 1921 and at Oxford 
in 1923, smaller committee meetings at Canterbury in 1922, 
at Atlantic City in 1925, and at Rattvik in 1926. At 
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Rattvik plans were made for holding in 1928 in Jerusalem 
an enlarged meeting of the whole Council, to which represen- 
tatives of the younger Churches of the mission fields should 
be summoned in numbers adequate to the developments 
which had occurred during the years since the Edinburgh 
conference. 

It is not necessary here to do more than refer to the 
outstanding effects of the Jerusalem Meeting. These were : 
the inclusion, to the extent of approximately one-third of 
the whole, of representatives of Christianity in Asia and 
Africa and Latin America ; the wide outreach into the whole 
field of Christian effort—evangelistic, educational, rural and 
industrial, literary and medical; the recognition of the 
anti-religious or secularist movement in the world as an 
issue of the first importance; and, on the constitutional 
side, the formation of the Committee of the Council no 
longer by nomination but by the election of the constituent 
national bodies. These national bodies now include, along 
with the associations of missionary boards in the sending 
countries, the National Christian Councils of Asia and 
Africa. 

It may be said that the Jerusalem Meeting carried to 
its logical completion the movement begun at Edinburgh, 
and provided the Christian movement throughout the world 
with an organization, still advisory in character and not 
mandatory, but representative of the Christianity of the 
whole world outside the Roman Church in its relationship 
to the great task of world evangelization. 

The decade under consideration covers some of the 
most changeful and troublous years of modern history, and 
no more can be done here than to indicate a few of the 
major problems and developments in missionary organiza- 
tion. To begin with those whose task has been, perhaps, 
the most difficult of all: the German missionary societies. 
It is a notable fact that while in 1924, the first year after 
the great inflation of the mark, the missionary income of 
Germany was about 4 million marks, in 1930 it was 7:4 
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millions, and the income of the societies altogether is now 
only 27 per cent less than it was in the year 1918. The 
German missions in the fields that remain to them have 
three-quarters of their pre-war staff; the native staff is 
increased by a quarter, and the number of native Christians 
has doubled. German missionary leaders are acutely con- 
scious of the difference in the spiritual background of German 
Christian life from that of both Britain and America. The 
suffering of masses of the people and the widespread dis- 
illusionment of the intellectual classes destroyed any ideal- 
istic belief in progress, and forced upon the German missions 
an ever-deepening understanding of the redemptive act of 
God in Christ, and the responsibility of Christianity towards 
non-Christian religions. During the last twelve months 
the extreme stringency of the economic crisis has presented 
the German mission boards with problems of the greatest 
difficulty. An authoritative German missionary leader states 
that three great difficulties confront their missions: the 
economic pressure above referred to; the political situation 
with its resultant revival of German national consciousness 
and depreciation of other races; and the influence of the 
‘ dialectic theology ’ which, in the minds of those who only 
half understand it, seems to condemn missions as a mere 
activity of a half secularized Church. 

A remarkable instance of the spirit of the German mis- 
sions was shown in 1925 when the Moravians found them- 
selves unable to resume their work in Tanganyika Territory. 
The societies included in the Missionsbund' for years put a 
percentage of their income at the disposal of the Herrnhut 
mission to enable it to carry on its work. It is hoped that 
at the bi-centenary of the Herrnhut mission during the 
present year the necessary funds may be collected to enable 
the Moravians to carry on their work independently. 

The missionary life of Switzerland has also been much 
affected by the post-war situation. Losing all its fields 


2 The German Evangelical Missionary Union, of which the Missionsausschuss 
became the nucleus in 1922. 
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except China during the war, the Basel Mission took up 
work in Southern Borneo. In 1918 the Kanarese Evangelical 
Mission was formed to continue part of the work of the 
Basel Mission in India, and behind this development lay a 
relationship of French- and German-speaking Christians in 
Switzerland which was a continual matter of concern to the 
missionary leaders. In 1928 the Indian and African fields 
of the Basel Mission were again open, and in 1927 the Kana- 
rese Mission gave up its work to the Basel Mission, which 
then resumed responsibility for its old fields. The Mission 
Suisse Romande, formerly supported only in French-Switzer- 
land, now developed its home base also in German-Switzer- 
land, and became the Mission Suisse dans l Afrique du Sud. 
The Paris Mission, which was always supported in French- 
Switzerland, also developed its base in German-Switzerland, 
since in full agreement with the Basel Mission it had taken 
up the former Basel work in the French Cameroons. The 
Swiss societies have shared with all others in the severe 
financial anxiety of the present time. 

The Paris Mission (Société des Missions évangéliques de 
Paris), supported by the bulk of the Protestants in France, 
has carried on and strengthened its work during the decade. 
Its leaders have recently pointed out that French Protestants 
have given to the foreign mission field one missionary to 
every thirteen pastors in France, a proportion probably 
only rivalled by the Moravians. 

In Belgium an important feature of the last ten years 
has been the establishment of the Bureau of the Protestant 
Missions in Congo Belge. The work of M. Henri Anet was 
described in the section on Africa in our April issue, pp. 
227-8. This work of interpretation—which in the case of 
non-Belgian Roman Catholic missions is facilitated by the 
existence of strong Belgian mother-houses or branches of 
the Orders—is of the utmost importance to those Protestant 
missions whose headquarters are in America, Great Britain 
and Scandinavia. 

In Holland, the Netherlands Missionary Council, formed 
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in 1929 in succession to the Committee of Advice, embraces 
all the Dutch Churches except the Reformed Church and 
the Christian Reformed Church which send unofficial repre- 
sentatives. The Council not only watches over the interests 
of the Dutch missions, in consultation with the Missions 
Consul in the Netherlands East Indies, but over those also 
of the Rhenish and the Basel missions in Sumatra, Nias and 
Borneo, and over the work of the Moravians in Surinam, 
now supported by the Dutch Moravian Church. A training 
school for missionaries is maintained by the societies jointly 
at Oegstgeest. There is a diminution in large contributions 
but a welcome increase in the number of small contributions. 
Missionary giving has been well maintained, though there is 
not the increase which the needs of the work demand. 

In Scandinavia there was formed in 1923 the Northern 
Missionary Council, composed of representatives of the 
missionary groups in Sweden, Norway, Finland and Denmark. 

The missions on the continent of Europe have been 
drawn together in the Continental Missions Conference, 
which met in 1921, 1925 and 1980, when France was repre- 
sented for the first time since the war. 

The most important event of the decade in Australia 
was the gathering held in Melbourne in 1926 under the 
leadership of Dr John R. Mott. The conference was the 
first occasion on which all the Australian societies came 
together for a thorough examination of the missionary work 
directed from Australia, and to seek to discover what, in 
view of the present situation in the mission fields of the 
world, was Australia’s missionary responsibility. The con- 
ference appointed a Continuation Committee out of which was 
formed in 1927 the National Missionary Council of Australia. 

In North America there was a great increase in missionary 
giving during the years immediately succeeding the war, a 
development due in part to the Inter-Church World Move- 
ment which falls just outside our period. The peak of this 
development was reached in 1920-21, and was followed by 
a decline which was accelerated during the latter half of the 
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decade. It appears that financial support of the North 
American boards was 16 per cent less in the period 1926-31 
than in 1921-25. An examination of the whole subject 
by Mr C. H. Fahs! showed that the apparent decline 
had, up to that time, been really a return to the pre-war 
ratio of missionary giving to the total ‘ benevolent’ giving 
of the Churches, and that the total givings were much in 
excess of the pre-war standard. There is, however, deep 
concern in the United States regarding the future of mis- 
sionary giving, for the decline in income has only lately 
coincided with widespread national stringency in financial 
conditions. Thoughts are being directed to the deeper 
springs of missionary conviction, as is shown in the state- 
ment framed not many weeks ago at Princeton by a group 
of leading missionary administrators, reaffirming their con- 
viction of the Christian grounds on which the missionary 
enterprise rests. It should be added that the experience 
of the different boards is by no means uniform, and that 
some have suffered far less decrease of income than others. 

In two instances we may discern the desire of American 
laymen to achieve a fresh valuation of the work done by 
missions. First, there has been carried out a survey of all 
the foreign activities of the Young Men’s and Young Women’s 
Christian Associations of America. Later, and still more 
comprehensive, there is the American Laymen’s Foreign 
Mission Enquiry. This was undertaken at the expense of 
a group of leading laymen, and extended to India, China 
and Japan, embracing the work of seven leading denomina- 
tions. The work was done in two stages: a comprehensive 
‘fact finding’ was first undertaken by trained enquirers, 
and then a body of appraisers, under the chairmanship of 
Professor Hocking of Harvard, set out to essay the task of 
valuation. The results will not be available until late in 
the present year, but are bound to affect the work of all 
missions, and not only those in the United States. 


1 See this Review for July 1927, and October 1929. 
* See Quarterly Notes, p. vi. 
24 
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In Great Britain the economic depression has been long 
continued, and it is a matter for thanksgiving that the 
missionary societies, though with an increasing sense of 
strain, have on the whole maintained their ground. The 
missionary income for the years 1926-30 is less by 1} per 
cent than that for the years 1921-25, and the changed 
economic condition of the country makes it clear that this 
result has only been gained at the cost of real sacrifice on 
the part of a multitude of givers. The increasing costs of 
missionary work have tended, as in all countries, to outrun 
the available resources, with the result that reductions have 
been made; and the change in the value of sterling has 
severely affected in recent months all mission work carried 
on in countries still using the gold standard. 

In such a time it is worthy of special note that the 
China Inland Mission, believing that the need of China called 
for a large increase in its missionary force, asked for two 
hundred new missionaries and has just sent out the full 
number. The total sum needed for outfit and passage was 
also contributed and the normal receipts of the mission were 
not diminished. 

Within the Church of England a development to be 
noted is found in the growth of the Missionary Council, set 
up in 1921 by the National Assembly. The chief work of 
the Council has been to lay before the Church of England a 
‘World Call,’ based on investigation in all the great fields, 
and an attempt to awaken the whole Church to its responsi- 
bility. A considerable increase in gifts and offer of service 
followed, but has not been maintained. Constitutionally 
the Missionary Council has the task of relating the great 
societies, through which practically all the missionary work 
of the Church is done, to the constitutional bodies of the 
Church through which normally its corporate responsibility 
should be expressed. 

Much attention has been given during this period to the 
subject of the training of missionaries. In Great Britain 
one of the first results of the Edinburgh Conference was the 
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formation of the Board of Study for the Preparation of 
Missionaries. Though the Board no longer continues in its 
earlier form, the combined thinking of which it was the 
organ has had large effect in the policies of the missionary 
societies, and provision continues to be made for common 
action in regard to certain aspects of the work, such as 
training in moral and social hygiene and preparation for 
rural work. Similarly, in North America there appeared 
the Board of Missionary Preparation, which focused the 
thought of the boards on this subject for some years. Later, 
as in Great Britain, it was found that progress centred in 
certain places and co-operation is maintained by occasional 
special conferences. An international conference on mis- 
sionary preparation held at Selly Oak, Birmingham, in 1924, 
was attended by representatives of Belgium, Denmark, 
Finland, France, Germany, Holland, Norway, Sweden and 
Switzerland, as well as Great Britain, and memoranda were 
supplied from America. In 1929 a gathering of representa- 
tives of North American boards was held at Pocono Manor 
to consider the whole question of missionary training. In 
America much attention has recently been given to training 
missionaries for rural work, and special facilities have been 
offered by Cornell University, while the recently founded 
Agricultural Missions Foundation is devoting attention to 
the subject. In Great Britain the Selly Oak group of 
colleges is offering training in this as in a wide range of 
other subjects. 

There has been a considerable increase in Great Britain 
and among the continental societies of recognition of the 
importance of anthropological studies, including the question 
of sexual hygiene, in the training of the missionary, par- 
ticularly for work in tribal societies or where the tribal 
economy is being disintegrated by contact with western life. 
In this work the co-operation of men of science and of 
government administrators has been freely obtained. 

Language training has been mainly concentrated in 
joint centres in the language areas, though the undoubted 
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success of the London School of Oriental Studies and of 
certain schools on the Continent has led to the conviction 
that where adequate facilities are not found on the field, 
and in the case of those for whom leisure for language study 
on the field is difficult to secure, study at home may be best. 
On the efficiency of the language training as a whole it is 
impossible to generalize, but it should be said that some of 
those best able to judge consider that too low a standard 
is still tolerated. 

A remarkable feature has been the steady rise in the 
number of those who take special training—frequently 
educational — during their first furlough. Increasingly 
boards are regarding the first furlough as a period primarily 
to be spent in further training in the light of field experience. 

The co-operation on an interdenominational and inter- 
national scale of missionary boards and societies cannot be 
entirely separated from the question of ecclesiastical union, 
though the consideration of church union and its related 
issues of faith and order have been left to the movement 
known by the name of ‘ Lausanne’ and not included within 
the purview of the missionary co-operative bodies. All 
experience, however, demonstrates that those who have 
become habituated to common action become progressively 
impatient of organic division. In other parts of this Survey 
are recorded the advances made in different parts of the 
world by the indigenous Churches towards completer union, 
and the Jerusalem Meeting called attention to the urgency 
of the whole matter. Important developments have taken 
place both in North America and in Europe. In 1925 the 
United Church of Canada came into being, composed of the 
Congregational and Methodist Churches of Canada, together 
with a majority of the Presbyterian Church. The union of 
the Congregational and Christian Churches in the United 
States in 1981 was a matter of official negotiation. In 
Scotland, after years of preparation, the Church of Scotland 
and the United Free Church were re-united, and in the autumn 
of 1982 similar careful negotiations are to result in the 
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consummation of the union of the three great branches of 
the Methodist Church in England. At the Lambeth con- 
ferences of bishops of the Church of England in 1920 and 
1980, prolonged consideration was given to the problem of 
union, both in relation to the episcopal Churches such as the 
Orthodox and the Old Catholics and to the non-episcopal 
Churches. Intercommunion with the Old Catholics is now 
agreed, and considerable progress has been made in regard 
to intercommunion with the Orthodox. So far, no scheme 
of union between episcopal and non-episcopal Christians 
has attracted nearly so widespread attention and study as 
that framed in South India, to which the Lambeth Con- 
ference of 1930 devoted much labour.! 

Of conferences at the ‘home base’ there have been 
many. Mention may be made especially of the Scottish 
Churches’ Missionary Congress held in Glasgow in 1922; 
of the great missionary Convention held at Washington in 
1925 under the auspices of the Foreign Missions Conference 
of North America; of the Melbourne Missionary Conference 
of 1926; and of the Continental Missions Conferences. Two 
great gatherings dealt with the Christian relation to politics, 
economics and citizenship: one at Birmingham in 1924, 
familiarly known as ‘ Copec,’ and the other (international 
in membership) at Stockholm in 1925, to which came not 
only representatives of the Churches of the West (except 
that of Rome) but also those of the Eastern Orthodox 
Church. In 1927 was held at Lausanne the Conference on 
Faith and Order. In the death of Bishop Brent who was 
the inspiration of the Faith and Order movement, and of 
Archbishop Séderblom who performed the same office for 
* Stockholm,’ international Christendom suffered irreparable 
loss. In 1981 the American Presbyterian Mission held a 
conference at Lakeville to which were summoned both 
missionaries and representatives of the different fields in 
which the board works, for thorough discussion of its policies ; 
and in the same year at Delaware the Methodist Episcopal 

2 See section of this Survey relating to India, in the issue for January 1932. 
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Church consummated a remarkably thorough process of 
study of the Christian message, on the basis of the work 
done at Jerusalem. 

Reference has been made in different parts of our Survey 
to certain moral and social questions, such as the traffic in 
alcoholic drink and drugs, the question of slavery and the 
evil of commercialized vice, to which the missionary move- 
ment is vitally related. In regard to these and other 
matters international action is carried on through the League 
of Nations at Geneva, and it may be convenient here to 
summarize some of the leading developments in the last ten 
years. 

Narcotics.—In Article 23 C of the League Covenant 
the League is entrusted with a general supervision of inter- 
national agreements concerning traffic in opium and nar- 
cotics. In order to enable the League to fulfil this task 
the First Assembly (1920) instituted a special organ: The 
Advisory Committee on Traffic in Opium and other Danger- 
ous Drugs. Since then the efforts against the opium evil 
have had a permanent international platform. For a 
number of years the economic point of view was predominant 
in the Committee, as only those countries were represented 
on it which, being producers or manufacturers, had to defend 
an economic interest in the opium question. During these 
years the activities of the League were restricted to collecting 
information on the situation in the various countries, as to 
measures taken and laws enacted against the abuse of 
narcotics, as to the illicit traffic and seizures and, finally, 

as to data concerning the operation of import and export 
certificate systems. Thus elaborate statistics were de- 
veloped and the knowledge of existing facts gradually 
increased. The greatest achievement along this line was 
perhaps the setting up of a fixed estimated quota of the 
per capita medical consumption of narcotics, thus making 
known the world requirements for medical and scientific 
needs. 

No efforts, however, were made to enforce the main 
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principle of the Hague Convention, which was the limitation 
of the manufacture of prepared opium and narcotics. Con- 
sequently it was impossible to combat the illicit traffic 
effectively. The failure to achieve any substantial improve- 
ment of the situation roused public opinion, and in 1924 
two conferences were convened in Geneva, one on opium- 
smoking and the other on narcotics. These conferences 
achieved only limited success. The first resulted in an 
agreement to suppress opium-smoking within fifteen years 
after the poppy-growing countries had succeeded in prevent- 
ing illegitimate exports of raw opium—not, it must be said, 
an early prospect. The second conference introduced a 
somewhat stricter control of the traffic in narcotics, through 
a system of certificates for exports and imports and of 
licences for manufacture and home trade, with a permanent 
central board empowered to exact information from the 
different countries. 

In 1926 for the first time a non-producing and non- 
manufacturing country was represented on the Opium 
Advisory Committee. Gradually the consuming countries 
began to realize their own interests in and their responsi- 
bility towards the opium problem. A conference on nar- 
cotics, held in the summer of 1981, succeeded in adopting a 
Convention providing practical measures for the limitation 
and control of the manufacture of narcotic drugs, the limit 
being the requirements for medical and scientific needs. 
The new Convention is a milestone which marks the first 
real success in the international fight against narcotics under 
the auspices of the League of Nations. What remains to 
be achieved is the adoption of the Convention by as many 
States as possible. 

Up to the present the narcotic problem has been very 
much in the foreground and almost nothing has been achieved 
with regard to the suppression of opium-smoking. In 1928 
it was decided to send a commission to the Far East to make 
an enquiry into its control. The commission was sent out, 
though China refused to receive it, and produced a valuable 
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report. In November 1931 a conference was called together 
at Bangkok to consider this report and the suggestions made 
therein for government measures which would ensure 
stricter control of opium-smoking. This conference was a 
failure, and in practice declared that nothing could be done 
as long as the excessive production of opium, mainly in 
China and Persia, feeds the illicit traffic. 

The first small step in the direction of limiting opium 
production has already been made, as a resolution was 
passed in the last Assembly of the League asking the Opium 
Advisory Committee to gather material in preparation for a 
conference on the limitation of opium production. 

SLAVERY.—The recent movement against slavery dates 
from the first resolution regarding slavery moved in the 
Assembly of the League of Nations. Then came the enquiry 
undertaken at the instruction of the Council of the League 
by the Temporary Slavery Commission. Following the issue 
of their report a Convention was prepared which binds the 
signatories ‘to prevent and suppress the slave trade’ and 
* to bring about . . . as soon as possible the complete abolition 
of slavery in all its forms.’ But the League of Nations is 
not satisfied with the progress of the work of abolition, and 
decided during the last Assembly (1931) to appoint a new 
Commission to examine the position with regard to slavery. 
A good deal of somewhat startling material is likely to be 
laid before this Commission, for the task of abolishing 
slavery throughout the world is by no means accomplished, 
although 1938 will complete one hundred years since the 
movement led by Wilberforce brought about the abolition 
of slavery in British dominions. Even to-day more than 
five million persons are owned as property; they are held 
under a series of slave systems which have behind them the 
sanction of centuries, and the slaves are still frequently the 
victims of the most atrocious treatment. 

COMMERCIALIZED VicE.—The League of Nations in 1920 
took over the task of enquiring into and suppressing traffic 
in women and children, under Article 28 of the Covenant. 
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An Advisory Committee (now divided into two: the Advisory 
Committee for the Protection and Welfare of Children and 
Young People, and the Traffic in Women Committee) 
was set up, and in June 1921 an international conference 
was convened in Geneva. Recommendations from this 
conference were submitted to the League Assembly in 
September 1921, which drew up an International Conven- 
tion strengthening and extending the earlier Conventions of 
1904 and 1910, and providing machinery for the super- 
vision of the execution of international agreements. Accord- 
ing to the Tenth Report (published May 29th, 1931) of the 
Traffic in Women Committee, thirty-five governments— 
apart from colonies, possessions and mandated territories— 
have signed the Convention of 1921, which is now the 
charter of the international campaign against the traffic. 
This Committee is engaged in activities to ensure the ad- 
hesion to this Convention of the member and non-member 
States of the League. It is also seeking to make the Con- 
vention more effective and to strengthen it by amend- 
ments as soon as official opinion shall be ready for such 
amendments. 

The work of the Committee has demonstrated the vital 
connexion between the existence of ‘ licensed ’ or ‘ tolerated ’ 
houses and a traffic in women. In 1925 a special Committee 
of Experts was appointed to make investigations in Europe, 
South America, Egypt and North Africa on this point. 
The result of these investigations was published in two 
parts, in 1927 and 1928, and it is not too much to say that 
it shocked the conscience of the world, for it proved the 
existence of an extensive traffic in women and girls, organized 
by third parties who were making large profits out of this 
form of human slavery. A similar investigation into con- 
ditions in the Near and Far East has just been concluded, 
but the report is not yet available. 

Through the work of the League it is increasingly becom- 
ing recognized that all the measures of State-regulated prosti- 
tution are morally indefensible, medically useless and socially 
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pernicious, leading to the corruption of youth and the traffic 
in women. 

We may here draw attention to the formation by the 
International Missionary Council, in 1930, of a Department 
of Industrial and Social Research and Counsel, following a 
resolution agreed upon at the Jerusalem Meeting. The 
largest single task yet committed to this Department is the 
study of the new situation created in Northern Rhodesia 
by the development of the copper belt, referred to in the 
African section of this Survey.' In addition to this the 
directors of the Department have been building up an 
information service, corresponding with missions in all 
parts of the world, and co-operating both with the research 
activities of the Stockholm movement and of the World 
Committees of the Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. in Geneva, and 
with the different organs of the League of Nations and the 
International Labour Office, on such matters as forced 
labour, opium and the many issues which are covered by 
the work of the Permanent Mandates Commission. 

Missionary activity, itself in the widest sense of the word 
international, can never afford to ignore the progress of 
international co-operation and friendship in other fields. 
We do not forget that recent years have seen the formula- 
tion of the Covenant of the League, the Kellogg-Briand Pact 
for the Renunciation of War, the Statute of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice, the General Act of Arbitra- 
tion and Conciliation, the Protocol for Financial Assistance 
to States Victims of Aggression and the World Disarmament 
Conference. 

Though the decade has seen much failure in the attempts 
to secure both disarmament and economic readjustment 
through international action, the importance of the gains 
should not be minimized. Beneath the cumbersome machine 
of international relationships it is not hard to see the striving 
of the common people for a different order of society. 

1 See this Review for April 1932. 
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THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH 


\ WRITER in the issue for March 1982 of Revue 
d’ Histoire des Missions begins thus : 


One of the most notable phenomena characteristic of the history 
of missions in the last hundred years is the irresistible outward thrust 
towards distant fields on the part of almost all the congregations and 
institutes, whether religious or secular (translation). 


And Father Brou goes on to illustrate the truth of his 
thesis, giving as one example an outline of the Jesuit mis- 
sionary work from 1814, when ‘ rien absolument ne lui restait 
de son ancien et vaste apanage missionnaire,’ and when 
‘quant au chiffre des missionnaires, il ne dépassait pas une 
vingtaine en 1831,’ to 1980, when Jesuit missionaries numbered 
2590, of whom 1576 were priests. Similar figures can be 
given for other missionary Orders, both of men and, more 
particularly perhaps, of women, whose Orders have increased 
from two or three to about 450. 

The above is given as an introduction, to show that the 
great forward movement in the missionary work of the 
Roman Catholic Church during the last ten years is a leap 
for which momentum has been gathering throughout a 
century. In this Church, by the very fact of its being 
world wide and yet unified under one head, a force at the 
centre makes itself felt in every country; in this case 
the force at the centre is a passion for missions in the heart 
of the present Pope, Pius x1, whose ten years’ pontificate 
coincides with the decade under review. The manner in 
which this passion is finding outlet and expression in every 
part of the world, together with the settlement of the Roman 
Question in 1929, have already marked out Pius x1 as a great 
leader. That second clause bears an intimate relation to 
the first, for by the Financial Convention which was part 
of the settlement, the sum of 1750 million lire (174 millions 
sterling, or 874 million dollars) was paid by the Italian 
1A. Brou, S.J., ‘La Marée montante des Missions depuis Cent Ans,’ pp. 46-52. 
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State to the Holy See, and was largely devoted to funds in 
aid of missions. Further special funds were subscribed 
for missions in the same year to commemorate the fiftieth 
anniversary of the ordination as priest of ‘ the missionary 
Pope.’ 

The signing in February 1929 of the three documents ! 
which constituted the settlement of the Roman Question 
brought to an end an estrangement which had lasted since 
1870, during the whole of which time each successive Pope, 
considering himself the prisoner of the State, had voluntarily 
confined himself to the immediate precincts of the Vatican 
Palace. Immediately on the signature, the changed 
relations were signified by the present Pope’s driving 
through Rome. The Vatican is now equipped with tele- 
phones, a private wireless installation and an electrical 
apparatus for ringing the church bells; and a micro- 
phone and loud speakers have been installed in St Peter’s. 
The Vatican city has also its railway station and post office. 

Of the encyclical letters issued by the Pope which bear 
reference, directly or indirectly, to missionary work, mention 
must be made of five. 

As a sequel to and expansion of Maximum IIlud, issued 
by the late Pope Benedict xv in 1919, Rerum Ecclesia 
appeared in 1926. Both these pronouncements were widely 
circulated and called out much comment. The former 
deplored the fact that the results of missionary work had 
not been commensurate with the magnificent effort put 
forth by the Church, and recommended the adoption of a 
fourfold policy: a rapid occupation of new and wider 
areas, a subdivision of large areas among more societies, 
a closer contact between the different societies, and a more 
determined effort to establish in all lands not only a native 
clergy, but a native hierarchy. The encyclical ended on a 
note of urgency: existing methods of training native 


1A Conciliation Treaty, recognizing the sovereign jurisdiction of the Holy See 
over the Vatican city ; the Financial Convention referred to above, as a final settle- 
ment of all financial relations ; and a Concordat, settling the conditions governing 
questions relating to religion and the Church in Italy. 
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clergy must be reorganized. Starting from the position 
of his predecessor, Pius x1 developed it in Rerum Ecclesie. 
The first part of the encyclical was an exhortation to pre- 
lates of the Church at home to face the fact of the need of 
the world for Christ and the comparative paucity of mis- 
sionaries. The second part has been thus described : 


The second part of the encyclical is primarily addressed to the ‘ Prefects 
and Vicars Apostolic ’ working in non-Christian lands, and greatly stresses 
the urgency of training a native clergy, a work which, indeed, is stated to 
be the first duty of missionary leaders. Such training naturally predicates 
the establishment of seminaries where they do not already exist. The 
desirability and possibility of training Chinese, Indians or Africans to 
hold the same position as that of western priests is firmly stated. Diffi- 
culties are foreseen, objections are met, obedience to the papal dictum 
on the part of the missionaries is of course taken for granted, and there is 
an assumption of unquestioning response. The whole tone, indeed, is 
that of ‘I have said; you will act,’ possible only in the Roman Catholic 
Church, (This Review for January 1928, 219-20.) 


The encyclical of February 1930 (first issued in Italian 
in December 1929) on the Christian Education of Youth 
(Divini illius Magistri), reiterates the claim that 


God Himself has made the Church sharer in the divine magisterium, 
and, by a special privilege, granted her immunity from error; hence she 
is mistress of men, supreme and absolutely sure, and she has inherent 
in herself an inviolable right to freedom in teaching. 


The principles of education which follow from this 
claim are laid down and the rights of the Church in education 
are considered in relation to those of the family and of the 
State. This pronouncement affects the educational work 
of missions everywhere, and in particular played a part in 
the Catholic Action controversy referred to later in this 
Survey (see below, pp. 366-7). 

The third encyclical to be noted was on Christian 
Marriage (Casti Connubii) issued in December 1930. It took 
its stand on the divine institution and therefore indis- 
solubility of marriage; marriage is a sacrament, not to be 
considered a human institution, therefore all kinds of 
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experimental or temporary ‘ marriage’ are abhorrent and 
to be condemned ; all means of contraception other than 
continence and all methods of birth prevention are abso- 
lutely forbidden as wholly contrary to God’s will. This 
pronouncement obviously has its bearings on the life and 
work of the Church among non-Christian communities. 

Quadragesimo Anno, issued in May 1931, in commemora- 
tion of the fortieth anniversary of the promulgation of the 
famous encyclical Rerum Novarum of Leo x1, deals with 
the Social Order. It stresses the fundamental relationship 
between God and man in human life as against a mechanistic 
conception; it lays down principles for the relationship 
of capital and labour, and denounces ‘ socialism ’ (by which 
is understood a conception of human society as a community 
‘instituted merely for the sake of the advantages it brings 
to mankind,’ which ignores the Catholic conception of man 
as ‘under an authority ordained by God,’ and relies on 
‘compulsion of the most excessive kind’). This encyclical 
is closely related to labour questions, upon which missionary 
priests have spoken strongly, vigorously protesting against 
exploitation. 

The fifth encyclical to be mentioned here was issued 
in July 1931, during the dispute with the Italian Government 
over Catholic Action. This is the name of an association 
with branches for adults and juniors which the Church 
insisted was non-political, but which the Italian Government 
declared to be political in aim and anti-Fascist in character. 
Acting on that declaration the Government had dissolved 
the Azitone Cattolica youth organizations, in May 1931. The 
encyclical Non Abbiamo Bisogno was the Vatican’s reply, 
re-emphasizing the non-political nature of the association 
and denouncing the Government’s action as an attempt to 
remove Italian youth from the influence of the Church. 
Finally an agreement was reached in September, by which 
Azione Cattolica was declared to be a diocesan society under 
the immediate supervision of the bishops, who alone were to 
appoint local directors ; and no one might be so appointed 
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who had ever belonged to a party opposed to the Fascist 
régime. The juvenile clubs were permitted to re-open 
under certain conditions (one being the prohibition of 
athletic activities), but they were to confine themselves 
to ‘ occupations of recreative or educational character with 
a religious purpose ’—a phrase capable of wide interpretation. 
As the correspondent of The Times wrote on September 8rd : 


The concessions made by the Vatican are certainly important ; but, 
as the real issue between the Church and the Fascist State is not the 
supposed political activities of the Azione Cattolica—if, indeed, they 
have ever been serious—but the philosophy of life in which Italians are 
to be trained, a clause that restores to the Church one of its means of 
moulding the character of the young out of school hours suggests that 
the Vatican has safeguarded itself in the one matter that is vital. 


The agreement reached has significance from the fact 
that branches of Catholic Action are found in various parts 
of the world (a branch with the title, ‘The Guild of the 
Blessed Martyrs of Uganda,’ was recently formed in that 
country ; China and Japan also have branches), and the 
agreement is likely to form a precedent if difficulties arise 
elsewhere. 

Three missionary associations which were especially 
recommended in the encyclical Rerum Ecclesie have, as 
a natural consequence, won increasing support during 
the decade. They are: the Society for the Propagation of 
the Faith (Opus a Fidei Propagatione), the Society of the 
Holy Childhood (Opus Sancte Infantie) and the Society 
of St Peter (Opus Sancti Petri). The first named cele- 
brated its centenary in 1922. Founded as a French society, 
its administration had been carried on from Paris and 
Lyons until Pope Pius x1 transferred the central administra- 
tion to Rome and placed it under a General Council. It is 
being increasingly supported, especially in America. Special 
messages have been sent out to Roman Catholic children 
throughout the world, who support the Society of the Holy 
Childhood, to encourage them in giving through this channel 
for the nurture and education of orphans and other needy 
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children, which continues to be so marked a feature of the 
work of this Church in all lands. The Society of St Peter 
supports seminaries for training native priests. It was 
put under the direction of the Sacred Congregation of 
Propaganda in 1920. It draws especially large support 
from France and Holland. The new building of the Urban 
College of Propaganda, for training native clergy, was 
opened in Rome in 1981. It already has 180 students 
drawn from 30 countries. 

Another society dear to the heart of the Pope is the 
Clergy Missionary Union (Unio Cleri pro Missionibus). 
It is understood to be desired by His Holiness that every 
priest should be a member, arranging regularly in his parish 
for missionary sermons and instruction, and for the 
observance of the annual Day of Prayer for missions 
(instituted in 1927, the penultimate Sunday in October), 
and in every way keeping before his people the challenge 
and facts of missions. Ireland leads in membership: out 
of 3277 diocesan and regular priests in 1931, no fewer 
than 2950 were members of the Unio Cleri. 

Two recent summonses to the world to recognize the 
place in its life claimed by the Church must not go without 
mention. First, the missionary exhibition in the Vatican 
gardens in 1925. Held under the egis of the Pope himself, 
it was made the object of careful preparation. The 
exhibition illustrated the whole work of the Church over- 
seas and was also of considerable ethnological interest and 
value. It was held during the Sacred Year, which always 
brings a multitude from many nations to Rome, so that 
the attention of thousands was thus directed in a striking 
way to the missionary work of the Church. A good deal 
of the material gathered for the exhibition has been pre- 
served in a permanent missionary museum in Rome. 

Again, the opportunity offered by the French Colonial 
Exhibition in 1981 was taken advantage of to the full. All 
missionary societies with a mother-house in France co- 
operated under the director in Paris of the Propagation de 
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la Fot in a ‘ pavilion of missions,’ in which was beautifully 
carried out the idea of the growth of the Church through 
the ages. The chapel in the pavilion was constantly used 
for impressive services—as when a meeting of the Clergy 
Union, numbering some 1000 priests, took place in it. The 
thought of the rule of God at the very heart of empire 
was sedulously cultivated. This building has become a 
permanent church in Paris. 

The Vatican exhibition in 1925 was the occasion for 
bringing up to date Father Bernard Arens’ Handbuch der 
Katholischen Missionen. Five volumes of Bibliotheca 
Missionum were completed by the great missionary bibliog- 
rapher Dr Robert Streit, O.M.J., before his death in 19380, 
and a new revised edition of the Atlas Hierarchicus was 
published in Italian in 1926, and in Spanish, English, 
French and German in succeeding years. Missiones 
Catholice, the latest published issue of Roman Catholic 
mission statistics, appeared in 19380. During the decade a 
scholarly quarterly in French, Revue d’ Histoire des Missions, 
has been launched (1924); and in Italian, Il Pensiero 
Missionario (1929); the German quarterly Zeitschrift fiir 
Missionswissenschaft is some years older (1911); the three 
together provide an excellent record and review of Roman 
Catholic missions, but a periodical of the same calibre in 
English is still lacking. In 1928 a missionary press bureau 
—Agenzia Fides-—was started in Rome under pontifical 
auspices. News sent in must be guaranteed by a mis- 
sionary bishop, and is disseminated weekly (principally to 
editors) in typewritten sheets. While a good deal of the 
news is of a transient and popular nature, the bureau 
furnishes a useful purpose in getting information about 
missions into the Roman Catholic religious press and keeping 
missions in the mind of readers. 

The need of creating and sustaining among students 
a vital interest in missions has received recognition by 
the establishment of national student missionary associa- 
tions in different countries, those in America, England, 
25 
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France, Germany and Belgium being particularly strong. 
These were organized in 1929 into the International Asso- 
ciation of Catholic Students, with headquarters at Fribourg. 

A society was founded in Germany in 1927, the Missions- 
Verkehr- Arbeitsgemeinschaft, or Miva, for providing missions 
with modern means of transport. By the end of 1981 it 
had already provided 83 motor-cars, 20 motor-cycles, 5 
steamers and 2 hydroplanes (for use among the Pacific 
islands). 

At Christmas of 1930 a union was formed to encourage 
and direct the prayers of sick people who, unable to be 
missionaries themselves, are prepared to intercede continu- 
ally for missions. L’Union des ‘ Malades Missionnaires,’ 
directed from the seminary in Paris of the Missions Etran- 
géres, has made a great appeal. 

The reference made above to the missionary houses in 
France is a reminder that in 1929 provision was made in 
the French Government Budget (not without strong opposi- 
tion) for bringing back to France the mother-houses of 
certain specified missionary Orders, and granting them some 
ecclesiastical property. It was stipulated that any Order 
thus returning to France must give an undertaking to work 
only outside France-in-Europe. 

The events of 1981 and 19382 in Spain are fresh in the 
memory of all. With the establishment of the Republic 
the whole question of the status and work of the Church 
came to the forefront. In October 1931 the newly elected 
Cortes carried by 287 votes to 45 Article III of the new 
Constitution : ‘ There shall be no State religion.’ Article XXV 
was also passed, granting liberty of conscience to all and 
limiting the activities of ‘ cults’ to their own ‘ temples.’ 
The budget for the clergy was to disappear in two years, 
and steps were taken for reducing ecclesiastical stipends. 

As regards the Society of Jesus, a decree of January 24th, 
1982, disbanded and deprived it of all juridical personality. 
Its property has reverted to the State to be used for educa- 
tional and charitable purposes. This action must inevitably 
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affect the missions carried on by the Spanish Jesuits in 
China, India, Latin America and the Pacific. 

Belgium, more especially the University of Louvain, 
has been a centre from which a number of new activities 
on behalf of missions have been launched in recent years. 
Among these is the Association Universitaire Catholique 
pour V Aide aux Missions, founded in 1925 with the aim 
of stimulating interest in missions, based on knowledge 
and issuing in prayer and service. Under the name of 
L’ Aucam, the association has grown and spread, publishing 
an excellent monthly paper and many brochures on mis- 
sionary subjects, and organizing study circles and student 
conferences. Out of L’Aucam, in 1926, grew La Fondation 
Medicale de V Université de Louvain Au Congo (La Fomulac), 
which has already been instrumental in building the two 
mission hospitals at Kisantu (1927) and Katana (1929) 
in Belgian Congo. Again, La Semaine de Missiologie de 
Louvain was founded in 1923, and brings together each 
summer an increasing number of missionaries for con- 
ference on matters nearly affecting their work. 

In Belgium again—from the Benedictine Abbey of 
St Andrew Lophem lez Bruges—a movement called ‘ Con- 
templation and the Apostolate’ was born in 1930. Its 
object is to link missionary territories to monasteries of 
contemplation (Trappist, Carmelite, etc.) which will make 
them the subject of constant prayer. Within a few months 
150 territories had been ‘adopted’ by communities in the 
West. 

The most notable example of the development of a 
sense of responsibility for missions is seen in the United 
States, where the rapidity with which the Church has 
turned to foreign missions since the close of the war is 
amazing. Nearly 20 per cent of its adult members to-day 
support the Society for the Propagation of the Faith, which 
draws nearly 14 million dollars—more than one-third of 
all its subscriptions—from the United States. No other 
country can show so large a proportion of missionary 
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supporters. The Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade, 
founded in 1917, and the American Catholic Students’ 
Foreign Mission League have been expanding, and spreading 
interest not only among students but in towns and parishes. 
Missionary training institutions at Techny, near Chicago ; 
at Maryknoll, New York; at Los Angeles and San 
Francisco and at other centres have been growing. One 
result of this increase of enthusiasm is to be seen in China. 
The University of Peking was established in 1925 by the 
American Benedictines; and American Jesuits have been 
taking over work in other parts of China from French, 
Italian and German Orders. The recently formed Catholic 
Medical Mission Board of New York collects and sends out 
large supplies of drugs and appliances to mission stations. 

Several new missionary training houses have also been 
opened in England in the last few years. 

There has been during the decade a marked develop- 
ment of medical missions which had not been given much 
place until several years after the war, missionaries almost 
always being priests, lay brothers of religious Orders or 
nuns, among whose ranks qualified medical men and women 
were rare. Both priests and nuns who were to work in 
remote districts were sometimes given an elementary training, 
but fully qualified missionaries and equipped hospitals were 
few. The Pope himself pointed to the need for developing 
this branch of work, in opening the Vatican exhibition, and 
the matter was immediately taken up. An institution was 
started in 1922, and took possession of a fine permanent 
building in 1928, in connexion with the university and 
hospital of Wurzburg, to give medical students—both men 
and women—special spiritual and technical training for 
missionary work. Lille University started in 1928 an 
annual six weeks’ free medical course for missionaries. 
Medical laymen and women are now beginning to find a 
missionary vocation. The enthusiasm of Belgian youth 
which has led to medical work in the Congo was mentioned 
above (see p. 371). The Belgian Government co-operated 
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closely with the missions in establishing the Kisantu and 
Katana hospitals, which train African students and also 
admit newly qualified Belgians to a year of further study of 
tropical medicine in Africa. To quote from a comment in 
this Review for January 1928 : 


The choice of site was largely determined by the mutual benefits to be 
gained from the presence of a large and well-established mission station. 
The presence of the mission schools will ensure a steady flow of African 
students, men and women, into the medical school; the mission will also 
provide facilities for the spiritual and religious direction of the students, 
without which the missionaries would be most reluctant to pass on their 
students for training. On the other hand, the presence of a well-equipped 
hospital with a research department cannot fail to prove of incalculable 
value to the whole colony (p. 224). 


In China an American Catholic Medical Missionary 
Council has been set up, and is recruiting qualified Chinese 
for the mission hospitals of the Church. A new mission 
hospital was opened at the close of 1931 in Tokyo. A 
mission hospital was recently opened at Ernakulam, South 
India. The medical school at Dakar, founded in 1919, added 
new buildings in 1928, better to provide for training African 
assistants and nurses. These are only some among recent 
medical missionary developments. 

The most marked feature of Roman Catholic work 
during the decade has perhaps been the attention given 
to training native clergy, in accordance with the Pope’s 
firmly expressed instructions in the second part of Rerum 
Ecclesia. This has meant a great increase in the number 
of seminaries. The training of a priest in the Roman 
Catholic Church takes anything from ten to twenty years ; 
and of those who enter a junior seminary as lads, few 
emerge from the final stages of the course of training fully 
qualified for ordination. The study of Latin is a difficulty 
with many, the acceptance of the celibate rule is a barrier 
for many more. Yet in China, Japan and Korea, in India 
and in all parts of Africa, in Latin America and the islands 
of the Pacific, year by year new seminaries, new religious 
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houses of the old Orders, new native Orders are being 
established.1. And year by year there is flowing out a 
steady though as yet small stream of native priests, lay 
brothers, members of missionary Orders, together with 
many missionary sisters, of all races and tongues. The 
field has been carefully considered in each country and a 
policy of establishing regional seminaries has been adopted. 
Thus, to take a few instances from Africa, regional 
seminaries are established at Mariannhill (1925) for Natal, 
near Mariathal (1931) for Barotseland, at Lemfu and Mayidi 
(1981) for Belgian Congo, at Dakar (1930) for Senegal, at 
Nyeri for Kenya; and others are planned. The same 
programme is being followed in every country. 

With regard to appointing indigenous bishops, China 
is far ahead. Political events in China and the develop- 
ment of a strong anti-foreign sentiment early in the decade 
made it likely that on Chinese leadership depended the 
growth, if not the very existence, of the Church. It had 
to be made clear to all that it was not an institution intro- 
duced from without, of which the higher posts would always 
be retained for foreigners, but was Chinese. Hence the 
consecration of the first six Chinese bishops together, in 
Rome in 1926, was a spectacular event which made a great 
impression throughout China—and in other lands also. 
Within four years three of the six had died, but seven more 
have taken their, and other, places. With one exception 
vicariates have been divided, the new vicariate being put in 
charge of the new Chinese bishop. The exception is the 
vicariate of Paotingfu, which was transferred to the new 
Vicar Apostolic Joseph Chow in 1931, some of the Vincentian 
missionaries remaining to work under him. 

The first Roman Catholic Japanese bishop was con- 
secrated to Nagasaki in 1927. One Indian bishop was 
consecrated to Mangalore in 1981, on the death of his 


1 It is impossible to give here a list of the scores of these institutions. Seminaries 
in Borneo, in Indo-China, in the Gilbert and Samoan Islands, in Nyasaland, in Ruanda, 
in Jamaica and in British Honduras, as well as in the countries, great and small, of 
the Far East, may be taken at random as examples of recent development. 
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predecessor, also an Indian. Archbishop Ivanios. and 
Bishop Theophilus of the Jacobite Church in South India 
were received into the Church of Rome in 1980, and retain 
their rank. Neither Korea nor Indo-China (which has 
about 1200 native to 370 foreign priests) nor Africa has yet 
a native bishop. 

The situation in India up to 1929 was that the bishops 
in the three dioceses of Goa, Cochin and Mylapore, being 
in Portuguese territory, might only be Portuguese. The 
old agreement to this effect between the Holy See and 
Portugal was abrogated in that year. With regard to the 
Jacobite Church in South India, the entry of the Arch- 
bishop and many of his flock into the Roman Church 
has naturally been the subject of great rejoicing in the latter. 
This secession is in part due to the fact that the Jacobite 
Church is itself torn by litigation at the present time. If 
negotiations now in progress should result in a re-united 
Jacobite Church, the chief incentive to a Rome-ward move 
will have disappeared. 

The Church lays great stress on giving religious educa- 
tion according to the Roman faith to all Christian children. 
Insistence on this has led to difficulties now and again, 
when the education given was not from the secular point 
of view up to the required government standard. For 
example, in the Madras Presidency last year the government 
policy of developing efficient central schools and eliminating 
small and less efficient local schools was agitating Roman 
Catholic educators, who seeing in it a possibility that Roman 
Catholic children might be drafted to a central school under 
non-Roman Catholic teachers, registered a protest. A 
similar difficulty has been met with in South Africa, where 
the standard required by the Government is higher than the 
missions are in all cases able to provide. From the other 
side of the world comes the same complaint: the mis- 
sionaries find it difficult to provide certificated teachers 
in accordance with government regulations in the Fiji 
Islands ; and in the Philippines, as elsewhere, the seculariza- 
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tion of the schools is a cause of grief. The rules governing 
religious instruction in Peru have been referred to in another 
section of this Survey (see p. 319). 

Special attention is being given to educational work in 
Congo, where stress is laid on normal schools, and in East 
and Central Africa. In Tanganyika Territory, in Kenya 
and Uganda the Roman Church is building up a fine system 
of education for both boys and girls under the direction of 
Archbishop Hinsley, the Apostolic Delegate. The agri- 
cultural education established at Mariannhill, South Africa, 
under Father Bernard Huss is well known for its excellence. 

In China two new centres of higher education have 
been contributed during the decade. The Catholic Uni- 
versity of Peiping was founded in 1925 and registered in 
1931, the work of the American Benedictines. The first 
B.A. degrees were conferred in 1931. The La Salle College 
of the Irish Order De La Salle, at Hong-Kong, is still in 
building. The Catholic University of Tokyo is also not yet 
completed. 

The Church in Latin America during the decade has met 
with both encouragement and reverses. New work has 
been opened in a number of the republics among the pagan 
Indians, and a vigorous mission is at work in Brazil among 
the Japanese immigrants. Recognizing how rapid had 
been the recent falling away from the Church of the younger 
intelligentsia, a policy of preaching—or rather lecturing— 
to university students in some of the leading cities has 
been adopted. The Cardinal Ferrari movement for the 
social application of Christianity was established in 
Argentina a few years ago, its aim being to bring the content 
and implications of Christianity before the masses. One 
of its most interesting expressions was a special ‘ Gospel 
day’ celebrated in Buenos Aires, during which several 
hundred thousand annotated copies of the Gospels were 
distributed. Outstanding in the decade was the clash 
between the Church and the State in Mexico (see p. 319), 
a consequence of which was a decrease in the political 
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power of the Church. (The same is true of several other 
Latin American States during the decade.) Under the 
leadership of the Patriarch Joachim Perez, the Mexican 
Catholic Church has broken off from the Roman Catholic 
Church, while preserving its rites and liturgy ; and he has 
a large following. 

Latin America is one of the areas of friction between 
Roman Catholics and Protestants... The difficulty is not 
likely to pass away while the cause remains, namely, the 
irreconcilability of the Roman Catholic and the Protestant 
conceptions of religious liberty. An instance of this was 
seen in the case of the educational decree of 1929 in Peru 
(see p. 819), which appeared to the non-Roman missions 
{and was deeply resented by them) as an infringement 
of the principle of liberty of conscience. Friction exists 
also in parts of Europe: for example, last year the Pope, 
before the Secret Consistory, deplored the increase of 
Protestant proselytism in Italy, considering the Govern- 
ment’s toleration of it to be a contravention of the Lateran 
Treaty—a charge denied by Signor Mussolini. 

The area where friction is most acute, however, is in 
Belgian Congo. The Belgian Government and people 
rightly have a strong sense of responsibility for the well- 
being of the Congolese ; they also recognize that Christianity 
must have its part in the work of fitting the African to 
take his place in the modern world. Belgium being pre- 
dominantly (though not officially) a Roman Catholic country, 
and this Church in Belgium being zealous for missions in 
general and for Congo missions in particular, it is only to 
be expected that in the educational and medical services 
close co-operation should be maintained between the Govern- 
ment and the Roman Catholic missions, which are rapidly 
extending their work in Congo. Up to that point no fair- 
minded person could object. But the present system of 
government grants to national missions acts in effect as a 
discrimination against non-Roman missions and the African 

1 For comments on this, see section on Latin America, p. 814. 
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members of Protestant Churches. By ‘ national mission’ is 
understood one that has a headquarters in Belgium. 

A survey which was made of the years March 1922 to 
March 1929—the first seven years of the present pontificate 
—showed that there had been up to that time an increase 
of 78 new vicariates, i.e. from 357 to 485. The greatest 
increase was in Africa (92 to 115), followed by China (68 to 
85) and India (85 to 46). Division of large unworkable 
vicariates into smaller territories had increased facility in 
evangelistic work. Of the 78 new vicariates, 10 had been 
put under the charge of indigenous clergy, namely, 7 in 
China, 1 in Japan, 2 in India. 

The Roman Church has suffered heavily from civil 
strife in China. From 1924 to the present date no fewer 
than 31 priests have either been murdered or have died 
from the rigours of captivity: namely, 8 Belgian, 8 Italian, 
5 Chinese, 8 American, 8 French, 2 German, 1 Irish and 
1 Spanish. New recruits have immediately replaced those 
who died. 

The Church has taken part in a number of international 
movements. A delegate to the Round-Table Conferences 
in London represented the Roman Catholics of India, who 
desire communal representation in the legislative assemblies 
under the new Indian constitution. Representatives of the 
Church attended the Conference on the African Child held 
in Geneva in 1931. It has individual and corporate member- 
ship in the International Institute of African Languages 
and Cultures. It lends strong support to the work of the 
League of Nations on public health, the limitation of 
narcotics and the abolition of forced labour. In South 
Africa, the Catholic African Union founded by the Mariann- 
hill Fathers in 1926 has done much for the religious, social 
and material betterment of Africans and for inter-racial 
co-operation. 

Astronomical work at Siccawei (Shanghai), anthro- 
pological research among African pygmy tribes, and afeflical 
investigations into typhus-ridden areas of Manchuria, 
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among the activities of Roman Catholic priests in recent 
years; and preliminary steps have been taken to start a 
hospice for travellers on the Tibetan-Yunnan mountain 
border, on the lines of the Alpine hospice of St Bernard. 


One lesson for the non-Roman Churches stands out 
clearly from any study of Roman Catholic missions : namely, 
the immense advantage of being one united body under one 
head. It is true that our many missionary societies find 
their counterpart in the numerous religious and missionary 
Orders of that Church. It is also true that religious Orders 
are not more immune than Protestant missionary societies 
from mutual rivalries. It is again true that the greater 
flexibility of our independent societies has its distinct 
advantages. But these are all outweighed by the fact of 
a unity which embraces and resolves small disunities, and 
enables the Church to frame a world policy and carry it 
out on a world scale with an undivided front. In these 
days we are seeing the beginning only of the effect of the 
pronouncements in the encyclical Rerum Ecclesie—but 
prophecy is not within the scope of this Survey. 





CONCLUSION 


SURVEY of the past ought not to be a merely academic 
exercise. It should be possible for us to learn some 
lessons for the future, for the future is organic with the past. 
While each reader who has followed us through the wide 
sweep of the work, through country after country, will gain 
from the facts, as we have been able to present them, his 
own illumination or warning, the Editors may be allowed 
to suggest some of the considerations which are most con- 
spicuous to their own minds. 
What an amazing apologetic for Christianity is contained 
in this record! In every field we have seen some outstanding 
manifestation of the power that works in the human soul 
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when it is laid hold upon by Christ and is surrendered to 
Him. The courage of the Japanese and the Chinese Chris- 
tians in advancing upon great plans of evangelistic progress 
when every worldly reason might call them to cautious 
inaction ; the spreading of the Christian movement from the 
South Indian outcastes to the caste folk ; the rise in all parts 
of the Near East of a new spirit of consecration to the task 
of winning the Moslem to Christ, even in those who had 
suffered every human wrong at his hands—in these and many 
other instances there has been shown, with the clearness that 
only the concrete instance can give, the reality of the 
Christian life as the indwelling of humanity by the grace and 
power of God. The record bears all the marks of the 
prophetic element in religion. It is more than the story of 
a steady evolution, as by an immanent logic of progress, 
from lower to higher. We have seen the coming into human 
lives of that which transforms them and nerves the weak and 
wayward to tasks harder by far than rational calculation 
would ever lead them to attempt. In the words of St Paul, 
we have seen God choosing the base things of the world and 
the things of no account, ‘ yea and the things that are not,’ 
to bring to nought the things that are. Nor would it be false 
to join with this another recognition: the steady constancy 
with which Christian people in all the countries of the West, 
during hard and difficult years, have supported the work. 
Moreover, it is a work of the most notable variety, a 
variety far greater than most of its supporters have realized. 
We have seen the Christian movement in land after land 
touching the life of the people at every point, through the 
school, the hospital and dispensary, through the printed 
page, through different forms of social service and witness, 
as well as through the evangelist and pastor. Even more 
widely, we have seen effects, sometimes only faint and some- 
times very plain, of the missionary movement in the life of 
the nations and in the action and aspiration of myriads who 
would not call themselves, and indeed are not, Christians. 
We have seen, too, that this work is being carried on in 
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the midst of kaleidoscopic change, pervading almost every 
aspect of the world’s life. For us, who believe that the world 
is in God’s hands, such change can never be merely trivial 
and accidental or unmeaning. It is not only such change in 
the externals of life as is evidenced in the fact that a Buddhist 
monk could broadcast a sermon by radio from Bangkok, or 
that what were only yesterday luxuries of the West are 
becoming matters of everyday use to the East and Africa. 
With the extension of the western type of civilization—and 
that extension is a plain fact—necessarily go certain deeper 
influences which are a part of that civilization. Chief among 
them are the power of the scientific method and the domina- 
tion which it exercises over men’s minds, and the economic 
organization which, having both enriched and impoverished 
the West, is now extending its tentacles into every part of 
the world. Of these two influences it is true to say that each 
tends to make life seem in the last resort an impersonal 
affair, and each tends to make religion appear irrelevant to 
the most pressing needs of humanity. 

Moreover, as compared with the previous decade, and 
far more if we compare with the times before the war, the 
countries in which this work is going on are free, or are 
becoming free, from the political domination of the western 
powers. We called attention to this change in Turkey, but 
it is present throughout Asia and the Near East, and it is 
only a question of time before the new condition comes into 
existence in Africa. It is natural to find, as we do everywhere, 
that this growing or achieved freedom is accompanied at the 
present stage by a deep suspicion and nervousness of foreign, 
especially western, aggression or control. An unexpected 
result of the work of the China Education Commission was to 
awaken Chinese to the extent of foreign education in China; 
of the Jerusalem meetings of 1924 and 1928, to arouse in 
Moslem breasts the conviction that the Christians of the 
world were preparing a mass attack upon them. We need 
not be unduly alarmed by this, but only reminded that the 
only possible armour for the Christian movement in the world 
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to-day is simplicity and humility. Neither should we forget 
that in some of the movements that we call secular there may 
be descried a working of the purpose of God. It would be 
hard to evaluate the many different streams which flow into 
the woman’s movement, for instance, and yet who would 
deny that here is something of significance for the Kingdom 
of God ? 

There are, however, antagonists in the field, not merely 
changes in environment and atmosphere. Much has been 
said in these pages of the fading of the power of the ancient 
ethnic religions among the educated classes in all lands, but 
we ought to remind ourselves that the influence of religious 
fanaticism is still great. If those beginnings of a new zeal 
for preaching the Gospel to Moslems in the Near East should 
grow to fruition, does anyone imagine that it will not be 
accompanied by fierce persecution? Yet, even so, these 
are not the most relentless antagonists. The alternative 
religions, for they are such, are communism and nationalism 
of the fascist, semi-religious kind. They are religions in the 
sense that they are absolutes, they claim absolute allegiance. 
They are therefore at war with one another, as we saw in 
Japan where the religious type of national patriotism knows 
itself menaced by communism. The supreme reason why 
they are bound to join issue with Christianity is precisely 
that they claim the worship which belongs only to God. 
There is a legitimate regard that ought to be paid to nation- 
alist and patriotic feeling, and in so far as Christian work has 
had any suspicion attaching to it of being a part of the 
propaganda of some other and western national culture or 
patriotism, every possible pains ought to be taken to destroy 
the suspicion. Similarly, in so far as the communist seeks 
to attack and remove the injustice and cruelty of human 
society, his effort is entitled to our respectful study. But 
when the State, or the proletariat, or anything whatsoever 
(even the Church) is set up as an object of final and unques- 
tioning allegiance, transcending all other goods, then an issue 
is set which Christians cannot evade. Everything that we 
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can do to remove just cause of misunderstanding we must 
do, but it is well to realize that flat opposition in the deepest 
things of all is not only possible but probable. 

This brings us to one of the issues most frequently 
mentioned in the preceding pages, that of religious freedom. 
We have seen that the existence of the Christian world 
mission raises a question much more difficult than that of 
the right of the minority to unchecked freedom of worship. 
That liberty is widely granted. But it is a necessary part of 
Christianity that Christians should witness to their faith, 
and that involves for them the right of ‘ propaganda’ and 
the claim for others of the right of conversion. Again, in 
every country where missionary work is carried on there 
is a fellowship of indigenous and foreign workers, and we 
may perhaps urge that a right to be claimed is that the 
foreigner too shall have liberty of propaganda, subject to the 
necessities of public order. Multitudinous instances have 
been before us, from China and Japan, from India and 
Burma, from Turkey, Egypt and Persia, from parts of Africa, 
and from Latin America, of the refusal of some or all of these 
rights. There is a keen appreciation in each country of the 
national importance of education, and therefore it is over 
the place of religion in education that the quarrel is most 
often waged, though, as we have seen, in any Moslem 
country where the shariat remains valid, there is a challenge 
to conversion. Here, we can only say that it is a matter of 
the deepest importance that the contentions that Christians 
urge should be urged on the most genuinely religious grounds, 
and that the freedom which is asked should be not merely 
such as is customarily enjoyed in western iands, but such as 
can be truly held to be bound up with the religious life. 

Another direction in which the path is pointed out clearly 
enough is towards even more vigorous and effective co-opera- 
tion in practical work. The growth of co-operation has been 
a leading feature of the last decade, but it is plain that much 
more is needed, especially perhaps in the departments of 
education and the provision of Christian literature. The 
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latter is still an example of an opportunity imperfectly 
grasped. All honour to the tract and literature societies, 
which like the magnificent Bible Societies serve the whole 
Church of Christ. Yet it remains true that in a world of 
rapidly increasing literacy we are most imperfectly meeting 
the need even of Christians, while to use literature as it might 
be used for the great reading public demands a coherent and 
imaginative policy to which we have not been able to rise. 
The same call for genuinely whole-hearted co-operation 
meets us in education, especially in higher education. How 
much of such work it is right for missions and Churches to 
carry on may be debated, but it is not open to doubt that 
only the highest grade of work is worth doing, and that all 
our forces, used on an intelligent and coherent plan, are not 
more than sufficient to the need. During the last ten years 
the field has been surveyed with unusual thoroughness ; in 
India, China, Japan and Africa the policy of missionary 
education has received perhaps more thorough consideration 
than any other part of the work. Moreover, even in these 
days of financial difficulty, it is probable that no important 
piece of work need be sacrificed if there were the will to 
co-operate with vigour and completeness. 

In this connexion it is well to look at the Church of 
Rome. Doubtless the unity of that great communion is 
less conspicuous to those within than to those without ; 
Rome has her national and other divergences. Moreover, the 
unity that depends in the last resort upon what Dean Inge 
has called ‘ theocratic imperialism’ is not a unity which 
others can really desire. But it ought to be far more than it 
is in the minds of non-Roman Christians that alongside their 
own work, in every land in the world, there is the far-flung 
work of the Roman Church, directed by a single coherent 
policy to a degree that all our international and inter- 
denominational co-operation has not made possible to us. 
Indignation at the way in which Rome uses her unity of 
action expressly to injure the work of others ought not to 
blind us to the fact that there are in all the great fields 
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opportunities for action which can only be grasped if there is 
such unity of action, and if our divided Christendom cannot 
bring itself to use with vigour and self-sacrifice its own instru- 
ments of unity, there can be no doubt that the opportunities 
will be seized by others. 

It has often been remarked that little if any pioneering 
work is now done by missions, at least by the great denomi- 
national organizations. Of the fields scheduled at the 
Edinburgh Conference in 1910 as ‘ unoccupied,’ most still 
remain so, though there may be other examples of virtually 
completed ‘ occupation’ to be added to that which we 
recorded in the case of the Congo. But another sort of 
‘unoccupied field’ has begun to be entered. This decade 
has seen a considerable increase in the effort devoted to 
championing the oppressed against social injustice, attack- 
ing the problem of racial hatred, and seeking ways of express- 
ing the Christian spirit in industrial and social life. In fact, 
the growth of this spirit in the Christianity of the West has 
been reflected in the mission field. Here is one of the points 
at which real difference in outlook is to be found within the 
missionary movement. This is not the place to discuss the 
issue of principle involved, but there is one task which the 
past suggests to the future. The particular concern which 
Christians, as such, may claim to have with these matters is 
that they desire to use the social environment so that it shall 
aid rather than hinder the growth of the true life of man. 
For instance, the organization of rural credit societies has 
been found to have a moral value; or again, work such as 
that of Professor Tayler of Yenching is aimed definitely at 
finding a type of industry which shall both preserve the 
family life of the villager and yet be able to maintain itself 
economically in a world into which the factory has come. 
It will be necessary in the future to carry this kind of study 
further, and to discover those types of social effort which 
particularly demand the labour of Christians. To ignore the 
whole subject is to ignore what is vitally shaping and re- 
auping the life of the world. 

2 
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We may add here a note on a point somewhat akin 
to what has just been said. A new recognition is found of 
the value for missionary work of anthropological studies. 
Great scholars of many nations have helped us to understand 
the inner meaning of tribal life and how its institutions may 
be used in the building of the future. Similarly, great 
advances have been made in the use of the educational 
technique which the psychologist has to teach. Not only 
Filipinos but backward people in all countries ought to 
profit by a system which teaches the illiterate to read in one 
hour. Here again it is necessary to be on guard. Neither of 
these great and living studies is able properly to dictate to 
us about the ultimate values by which we are to stand, though 
they have everything to tell us about the methods of work 
we may be wise to choose. 

There is probably no problem in the whole range of mis- 
sionary work which has claimed so much of the thinking of 
the missionary administrator as that of the relation between 
the mission and the indigenous Church. So much has been 
said about it as we have moved through the different coun- 
tries that any general conclusion would seem to be a mere 
platitude. Yet there is one conclusion which stands out, 
platitude or not. It is that the final need is not for a better 
and more smoothly working machine but for the growth of 
spiritual life. It was an observation worthy of notice which 
was included in the findings of the National Christian Council 
of India: ‘ Devolution (i.e. from mission to Church) does not 
of itself create spiritual life.’ Neither does the continuance 
of missionary administration maintain it. The point is that 
in a time when national consciousness runs high we need 
more than ever to be sure that we are not running after 
phrases and deluding ourselves with politenesses. Nothing 
really matters but the growth of the spiritual life and power 
of the Church; and the only test that needs to be applied 
to any new form of administration is whether it permits of 
resolute action in spiritual things and tends to the mainten- 
ance and release of spiritual life. 
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The universal financial stringency has made every 
mission in the world face once more the question of the 
wisest use to which it can put the money at its command. 
Everywhere it is felt that a period of financial difficulty may 
be so used as to strengthen rather than weaken the structure 
that is being built up in the different fields, and there are 
already many remarkable instances which show not only the 
way in which the younger Churches are facing greatly in- 
creased demands but the spiritual results that flow from these. 
There is one aspect of this matter which is likely more and 
more to engross the attention of missionary leaders. As Mr 
Kenneth Maclennan has recently pointed out,'! while the 
work continues to grow in practically every mission land the 
great societies now find themselves, after a period of steady 
expansion, unable to do more than maintain existing levels. 
No one can say what the future holds for world finance, but 
it is well that the question should be squarely put : What is 
to happen as the work in Asia and Africa develops while, 
with the best will in the world, the mission boards are 
compelled to mark time or to retrench? It is impossible 
for Christians to hold that true spiritual growth is primarily 
conditioned by financial resources. The question is therefore 
pressed upon us all: Is any change needed, large or small, 
in the nature of the objects to which the resources of the 
older Churches are devoted ? There are few more important 
practical questions than this. 

Finally, there is one big issue which transcends all others. 
Within the Churches and missionary societies whose work 
throughout the world we have been reviewing there is, along 
with a profound unity of belief, a very great diversity. That 
diversity may be exhibited in its extreme form if we consider, 
on the one side, the theological view of the new Swiss school, 
with its tremendous assertion of the transcendence of God 
and its arraignment of much current missionary work as 
‘secular,’ and on the other, the groups whose emphasis is 
entirely laid upon ethical and social effort for the ameliora- 

* * Missions and the Financial Crisis,’ Church Overseas, April 1982. 
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tion of the evident present woes of mankind. It is not 
difficult to show, if one is interested to do it, that these two 
views are so different as almost to amount to separate 
religions, and between them there are many diversities of 
denominational or of national type, of church tradition and 
intellectual or emotional emphasis. The whole world is 
passing through days of so great difficulty that such diver- 
sities become more, not less, obvious. Just as in a storm 
people run for cover, so under present world conditions it is a 
natural instinct to cling fast to the thing we know and under- 
stand and to shrink back from the unfamiliar. This is only 
to say that in spite of all the overwhelming practical reasons 
for a resolute combined attack upon our common problem 
the possibilities of deep division are ever present. if, how- 
ever, we take the world crisis as something through which 
God is speaking to His children, we ought surely to be led by 
Him through the understanding of what He is saying to 
others into a still deeper and truer understanding of His 
will. If something of the purposes of God may be gleaned 
as we see His mills grinding in the great secular movements 
of the world, how much more ought we to welcome the 
deepening and enrichment of life as we seek patiently to 
understand and draw close to other Christians who lay em- 
phasis where we do not lay it. This is not to say that 
controversy and the plainest of plain dealing is wrong, but 
it is to say that the final wisdom is not our own, but God’s. 


W. P. 
M. M. U. 
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ZINZENDORF’S THOUGHT ON MIS. 
SIONS RELATED TO HIS VIEWS 
OF THE WORLD 


By S. BAUDERT, D.Tueo t. 


HE brilliant biographer of Zinzendorf, Baron von 
Schrautenbach, says in his book (written in 1782 
but worth consulting to-day): ‘The Count conquered no 
cities and fought no battles. He produced ideas.’ Zinzen- 
dorf was in fact a thinker. Historians who did not really 
know him have often represented him as an excessively 
emotional man. That he was not. He judged himself 
more correctly than those misguided historians did, when 
he said: ‘I have not the advantage of belonging to those 
people who are ruled by feeling, or satisfied with feeling, or 
amused by feeling. I belong to the people who think, to 
the people who think in abstract terms.’ 

Zinzendorf shares with other great men the fate that 
his ideas, which were far ahead of his age, were understood 
by few during his lifetime, and were completely neglected 
for decades after his death. Partly also they were purposely 
concealed, because people were afraid of their boldness and 
shrank from drawing the logical conclusions arising out 
of them. 

The result is that even to-day Zinzendorf’s intellectual 
personality is little known, and the inheritance of his thought 
which he bequeathed to Christendom has scarcely been 
made use of, much less exhausted. Even Moravian 
historians, who had free access to the sources and have tried 
since the middle of last century to understand the Count 
and to make him intelligible to others, have had difficulty 


in getting at what he really was and grasping the main lines 
390 
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in his portrait. The traditional daubing on of colour made 
it extremely difficult to see the real Zinzendorf. 

We are thankful that we have got a good deal farther 
in this direction in recent years. Besides Bernhard Becker’s 
book: Zinzendorf im Verhdltnis zur Philosophie und zum 
Kirchentum seiner Zeit (Zinzendorf in relation to philosophy 
and ecclesiasticism of his time) (1886), and the shorter 
treatise by A. Voigt: Zinzendorfs Sendung (Zinzendorf’s 
mission), which appeared in 1922, the bicentenary of the 
founding of Herrnhut, we must mention especially the 
works of O. Uttendérfer, who published in 1923 a book 
on Zinzendorf und die Jugend (Zinzendorf and young people), 
and in 1929 a comprehensive work on Zinzendorfs Welt- 
betrachtung (Zinzendorf’s view of the world). Then there 
is the first volume of the history of Moravian missions, by 
Karl Miiller, with the title: Zwethundert Jahre Briider- 
mission (Two hundred years of Moravian missions), which 
in its third part (pp. 263-353) gives a presentation of ‘ Mis- 
sionary Ideas and Problems,’ which rests upon a thorough 
and intelligent use of sources, and in which the eminent 
greatness of Zinzendorf as a pioneer of Protestant missions 
appears in a wonderful way. 

This literature has appeared just at the right time, when 
preparations are being made in Christendom to celebrate 
the sending out of the first Moravian missionaries on August 
21st, 1732, and to renew the sacred memory of the beginning 
of a movement which, in its enthusiasm and ardour, its 
courage and cheerful self-sacrifice, reminds one of the early 
days of Christianity. Whoever studies these books is 
astonished to see that the Count, who is usually regarded 
in Christendom only as the protagonist of the missionary 
movement, expressed with amazing boldness thoughts on 
the most diverse subjects of Christian life, Christian thought 
and Christian knowledge, such as are still of real importance 
for our own day. But what he says of missionary work 
stands in close relation to his whole world of thought and 
must be understood and its value estimated as part of a 
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whole. If one takes the trouble to do this, one recognizes 
that the Count developed ideas on missions which were 
often misunderstood in the same way as all the rest, but 
which throw a light on many missionary problems that 
occupy us still and cause us trouble. What he says is often 
as modern as if he stood among us and spoke to us as his 
contemporaries. 

It is not possible to go into details and work this out 
in a short essay; but the attempt will be made at least 
to present a few of the most important ideas of Zinzendorf 
with regard to missions in connexion with his whole range 
of thought and at the same time in their actual application. 
Those who wish to pursue the enquiry are referred to the 
above-mentioned books by Uttendérfer and Miiller. Zinzen- 
dorf’s speeches, from which these two historians have drawn 
their material, are partly printed (500), but mostly (10,000) 
in manuscript in the Herrnhut archives, as they were taken 
down. The more one dives into these extraordinarily rich 
sources, the more one recognizes that Schrautenbach is right 
when he says: 


Zinzendorf was always true to himself in his pursuit of the object 
he had in view and in his principles, All through his life his distinguishing 
characteristic was wnum hominem agere, which can be said of few men 
in history. 


It may be as well to say at once that the ideas which 
we here select from Zinzendorf recur again and again. Some 
are indicated, like seedlings, in his first literary attempt as 
a young man of twenty-one; others come to light in the 
beginning of his activity; then in changing form and in 
many new variations, like a mighty river they make their 
way through the widening landscape, constantly fed by 
tributaries. 

We will start with Zinzendorf the educationist. Though 
the Count published no written systematic statement of his 
educational principles, yet we are enabled by the collection 
of his thoughts on education, mentioned above, to gain a 
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connected view of his valuable theories on this subject. 
Uttend6rfer especially treats of Zinzendorf as the educator 
of youth. The Count’s educational work, however, was 
not confined to the young; he was also the educator of a 
community. He had to deal with men and women who 
came to Herrnhut with strong fundamental religious experi- 
ences to join the Church because they were drawn by its 
faith and Christian activity, its originality and the intensity 
of its spiritual life, or believed that they had a direct call 
from God to join this body of Christian warriors. To form 
a Church out of these elements, all of them keenly alive 
religiously, but otherwise thoroughly heterogeneous —a 
Church which, in close unity, should devote itself to the 
tasks of the Kingdom of God, and should defy the attacks 
which for decades threatened this new creation with destruc- 
tion, was a task which demanded great educational gifts 
and qualifications, though in the deepest sense it was per- 
formed not by Zinzendorf’s endeavours and skill but by 
the working of the Spirit of God. 

It is interesting to see how Zinzendorf set about it. His 
ruling thought in this sphere was the manifoldness of life. 
‘ Nature is full of different creatures of different inclinations. 
It is the same in the spiritual world.’ ‘We must regard 
variety of thought as something beautiful.’ ‘I have often 
said that there are as many religions as there are believing 
souls.’ (The word ‘religion’ is to be understood here as 
meaning conception of religion, or religious insight.) But 
if God leads His children along such different paths, and 
makes them so different, it cannot be the business of the 
educationist, as Zinzendorf keeps emphasizing, to put them 
all on the same last and try to make them all on the same 
pattern, or to demand of them the same inward experiences. 

Here the Count deliberately took a different way from 
that of Pietism, under the influence of which he had been 
educated in the Francke Institute, a different way, too, 
from that which religious educationists have almost always 
pursued down to recent times. He does not want to 
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‘convert’ men and does not hold the view that a compact 
and vigorous Church that delights in work can be formed 
only of ‘ converts’; on the contrary, he was opposed to all 
schemes and methodism. ‘In Herrnhut we do not shape 
the children. We leave that to the Creator.’ A brother 
once said to Zinzendorf: ‘Is not this the greatest unity— 
to agree that souls think differently ?’ To which the Count 
replied: ‘ Yes, that is the real bond of unity.’ In educa- 
tion the Count cared more about getting originals than 
about getting copies. ‘It is not evangelical to prescribe 
fixed rules or to demand that souls must conform to methods 
and states of feeling or to desire a uniform make-up of souls.’ 
On the contrary, he was persuaded and insisted again and 
again that one ‘ must leave it to the grace and the free will 
of the Saviour how He will and can reach the soul.’ ‘ One 
must leave them to the Saviour and the power of the Holy 
Spirit.’ Therefore, applying this to children, he formulates 
one of his most important principles thus: ‘ Our children 
are not to be converted, but to remain as they are. The 
Saviour will make them see that they are sinners in any 
case.’ In another place, giving the same thought another 
aspect, he sums up the wisdom of the educator in these 
words: ‘ One should follow the course of nature and hallow 
it.” When one considers the efficiency of the community 
which resulted from this educational work of the Count, 
one must judge that it was not without result. 

The ideas which Zinzendorf the educationist formed with 
regard to children and adults he applied to mission work 
and religious education in the mission field. He saw, of 
course, that many of the premisses upon which he based 
his educational maxims were lacking in the heathen lands 
to which the Moravian Church sent its missionaries, and 
that the circumstances were different in many respects from 
those in the homeland. Yet one can see clearly how, in the 
instructions he gave the missionaries for their work, he was 
guided by the same ideas that determined his educational 
work at home. We can give only a few suggestions of this. 
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Because life is so manifold and inward experiences are 
so different he warns missionaries against ‘ applying the 
Herrnhut yardstick,’ or ‘ making the private experiences of 
two or three people the rule over against the Saviour’s 
plan.’ As God has formed and led individuals differently 
so also He has created the peoples each with its own special 
gifts and tasks. Therefore it follows, that ‘ each should 
stick to its own language and ways, and the. workers [mis- 
sionaries] must not attempt to remould other peoples 
according to their own pattern.’ For this reason Zinzendorf 
gives it as his opinion that ‘ it would be much better if there 
were men of their own nation among the Hottentots and 
other heathen, who could take care of their own people ; 
for, as soon as we send people there, the heathen remain 
for ever subject to the Europeans.’ 

It will not always be possible to find native helpers of 
this kind among the races amidst whom the missionaries 
start their work; but then care must be taken ‘ that the 
foreign brethren who come to such a place so familiarize 
themselves with the customs of the land as to be able to 
say: ‘* My brother, that is no good, for I can’t understand 
it; if it were something sensible, something of real value, 
I should understand it as well as you do.” ’ 

We have said that educational wisdom and insight kept 
Zinzendorf from aiming at conversion. first in the education 
of children. Rather he was persuaded that the work of 
the Holy Spirit alone in their hearts could and would put 
them right. This view he applied to mission work among 
the heathen. According to his whole mental outlook this 
could not be a matter of propaganda for the Christian faith, 
winning heathen for a certain Church by preaching designed 
to make converts. He never aimed in his mission work at 
proselytes and the winning of the largest possible multitudes 
of catechumens and candidates for baptism. On the 
contrary, he was rather startled if there were many candidates. 

It was his sole desire that the light of the Gospel should 
shine everywhere. The message of Christ the Crucified 
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should be proclaimed ; the story of the Lamb of God should 
be told to the heathen. Wherever that was done he expected 
a spark to fall into their hearts, in which the Holy Spirit 
would then do his work, in fact had already done it. He 
is bold enough to assume such preparatory work of the 
Holy Spirit in the hearts of the heathen without the preaching 
of a missionary, and to be glad of it. ‘If we tell a savage 
of his Saviour, the Holy Spirit has surely been there ten 
years before ; and if we get so far as to speak one intelligible 
word to men, we are witnesses of the Holy Spirit. We 
assure them of that which they had long ago, only they 
could not read it or express it; we emphasize it, we put 
the seal upon it.’ 

As a matter of fact, in our mission work at least, the 
main thing is that we are led to the place where God has 
prepared the way by His Spirit and wants to have the work 
done. If a missionary finds that he has chosen a land 
where God’s hour has not yet struck he should, according 
to Zinzendorf’s opinion, break off his attempt. ‘If I can 
affect nothing, I leave. What does it matter? For to 
go to the mission field with the idea, “‘ I must effect some- 
thing,” is fatal for a worker [missionary] who goes far 
afield.’ But, if one is led to a place where God wants to 
have something done, then we have to take care to leave 
room for the work of His Spirit in the hearts of the heathen, 
and simply to assist Him at His work. ‘It is always He 
who gives the needful medicine; we may have the water 
in which it is to be taken, sometimes nothing but the spoon. 
In short, we are nothing but poor tools.’ 

But enough ‘of the educationist. We turn to another 
side of Zinzendorf’s spiritual personality. As he was an 
educationist, so also he was a churchman. Not in the sense 
of fighting the cause of a certain Church and devoting his 
strength to helping her to gain the victory over other 
Churches. Neither for the Unitas Fratrum, which came 
into existence in the Kingdom of God by his activity and 
that of his brethren but without his intention, nor for the 
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Lutheran Church, from which he sprang and to which he 
remained faithful at heart, did he exert himself in this way. 
When we call him a churchman, we do so because he was 
the first in modern church history to fight resolutely and 
powerfully for unity, and devoted a great part of his work 
and thought to the union of Christendom. From youth 
upwards he felt himself called to work for the realization 
of the Saviour’s testament in John xvii—‘ that they may 
all be one.’ Scarcely had he left school and entered the 
university when his endeavours in this direction began, 
and though he changed his aim and method with growing 
and ripening experience, yet he never ceased to regard it 
as one of the chief duties of his life to work for the unity 
of the children of God. In this respect also he was far 
ahead of his time. Without being able to summon con- 
ferences to Stockholm and Lausanne—for which both the 
outward and the inward conditions were lacking— he 
expressed ideas on the subject which are worth considering. 

In the attempts at union which he undertook in his 
younger years, the Count had found himself up against 
church walls and had to realize how firm they stood and 
how high they were. When he found that a reunion of the 
Churches was impossible, he tried to bring their members 
at least to see the truth in Churches of other confessions. 
But here also he found little appreciation of his ideas. For 
the men who stood at the head of the Churches in those 
days their own confession represented absolute Truth, and 
they were not able to stretch out their hands across its fence 
to the Christian brother on the other side. This experience 
was painful and disappointing to the Count, whose heart 
burned for the unity of the children of God. But it brought 
him to the recognition of one fact which was decisive for 
his whole life and the trend of his thought: from hence- 
forth it was clear to him that all these ecclesia visibiles, 
which fought for their sole validity in a way that had little 
Christianity about it, had only a relative value, and could 
be only meant to point to the ecclesia invisibilis. 
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To carry these things out to the mission field was for 
the Count a moral impossibility. ‘ In Europe our divisions 
are rooted in necessity and love, but there is no sense, let 
alone Christianity, in carting the stuff to America.’ ‘ It 
pains me to see people polishing up the Churches again for 
the heathen and asking them to which of the Christian 
religions [he means denominations] they belong.’ If the 
spirit of witnessing, the impulse to carry the Gospel to the 
heathen had not burnt in the Count like a holy fire, this 
would have been the thing that would have hindered him 
and his people from carrying on missions at all; for how 
could they do it without running the risk of ‘ carting the 
stuff to America’? But neither the Count nor his Moravian 
fellow-workers, the gens @terna, had any other choice or 
way of escape; they had to preach the Gospel to the 
heathen and to meet this particular difficulty as a con- 
sequence. Therefore the Count issues this order: ‘ One 
must leave the heathen as much as possible in blessed 
ignorance of the fact that the Christian religion goes in partes.’ 

But that was not enough. Quite apart from the 
question whether it was really possible to keep these younger 
Christians in blessed ignorance, the Christian thinker had 
to come to grips in his thinking with these difficulties. In 
this case the idea of the manifoldness of spiritual life, which 
played such an important part in his thinking and to which 
we have referred before, had to help him to find a more 
positive attitude towards the various ecclesiastical schools. 
Later he expressed the opinion repeatedly that ‘ there was 
in every established religion [Church] in Christendom a 
certain thought of God, which could be preserved by no 
other religion [Church].’ In 1748 he says: ‘The Saviour 
has a hand in the fact that there are so many sects [denomina- 
tions], and even if one had it in his power to diminish them 
by a single sect, one ought first to ask whether it would be 
right to do it.’ Therefore Zinzendorf never advised anyone 
to leave his Church, however hypothetical its value as an 
organization might be, and however little it could take 
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the place of the ecclesia invisibilis, to which ‘ all servants 
of the Saviour belong who are wholly devoted to Him.’ 

Although the Count could therewith accept the ecclesi- 
astical creations of existing Christendom, because he recog- 
nized the historical leading and national character of the 
nations, yet the question remained : how is one to fit heathen 
into these Christian Churches? Is one to allow to come 
into existence and to grow, abroad, that which has given 
rise to so much misunderstanding and strife in Christendom 
at home, and which one who has seen the vision of unity 
in Christ and has given his heart to it finds so hard to bear ? 
These questions were of eminent practical importance for 
Zinzendorf, and intellectual truth and love of order impera- 
tively demanded an answer. The solution he found leads 
us to missionary ideas of importance which are characteristic 
of the Count. He does not see it to be the missionary’s 
business to found what we call the younger Churches, or 
national Churches of converts in mission lands. He firmly 
rejects such an action and expresses himself decidedly : 
‘The Christianization of unconverted heathen is a work of 
the devil, and they will be more unhappy and miserable.’ 
The duty of missionaries is rather to gather together those 
in whom the Holy Spirit has done and is doing His work, 
of whom we have spoken above; those are the ‘ first- 
fruits’ whom God Himself calls from among the nations. 
The communities into which they are formed Zinzendorf 
calls by different names: ‘ bundles of the living,’ ‘ a lodge 
in the vineyard,’ ‘a holy beginning.’ He sees in them ‘a 
grain of mustard-seed that promises the tree.’ Always 
when he speaks of them he is concerned, not only with the 
present, but with the future. God’s gifts and His work in 
the hearts of the few are promise and indication of com- 
pletion. At the same time Zinzendorf’s ideas on this subject 
were again and again misunderstood. It was thought that 
he wished to form congregations of the élite of the converts, 
as Pietism tried to do in Germany. But the ‘ bundles of 
the living,’ ‘ the congregations of firstfruits,’ to the gathering 
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of which Zinzendorf sent his missionaries, had nothing to 
do with these pietistic ideas. For him these little groups 
were ‘an earnest of what was to come,’ an indication that, 
when God’s hour struck, the fulness of the heathen would 
be brought in by their service. They were to him a ‘ dawn 
of the light of the Gentiles, which will yet come,’ but in 
God’s own time. 

Though God visibly blessed the work of Moravian mis- 
sionaries even in the Count’s lifetime, both in the West 
Indies and among the Indians, and though the number of 
converts amounted to thousands, so that in spirit, as he 
said on his death-bed, he saw ‘ a formidable caravan around 
the Lamb,’ yet Zinzendorf thought that the time of the 
Gentiles had not yet come. ‘We do not know how long 
it is till the dawn, for we are no apocalyptics.’ But he 
knows and holds fast the belief that the time will come 
when God will bring in the fulness of the Gentiles. That 
will be the day when the sun will rise, and God’s Kingdom 
will come. Then will come ‘a general conversion of the 
heathen among the Christians, and the religion [Church] 
of the Christians will also be brought in.’ 

Here speaks the prophet, the seer. We have spoken of 
the educationist, who applied pedagogics to the mission 
field. We have dealt with the churchman, whose experiences 
in his efforts on behalf of church union had their reflex 
action on his missionary ideas. Lastly comes the seer who 
has gained an eschatological outlook. He himself lives in 
dark times. He does not know ‘ how long it is still to day- 
break,’ but, because he constantly busies himself with the 
Word of God and receives new knowledge from it, he sees 
with the eyes of the spirit the time when God’s Kingdom 
will come. Missions cannot bring about this time. God 
has kept the power to do so in His own hands. And yet 
missions stand in close relation to this goal of the history 
of the world and of humanity in as far as Zinzendorf sees 
in them ‘ the glimmer of what is to be, a gleam of the dawn 
in the remnant of the night.’ 
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What will happen between dawn and daybreak the seer 
does not know. Sometimes dark forebodings pass over his 
soul like cloud-shadows. ‘ Perhaps when all the lands in 
which Christians now live have reverted to heathenism, 
then the hour of Africa, Asia and America will come among 
the nations, the unnumbered nations, at the thought of 
which one sometimes is afraid, and of which no man can 
form any conception.’ But it may be necessary to pass 
through such catastrophes of Christendom and other experi- 
ences, and centuries may pass, or again only decades—the 
eye of the prophet looks beyond time for the sun that brings 
in the day of Jesus Christ, the day on which all education 
ceases and all Churches collapse to ‘ creep into the Saviour,’ 
the day when the fulness of the Gentiles will come in. 

S. BAUDERT 





RELIGIOUS LIBERTY IN INTER- 
NATIONAL LAW AND TREATIES 


By NORMAN J. PADELFORD, Pux.D. 


ORLD attention has lately been focused on the 
struggle to establish religious liberty in Spain by 
constitutional means. The movement in Spain is_ but 
symptomatic of the restlessness felt in many countries 
where for ages religious intolerance and dominion have 
been the legalized order of society. The present outlawry 
of organized religion in Russia is due, in part at least, 
to the historic resistance of the established Church to 
progress and liberal thinking. The countless and con- 
tinued appeals to the League of Nations by religious 
and linguistic minorities for legalized freedom of worship 
emphasizes a desire to use international organization and 
law for securing private liberties. Numerous other in- 
stances of current knowledge might be cited to show that 
the traditional relations between Church and State are being 
questioned, while efforts are being made to secure personal 
religious freedom for the individual through the inter- 
position of legal standards. The attention of the mis- 
sionary world was called to the matter at the Jerusalem 
meeting of the International Missionary Council in 1928. 
In view of the widespread desire to establish religious 
liberty through legal means, an effort to weigh past experi- 
ence and methods along this line may not be amiss. 

An exact definition of religious liberty is difficult. It 
is never entirely clear what elements must be secured. It is 
obvious that the least common denominator is security for 
the individual to worship privately as he may desire. 
Complexity begins with the suggestion that religious liberty 
include the right to propagandize and educate others. 
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Group custom, behaviour and psychology are brought into 
play with propagandism and education. When these forces 
come into action religion ceases to be an affair of the 
individual. It becomes a concern of the State which has 
been created to regulate group behaviour for the benefit of 
the group as a whole. 

If one were to enumerate in detail the rights and privi- 
leges which ought to be safeguarded in order to assure 
religious liberty, the list would be long and doubtless open 
to serious error both of commission and omission. A brief 
recitation, nevertheless, would undoubtedly include such 
elements as the right of the individual to worship according 
to such forms and ritual as he may desire within the limits 
of morality and public peace; the right of the individual 
to propagate his religion by lawful and peaceful means ; 
the right of public assembly for religious purposes; the 
right to educate youthful adherents and non-adherents, 
both for the sake of education under religious influences 
and for the sake of bringing up leaders to carry on; the 
right to publish literature for the dissemination of knowledge 
connected with religion. In addition to these elements, 
two others are always considered essential: the rights to 
engage in social and philanthropic work and hold property. 

Gathering these elements together, it might be sug- 
gested that religious liberty is the right of the individual 
and of groups of like-minded individuals to worship accord- 
ing to the dictates of their own consciences within the 
limits of morality and peace, and to carry on such peaceful 
activities as are right and pertinent to the propagation 
and furthering of their belief among others. 

Religious liberty is frequently assumed to be a right 
whose denial or abridgment is a violation of some precept 
of law. It is regarded as being in the same category as the 
right to freedom of speech, the right to hold property and 


1 The substance of this list was prepared by Mr Lobenstine for the Sub-Committee 
on Religious Liberty of the International Missionary Council. The elements have been 
liberally re-phrased here, though their sense and purpose is maintained. 
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those other rights often called the ‘rights of man.’ Ex- 
pressions of adoption or approbation of such ‘ inalienable 
rights of man’—including religious liberty—are to be 
found in the constitutions and laws of many countries. 
Because statements of such rights are to be found in many 
of the constitutions of the world, it may be erroneously 
concluded that there is a body of universal rights superior 
to all States and governments which may be denied by no 
one. In order to clarify the legal status of religious liberty 
and its application to countries whose laws do not provide 
for it, or in which restrictions have been placed on religious 
freedom, it is necessary to bear in mind certain funda- 
mental conceptions accepted by the society of nations. 

International law—that body of rules, principles and 
customs accepted by the general body of civilized States 
as governing their relations—lays down as fundamental 
the right of each State to govern its own internal affairs as 
it may see fit, subject to its international agreements. Being 
a code of rules to regulate relations between nations, inter- 
national law does not undertake to deal with the relations 
of a State to individuals within the State, save as some 
individuals may be citizens of other States and hence subject 
to protection and fair treatment. The law of nations 
contains no code of private rights transcending national 
law and sovereignty. Rather, it bids the individual look 
to the constitution and laws of each State for his rights. 
All private rights and privileges find their roots in the 
fundamental laws of the several States of the world. Because 
many constitutions provide for religious liberty, it must not 
therefore ipso facto be assumed that it is provided for by every 
constitution. Where the right is provided for, it may 
be insisted upon. Where it is not provided for, no legal 
right exists which can be insisted upon, unless there are 
treaty agreements which establish religious liberty. Thus, 
in order to know what action may be taken or expected in 
any country, one must know what provision is made by 
the laws or treaties of that country. 
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Surveying the constitutions of the various countries in 
which Protestant Christian work is carried on, a diversity 
of legal situations will be found. In an increasingly large 
number of countries in which democracy has made itself 
felt, the laws provide for complete religious liberty and 
toleration. The United States, Great Britain and Germany 
are examples. In other countries the laws provide for a 
more limited type of freedom—‘ freedom within the law.’ 
Numerous European and South American countries employ 
this method. This type of provision lacks certainty. Laws 
may be passed at any time doing away with certain forms 
of worship, or with religious liberty entirely. A third type 
of constitutional provision may be found in a large number 
of countries inclined to the Roman faith. This provides 
that a certain faith is the established faith, but permits 
other religious forms to be used privately. Many Latin 
American States will be found using this system. Obviously 
this contains no guarantee of religious freedom in any full 
meaning of the term. A fourth type of constitutional 
provision recognizes one religion as the religion of the 
people and prescribes that there shall be no other faith. 
This type is met with in certain Latin American countries 
long dominated by Roman Catholicism, and in oriental 
countries in which Islam has a traditional heritage. There 
is obviously no right of religious liberty in these 
circumstances. 

While religious liberty finds its basic provision in the 
constitution or laws of a country, nations have, during the 
last one hundred years, inserted provisions for religious 
liberty in many of their international agreements. Inter- 
national law permits States to make such agreements as 
they may desire, provided their fundamental laws do not 
forbid. From the point of view of missionary activities 
per se, the treaty form of guarantee may seem more certain 
than the constitutional. Ratified treaties become, from 
the point of view of international law, part of the supreme 
law of a country. As such they enjoin enforcement. If 
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not carried out, the defaulting nation lays itself open to 
international delinquency, retribution for which may be 
demanded and enforced by the other party. 

Analysing the treaties which contain clauses relating to 
religious toleration and freedom, the following types of 
classification may be made: Bi-lateral commercial and 
amity treaties providing inter alia that nationals of one 
party shall enjoy freedom of conscience in the territory of 
the other; multi-lateral treaties between imperialist powers 
providing freedom of religion and permission to carry on 
missionary work in their several colonial possessions ; 
bi-lateral treaties providing that natives of one of the 
States shall not be persecuted or denied civil rights by their 
own State; multi-lateral treaties calling upon certain States 
to guarantee religious liberty to their own subjects. 

There are treaties of the first type between nearly all 
States. A clause typical of that used during the last one 
hundred years and still in use is as follows : 


Nationals of one of the High Contracting Parties in the territories of 
the other shall enjoy the most perfect and entire security of conscience, 
without being annoyed, prevented or disturbed in their proper exercise 
of their religion, provided that this takes place in private houses with the 
decorum due to divine worship, and with due respect to the laws, usages 
and customs of the country. 


It will be noted that this type of provision is intended 
to secure for aliens permission to worship individually and 
as a group in private. The wording ‘ proper exercise of 
their religion’ is not intended to cover propagandism. 
While this form does not forbid local natives from joining 
foreigners in their worship, the evident intent is only to 
permit foreigners to worship as they do at home without 
being compelled to participate in the type of worship prevail- 
ing in the country of their sojourn. It is quite apparent 
that this type of treaty agreement is far from satisfactory 
as a guarantee of religious liberty. 

In revising its commercial treaties since the world war, 

1 Great Britain and Columbia, 1825, Art. xii, Hertslet’s Treaties, Vol. 8, p. 56. 
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the Kingdom of Siam has incorporated a clause which may 
seem more acceptable. The following is typical of the 
clause found in nearly all her new treaties : 

Nationals of each of the High Contracting Parties shall have full 
liberty to enter, travel and reside in the territory of the other; . . . to 
engage in religious, charitable and educational work, to employ agents 
of their own choice, at least upon the same terms as the citizens or subjects 
of the most favoured nation, provided that they comply with the laws 
and regulations which are or may hereafter be established there.? 


Interpreted according to the ordinary rules of treaty 
construction, this type of clause would appear to meet 
most if not all the requisites of religious liberty. A later 
clause provides for the acquisition of religious property. 

Turning now to the second type of treaty guarantee— 
the multi-lateral imperialist compact—we find the best 
example in the revised form of the Treaty of Berlin of 1885, 
in which year a treaty was drawn up between those powers 
having possessions or interests in Africa. The substance 
of this treaty was reproduced, the necessary changes having 
been made, in a new treaty between Belgium, Britain, 
France, Italy, Japan, Portugal and the United States at the 
close of the world war. 


[The Parties] will protect and favour without distinction of nationality 
or of religion the religious scientific or charitable institutions and under- 
takings created and organized by the nationals of the other signatory 
powers and of States members of the League of Nations which may 
adhere to the present convention, which aims at leading the natives in 
the path of progress and civilization. 

Freedom of conscience and the free exercise of all forms of religion 
are expressly guaranteed to all nationals of the signatory powers and to 
those under the jurisdiction of States members of the League of Nations 
which may become parties to the present convention. Similarly, 
missionaries shall have the right to enter into, and to travel and reside 
in, African territory with a view to prosecuting their calling.* 


This type of treaty guarantee seems to cover the general 
requirements set forth in the definition of religious liberty. 
1 Netherlands-Siam, Treaty of 1925, Art. i, League of Nations Treaty Series, Vol. 56, 


p. 59. Other treaties are similar. 
2 Art. ii, League of Nations Treaty Series, Vol. 8, p. 37. 
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It appears to be a practical method of providing for the 
interests of many parties without undue duplication of treaties. 
A later clause of the same treaty provides that the guarantees 
shall be subject to such restrictions as may be necessary to 
maintain public order and security. Qualifying clauses of 
this type are frequently met with. They are not intended to 
restrain religious liberty. They merely set forth the given 
fact that a State always has the right to step into social 
activities for necessary regulation. Where occasionally 
such clauses are seized upon by local gentry to hamper 
religious work, appeal to higher authorities and if necessary 
to diplomatic representatives is in order. 

The creation of mandated territories at the close of the 
war led to the drafting of provisions calculated to ensure 
religious liberty in the mandated areas. The nature of the 
undertaking here is somewhat similar to that applied to the 
African possessions as just noted. The terms of reference of 
each mandate embodied clauses to this effect : 

The Mandatory shall ensure in the territory complete freedom of 
conscience and the free exercise of all forms of worship which are con- 
sonant with public order and morality. Missionaries who are nationals 
of States members of the League of Nations shall be free to enter the 
territory and to travel and reside therein, and to acquire and possess 
property, to erect religious buildings and to open schools throughout 
the territory, it being understood, however, that the Mandatory shall 
have the right to exercise such control as may be necessary for the main- 
tenance of public order and good government and to take all measures 


required for such control.? 

With each of the mandatory powers the United States 
has concluded treaties providing that Americans shall enjoy 
in each mandate all the rights accorded to nationals of 
States members of the League.” 

The third type of guarantee is best exemplified by the 
American treaty of 1903 with China. 


The principles of the Christian religion as professed by the Protestant 
and Roman Catholic Churches are recognized as teaching men to do good 





1 British Mandate for Tanganyika, July 20, 1922. Cmd. 1794, 1922. 
* See U.S. and Great Britain, Righis in Togoland, U.S. Treaty Series, 745, 1926. 
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and to do to others as they would have others do to them, Those who 
quietly profess and teach these doctrines shall not be harassed or per- 
secuted on account of their faith. Any person, whether citizen of the 
United States or Chinese convert, who according to these tenets peace- 
ably teaches and practises the principles of Christianity shall in no case be 
interfered with or molested therefor. No restrictions shall be placed 
upon Chinese joining Christian Churches, Converts and non-converts, 
being Chinese subjects, shall alike conform to the laws of China; and 
shall pay due respect to those in authority, living together in peace and 
amity ; and the fact of being converts shall not protect them from the 
consequences of any offence they may have committed before or may 
commit after their admission into the Church, or exempt them from paying 
legal taxes levied on Chinese subjects generally, except taxes levied and 
contributions for the support of religious customs and practices contrary 
to their faith. Missionaries shall not interfere with the free exercise by 
the native authorities of their jurisdiction over Chinese subjects, nor shall 
the native authorities make any distinction between converts and non- 
converts, but shall administer the laws without partiality, so that both 
classes can live together in peace. 


Treaty guarantees of this type are rare. Similar 
examples may be found only in a few instances between 
European States and certain small Asiatic and African 
States. The United States has undertaken an unusual 
responsibility to see that the Chinese are not denied rights 
which ordinarily should be ordained and protected by their 
own government. Chinese criticism maintains, and quite 
correctly in international law, that this clause interferes 
with the right of China to exercise full sovereignty over 
her subjects. On the other hand, international law does 
not forbid a State agreeing to such impairments, and China 
seems to have accepted this clause without objection in 
1903.2 

In the fourth type of treaty guarantee, several powers 
combine to require a certain State or group of States to 
accord religious liberty to their own subjects. This type 
of guarantee has been used mainly with Turkey and with 
those eastern States separated from the old Ottoman 


1 Malloy’s Treaties of the United States, Vol. 1, p. 261. 
* See article by the author in the Chinese Recorder, July 1930, reviewing negotiations 
for this treaty clause. 
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Empire. In the Treaty of Berlin of 1879, the European 
States concerted to require Turkey, Montenegro, Bulgaria, 
Servia and Roumania to give such guarantees. 


The difference of religious creeds and confessions shall not be alleged 
against any person as a ground for exclusion or incapacity in matters 
relating to the enjoyment of civil and political rights, admission to public 
employments, functions and honours, or the exercise of the various 
professions and industries in any locality whatsoever. 

The freedom and outward exercise of all forms of worship are assured 
to all persons belonging to [name of country] as well as to foreigners, and 
no hindrance shall be offered either to the hierarchical organizations of 
the different communions or their relations with their spiritual chiefs. 


In pursuance of these guarantees, and, following 
massacres, European powers intervened in Balkan affairs 
on numerous occasions. Many of the outstanding writers 
in international law have asserted that this intervention, 
which was claimed to be based on humanitarian grounds 
and for the upholding of treaty guarantees, was in reality 
based on economic and political motives.1 Regardless of 
motives a precedent seems to have been established justify- 
ing intervention to secure religious liberty, although the 
great majority of international law publicists and courts are 
agreed in holding that intervention is justified only on 
grounds of self-preservation. 

The pre-war policy toward Turkey was followed after 
the war. In the treaty of Sévres, Armenia was required 
to grant religious freedom.? In the treaty of Lausanne, 
Turkey had to undertake guarantees of religious liberty for 
all racial and linguistic minorities.* The former inter- 
vention policy was perpetuated by stipulating that these 
matters were of international concern to be placed before 
the League of Nations in case of violation. 

Experience in numerous countries has shown that it is 
sometimes a questionable or unwise policy to attempt to 


2 Fauchille, Traite de Droit International Public, Sec. 307-8. 
* Hertslet’s Treaties, Volz 29, p. 284. 
® League of Nations Treaty Series, Vol. 28, p. 13. 
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regulate certain kinds of personal rights and liberties by 
legislation. While law is important it can hardly become 
effective unless it is supported by public opinion. Constitu- 
tions may call for rights ; treaties may prescribe guarantees. 
Unless, however, the people for whom such rights and 
guarantees are made themselves desire the security of such 
rights these provisions may be but empty phrases. Law 
makers and social reformers may yet learn a serious lesson 
through observing the far-reaching consequences of Mr 
Gandhi’s civil disobedience movement. Organized or semi- 
organized public opinion not caring to see the enforcement 
of constitutions may exert tremendous economic and 
political pressure. Numerous instances might be cited of 
countries whose fundamental laws provide for religious 
liberty, but in which the public as well as officials constantly 
throw obstacles in the way of religious workers representing 
faiths other than the established religion. Missionary 
representations and diplomatic demands are likely to result 
in little change in such circumstances. The securing of con- 
stitutional provisions or the conclusion of treaties calling 
for guarantees may aid the cause of religious tolerance 
and freedom, but they may not be enough. Friendly 
personal influence and a genuine Christian life are likely 
to be quite as essential for the practical realization of 
religious liberty. 

Thus, international law provides that the guarantee of 
freedom is essentially a matter to be handled by national 
law. Where national law is lacking or inadequate, treaty 
agreements may be helpful. Where such sureties are 
present the Christian worker has a right to insist on liberty 
to proclaim the Christian message within the limits of law 
and public order. In any event, however, religious liberty 
should not be artificially produced by laws and decrees. It 
must represent the growth of a spirit as well. 

NorMAN J. PADELFORD 





RURAL WORK AND MISSION POLICY 


By KENYON L. BUTTERFIELD, LL.D. 


HERE is evidence of a new and widespread interest 

in rural missions, but it is doubtful if the western 

Churches yet understand that there is in the making an 

entirely fresh approach of the Christian forces to the villagers 

of the East, and that this growing movement has deep 

significance for the fundamental policies of the entire 
missionary enterprise. 

At the outset it is necessary to make perfectly clear 
what the rural mission is. Emphatically it is not a depart- 
ment of activity, such as educational, medical or agri- 
cultural missions. It is the whole Christian enterprise, in 
all its departments and phases, at work among village 
populations. It is therefore inclusive of all endeavours of 
the older western Churches and peoples to co-operate with 
the younger eastern Churches and peoples in progress toward 
a Christian rural civilization. 

During the last three years there have been held in the 
field not less than a dozen major conferences on rural 
Christian work, the findings of which are worth careful 
study by responsible officials and administrative bodies, 
and an interpretation of their full purport to the western 
Churches. For these statements represent the matured and 
the cumulative opinion of important groups of men and 
women engaged in rural work and close to its problems. 

The parent conference on rural missions was the Jeru- 
salem meeting of the International Missionary Council. 
The statement of that body on ‘Missions and Rural 
Problems’ was distilled from the experience and con- 
victions of workers in the field. Since then half a dozen 
conferences in India have made important statements ; 


the one emanating from Poona two years ago is a classic. 
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The meeting of the National Christian Council of China in 
April 1981 gave special attention to the rural question. 
The Gotemba conference on rural evangelism in Japan 
last July was the first of its kind in that country, and its 
conclusions promise to be a charter of a great new movement. 
The statement of the Manila conference in the Philippines is 
of particular value because it was built around the solid 
achievement of the strongest indigenous rural church I have 
seen in the mission field. 

These pronouncements, if taken seriously, constitute a 
call to missionaries, indigenous Christians and western 
Churches to reappraise Christian endeavour and to give 
adequate support, at once in understanding and sympathy, 
and eventually in new funds, to plans that will open a new 
era in the history of missions. 

That ‘ the field’ is taking seriously this new rural work 
is sufficiently evident. The ten years’ survey of missionary 
work just published in this Review has emphasized this 
fact. Recent correspondence gives additional testimony. 
In India there are dozens or even scores of projects, large 
and small, in rural reconstruction; the secretaries of the 
National Christian Council are overwhelmed with applica- 
tions for advice. The National Christian Council of China 
employs the equivalent of two men on full time as rural 
secretaries, and much would have been accomplished during 
the past year had it not been for the floods and the war. 
The National Christian Council of Japan has engaged the 
services of an outstanding Japanese Christian who has for 
some years been working on his own account in the villages. 
The secretary of the National Christian Council of the 
Philippines plans to give a large share of his time to rural 
work. In Korea the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
with the co-operation of the Churches and the missions, is 
pressing ahead with its effective plans. In Africa the rural 
question naturally is getting attention, and for some years 
now emphasis has been laid upon agriculture in the Native 
schools. Requests have come from the Near East and 
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from Latin America for a visitation in the interest of rural 
missions. Under serious limitations of funds and personnel 
an appreciable amount of new rural work is in process. 

But adequate advances in rural missions are hardly to 
be expected until all missionaries in the field, and mission 
boards and Churches in the West, consciously reshape 
policies in harmony with the new requirements. It is the 
purpose of this paper to set forth briefly, and in consequence 
rather dogmatically, some of the more important implications 
for missionary policy that seem to spring from the new pro- 
nouncements and projects that characterize the work of an 
increasing number of missions and missionaries. 

It is assumed that both the purpose of the missionary 
enterprise and the Christian message were authoritatively 
and acceptably set forth at the Jerusalem meeting. But 
one of the fundamental implications of the pronounce- 
ments made there has not yet been sufficiently stressed. 
I refer to the need of deliberately recasting the mould of 
all Christian endeavour in so-called missionary areas in 
terms of the main groups of the people who are to be reached 
and served. In the West we still discuss ‘ foreign missions ’ 
as if they were a single piece of work. A ‘foreign mis- 
sionary ’ is a somewhat unique person, very good and often 
heroic, who wants to preach the Gospel to every creature. 
Those better informed discriminate to a degree by identify- 
ing educational missionaries, or medical missionaries, and 
the rarely sophisticated even understand what an agri- 
cultural missionary is sent out to do. Yet indeed, most 
of the seasoned leaders still think in terms of a general 
problem of missions, while nearly all current discussion of 
projects can be classified into departments or types of work. 
I am persuaded that no one change in missionary policy 
would do more to give both definiteness and stature to the 
Christian enterprise in eastern lands than to announce that 
for the future the basic question in appraising every effort 
and agency is: To what class or group of people does it 
propose to address itself ? 
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There seem to be three somewhat easily distinguished 
groups. Each has its peculiar environment and can be 
reached effectively only by methods adapted to the char- 
acteristics of the members of the group, their modes of think- 
ing and the economic and social situations in which they live. 
Numerically the two chief groups are the urban and the 
rural masses ; the third is that of the intelligentsia. 

The differences between the urban and the rural groups 
are quite clear. True, there are many inter-relations. It is 
interesting to note that Miss Read’s book outlining the results 
of the work of the Whitley Commission is entitled: The 
Indian Peasant Uprooted. Nevertheless, sharp differences 
exist and will persist. There is no type of Christian 
endeavour, whether evangelism, religious education, health 
work or economic relief, but will be profoundly different 
in the problems it faces and the technique it must use, as 
between city and village. The intelligentsia, who for 
practical purposes in missions comprise high school and 
college students, have or should have the most intimate 
connexion with the great urban and rural masses. What- 
ever values in the way of character or personal culture may 
ensue from their education in Christian schools and colleges, 
the definite preparation of men and women to lead in solving 
the problems of the masses on a Christian basis should be the 
chief concern of the Christian educational institutions. 

The moment missionary policy seeks a more constructive 
working program for rural areas, it faces a decision on 
another important principle: that of concentration of work 
in geographical areas. Broadly speaking, the missionary 
enterprise has spread itself as widely as possible over a 
given country. Now, however, the rural workers are 
convinced that more intensive work in local areas is the 
wiser policy. The Jerusalem meeting repeatedly stressed 
the importance of the local community as an area of special 
concern, giving as a reason both the greater effectiveness 
of more intensive work and the sociological validity of the 
community idea. Moreover, the Jerusalem meeting regis- 
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tered the actual experience of pioneers. Nearly twenty 
years ago the late K. T. Paul, in starting rural work in India 
for the Young Men’s Christian Association, chose centres of 
influence which were called ‘ rural reconstruction centres.’ 
Thus India was quite prepared two years ago in its rural 
conferences to make the rural reconstruction unit the 
central feature of rural work. The conference at Poona 
summed up the discussion of the conference in these words, 
which in the printed report were italicized for emphasis : 


It is our considered judgment that the creation of rural reconstruction 
units having their roots in the great human interests of the Church, the 
school, the home, the hospital and the bank, and reaching out in the 
spirit of Christ through co-operation to serve the religious, educational, 
medical, social and economic needs of all the rural people, should be the 
united policy of missions and Churches, and that the National Christian 
Council should do everything in its power to further such a policy. 


In the Far East this proposed local geographical area of 
activity is now called a ‘ rural community parish,’ and it 
has been agreed in the Philippines, in China and in Japan 
that this local unit should be the chief characteristic of 
organization for rural evangelism. In South Africa, at an 
informal conference at Johannesburg three years ago, the 
resolutions endorsed the establishment of ‘ Christian social 
development units.’ Thus a group of contiguous villages 
surrounding some centre of a natural community, perhaps five 
miles in diameter, becomes a sort of norm for intensive work. 

A decision to accept the principle embodied in the local 
rural-community-parish or Christian-development-unit does 
not automatically determine the scope of work to be done 
within the area. A mission set to evangelism alone, even 
in its ancient restricted meaning, might profitably utilize 
the local unit as an area of concentrated endeavour. Rural 
missionaries, however, increasingly stress a broad program. 
How broad? As broad as the needs of people. Thus 
a comprehensive program, correlated into some real unity 
and seeking to make a ‘ cell’ of the Kingdom out of each 
local unit, becomes another feature of missionary policy. 
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Classification is always arbitrary, and there is no sacred 
number of activities required to meet village needs. Perhaps 
the scriptural number of seven may be as useful as any other 
denominator of activity. A seven-fold community pro- 
gram might comprise the following : Preaching and worship ; 
clearly this is the first and abiding function of the Christian 
Church, and is therefore the first to be fostered and main- 
tained by missionary endeavour. Religious education : 
one might distinguish, though not too sharply, between 
education in religion more specifically for enquirers and for 
members in the Church, and religious education defined as 
an effort to permeate the entire life of all individuals in the 
community with the spirit and teachings of Jesus ; both are 
vital functions of a Kingdom-building program. General 
education: this enterprise will include schools for children 
and youth, and also forms of mass education which will 
attempt to make the people literate, and to continue through 
adult life some opportunity for learning, both for literates 
and illiterates; the community-school is the best single 
expression of this service of education for village people, 
for it is concerned mainly with those who are to remain 
permanently in the village. The ministry of healing and 
hygiene: few of the hundreds of Christian hospitals in 
missionary areas have succeeded in going out into the 
villages for healing, for education in hygiene or for study 
of village health situations; it is a great untilled field of 
Christian service. Play and recreation, defined broadly as 
inclusive of music, drama, cultural activities generally, as 
well as play for children and youth. Economic improve- 
ment: in village life in the countries of mass population 
this takes three forms—the improvement of agriculture 
itself, the establishment and maintenance of co-operative 
societies, and the development of supplementary village 
industries preferably through co-operative community shops 
or their equivalent. Help for home makers: running 
through all the needs of the community as expressed in the 


half-dozen activities already listed are the special require- 
28 
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ments of women and children—so important that they 
demand a classification by themselves. 

One of the perennial queries regarding such a program 
is whether the mission or the Church should attempt to 
carry on all these activities. Some of them are clearly 
functions chiefly, perhaps exclusively, of the Church. Some 
surely belong to the Government. Some seem to be the 
normal objectives of voluntary organizations. Only where 
activities for good reasons cannot be properly carried by 
government or voluntary organization, should the Church 
attempt to initiate them. But all these activities are to be 
knit together into a well-rounded program intended to 
develop a more efficient and a more Christlike community 
life. The Church should be the central driving force in this 
ambitious undertaking. 

There are some important corollaries to the emphasis 
upon the local rural community as an area of Christian 
reconstruction, with its accompanying comprehensive cor- 
related program ; but they can be merely mentioned here. 
The continued presence of a trained Christian leader is 
probably essential to the success of a rural community 
parish and its program. He may be a pastor, a pastor- 
teacher, a pastor-farmer, a Christian community secretary, 
a lay leader; all these forms of permanent local leadership 
are under discussion. The active participation of laymen, 
and facilities for training them in various types of service 
both directly for the Church and for the community at 
large, are almost as indispensable as the leader. Financial 
self-support of the local Christian enterprise seems to be 
inescapable. No wide expansion of the Christian Church 
or of Christian work in areas of great population can obtain 
without local self-support ; otherwise there is no hope for 
more than a mere fringe of service to the rural people. 

But it is too much to expect that a wide range of com- 
munity activities can be maintained over considerable 
areas solely out of local support either financial or in personal 
leadership. Therefore, as a further aspect of concentration 
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and effectiveness, it is highly desirable that these rural 
parishes or reconstruction units shall be developed in 
clusters that may be called ‘ Christian work areas.’ Thus 
service, supervision, training, investigation can all be 
carried on over a region of possibly five hundred square 
miles, and in a group of perhaps twenty or thirty contiguous 
parishes or units. There should be a centre for service and 
counsel, for research and for extension, thus co-operating 
with Christian colleges in their efforts to assist in the rural 
problem. If possible, each branch of the seven-fold com- 
munity service will have at least one Christian specialist 
located at the centre. Such a centre makes living in rural 
areas more tolerable for both foreign and indigenous workers, 
and provides the advantage of growv> counsel and fellow- 
ship. Obviously this group of rural Christian specialists 
will have to be maintained without expense to the local 
church or communities. The College of Agriculture and 
Forestry of the University of Nanking has already estab- 
lished some twelve or fourteen rural experimental centres 
in Central and North China, and each of them is a potential 
nucleus of a Christian work area. There is in India a plan 
on paper for a village health and hygiene service with a 
Christian hospital at the centre, the success of which hinges 
on the use of an area of operations much larger than the 
local town or village. 

The rural missionary needs to be defined, his function 
determined and his education specified. There must be 
recognition of the necessity for a distinct type of missionary 
for rural work, whom we may call the rural missionary 
simply because he works among rural folk. He knows 
village people and their problems, loves rural people, under- 
stands methods appropriate to rural service. The word 
‘ specialist ’ is an offence to some when used in connexion 
with missionary service. The rural missionary is not a 
specialist merely because he serves rural areas. But 
specialists are needed in rural work—specialists in evangelism, 
in religious education, in rural schooling, in mass educa- 
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tion and so on through the whole list. They are all rural 
missionaries, but each will take on a designation appropriate 
to his specialized function. Probably, however, we need 
also a type of rural missionary who is in reality a Christian 
rural social engineer and expert in Christian rural com- 
munity-building. 

It is evident that the function of the missionary is 
rapidly changing in all lands, in some to a greater degree 
than in others. He is rapidly becoming a Christian 
associate, sent out to help indigenous Christians to build a 
stronger Church and to take a larger measure of leader- 
ship in the struggle for a Christlike civilization. This newer 
function is not fully understood even by all missionaries, 
and it is not understood at all by the majority of church 
members in the West. 

Obviously, if the missionary enterprise is to take this 
rural work seriously, the preparation of rural missionaries 
must be appropriate to rural work. Unquestionably there 
are common fundamentals in the education of Christian 
workers, whether destined for urban service, for the rural 
field or for college halls. But equally clearly, because 
each group of people has its specific problems, the rural 
missionary needs an understanding of rural work and life 
as a special asset. Even beyond that he probably should 
possess certain specific qualities, such as rural-mindedness. 
He surely needs specialized knowledge and skill: the more 
he knows of farm processes, farm problems, farmers’ 
psychology, rural sociology, the more valuable he will be, 
assuming basic qualifications needed by all missionaries. 
It is all-important that once the trained rural missionary 
is in service every effort shall be made to keep him at his 
appropriate task. 

There needs to be a fuller understanding of both the 
competitors and the allies of Christianity. Two illustra- 
tions must suffice. To win the allegiance of the under- 
privileged it will be necessary to understand their problems, 
their controlling ideas and the promises made to them 
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through various panaceas. Communism, for example, is 
presumably a competitor of Christianity. Whatever we 
may think of it we cannot ignore it. There is a saying in 
Japan that the Christian worker to-day must know his 
Marx quite as well as he knows his St Mark. Christianity 
can conquer communism, not by inveighing against it, 
but by ‘ outpointing’ it, by furnishing something better. 
It is indeed possible that there are features in communism 
that can be utilized in a Christian social order. 

The co-operative movement may be a distinct support 
of the Christian Church. It is so important in itself as 
a means of securing an adequate rural civilization that 
it cannot be omitted in a Christian program of rural recon- 
struction ; but it is also so fully in harmony with Christianity 
in its purpose, its methods, its spirit, its results, that we 
need to recognize it and utilize it as an ally of Christianity. 

The Christian message needs constant study and re- 
interpretation in terms of the villager. There are at least 
two limitations to the power of the Christian message that 
must be removed in order to win village masses. Whatever 
the conclusions of the scholars and whatever the outcome of 
the battle of the philosophers of religion, the Christian 
message to the masses must be couched in a form that is under- 
stood by them and that is consonant with their environment 
and their needs. While the message undoubtedly will be 
‘the simple Gospel,’ it must be complex enough to convince 
the villager that it is indispensable to his welfare as a man, 
and furnishes something he can get nowhere else. 

The unmistakable approval of the Commission on 
Christian Higher Education in India of a policy of research 
for the Christian colleges is timely. It may be observed that 
colleges of agriculture, wherever they have been established 
in missionary lands, have from the beginning carried on 
investigation; the rural field offers a great opportunity 
for research. In some lands scientific agriculture may be 
investigated with profit; in all lands economic, social, 
health problems need study. There should be a standard 
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method of local community study as a foundation for the 
community program. The Christian colleges should be 
enabled to carry on a large measure of rural research. It 
is highly desirable that the Department of Social and 
Industrial Research and Counsel, recently established by 
the International Missionary Council at Geneva, should be 
enlarged to include rural affairs. 

There needs to be a rebirth of missionary zeal in the 
West, a thing to be achieved only by a long and vigorous 
campaign of re-education of the Christian constituency in 
Europe and North America. The new approach to rural 
work in its meaning, its method, its importance, its sup- 
port may well form a large part of the material for such a 
campaign of education. There is ample ‘ ammunition.’ 

All these items of policy lead straight to an emphasis 
upon a larger and more vital integration of effort. Church 
union, the growing work of and confidence in National 
Christian Councils, the leadership of the International 
Missionary Council—these are all omens of satisfactory 
change from an unintegrated go-as-you-please method. 
These are but beginnings. A way still has to be found for 
bringing about quick adaptations to fresh needs in the 
field, as it were rushing reinforcements to support strategic 
advances, and for presenting effectively and promptly to 
the Christian world both at home and abroad the new 
demands of the world’s Christian enterprise among rural 
people. Only so, moreover. can proper advisory and 
specialized service be rendered to the rural churches. 

Perhaps the deepest impression that abides from the 
writer’s travels among the villages of the Orient during the 
past three years is the call to the Christian Church, deliber- 
ately, seriously, systematically, passionately to make its 
great task that of service to the underprivileged masses 
both in cities and villages. 


Kenyon L. BUTTERFIELD 





CHRISTIAN EDUCATION IN JAPAN 


By EDMUND D. SOPER, D.D. 


ORE than half a century ago Christian education in 
Japan was begun; but no comprehensive survey 
had been made of the task and of the results achieved. It 
was time for a complete review, so that a true understanding 
of the aim and scope of what was being attempted might 
be arrived at. As a result of conferences held in Japan 
and in the United States in 1929, an enquiry was decided on, 
and a Commission was appointed, consisting of educational 
leaders in both countries. This Commission made its 
investigation in Japan in the autumn and early winter of 
1931, and now its findings and recommendations are 
before us.! 

The report as a whole is not altogether reassuring. Not 
that the need of Christian education does not exist—the 
need is great. Not that the Christian schools have not 
made a valuable contribution—the report makes clear the 
indebtedness which is felt in Japan for what these schools 
have stood for and accomplished. But as the future is 
faced, an insistent question keeps cropping out in almost 
every discussion: Can these schools continue to function 
in face of the overwhelming and ever-increasing competition 
of the government system of education ? And the question 
becomes the more emphatic when one is confronted at every 
turn with shortage of funds ana inability to discover sources 
of enlarged revenue. 

These difficulties are not being faced in Japan alone. 
There is financial shortage everywhere, so serious that 
budgets are being deeply cut and plans for expansion are 
being quietly laid aside. Serious problems are also being 


1 Christian Education in Japan: A Study. See Bibliography, No. 199. 
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faced in other lands where the Government is alive and 
active to meet the educational needs of the people. No one 
knows what the end will be, though the feeling exists that 
Christian schools have made and are continuing to make 
so valuable a contribution that somehow they will continue 
to find a place and receive the support they need. That 
feeling exists and is found strongly entrenched in Japan. 
Were it not so there would be nothing on which to build. 
But the combination of difficulties springing out of want of 
adequate support and the competition of a powerful govern- 
ment system is nowhere quite so acute and immediate as 
in Japan. 

The Commission was wise in letting us look at the govern- 
ment system through the eyes of Dr Nitobe, an expert in 
education and a patriotic Japanese. The appraisal of this 
system in his recent volume, Japan, becomes a chapter in 
this report. What strikes one at once is the comprehensive- 
ness of the system. The Japanese leaders are earnestly 
striving to meet every educational need of which they are 
conscious. They realize that the structure is not complete, 
but they intend that it shall be. Provision is being made 
for students all the way from the primary schools to the 
Imperial universities, and for almost every kind of school 
in between. 


Every child, male and female, irrespective of its social status, was 
obiiged [this goes back to 1872] to attend school for four years, from the 
age of six to ten. The period was later lengthened to six years, and there 
is every prospect of adding two more at no distant future (Report, p. 17). 


Of every 10,000 children of school age, 9923 are actually 
in school, the result being that the percentage of illiteracy 
is low, as low as in any other country except Germany. 
Merely to give a list of schools, such as technical, agricultural, 
commercial, merchant marine, aquatic products, industrial 
craft, as well as schools of law and medicine in connexion 
with the universities and the normal schools for training 
the tens of thousands of teachers, is sufficient to convey the 
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idea which has been suggested, that the government system 
is intended to meet every demand which can justifiably be 
made on it. This growing provision has behind it the drive 
of public opinion, as well as the urgency of an efficient 
educational department. Provided with all the funds which 
can be appropriated for the program and with a prestige 
whose pressure is always felt, it is little wonder that the 
system would cause serious questioning, after such an 
investigation as was made by the Commission. 

Christian schools have maintained themselves alongside 
government schools from the beginning. The disparity in 
numbers has always been great and is becoming greater as 
the years pass. It would seem that Christian schools; so 
far as their numbers are concerned, cannot be greatly 
increased in the years immediately ahead. One reason for 
this is that the membership of the Church in Japan is so 
small. It is one of the paradoxes in the expansion of 
Christianity in recent centuries that the influence of 
Christianity in Japan should be so strong and the Church 
numerically so weak. In no other mission land has the 
Church been recruited so largely from the influential, educated 
class. This has been its glory and also its weakness. The 
farmer, the industrialist, the merchant are not in the Church, 
and hence the Church is relatively poor financially while 
rich in intelligence and influence. This directly affects the 
prospects of an effective program of education. If funds 
are not contributed by Great Britain and America, the 
immediate future of Christian education in Japan is not 
bright, that is, so far as finances are concerned. 

What the Commissioners lay constant emphasis upon is 
that expansion should not be contemplated at present, but 
that all the emphasis be placed on quality. The future 
depends upon the ability of the schools to prove themselves 
possessed of ‘demonstrated superiority.’ This does not 
appear to be beyond the bounds of possibility. Dr Nitobe 
feels it necessary to call attention to the weaknesses of 
the government system. It is regimented into a stiff, 
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unbending machine which needs to be held up in unfavour- 
able contrast with a more flexible system which is not con- 
trolled by a rigid supervisory administration bent on uni- 
formity and slavish imitation of the pattern which has been 
worked out at headquarters. Here lies the opportunity of 
the Christian school, but doubts are expressed of the feasi- 
bility of its being seized. There appears to be fear in many 
of these schools lest any independence and freedom might 
endanger the cherished and indispensable registration which 
brings them within the circle of recognition by the govern- 
ment authorities. 

We may go a step farther. To quote Dr Nitobe, ‘ Only 
lately have the authorities come to realize that religion in 
some form or other must be included in the plan of general 
instruction ’ (p. 21). Morality is at a low ebb in Japan as 
in other countries; public men are concerned, and wonder 
what can be done to stem the tide of immorality and 
lack of integrity which are so widespread. But even these 
large-minded patriots can scarcely see beyond what they 
speak of as ‘ national ethics,’ in which there is ‘ nothing 
greater or higher than the State’ (p. 21). Here again is 
an opportunity for the Christian schools, and here is where 
they have made their greatest and most significant con- 
tribution. On every hand this is recognized : the graduates 
of Christian schools are in demand, because they can be 
counted on as honest and upright and dependable. If these 
schools are to continue to exist it will be because they meet 
a felt want just at this point. It is one of the strongest 
appeals in the world to-day. Here is a nation, strong and 
aggressive, a nation which has not yet found herself and 
which is causing the whole world to stand by holding its 
breath at what may happen next; surely if anything can 
be done to uphold the hands of those who are devoting their 
lives to implanting the principles of Christian morality and 
a spiritual outlook on life, it ought to be done and at once. 

There is a striking statement made by Dr Nitobe con- 
cerning the education of women : 
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The emancipation of the female sex has been an unlooked-for by- 
product of our educational system. It came as a surprise—and to many 
not a pleasant one, either (p. 27). 


Here more than at any other place the Christian school 
has shown what it can do. It has led from the beginning 
in educating girls and women, and retains its leadership 
to-day. The only institutions of college grade are Christian 
colleges. Undoubtedly the Government will follow the 
lead, but it will be a long time before it can forge ahead 
of these splendid institutions. Leading Japanese have 
been forced against their will to give more or less grudging 
acknowledgment of what through Christian education is 
an accomplished fact, the rise of the educated woman, able 
to take her place by the side of man in all that pertains to 
the country’s good. Here more than elsewhere free experi- 
mentation has been attempted, and the justification of this or 
that principle now accepted and enforced in the government 
school system has been subject to query. One comes away 
from the reading of this part of the report with a sense of 
uplift. There is enthusiasm, none of the ‘ inferiority 
complex’ which (so it is asserted) plagues the outlook of 
the middle schools for boys, more of the forward-looking 
sense of adequacy and leadership which are the harbingers 
of better days ahead. 

Theological education is in a strange case. We have 
carried to Japan the divisions in our Protestantism, and 
the result is that there are about a round dozen of theological 
seminaries when, according to the Commission, two could 
provide amply all the ministers needed for many years to 
come. There seems to be no dearth of theological students, 
which speaks well for the Japanese Church, but what a 
waste of men, money and energy! With no competition 
from government institutions, with sufficient government 
recognition to provide the respect which any school needs, 
it would seem that there is an ideal opportunity, now that 
it has been clearly pointed out, to do the necessary drastic 
thing and unite. We were to blame in the beginning; let 
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the Japanese Church now undo the wrong and take the 
lead in economy and efficiency. 

There are dreams of a central union Christian university, 
but they can be only dreams for years to come. There are 
more pressing problems to solve in the immediate future. 
It would seem that the future of the Church depends on 
the continuance of the institutions for men and women 
already in existence. They must be strengthened, their 
unique purpose must be appreciated and provided for, and 
a practical plan must be evolved for their support. That 
is the threefold problem. Its solution depends upon the 
sagacity of the Japanese Christian leaders and the intelligent 
and broad-minded benevolence of well-to-do Christians in 
Great Britain and America. These must be made to realize 
that the peace of the world, as well as the stability and 
growth of the Christian Church in Japan, depend upon the 
creation in Japan of educational centres which challenge 
respect and which will send out into Japanese society men 
and women of character and loyalty to the highest ideals. 

EpmunpD D. Soper 
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THE LAMBAS 


THe LaAMBAS OF NoRTHERN Ruopesia: A Study of their Customs 
and Beliefs. By CLement M. Doxe, D.Litt. Illustrated. Map. 
London: Harrap. 386s. 19381. 


R DOKE, who holds the chair of Bantu philology at Johannes- 
burg, and is well known as one of the leading authorities 
on Bantu phonetics, records in this very valuable volume the observa- 
tions which he made while serving as a missionary in 1914-21 and 
checked during 1927 and 1928. The people about whom he writes 
live on both sides of the boundary between Northern Rhodesia and 
the Belgian Congo. The railway from the south passes through 
their country, and it is in this region that the copper mines have 
been developed on the British side of the frontier. The Lambas 
are therefore exposed to the full force of invading western in- 
dustrialism. Dr Doke does not deal with the resultant changes in 
their culture, but from scattered notes we gather that he is aware 
of these. He says, for example : 


The introduction of European customs and mode of life, with all 
the contacts which that means, has undermined tribal control, throwing 
the social fabric into the melting-pot. There are not now those restraints 
which were potent a few years ago, with the result that to-day there is 
certainly a tendency to moral looseness, But we cannot put this down 
to the Lamba social organization, which is definitely opposed to moral 
laxity. 

If anyone sets out to study the effects of western ‘ civilization ’ 
upon the Lambas he will find Dr Doke’s book an excellent, and indeed 
indispensable, basis for his work. 

In a short review it is impossible to do justice to the wealth 
of information given in these pages. This is set out with admirable 
clearness. It is a readable book. One of its most valuable features 
is that the author is always careful to furnish the actual Lamba 
technical terms. At the end he provides a complete glossary. The 
illustrations are excellent. I consider it the best description of a 
Bantu tribe that has appeared in recent years. 
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I will not attempt to follow Dr Doke into Lamba legend and 
history, law and custom; nor can I dwell upon his description of 
the clan system, taboo and behaviour. I would especially commend 
his treatment of religious beliefs and practices. He recognizes the 
three elements of theism, spiritism and dynamism, and all he 
writes on dynamism goes to confirm my own researches among 
the Ba-ila. ‘To the Lamba,’ says Dr Doke, ‘the spiritual world 
is one which has daily contact with almost every phase of his life.’ 
He claims that the Lambas are theists, and withal monotheists, but 
their theism scarcely enters into their religious life at all. The 
Supreme Being is named Lesa, but (and this is interesting) the names 
Nyambi and Mulungu are also used. The creation of all things is 
attributed to Lesa; but he dwells remote from the life of men. 
Dr Doke has collected only one prayer offered to Lesa: ‘O God, 
give us rain.’ It is to the atami (‘ spirits of the chiefs ’) that offer- 
ings are made, for these are able to speak to Lesa on behalf of the 
people. 


It is said that God is angered when people sin deeply, when they 
commit adultery, steal or murder, and that He punishes by sending 
leprosy and smallpox. But there is no way of approaching Him for a 
cessation of these judgments ; the people have just to bear them. 


Investigators generally find it difficult to ascertain with any 
precision African ideas of personality. The Lambas appear to have 
a very clear conception ; one man stated it thus to Dr Doke : ‘ When 
a person dies his body is buried ; he himself goes to ichiya@afu [the 
abode of the dead] and his uwmupashi [spirit] returns to the village 
to await reincarnation.’ So far as my knowledge goes the Lamba 
have a much clearer idea of Hades than most Bantu: it is conceived 
as a large country in the west, some say underground, ruled over 
by a king who is not and never has been a human being; this king is 
not Lesa, and appears to have no name: he is set over the realm 
of the departed by Lesa, and is assisted by a number of officers, 
who introduce newcomers and assign them their places in the midst 
of their relatives. In this Hades there is no female : ‘when a woman 
dies she leaves her womanhood in the grave and appears as a man 
in his prime’; children appear as adults; madmen as sane. It is 
the person himself, wmuntu umwine, who goes there; the spirit 
hovers about the village, becomes attached to some relative who is 
said to be its ‘ owner,’ and later is reincarnated in some new-born 
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child of the same clan. But it appears that not the entire spirit 
is reincarnated, only a kind of affiatus from it. The spirit of one 
ancestor may be born into more than one babe at the same time ; 
and the spirit is still honoured and propitiated as if it led a separate 
existence. In this respect (as in others) the Lamba conception 
closely resembles that of the Ba-ila, and it would be useful to know 
how far it agrees with the ideas of other Bantu. There is here a 
profitable field for study. Dr Doke is to be congratulated upon his 
achievement. 


Epwin W. SMITH 
CHESHAM 





THE RELIGION OF TIBET 


Tue Rewicion or Tipetr. By Sir Cuaries Bet, K.C.LE., C.M.G. 
Illustrated. Maps. London: Oxford University 


Press. 18s. 
19381. 


HEN I first met the author of this informative book, he was 
a young civilian in Bengal. Bell was not long in revealing 
that sympathy with Orientals which finds a hearty response. Situ- 
ated among many of Tibetan origin, he learned their language and 
published a grammar and dictionary of colloquial Tibetan in 1905. 
These preliminary studies have carried him far. They brought 
him near to a people who soon looked on him as their special friend. 
Then came his opportunity. Tibet was causing considerable political 
anxiety. The Government of India required a diplomatic representa- 
tive. Who so suitable as C. A. Bell, who spoke the language and 
was personally acquainted with many Tibetan officials ? His patient 
courtesy was mainly instrumental in establishing the friendly rela- 
tions now existing. For nineteen years he was in intimate contact 
with all classes. Two and a quarter years were spent on the frontier 
with the Dalai Lama, and, most important of all, almost a year in 
Lhasa as his guest. He entered the country as a friend, dependent 
on no interpreter, so appreciative of the culture and religion of his 
hosts that he was declared to be ‘a re-born lama.’ It is from this 
unique inside knowledge and from records and MSS never before 
available that he has written three volumes on this long closed 
land. The first two dealt with its history and its people. This 
last describes its religion. 
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After an introductory chapter emphasizing the importance of 
religion to this isolated country, he deals with the early animistic 
faith known as Pén, which lasted till about a.p. 400. It still persists 
with its spells and oracles in many districts, and has deeply affected 
Tibetan Buddhism. The popular Tibetan epic recording the feats 
of King Ke-sar is largely drawn upon to represent the state of the 
country at that time. 

Then follows an excellent summary on ‘ Gotama the Buddha,’ 
which may be commended to every student. Chapter rv tells how 
Buddhism came from India into Tibet and has since dominated the 
national history. Sanscrit books were translated into Tibetan. These 
have proved valuable for historical research. They still hold a promi- 
nent place in the libraries and ritual, and give an answer to the mis- 
taken idea that Tibetans are ignorant savages devoid of culture. 
The first large monastery was not founded till 749, when Tibet was a 
force in Central Asia. But the hold of the new faith was still pre- 
carious. Not till the eleventh century did it become the national 
religion, principally under the influence of the translator Atisha 
from Bengal and the Tibetan preacher Mar-pa. Numerous monas- 
teries were built, the priests gained new power (though the system 
of incarnation-lamas was not established till 1548) and much elaborate 
ritual was developed. Mi-la, the national poet whose songs are 
recited by rich and poor, belonged to this period. 

A later chapter describes the rise in the seventeenth century of 
the present ruling sect, the ‘ Yellow Caps’ over the ‘ Red Caps’ 
who would fain have retained much of the Pén influence. The 
author’s experiences provide first-hand pictures of the glories of the 
Potala, and of many famous sacred places. The last three chapters 
describe ‘ How it rules,’ with details concerning the author’s friend, 
the present Dalai Lama. 

Missionary students will note the references to the possible 
influence of Nestorianism; and the historical survey of the early 
attempts to preach Christianity by Andrade, Cacella and Cabral, 
Grueber and d’Orville in the seventeenth century, and the Capuchins 
from 1707 till 1733. A cross at Tsa-pa-rang and a bell at Lhasa 
inscribed Te Deum Laudamus are the only apparent relics of the 
early missions. In the author’s opinion ‘a knowledge of Tibetan 
Buddhism and an over-riding wisdom’ are the essentials of any 
who would seek to convert this people. 

Translations from Tibetan literature, including The Kang-yur, 
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The Blue Treasury and The Clear Mirror, are interesting features of 
this useful book. A good index, full chapter-headings and charming 
illustrations make for facility of reference. 


R. Krrcour 
LONDON 
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Survey oF INTERNATIONAL Arrarrs, 1980. By Arnotp J. ToyNnBEE. 
London: Oxford University Press. 21s. 19381. 


HE annual Surveys of International Affairs issued by the 
Research Department of the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs present the reviewer with an almost impossible task. Each 
volume covers so large a field that few people are competent to 
review critically more than one or two sections. It is difficult to 
praise too highly the work that Professor Toynbee and his colleagues 
are doing by the provision of this annual Survey. This volume, 
no less than its predecessors, is invaluable in the fulness of informa- 
tion supplied and the clarity both of arrangement and of style. 

The sections of the volume which will be of principal interest to 
students of missionary affairs are the third, fourth and fifth parts. 
The third part deals with the Middle East and contains a full account 
of the negotiations between Egypt and Great Britain from 1928 to 
19380, a careful treatment of the question of the Palestine mandate 
and a discussion of the negotiations between Great Britain and 
Iraq, together with some material on Syria and Syro-Turkish 
questions. No better compendium of the recent political negotia- 
tions between Egypt and Great Britain exists than is here provided. 

On the difficult questions raised by the Palestine riots of 1929 
and the subsequent White Papers of the British Government, 
Professor Toynbee achieves an objective impartiality which is 
singularly rare in commentators on this topic. We observe with 
interest that he considers the two White Papers, regarded as they 
were, the one by the Arabs and the other by the Jews, as a con- 
cession respectively to each national case, to be in fact each com- 
patible in the strict sense with the mandate. 

The full discussion of the questions relating to the termination 
of the Iraq mandate is no less valuable, and those who, during 
the present year, are following the emancipation of Iraq and her 

29 
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admission to the League of Nations would do well to consult what 
Professor Toynbee has to say about the earlier stages of the 
negotiations. 

The fourth part deals with China, and we note with pleasure 
that Professor Toynbee, who usually omits any consideration of 
the religious factor in human affairs, accords a full page to a dis- 
cussion of the significance of the baptism of Chiang Kai-shek as a 
Christian. He makes on this a curious comment : 


In China, with its long tradition of syncretism and even symbiosis 
between diverse religious cults and philosophical disciplines, this step 
did not imply so sharp a breach with the convert’s personal and social 
environment as it would have implied in Christendom, Islam or Jewry, 
where the divinity to whom the President of the Chinese Republic was 
declaring allegiance had been conceived of as a jealous God. 


Has Professor Toynbee not heard of Hinduism? It would 
hardly be pretended that Hinduism believes in a ‘ jealous God,’ 
but nowhere in the world does the convert suffer more complete 


ostracism. The writer, however, refers to the baptism of the Chinese 
President as : 


an event of some public and political as well as private and cultural 
significance, because it showed how definitely the tide of Chinese feeling 
had turned since the time, less than four years earlier, when, under Russian 
Communist inspiration, Chinese Nationalism had expressed itself in 
xenophobia not only towards foreign nations but towards foreign cults. 
The declaration of faith which Chiang Kai-shek made with impunity 
(though not altogether without odium) in 1980 might have cost him his 
career in 1926. 


The fifth part considers affairs of the American Continent. 
Professor Toynbee lays much stress on the importance of the change 
in the attitude of the United States towards the Latin American 
Republics. He points out, first, that the State Department had 
become less energetic in championing abroad the cause of the 
American citizen; second, that it relaxed the political control 
previously exercised over backward republics in the Caribbean area ; 
third, that the State Department returned to its previous policy of 
recognizing de facto governments without regard to the process by 
which they had come into power; and fourth, that the Department 
sought to allay the uneasiness aroused in Latin American minds 
by what was considered a tendency in the United States to transform 
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the Monroe Doctrine from an instrument of national self-protection 
into an instrument of ‘economic imperialism.’ The importance 
of this issue has been urged in our columns and elsewhere by those 
who, like Dr S. G. Inman, are intimately associated with the develop- 
ments of Latin American Christianity. 

This volume contains also a treatment of the question of dis- 
armament and special articles on economic affairs, together with some 


excellent maps. 
WILLIAM PaTON 
St ALBANS 
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CurisT1AN EpucaTion 1N Inp1a. By Sir Georce ANpERsOoN, C.S,I., 
and the Rt Rev. Henry WuitTeneaD, D.D. London: Macmillan. 
8s. 6d. 1982. 


ISHOP WHITEHEAD spent many years in India, first in 
Bengal and then as Bishop of Madras, and Sir George 
Anderson has just retired from the office of Director of Public 
Instruction in the Punjab. Both are therefore well qualified to 
write on the subject of Christian education in India. Their book 
is partly a restatement in brief form of some of the criticisms of the 
educational status quo made by the Lindsay Commission, partly a 
criticism of certain of the proposals of that Commission, and partly 
a call to the Christian missions to act more vigorously in the great 
rural mass movements, in the education of women and girls, and 
in the provision of better schools for boys. All lovers of India will 
be grateful for the emphasis placed on these three great needs. 

In discussing the Lindsay Commission Report the writers are 
less happy than in the statement of their own concerns. They 
recapitulate the criticisms made by the Commission on the present 
situation of the Christian colleges in India, but the points are so 
summarily made and so riven from the sympathetic insight into 
actual conditions which distinguishes the Report that readers would 
be misled if they thought that they were really getting the Lindsay 
Report in brief. This super-brevity is most misleading when the 
writers deal with what is really the core of the Commission’s Report, 
namely, the plan for integrating the colleges with the work of the 
Church and the needs of the community by adding to them the 
functions of ‘extension and research.’ We are compelled to say 
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that we do not believe that our two writers have entered at all 
deeply into the meaning of this pregnant proposal. They urge, 
for instance, that the teachers in the colleges are urban-minded and 
would be unable to offer help of any value to the great rural Christian 
communities. This is merely to state the problem, which is to make 
the colleges—which are or ought to be the thinking centres of 
Indian Christianity—really useful to the community. It is remark- 
able that some of the leading rural missionaries of India have been 
most outspoken in welcoming the Lindsay Commission proposals. 

The writers go on to urge that a far greater concentration of 
colleges will be necessary, and their really important criticism is 
that the Commissioners had not the courage of their convictions, 
and ought to have proposed the elimination of all but eight colleges. 
This advice, which is offered in the name of practical good sense, 
is less impressive when it is analysed. The writers point out that 
in any Christian college not less than half the students should be 
Christians ; that there are about 1600 Christian students in the 
whole of India; that there should therefore be at the outside not 
more than 4000 students, probably less, in the Christian colleges ; 
that there should therefore not be more than eight colleges, for 
which the sites are then tentatively suggested as Calcutta, Delhi, 
Lahore, Rangoon, Madras, Bombay, Alwaye and Bezwada. This 
mathematical method is hardly adequate. The number of Christian 
students in the north is so small that if half the students in each 
college are to be Christians, only tiny institutions, impossible to 
finance, could be conducted anywhere there. The rigid application 
of this test would mean that college education would be confined to 
the south. Readers of the Lindsay Commission Report will find 
the actualities more realistically dealt with. It may, alas, be all 
too true that a larger measure of concentration, which means 
elimination, may be forced upon the missionary societies as the 
full effect of the financial crisis develops. In that case it may 
fairly be held that the Commissioners have offered the boards and 
societies a standard of judgment which should be invaluable to 
them. The authors introduce in an interesting way material from 
the report of the Indian Military College Committee, and what they 
have to say about the need for better schools for boys is worthy of 
particular attention. 

Witu1am Paton 


St ALBANS 
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THE LEGACY OF ISLAM 


Tue Lecacy or Istam. Edited by the late Sir Tuomas ArNoLp and 
ALFRED GUILLAUME. Illustrated. London: Oxford University 
Press. 10s. 1981. 


¢ Y their fruits shall ye know them.’ This criterion of the 
individual may be applied to larger units. From the 
first days of Islam, Christians have been troubled to account for 
this new religion which came after Christianity. To the present 
day Muhammad is a riddle, Islam is a riddle, and the purpose of 
God in that great world movement is a riddle. When we observe 
Islam to-day raising the status of the African heathen to a certain 
degree and then checking further advance, or when we see the 
strange mixture of good and bad in Islam, we are face to face with 
the question whether this movement is of God or of the Evil One. 
The book before us provides us with much of the information 
needed before we can give an answer. In 400 pages, guided by 
thirteen well-known scholars, each an authority on his subject, we 
read of the contribution to western civilization that came from the 
Muslim empire: in art, literature and music, in common life, in 
religion, theology and philosophy, in mathematics and science. 
It is a wonderful story, and though most readers may know in a 
general way that we owe a debt to Islamic culture, the extent of 
that debt will be a surprise to many. But as we read on, the peculiar 
nature of that indebtedness becomes clear. Our thanks are due 
to the Muslims, not so much for being the originators of the culture 
they delivered to the West, as for being the carriers of it. One 
might be tempted to draw a parallel with the Arabs before the 
days of Islam who were the carriers of eastern silks and spices to 
the West, were it not for the fact that the Arabic empire was made 
up of a great diversity of races, for the most part non-Arab. Yet 
their common language of Arabic and their unity in the faith of 
Islam made them what they were. Chiefly through the medium of 
Syriac-speaking Christians they became the inheritors of the learning 
of the Greeks at a time when Europe itself was unmindful of its 
own riches. Gradually Persians and Arabs learnt from the Syriac- 
speaking Christians, till Muslims themselves excelled as physicians 
and philosophers. 
But even then there was no religious exclusiveness, for among 
the names of those who were foremost in learning under the Caliphate 
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we find several which are Christian or Jewish. This learning reached 
its climax somewhere about the time of the Crusades, and in some 
departments Muslims added contributions of real worth to the 
inheritance they had received. But from that time, for some 
reason not fully understood, probably connected with the stereo- 
typing influence of dogmatic Islam, the advance of learning seemed 
to halt; and with the Mongol invasion of the thirteenth century 
the widespread devastation of the barbarous invaders drove Islamic 
culture to Egypt and the West. Fortunately, Europe was already 
opening its hands to receive the legacy of Islam, mainly from the 
Muslims of Spain. The book before us tells the thrilling story of 
how the various branches of Islamic culture were received in Europe, 
and played their part in the revival of learning and the growth of 
modern western civilization, at the very moment when intellectual 
activity was ceasing in the Muslim world. 

An interpretation of these strange facts will help us to see both 
the strength and the weakness of Islam. The facts themselves 
must be of interest to all who value western culture, but above all 
to those who seek to bring Muslims to the fuller light of Christ. 


L. E. Browne 
LAHORE 





RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN{CHINA 


REiicious EDUCATION IN THE CHINESE CHURCH: The Report of a 
Deputation, 1981. Shanghai: National Christian Council. $8.80. 
New York: World’s Sunday School Association. G. $1.00. 
1981. 


VERY one knows that since the brave days of Timothy 
Richard education has loomed large in all plans for the 
Christian occupation of China. Christians seized the opportunities 
afforded by the thirst for modern knowledge. The first quarter 
of this century saw the upbuilding of the great system of primary 
schools, middle schools and seven Christian universities. In 1926 
a new era opened. The nationalist revolution seemed, in those 
first whirlwind years, as if it might slam the door of every oppor- 
tunity. Actually, the regulations of the Nationalist Government 
have shut some doors of opportunity to Christian education as it 
used to be. 
But it is an ill wind which blows nobody any good. One un- 
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doubted ‘ good’ in China has been an enforced reconsideration of 
the nature and scope of the Church’s teaching ministry. Such 
reconsideration has revealed amazing gaps in our previous pro- 
gramme. While we have had some excellent school systems, Sunday 
school work has been of small extent and poor educational quality. 
Privileged youth has entered our universities, but youth work in 
the Church has had few specialists to help. Churches have been 
adult-centred and our acknowledgment of ‘ the child in the midst ’ 
strangely limited to educational institutions. School and Church 
have been two parallel efforts rather than parts of one campaign. 
And we have almost left out of count that which is more radical 
than school, or even Church: the Christian nurture which begins in 
the Christian home. 

Some such conclusions were, by the force of circumstances, 
being brought home to individual workers in China. Many came 
to believe that the difficulties of the times were driving us towards 
changes in policy which were decidedly changes for the better: 
the Church was becoming more central; schools must group around 
the Church for worship and religious instruction which the schools 
themselves were no longer allowed to provide ; the wind that closed 
the day school door blew open the Sunday school door; and so forth. 
And now to add to the strength of these individual impressions 
comes the Report of an expert deputation which has made a detailed 
survey of the whole field. 

One chapter is entitled ‘China To-day,’ and nowhere, in fourteen 
pages, can be found a better summary. Against this background 
the picture of Christian work is painted—work with children, with 
youth, with adults, in the home, in school and college. The facts 
are vividly portrayed with a detail which (considering the wideness 
of the field) is surprising. The Report is happily not a matter of 
mere apportioning of praise or blame: we see facts as they are 
only as prelude to the future that must be. The constructive 
suggestions (more than half the volume) have a charm unusual in 
the reports of specialists—the charm of simplicity: the thing can 
be done, and most of it done at once. It is this fact, above all 
others, which makes the Report of immediate and vital importance 
to all missionaries and candidates in training; and, not least, to 
the mission boards which accept those candidates and decide what 
their training shall be. It ends with a resounding call to the youth 
of the West to follow along this old trail, the service of God and 
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the Church in China. Its inspiring survey of the ways and means 
of ‘ evangelism through education ’ incidentally helps us to see why 
it is a trail that is always new. 
Joun Foster 
Unton THEOLOGICAL COLLEGE, 
CANTON 





TWO GREAT FRENCH MISSIONARIES 


Les vINGT-cINQ@ ANNEES DE CormLaRD au Lessoutro. Par Epovarp 
FAVRE. 
Tomas ARBOouUSSET (1810-1877). Par GeorcGes GALLIENNE. 
VoyaGe p’ExpLoraTION aux Montacnes Buieves. Par Tuomas 
ArpousseT. Extraits rassemblés par G. ATcER. 
Paris : Société des Missions Evangéliques. Chaque Frs. 10. 1982. 


HE work of the Paris Mission in Basutoland has always 
appealed to the Christian Church. Founded in 1888, the 
early missionaries were thrown into close relations with Moshesh, 
one of the finest South African chiefs. There is a quality in the 


story of the inexperienced young Frenchmen in their approach to 
the great African, told with simple grace in their journals, which is 
unsurpassed in missionary records. Later on, in 1857, Francois 
Coillard appeared upon the scene and for twenty-five years played 
a large part in Basutoland. Now, on the eve of the centenary of 
their well-loved mission, the Paris Mission publish the three books 
under review. 

Coillard, long familiar in more than one good biography, is in 
this new volume studied from the angle of what he did rather than 
of what he was. This well-drawn picture of missionary endeavour 
and accomplishment will be welcomed by many. The other two 
books bring forward a man hitherto standing a little behind his 
companion, Eugéne Casalis, whose exquisitely written journals 
have long been a missionary classic both in French and in English. 
Thomas Arbousset adds to the long line of missionary leaders an 
attractive picture. Simple in habit, humble in spirit, full of inventive 
love, native wit and courageous endurance, we see him pass from his 
early home in southern Languedoc to be trained in Paris, and thence, 
through sudden frustrations and remarkable guidances, to his work 
in the territory of Moshesh. We follow him in his prayer and 
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patience, in his wise and resourceful teaching, in his adventurous 
explorations among the mountains, and in his enlightened methods 
of building up a Christian Church. 

Those who are tempted to depreciate missionary policy of a 
hundred years ago will find that Arbousset made his way to the 
great principles we count central to-day and worked out for himself 
the essential elements of methods we now begin to apply. His 
biography contains a portrait of the lovely lady who became his 
wife and who was recommended to him by Dr Philip ‘ for her piety.’ 
The letter in which he besought the committee to sanction his 
marriage is engaging in its artlessness—‘]’anarchie doit nécessaire- 
ment régner dans la cuisine d’un célibataire parmi les sauvages.’ 
After a long life of strenuous work together Madame Arbousset was 
drowned in a storm off the Cornish coast when returning with her 
husband from Basutoland. 

The calm, sweetness and devotion of the pioneers of the Basuto- 
land Mission, costly and often discouraging though their circum- 
stances were, is a welcome example to those who further the overseas 
work of the Church to-day, and a deep encouragement to the Paris 
Mission as they celebrate this centenary. 


G. A. GoLLock 
LONDON 





SURVEY OF THE Y.M.C.A. AND Y.W.C.A. 


INTERNATIONAL SURVEY OF THE YOUNG MEN’s AND YOUNG Women’s 
Curist1an Associations. New York: Y.M.C.A, and Y.W.C.A. 
$2.00. 1982. 


HE sub-title of this volume: ‘An independent study of the 
Foreign Work of the Christian Associations of the U.S.A. 
and Canada,’ reveals that the main title is somewhat misleading. 
The volume is, however, of first-rate importance. It represents 
the results of the first of those world-wide surveys which are under- 
taken in order to determine the value of the missionary enterprise, 
and enables us therefore to study the conditions on which the success 
or failure of such surveys depend. Moreover, it has utilized such 
considerable resources in men (twelve surveyors who gave more 
than two years to the project) and money ($280,000) that it can claim 
the distinction of being the most carefully prepared report on inter- 
national Christian work which has ever been produced. 
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Any who are interested in a thorough critical analysis of the 
report as a whole by an international leader of the Y.M.C.A. may be 
referred to the long article by Mr Z. F. Willis in the April number 
of World’s Youth. The following lines should only serve to call 
attention to what may be considered as the main issue which the 
appearance of the Survey has raised. 

Every survey consists of two main elements: description and 
evaluation. The two are so closely bound up that they cannot be 
separated. Description depends on selection of facts and is there- 
fore based on evaluation in the sense of choosing the significant. 
Evaluation in turn depends on the right grasping of facts. The 
success or failure of a survey depends therefore on the clear formula- 
tion and courageous application of those principles which are chosen 
as guides for the process of description and evaluation. 

Unfortunately the ‘ International Survey’ has not recognized 
this simple truth. It is true that it emphasizes the necessity of 
considering the ethos or conscious philosophy as well as the behaviour 
of the movements concerned, but it fails to give a satisfying and 
reasoned statement as to what exactly this ethos is and how it was 
discovered. The result is a survey which claims to be objective, 
but which distinguishes itself in practice only by the fact that the 
actual subjective presuppositions of its authors remain in the dark. 
If the reader will, however, take the trouble to read between the 
lines he may do for himself what the first chapter ought to have 
done for him: namely, discover the conception of Christianity, of 
missionary work and of the Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. movements 
which has been the unseen companion of the surveyors. If so, he 
will discover some of the following leading principles : 

First, the final test of all Christian work is in its moral and social 
results. Secondly, it is the genius of the Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. to 
be inter-confessional and inter-religious in the sense that they include 
all and exclude none who adhere to a ‘ character ideal derived from 
the personality of Jesus.’ In the third place, Christian work should 
adapt itself to major world trends and especially to the socialization 
of religious life. And lastly, creeds, doctrines and theology of all 
sorts are matters to which the Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. do not and 
should not give attention. 

These are the principles which have determined the whole volume. 
If we find, for example, that the descriptive part is strangely silent 
about what to the reviewer would seem the most significant aspect 
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of the foreign work of the North American movements—namely, 
supporting great Christian personalities such as Mackay or Monzo 
in South America or Yui and Koo in China—the reason is simply 
that this more intangible spiritual work does not fall within the 
prescribed limits of survey-philosophy. And if we find that the 
Survey considers one of the finest pieces of the Associations’ activity, 
namely co-operation with the Russian Student Christian Movement 
outside Russia, as ‘ presenting a considerable contrast to typical 
Association work,’ we may again conclude that the above-mentioned 
principles are responsible for this rather astonishing statement. 
Those who accept these principles as elements of a satisfactory 
philosophy of Christian work will find the Survey Report of great 
value as a comprehensive study of the Association movement in 
many countries. Those others, however, who (like this reviewer) 
are convinced that these principles are symptomatic of a secularized 
Christianity which has been adapted to a fashionable sociological 
philosophy, will feel that the Report does not do justice to the real 
genius of the Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A., and is therefore not to be 
taken as a trustworthy guide for the future of these movements. 


W. A. Visser ’T Hoort 
GENEVA 





A SURVEY OF KOREA 


Korea: Tue Hermir NATION AND ITs RESPONSE TO CHRISTIANITY. 
By T. Staniey Sotrau. Illustrated. Charts. Maps. London: 
World Dominion Press. 2s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. 1982. 


HIS Survey is by a member of a missionary family well known 

in Korea. It is provided with some useful maps, diagrams 

and appendices, and it also includes a chapter on ‘ The Bible in 
Korea,’ by the Rev. R. Kilgour, D.D., and one on ‘ The Nevius 
Method,’ by the Survey Editor. Ostensibly a survey of the present 
situation from what is called ‘the standpoint of the Kingdom of 
God,’ the book eventually resolves itself into an account of the ably 
directed and successful work of the Protestant denominations in 
Korea, although statistics of Roman Catholic work are given in the 
text and in the appendices. Details of Roman Catholic work were 
possibly not available, but that is all the more reason why the 
standpoint adopted in these surveys should be defined in more precise 
terms. The work of the English Church Mission receives scant notice. 
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The chief interest of the Survey lies in the author’s estimate of 
the success attending the adoption by his own mission, the American 
Presbyterian Mission (North), of a method advocated by Dr Nevius 
of the American Presbyterian Mission in China, which aims at 
securing self-support in the native Church from the outset. The 
author is convinced of the wisdom of the method, and the statistics 
given certainly prove that his mission has been eminently successful 
in obtaining generous contributions from its Korean converts. 
Most missionaries in Korea would support Mr Soltau in his conten- 
tions, while doubting the justice of too rigid an adherence to such a 
method. Emphasis on self-sacrifice for all concerned, rather than 
on self-support, is what is needed ; and this would serve, incidentally, 
to raise the whole question from what may be called ‘ salvation by 
quota ’ methods. 

Again, it would appear from the author’s own evidence that the 
missions which have accomplished most in the matter of self-support 
have been singularly blessed in their constituencies, and the poor 
showing of the Roman Catholic mission in this respect may be 
merely a proof that it is reaching the poorest and least vigorous 
sections of the Korean people. Also, a study of the appendices 
reveals that the missions chiefly concerned in the Survey have been 
nobly supported with men and means from the home bases; even 
in the American Presbyterian Mission (North), in which self-support 
has reached its highest development, there is a foreign mission grant 
for the year 1929 of some £14,000, and this sum does not include 
the salaries of its ninety-three ‘foreign’ missionaries, excluding 
wives. The budgets of the remaining missions can only be described 
as colossal. 

The progress of Christianity in Korea in recent years has been 
somewhat retarded, and Mr Soltau in his diagnosis of the causes 
mentions preoccupation with organization, economic distress in Korea, 
‘new thought’ and anti-Christian propaganda, and a fluid population. 

It only remains to underline some concluding words of the 
Editor in his introduction to the statistics : 


The future evangelization of Korea undoubtedly now depends on the 
spiritual vitality of the Korean Church, and the value of its voluntary 
efforts will far exceed that of any work paid for by the missions. .. . 

It is clear that for the future the function of the missions in such a 
field as Korea must be to train workers, to inspire leadership, and to culti- 
vate and share with their Korean Christian brethren a rich spiritual life 


and ex 
such 
thems« 
missio 
of life 
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and experience. Other gifts which missions may be constrained to offer, 
such as education, economic betterment, and healthier bodies, good in 
themselves, may not always be spiritually helpful. The function of the 
missionaries in such a situation is to be faithful ministers of the treasures 
of life through Jesus Christ. 


A. W. LEE 
WELSHPOOL 





SHORTER NOTICES 


What is Moksha? By A. J. Appasamy, D.Phil. (Madras : 
Christian Literature Society. Re.1.4 and Re.1.12. 19381.) Dr 
A. J. Appasamy is rendering a valuable service to the Christian 
Church in India. In his capacity as English Editor of the Christian 
Literature Society of Madras he is himself pioneering in the task 
of bringing into relation with each other in a candid spirit of under- 
standing the cardinal ideas of Christianity and Hinduism, and he 
is provoking others among his fellow-Christians to the same enter- 
prise. This is a task full of peril, but one that must be- under- 
taken, and we wish him and his coadjutors God-speed in discharging 
it. Some slight misgivings that occur to one may be indicated. 
Is one reason why Dr Appasamy—who in this represents many in 
India—is specially attracted to St John’s Gospel that that Gospel, 
being ‘ spiritual,’ is supposed to be less fully based on history than 
the other Gospels? Again, does Dr Appasamy’s preference, in 
his discussion of ‘ the enduring significance of karma,’ of the idea 
of ‘a perpetual retributive judgment’ over what the Day of 
Judgment symbolizes involve any weakening of the moral im- 
perative in Christianity ? It may be well to recall Sir Alfred Lyall’s 
interesting interpretation of the mind of a Hindu in this connexion. 
He represents Vamdeo Sastri as saying: ‘“‘ Vengeance is mine, 
said the Lord, and I will repay,” is just the kind of bold and authori- 
tative declaration that I wish the fine-drawing Hindu brain could 
ever be got to accept without argument or analysis.’ N. M. 


Kabir and his Followers. By F. E. Keay, D.Litt. (Religious 
Life of India Series.) (London: Oxford University Press. 5s. 
Calcutta: Association Press. Rs. 3. 1981.) This new volume 
keeps up the high reputation which has been reached by other 
volumes in the same series, and gives us for the first time in a com- 
plete form the history of Kabir and his followers, together with a 
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full description of the Kabir literature and its doctrines. The book 
ends with an equally full account of the literature, doctrines and 
ceremonies of the Kabir Panth, and a short concluding chapter 
on ‘ Kabir and Christianity.’ It contains an immense amount of 
detailed and difficult research, and Mr Keay is to be congratulated 
for the wonderful completeness with which he has treated, in so short 
a book, the whole subject. The reviewer has found in it information 
with regard to many facts of which he had been long in search, and 
would express personally his gratitude to the author. Side by side 
with this book, Tagore’s translations of some of Kabir’s poems 
(published by Macmillan) should be in constant use. Tagore’s 
English translation gives, more than any other book had previously 
done, the beauty of Kabir’s own poetry in a new medium. Kabir 
himself, both in his character and writings, is growing in importance 
every day as a world religious teacher, who is worthy of supreme 
honour. He found in his own life and person a Hindu-Muslim unity 
which in the future may be realized again, when religious passions 
die down and the present controversies that disturb the soul of man, 
and desecrate the very name of God, are abandoned. C. F. A. 


Religious Education in the Philippines. By Archie Lowell Ryan, 
S.T.B., D.D. (Manila, P.I.: Methodist Publishing House. 1980.) 
The Philippine Islands’ Sunday School Union came into being in 
1911, and in 1928 changed its name to the Philippine Council of 
Religious Education. Dr Ryan, the General Secretary of the 
Council since 1918, here gives a history of its development. The 
opening chapters sketch the background of Philippine history under 
Spanish rule, and the organization of the public school system and 
the beginning of Protestant missionary activities which resulted 
from the establishment of the American régime in 1898. The 
remaining chapters (Iv to x) describe the organization of Sunday 
schools and successful grappling with leadership training, curriculum, 
extension work and the like. In the day schools religious in- 
struction which would involve sectarian teaching, Roman Catholic 
or Protestant, is not allowed to be given. This necessarily throws 
great responsibility for religious education on the Churches. Efforts 
are being made to find a way which shall command the support of 
both Roman Catholic and Protestant to provide week-day religious 
teaching without compulsory attendance. The book contains 
statistics, a bibliography and numerous illustrations (far too many 
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are boring group photographs). It is an interesting account of a 
notable piece of Christian education which still presents problems 
sufficient to attract the sympathy and hard work of all who recognize 
in religious education a potent force of evangelism. nn < 


God’s World. By C. H. Patton. (New York: R. R. Smith. 
$2.00. 1981.) Written in popular style, this book touches briefly 
on many of the outstanding conditions and problems of the present 
day. Dr Patton takes the reader easily from one condition to 
another, leading finally to the conclusion of his study: ‘Two im- 
pressions should be gained from this rapid survey of facts, con- 
ditions and forces of our modern world. The first is that immense 
progress has been achieved in the development of the institutions 
and ideals which characterize our twentieth-century civilization. 
The second is that a colossal work remains to be done. In the first 
we find encouragement, in the second warning and opportunity.’ 
Dr Patton challenges Christian laymen and clergy: ‘ We have seen 
how the nations are drawing together in a new spirit of co-operation 
and sense of need; ... we have seen diplomacy, education and 
even business becoming international in outlook and plan; and 
we see the Church of Christ, pre-eminently international in its 
motive, aim and power, the divinely provided bond between the 
nations; . . . holding back, so far as the mass of its members are 
concerned, from the ennobling world-task, and contenting itself 
with the minor affairs of the community or parish.’ Fortunately 
this is not the whole story of the modern Church. There is a 
minority who have visualized the place of the Church in this new 
world. Dr Patton maintains that ‘in spite of the indifference of the 
many, in spite of the immensity of the task, the modern Church is 
becoming missionary-minded.’ E. 8. 


Craftsmen All: Fellow-Workers in the Younger Churches. By 
Edward Shillito. (London: Edinburgh House Press. 2s. 1982.) 
The sub-title prepares us to find the ‘ craftsmen’ in diverse lands, 
and we are not disappointed as we read of Wadé Harris the prophet, 
Sundar Singh the sadhu, Tung Tien-fu the martyr, Bezalel the 
artist, N. V. Tilak the poet, Khama the tribesman, Kagawa the 
samurai, and of others who are being built into ‘an holy temple in 
the Lord’ in our own days. This little book is written with all the 
beauty and vision that we have learned to expect from Mr Shillito. 


M. M. U. 





EDITOR’S NOTES 


Bisnorp S. BaupErt, D.Theol., is Missionsdirektor of the Moravian 
Mission (Briidergemeine), which celebrates its two hundredth anniver- 
sary this summer. The founding of the mission followed by only a 
few years the founding of the Moravian Church at the village of 
Herrnhut by Count Zinzendorf. The life and teaching of this 
remarkable man are all too little known, and the Bishop’s article 
throws a good deal of light on his theory of missions. 





Dr Norman J. PaDELrorp teaches history and politics in Colgate 
University, Hamilton, New York. His analysis of religious rights 
in international law will be found a help in the study of religious 
freedom which is now being undertaken. 





Dr KENYON BUTTERFIELD’s work is now known in many parts 


of the world, and the path he points out for relating ‘the rural 
mission ’ to the fundamental aim of missionary work is well worth 
careful study. 





Dr Epmunp Soper is President of Ohio Wesleyan College, 
Delaware. His article is something more than a review of the Report 
of the recent Commission on Christian Education in Japan. As an 
educationist keenly interested in the educational work of missions, 
whose name was among those originally proposed as members of 
the Commission, President Soper has made a close study of its work. 





Writers of book reviews are: the Rev. E. W. Smith, whose 
writings about Africa are well known; the Rev. R. Kilgour, D.D., 
Editorial Superintendent of the British and Foreign Bible Society ; 
the Rev. L. E. Browne, on the staff of the Henry Martyn School of 
Islamics, Lahore ; the Rev. John Foster, a missionary in China of 
the Wesleyan Methodist eeemeay i Society ; Miss G. A. Gollock, a 
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former Editor of this Review; Dr W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, Editor of 
the Student World; and the Rev. A. W. Lee, a missionary of the 
S.P.G. in Korea. 





The Ten Years’ Missionary Survey, which is completed in this 
issue of the Review, has been made possible only through the generous 
help of numerous correspondents, who have amplified and inter- 
preted the material available in printed reports, magazine articles 
and such sources. 

In some cases acknowledgment has been made in the text to a 
correspondent. The Editors wish to acknowledge here their indebted- 
ness to others (in addition to their immediate colleagues), considerable 
sections of whose contributions have been embodied in the Survey. 
For the section on Japan: the Rev. W. H. Murray Walton. For 
the section on India: the Rev. J. Z. Hodge, Mr P. O. Philip, Dr W. 
Meston and Miss A. B. Van Doren. For the section on the Near East : 
the Rev. J. S. Badeau, the Rev. E. E. Elder, the Rev. F. F. Goodsell, 
the Rt Rev. J. H. Linton, Mr S. A. Morrison, the Rev. J. H. Nicol, 
the Rev. C. T. Riggs, the Rev. Lee Vrooman and Dr R. P. Wilder. 
For the section on the Jews: the Rev. E. M. Bickersteth and the 
Rev. C. H. Gill. For material concerning German missions: Dr 
Walter Freytag. For Holland: Dr Rauws. For Switzerland: 
Dr Koechlin. 

And to yet other contributors of items which have been woven 
into the finished fabric the Editors would also express their gratitude. 
The response to their appeal for help has been generous and (they 
have been missionaries themselves, and therefore know) not 
without cost. 














INTERNATIONAL 


MISSIONARY BIBLIOGRAPHY 


In the preparation of the bibliography the Editors have the advantage of 
the co-operation of M. le Pasteur Allégret (Paris), Rev. E. Folke (Drottning- 
holm), Miss Hollis W. Hering (New York), Professor Arthur Jeffery 
(American University, Cairo), Rev. N. Macnicol, D.Litt., D.D. (Edinburgh), 
Rev. O. B. Meyer (Oslo), Professor H. M. van Nes, D.D. (Leiden), Rev. 
Frank Rawlinson, D.D. (Shanghai), Professor Kenneth Saunders, Litt.D. 
(Eastbourne), Rev. A. Malmstrém (Copenhagen), Professor Dr M. Schlunk 
(Tibingen), Missionsdirektor M. Tarkkanen (Helsingfors), Rev. S. H. 
Wainright, D.D. (Tokyo), Canon A. Lukyn Williams, D.D. (Cambridge). 

While the bibliography is concerned primarily with missionary litera- 
ture, published matter on other subjects closely related to the progress of 
Christianity is included when it is of exceptional value. 

For reasons of economy magazine articles are omitted ; but the Editors 
are keeping an index and invite enquiries. 

Readers’ attention is drawn to new classifying nomenclature. 

Annotations in the bibliography do not preclude a subsequent review. 
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1. History 
THE CouRSE OF CHRISTIAN Missions: A 
History and an Interpretation. W. O. 
Carver. 320 pp. New York: Revell. 
$3. 1932. 138. 
A review is in preparation. 
EN LILLE MISSIONSHISTORIE. A. Ussing, 


D.Theol. Rs wee on pp. nn: 
Kr. 1.50. 1931. 


DE DANSKE JOpERS Historie. Benjamin 
Balslev. Copenhagen: Lohse. Kr. 2. 
1932. 140. 

See also 180 (Abyssinia). 





Histery of Missionary Societies 


200 JAHRE BRUDERMISSION. Karl Miiller. 
a d. DAs ERSTE MISSIONSJAHRHUN- 
DERT. 3805S. Herrnhut: Missionsbuch- 
handlung. M. 8. 1931. J4r. 

A review is in preparation. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE MISSIONARY AND 
PHILANTHROPIC INTEREST AMONG THE 
MENNONITES OF NORTH ee. E. G. 
Kaufman, Ph.D. Introd. by A. G. Baker, 
Ph.D. xix+416pp. Sketch maps. Charts. 
Statistics. Bibliography. Berne, Indiana: 
Mennonite Book Concern. $2.50. 1931. 
142. 
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CENTEN 
Miss! 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


A study of the mney, beginning with its 
founding in Europe, and immigration to America 
in the seventeent century. e first missionary 
society was organized in 1859. There follows 
a history of the work in America, in China and 
in India. 


CENTENNIAL OF THE WESTERN FOREIGN 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 234 pp. Pittsburgh : 
Committee of Pittsburgh Presbytery. $1 
and $1.25. 1931. 143. 


ll. Missionary Biography 


Tuomas ARBOUSSET (1810-1877). Georges 
Gallienne. Illus. Carte. 344 pp. Paris: 
Société des Missions Evangéliques. Frs. 12. 


19 144. 
Se review, Pp. 440. 


DAMIEN OF MOLOKAI, 1840-1889. 
well. xi+203 pp. New York: Macmillan. 
$2. 1932. DAMIEN THE LEPER SAINT. 
London: Philip Allan. 6s. 1931. 145. 

The same book with different titles. 

THE SAMARITANS OF MoLoKAI: The Lives of 
Father Damien and Brother Dutton among 
the Lepers. C. J. Dutton. xiv-+286 pp. 
New York: Dodd, Mead. $3. 1932. 146. 

Based directly on letters and diaries. 


Nunkuin Tuten Lermaus. Yrjé Karilas. 


Irene Caud- 


qr pp. Helsinki: Suomen Lahetysseura. 


1932. I47. 
Life of Alexander Duff. 


Diz VoorGaan : Uit het Leven van Valentine 
Lantz-Ehrhardt. M. Groenenberg. 52 pp. 
Hoenderloo: Zendingsstudieraad. f 0.75. 
1932. 148. 

A woman missionary in Congo, 1873-1906. 

AUS MEINEM LEBEN UND DENKEN. Albert 
Schweitzer. Illus. 211S. Leipzig: Meiner. 

ip und M. 6.50. 1932. 
Thoughts on_ religion, 
work, the Gospel in Africa. 


CRAFTSMEN ALL. Edward Shillito. 142 pp. 
London: Edinburgh House Press. 2s. 
1932. 150. 

e review, Pp. 447- 


See also r52 (W. Oettli) ; 206 (Ramabai). 
lll. The Sending Countries 


LIBERATING THE Lay Forces OF CHRISTI- 
ANITY. (The Ayer Lectures for 1931.) 
a R. Mott. xi+175 pp. New York: 

acmillan. $2. London: Student Chris- 
tian Movement. 2s. 6d. and 4s. 1932. I5I. 
A review is in preparation. 

ZuR ERINNERUNG AN MISSIONSINSPEKTOR D. 
Water Osttit. Bild. 24S. Basel: 
Missionsbuchhandlung. M. 0.50. 1931. 152. 

Wie ts uw Naaste? Ex VDRAAG AAN PRo- 
TESTANTSCH NEDERLANN. P. M. Legéne. 
64 pp. den Haag: Zendingsboekhandel. 

0.75. 1932. 153. 


749. , 
philosophy, medical 
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Written by the secretary of the Moravian 
Mission at Zeist, a former missionary among 
British Indian immigrants to Surinam. 


See also 143 (Western F.M. Society) ; 


(China Inland Mission) ; 
Missions). 


163 
225 (German 


iV. The Lands of the Younger 
Ohurches 


Japan 


A Short Cultural History. G. B. 
Sansom. Illus. 553pp. London: Cresset 
Press. 308. 1932. I54. 

Contains a great deal of instructive material. 


JAPAN SPEAKS ON THE SINO-JAPANESE CRISIS. 
K. Kawakami. Introd. by Tsuyoshi 
Unukai. 200 pp. New York and London: 
Macmillan. $1.50. 78.6d. 1932. 155. 

Partisan, on the Japanese side. 

JAPAN AND AmerRICA: A _ Journey and a 
Political Survey. Henry W. Taft. 367 pp. 
New York: Macmillan. $3.50. 1932. 156. 

The result of a visit made on the invitation 
of certain Japanese; includes a discussion of 
the Manchurian controversy. 


See also 166-9 any or Issue); 196 


(Year Book); 199 (Education Report) ; 
200 (Jesuits and Education). 


JAPAN : 


Korea: THE Hermit NATION AND ITs RE- 
SPONSE TO CHRISTIANITY. T. Stanley Soltau. 
Illus. Charts. Maps. 128 pp. ndon : 
World Dominion Press. 2s. 6d. and 3s. 6d. 
1932. 157. 

See review, Pp. 443- 


See also 2rz (Old Religions). 


THe CAPITAL QUESTION OF CHINA. 
Curtis. Maps. xix+322 pp. London: Mac- 
millan. 10s. 6d. 1932. 158. 

A review is in preparation. 


TWENTY YEARS OF THE CHINESE REPUBLIC : 
Two Decades of Progress. H.A. Van Dorn, 
Ph.D. xiv+309+Vvii pp. New York: 
Knopf. $3.50. 1932. 159. 

A review is in preparation. 

Sun YAT-SEN VERSUS COMMUNISM: New 

nee establishing China’s Right to the 

Suepest rt of Democratic Nations. Maurice 

xx+232pp. Baltimore: Williams 

a Wilkins $5. London: Bailliere. 26s. 6d. 
160. 


1932 
* study of the effect upon his mind and 
doctrine of a social interpretation of history. 
THe Rerorm MovEMENT IN CHINA, 1898—1912. 
M. Cameron. Stanford, California : 
University Press, $2. London: Oxford 
University Press. 9s. 1932. r6r. 


Lionel 
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Livine Issugs tn Cutna. H. T. Hodgkin. 
End-paper maps. 224 pp. New York: 
pees a A ae Movement. 60 cents 
and §r. 2. 762. 

A thought 1 survey, showing someof the 


fundamental problems missions are facing 
to-day. 


Tue Two HunpDRED: Why they were needed ; 
——~ el they responded ; Who they are; 
Where => Frank Houghton. Fore- 
word by H. Aldis. Illus. yr 
maps. 80 pp. London: China Inland 
on. Is.and Is.6d. 1932. 163. 
A straightforward account of the recent 
forward movement of the C.I.M., when 200 new 
missionaries were sought and found. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE WorKS oF Su TUNG- 
P’o, A.D. 1036-1101. C Drummond le 
Gros Clark. Foreword E. C. Werner. 
Woodcuts by Averil S. le Gros Clark. Trans- 
lated into English with Introduction, Notes 
and Commentaries. 180 pp. London: 
— 21S. 1931. 164. 

review is in preparation. 

Fricor ocH Svar om Kina. Ingeborg Ack- 
zell. 56 . Stockholm: Svenska Mis- 
sionens i Kina For Grlag. Kr.0.75. 1932. 165. 

MANCHURIA: CRADLE OF CONFLICT. Owen 
Lattimore. 327 pp. New York and Lon- 
don: Macmillan $3. 12s. 6d. 1932. 166. 

Gives the background necessary for under- 
standing the question. The author spent nine 
months of study and research in Manchuria 
in 1930, and can throw much light on a number 
of questions. 

MANCHURIA: THE Cockpit oF Asia. P. T. 
Etherton and H. Hessell Tiltman. 256 pp. 
London: Jarrolds. 12s. 6d. 19 a. 507. 

While not definitely pro-J apanese, the Japanese 
case is favourably stated. 

REPORTS TO THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS BY 
THE COMMITTEE OF REPRESENTATIVES AT 
SHANGHAI OF CERTAIN STATES MEMBERS OF 
THE LEAGUE COUNCIL APPOINTED TO REPORT 
ON EVENTS IN SHANGHAI AND NEIGHBOUR- 
HOOD, SHANGHAI, FEBRUARY 6 AND 12, 1932. 

eous No. 4 (1932). Cmd. 4021. 10 
pp. London: H.M. Stationery ce. 2d. 
1932. 168. 

CHINA SPEAKS ON THE CONFLICT BETWEEN 
CHINA AND JAPAN. Chih Met 231 pp. 
New York and gets Mac: in. $1.50. 
7s. 6d. ne nd 

Partisan, from the Chinese side. 

AMERICAN PARTICIPATION IN THE CHINA CoN- 
sortiums. F.V. Field. 198pp. Chicago: 
University Press. $2. 1931. ape. 

A brief study prepared for the Institute of 
Pacific Relations, showing how difficulties of 


international co-operation actually arise in the 
economic sphere. 


See also r42 (Mennonites) ; 


155-6 (Sino- 
Japanese Issue) ; 


194-6 (Year Books) ; 
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204 (Medicine) ; 205 -. Catholic Methods) ; 
212 (Religion) ; 229 (Pioneer Settlement). 


South-Eact Asia 


(French Indo-China, Siam, Malaya, 
Netherlands East Indies) 


Stam: Rural Economic Survey, 1930-31. 
C. C. Zimmermann. 321 pp. Bangkok: 
Mini: of Commerce and Communications. 

G. $3.) 1931. 172. 


india, Burma and Ceyion 


THe CIVILIZATION OF THE East. Vol. nu. 
INDIA. René _ Grousset. Trans. by 
Catherine A. Phillips. Illus. 404 pp. 
London: Hamish Hamilton. 25s. 1932. 


172. 

Histoire de l Extréme-Orient was published in 
1929. This translation will be welcomed by 
English readers. 

NATIONALISMUS UND IMPERIALISMUS IM VOR- 
DERN INDIEN. Hans Kohn. 455 S._ Frank- 
furt a. M.: Societatsverlag. 1931. 

G. S. Ghurye. 


173. 
CASTE AND RAcE IN INDIA. 

vii+209 pp. London: Kegan Paul. tos. 6d. 
1932. 


useful coutribution to sociology. 


THE INFLUENCE OF INDIAN THOUGHT ON THE 
THOUGHT OF THE WeEsT. Swami Ashok- 
ananda. 45 pp. Almora, India: Advaita 
gy stam 1931. I75. 

Discusses question of western indebtedness to 
the East through the ages. 


THE Mysore TRIBES AND CASTES. Vol. Iv. 
The late H. V. ere and Rao 
Bahadur L. K. Ananthakrishna Iyer. viii+ 


University. 20s. 1932. 


7% pp. Mysore: 


Gives*a mass of detail without much explana- 
tion of causes of custom. 
See also r42 (Mennonites) ; 
194-5 (Year Books) ; 
206 (Ramabai) ; 


147 (A. Duff) ; 
20r (Education) ; 
213-17 (Religion). 


Central Asia 
See 229 (Pioneer Settlement). 


The Near East and North Africa 


AMERICAN RELATIONS WITH TURKEY, 1830- 
1930: An Economic Interpretation. L. J. 
Gordon, Ph.D. xvi+ 402 p. Phila- 
delphia : University of Pennsylvania Press. 

1932. 
*. impartial, accurate and thorough investiga- 
tion, with full bibliographical references. 

AraBIA Fetix: Across the Empty Quarter 
of Arabia. Bertram Thomas, O.B.E. Fore- 
word by T. E. Lawrence (T.E.S.). Appendix 
by Sir Arthur Keith. Illus. Maps. Charts. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Diagrams. xxix+397 pp. London: Cape. 
25s. New York: Scribner. $5. 1932. 178. 

An eminently readable account of a hitherto 
unknown region and its peoples. 


An EcyptiAN CHILDHOOD. Taha Hussein. 
Trans. by E. H. Paxton. 176pp. London: 
Routledge. 6s. 1932. 179. 

An pg of the exponent of modern, 
reformed Islam, throwing much light on orthodox 
Islam in Egypt. 


HISTOIRE POLITIQUE ET RELIGIEUSE 
L’ABYSSINIE 


DE 
DEPUIS LES TEMPS LES PLUS 


RECULES yusgu’A L’AVENEMENT DE ME&NE- 
3 Tomes. Jean-Baptiste Coul- 
BP: Paris : 


uk II. 
beaux. xxx+356; bay Sw 
Geuthner. Frs. 100. 
See also 2r9 (Moslem Rees ; 228 (World 
Politics). 


Africa 
(General) 
See 2zo (At Home with Savage). 


West Africa 


(from the oo to the Cunene, including the 
West and Central Sudan) 


En CétTE p’IvorrE: Mission Protestante d’A. 
O. F. E. de Billy. Préf. de E. Allégret. 
Illus. Carte. xv+183pp. Paris: Société 
= Missions Evangéliques. Frs. 12. 1931. 
r8r. 

A description of the stations and popular 
account of missionary touring. 

ANIBUE: Die ‘ neue Zeit’ auf der Goldkiiste 
und unsere Missionsaufgabe. Karl Harten- 
stein. Illus. 128S. Stuttgart und Basel : 
Evang. Missionsverlag. RM. 2 und RM. 3. 
1932. 782. 

A living account of Missionsdirektor Harten- 
stein’s visit to stations of the Basel mission in 
193I-32. 

See also 148 (V. Lantz-Ehrhardt) ; 149, 203 
(A. Schweitzer) ; ; 207 (Church in Cameroun). 


East and Central Africa 
(from the Zambezi to the Juba rivers) 
See 209 (Primitive Religion and Gospel). 


South Africa 
(south of the Cunene and Zambezi rivers) 


VOYAGE D’EXPLORATION AUX MONTAGNES 
BiEveEs: Découverte du Mont-aux-Sources, 
Mars-Mai 1836. Thomas Arbousset. Ex- 
traits oer par G.. Atger. Illus. 
Cartes. 253 Paris : iété des 
Missions Evangéli a Frs. 12. 1932. 1283. 

review, p. 440. 


See also 144 (T. Arbousset) ; 


208 (Nature- 
Worship) ; 


229 (Pioneer Settlement). 
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Madagascar 
Mapacascar. A. N. Webster. 
books. New Series.) Illus. ap. 71 pp. 
London: S.P.G. 18s. 1932. 184. 


The country and its rs are described, with 
notes on its history, followed by a history of the 
mission. A useful, clear handbook. 


S.P.G. Hand- 


America and the West indies 


AMERICAN FOREIGN PoLicy IN MEXICAN 
RELATIONS. M. Callahan. 144 PP. 
New York: Macmillan. $4. 1932. 785. 

Good general historical survey. 

Littte Mexico. W. P. gyn 198 pp. 

New York: Cape. $3. 1932. 186. 
Describes life in a smal ee 


See also rg2 (Mennonites); 177 (U.S.A. and 


Turkey) ; 202 (Philippine Education); 229 
(Pioneer Settlement). 


The Pacific 


PROBLEMS OF THE PACIFIC, 1931. Edited by 
Bruno Lasker. Chicago: University Press. 
G. $5. London : Cambridge University Press. 
278. 6d. 1932. 187. 

Proceedings of the fourth session of the 
Institute of 1 Pacific Relations held in Shanghai, 
1931. 

EEMASANG : Die Erneuerungsbewegung in der 
Gemeinde Sattelberg (Neuguinea). Gesch- 
ichtliches und Grunds&tzliches. Leonh. 
Flierl. 72 S. Giitersloh: Bertelsmann. 
RM. 2. 1931. 1788. 

A detailed history of the beginning¥of the 
revival and thoughts on its development. 

PHILIPPINE UNCERTAINTY: AN AMERICAN 
PROBLEM. H. B. Hawes. xvii+360 pp. 
New York: Century. $3. London: 
Appleton. 15s. 1932. 189. 

e problem of the responsibility of the 
stronger for the weaker. 


See also 145-6 (Father Damien). 


The Jews 


JEwisH PIONEERS IN AMERICA. Anita L. 
Lebeson. [Illus. 371 pp. New York: 
Brentano. $4. 1931. 90. 


HISTORY OF THE JEWS IN AMERICA. Peter 
Wiernik. New edition. 466 pp. New 
York: Jewish History Publishing Co. 
$2.50. 1931. 92. 

See also 220-2 (Judaism). 


Vv. Works of Reference 


THE TEACHERS’ COMMENTARY. Hugh Martin 
(General Editor). Illus. Maps. Chron. 
tables. Index of Bible references. xiv+ 
430 pp. London: Student Christian Move- 
ment. 8s. 6d. 1932. 192. 
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Will be of great value to teachers of religion 
all over the world. 
See also 157 (Korean Survey) ; 
Glossary). 


Conference Reports 


SEMAINE INTERNATIONALE D’ETHNOLOGIE RE- 
LIGIEUSE. V® Session, Luxembourg, 16-22 
Sep. 1929. 366 pp. Paris: Geuthner. 
Frs. 57.50. 1931. 193. 

A review is in preparation. 


218 (Buddhist 


Year Books 


DIE DEUTSCHE EVANGELISCHE HEIDENMIS- 
SION: Jahrbuch 1932 der vereinigten 
deutschen Missionskonferenzen. Heraus- 
gegeben von Walter Freytag. 106S. Ham- 
burg 13: Alsterchaussee 11; und Selbs- 
verlag der Missionskonferenzen. M. tf. 
1932. I94. 

Includes, among others, chapters on non- 
Christian religions and the Gospel; Zinzendorf’s 

cance for missions; the Batak Church ; 
the Church in India; missions and western 
civilization in China. 

LUTHERISCHES MISSIONSJAHRBUCH FUR Ea 
—— 1932. 45 Jahrgang. Herausg 
durc Gerber. 1 52 S. Leipzig: Wall 
eee Mu 2. 1932. 195. 

Contains, among others, chapters on missions 
in Iceland; the theological task in India; world 
industrialization ; primitive people, civilization 
and missions in New Guinea. 

OSTASIEN-JAHRBUCH, 1932. Nr. 11. Th. 
Devaranne. Illus. 100 S. Berlin: Osta- 
sien-Mission. RM.1. 1932. 196. 


Vi. Theory and Principles of 
Missions 
ZENDING EN WERKELIJKHEID OF DE MOEILIJK- 
HEDEN BIJ DE VERKONDIGING VAN HET 
EVANGELIE AAN DE VOLKEN. P. M. Legéne. 
Illus. 86 pp. Zeist: Moravian Mission. 
£0.75. 1932. 197. 


Vil. Training and Qualifications 
of Missionaries 


THE MISSIONARY AND ANTHROPOLOGICAL RE- 
SEARCH. Diedrich Westermann and Richard 
Thurnwald. (International Institute of 
African Languages and Cultures. Memo. 
VIII.) 31 Pp. London: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press (for International Institute of 
African Languages and Cultures). 1s. 
1932. 198. 

Points missionaries to the advantages of carry- 
ing on this research and suggests lines to follow. 


Vill. Missionary Methods 
Christian Education 
Japan 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION IN JAPAN: A Stupy. 
Being the Report of a Commission on 





INTERNATIONAL REvIEW OF MISSIONS 


Christian Education in Japan representing 
the National Christian Council of Japan, 
the National Christian Education Associa- 
tion of Japan, the Foreign Missions Confer- 
ence of North America and the International 
Missionary Council. Charts. Maps. xi+ 
247 pp. New York and London: Inter- 
national Missionary Council. $2.50. 7s. 6d. 
1932. 99. 
e article, pp. 423-8. 

Das SCHULWESEN DER JESUITEN IN JAPAN 
(1551-1614). Dorotheus Schilling, O.F.M. 
Karten. xxviii+87 S. Miinster i. W.: 
Regensberg Druckerei. M.6. 1931. 200. 

A review is in preparation. 


India 
CHRISTIAN EDUCATION IN INDIA. 
Anderson, C.S.I., C.I.E., and Right Rev. 
H. Whitehead. viii+116 pp. London: 
Macmillan. 3s. 6d. 1932. 201. 
See review, p. 435- 
See also 147 (A. Duff). 


Other Fields 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN THE PHILIPPINES. 
Ryan, D.D. Illus. Appendices. 
Maps xiv+205 pp. Manila: Methodist 
Pu lishing House. 1930. 202. 
See review, p. 446. 


General 
See 192 (Teachers’ Commentary). 


Medical 


LAMBARENE: ERLEBNISSE EINER BERNERIN 
IM AFRIKANISCHEN URWALD. Elsa Lauter- 
burg-Bonjour. Illus. 113 S. Leipzig: 
Meiner. M.4 und M. 5. 1931. 203. 

Describes movingly and vividly the medical 
work of Dr Schweitzer. 


BLANDT SYKE 1 KINA. 


Sir George 


D. M. Volrath Vogt. 
135 pp. Stavanger: Norske Missions- 
selskap. Kr.2. 1932. 204. 

A vivid account of twenty-five years’ work 
at the mission’s hospital in Taohwalun, Hunan. 


See also r49 (A. Schweitzer). 


Rural 
See r7z (Siam). 


General Discussion of Methods 


Die KATHOLISCHE MISSIONSMETHODE IN CHINA 
IN NEUESTER ZEIT (1842-1912) : Geschicht- 
liche Untersuchung iiber Arbeitsweisen, 
ihre Hindernisse und Erfolge. Johannes 
Beckmann. xvi+202S. Immensee: Beth- 
lehem Missionshaus. Frs.9. 1931. 205. 

A review is in preparation. 


IX. The Younger Churches 
PANDITA RAMABAI. Eljas Kahra. 72 pp. 
Helsinki: Suomen etysseura. Fmk. 5. 
1932. 206. 
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LA VIE D’UNE EGLISE AU CAMEROUN: Epreuves 
et Victoires. Pierre Mbock. Traduit et 
annoté par P. Galland. 96 pp. Frs. 4. 
1931. 207. 

A review is in preparation. 


See also 188 (New Guinea) ; 194 (Year Book). 


XI. Ohristianity and the Non- 
Christian Religions 


Religions of Primitive Peoples 


NATURE-WoRSHIP AND TABOO. W. C. Wil- 
loughby. x+293 pp. Hartford, Conn.: 
Seminary Press. $4. 1931. 208. 

A review is in preparation. 

GEISTESLEBEN AFRIKANISHER VOLKER IM 
LICHTE DES EVANGELIUMS. Ernst Johans- 
sen. Miinchen: Kaiser. M. 5 und M. 6.50. 
1931. 209. 

A review is in preparation. 

At HoME WITH THE SAVAGE. J. H. Driberg. 
x+267 pp. London: Routledge. 7s. 6d. 
1932. 270. 

A popularly written introduction to practical 
anthropology ; most useful for missionaries. 


See also 193 (Semaine d’Ethnologie). 


Religions of Korea 


RELIGIONS OF Otp Korea. C. A. Clark. 
295 pp. New York: Revell. $2.50. 1932. 
2II. 

An historical study of the growth and psycho- 
logical appeal of the religions. 


Religions of China 


THE TEMPLES OF ANKING AND THEIR CULTS: 
A Study of Modern Chinese Religion. John 
Shryock. Foreword by K. L. Reichelt. 
Illus. 206 pp. Paris: Geuthner. Frs. 
100. 1931. 272. 

A clear, readable description of temples and 
religious life, for the most part applicable to 
the Yangtze valley, and in a much more limited 
degree to the whole of China. 


Religions of india 


A History oF INDIAN PuiLosopuy. Vol. 11. 
Surendranath Dasgupta. 631 pp. London: 
Cambridge University Press. 35s. 1932. 
213. 

INDIEN UND Gott: Religions- und missions- 
kundliche Streifziige durch Ceylon und 
Vorderindien. Thomas Ohm, O.S.B. Illus. 
276 S. Salzburg: Pustet. M. 4.90. 1932. 
214. 

Das CHRISTUSBILD INDIENS. Karl Harten- 
stein. I. Beiheft zu den losen Heften des 
Studentenbundes fiir Mission. (Auslieferung 
fiir Deutschland.) 20S. Stuttgart: Evang. 
Missionsverlag. M.0.60. 1931. 2Z5. 

A deeply appreciated address to students. 
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De KEERzIJDE: Schitsen uit het Gods dienst- 
ige Leven der Hindoes. P. M. Legéne. 
Illus. 142 pp. Zeist: Moravian Mission. 
£1.25. 1932. 276. 

‘The Other Side’ of Hinduism from that 
seen by Dr Stanley Jones. 


TyPEs oF RELiGious Consciousngss: Hindu 
and Christian. Mark Sanjiva Rau. 64 pp. 
Mangalore: Basel Mission Book and Tract 
Depository. 1932. 217. 

hree lectures given on the animistic, the 
mystic and the ‘ ashram’ type of consciousness. 


See also 174 (Castes); 175 (Influence of East 
on West) ; 176 (Mysore Tribes). 


A Brier GLossARY OF BUDDHIST TERMS. 
(Reprinted from Buddhism in England.) 
36 pp. London: Buddhist Lodge. ts. 6d. 
1931. 278. 

Useful for reference. 
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THE CASTE MOVEMENT IN 
SOUTH INDIA 


By THE Rt Rev. tHE BISHOP OF DORNAKAL 


EW triumphs of the Gospel in any part of the world 

are heartening to the whole Church. That is my 

excuse for narrating the story of the new movement towards 

Christianity from the middle-class caste population of the 
Andhra country in South India. 

* Andhra ’ is the classical name for Telugu. The northern 
districts of the Madras Presidency and the eastern portion 
of the Hyderabad State constitute the Andhra Desa. The 
Gospel has been preached in this area for three hundred 
years. St Francis Xavier established churches among the 
caste people in the North Arcot and Kurnool Districts. The 
persecutions these early converts endured constitute one of 
the most moving chapters in the history of missions. Their 
descendants are to this day faithful members of the Roman 
Communion. 

Protestant missionary work began about a hundred years 
ago. The American Telugu Baptist Mission, the London 
Missionary Society, the Anglican Church, the American 
Evangelical Lutheran Church, the Canadian Baptists and 
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the Wesleyan Methodist Church all came in succession and 
have occupied more or less separate districts in this area. 
The success of these non-Roman missionary activities among 
the Telugu outcastes are well known. There are to-day 
altogether about 800,000 Christians in the Andhra Desa, 
which, during the past fifty years or so, has been one of the 
most fruitful mass movement fields in all India. The 
Anglican Church is represented by the Diocese of Dornakal, 
which includes in it the entire membership of the Church 
of India in the Telugu-speaking districts, and has at present 
a membership of 170,000. 

The caste system in India is often confusing—not only 
because the names differ in different parts of the country, 
but also because present-day realities differ radically from 
what one learns from Indian histories. The four time- 
honoured castes of Manu simply do not exist in-South India. 
The Hindu population here is, broadly speaking, divided 
into three main sections. There is at one end the Brahman, 
who by his intellectual superiority and religious prestige 
holds indisputably the first and foremost place throughout 
the land. At the other end are the outcastes, called also 
the Panchamas (fifth caste) or Depressed Classes, and 
recently known as Adi-Andhras. This title means ‘ Original 
Andhras,’ and has been adopted by the outcastes as repre- 
senting what they claim to be a positive fact, and as removing 
the stigma attached to the other names. These constitute 
one-fifth of the Hindu population, or in round numbers 
over four millions in the Telugu country. 

Between these two extremes lie the great middle-class 
population: the land-owning class, gentlemen-farmers, 
artisans and men following many different occupations. 
Shepherds, toddy-drawers, goldsmiths, carpenters, weavers, 
washermen, hunters, village watchmen and the like con- 
stitute this large class, forming about four-fifths of the entire 
Hindu society. They are all popularly known as Sudras, 
the name given to the fourth caste of Manu’s Code, though, 
owing to the non-existence of Kshatriyas and Vaisyas in 
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the south, they constitute the uppermost caste-community 
next to the Brahmans. On account of their wealth, social 
position and numbers they exert great influence on the 
politics of South India. They form the non-Brahman party 
which has always been in power in Madras since the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Reforms. Though they are all non-Brahmans 
and are all classified popularly in the great Sudra com- 
munity, their internal social divisions are numerous. One 
may say that there are as many divisions as there are trades, 
and as many sub-castes, subdivisions and subsections as 
there are villages. Except in the matter of marriage, most 
of these castes cohere for communal purposes. They live 
within village limits, they use a common well and they 
interdine. The highest among them are perhaps the Kapus 
(also called Reddis), who are the descendants of the families 
connected with the Andhra rulers a century ago. Next to 
them, but closely allied to them, are the Kammas, Telagas, 
and Baljis, who are all land-owning farmers. All the other 
castes follow this group at a greater or less distance, with 
Waddars (earth-diggers) and Erukalas (basket-weavers) 
bringing up the rear. 

The Christian movement was never without one or two 
converts from many of these castes ; but it is only in recent 
years that they have come out in groups, families and 
villages. It is estimated that about 26,000 converts have 
embraced the Christian faith during the last five or ten 
years. The Anglican diocese of Dornakal has received in 
five years 7400 men, women and children from fifteen 
distinct caste groups. Erukalas and Waddars at the bottom 
of the scale came first; Reddis, Gollas and Yanadis now 
supply the greatest numbers. The Wesleyan Methodist 
Missionary Society and the American Lutheran Church have 
also had similar large accessions from these groups. In all 
these churches, several hundreds have been enrolled as 
learners and are joining in Christian worship ; hundreds are 
being baptized. Quite recently in one area 141, 84 and 
44 persons in three different villages were baptized within 
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a week—all representing one or other of these Sudra com- 
munities. Along with this landslide, a few men and families 
from other hitherto inaccessible communities have also 
come out, evidently encouraged by the momentum of the 
movement. Thus, two Muslim families, one Brahman and 
a few Lingayat families have joined the Church. 

The religious beliefs and practices of these castes while 
in Hinduism are rather disappointing. Vedic and _ philo- 
sophic Hinduism is generally unknown. The Gita, even in 
the vernacular, is a sealed book to most people. Nominally 
they are Saivites or Vaishnavites—largely the latter. But 
beyond a trace of this in some of their personal names, their 
allegiance to these cults is indeed little. Village deities play 
a large part in ordinary life. Religious practices are not 
many; some fast on Saturdays and at ekadasi (eleventh 
day after new moon); often they have an annual village 
sacrifice, more often only when blessed with a good crop or 
visited by an epidemic. Sometimes they attend the annual 
Hindu festival in the neighbourhood. Even where there is 
a temple in the village itself they visit it rarely, probably 
only on occasions of family events. Marriages are under 
the presidency of the Brahman priest, who is also required 
at cremations. They are mostly meat-eaters, though they 
never touch beef. A few groups keep their women gosha 
(in seclusion). 

Their outward conduct is respectful ; but they have sins 
and faults due to their status and position. The men are 
litigious and quarrelsome, proud and haughty towards the 
outcastes, unjust and cruel to their farm labourers, subject 
to the same sexual laxity as any other class. The women 
are respectful and modest and at the same time fearless and 
free, fond of home and children. 

The reasons that have led these people Christward are 
varied. Beneath all lies the attractive power of the life of 
the Christians of outcaste origin. This takes various forms. 
In one case, it is the advance in education and civilization 
that has been made by the outcastes. In another, their 
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honesty and truthfulness; in another, their growth in sober- 
ness and in sexual morality; in yet another their clean 
speech. The reasons are of a still higher order in individual 
cases. One man told me that he had always been a diligent 
searcher after God; he had wanted to realize God and to 
worship Him. To this end he had formed a bhajana samaj 
(lyric-singers’ band) to spend the evenings in offering the 
deity the service of song. One day late in the evening he 
returned home from his bhajana hall, and passing the Christian 
chapel looked in through the window. There he noticed a 
whole congregation kneeling in silence, with closed eyes and 
both hands together in an attitude of prayer. The teacher 
was offering prayer and the people were in an attitude of 
the deepest reverence and devotion. It struck him at once 
that here were people face to face with the Supreme God, 
who had found what he had not found through the bhajana. 
He thenceforth attended Christian prayers and later with 
his whole family accepted the Way. Another had read the 
Gita and the Koran in the vernacular, to find out the con- 
ception of God taught there. He was not, however, satisfied ; 
and when at last he heard from a Christian teacher the story 
of God suffering for men on the Cross, he said to himself: 
‘This is the God I am going to worship and to serve hence- 
forth.” One man’s starting-point had been a dream in 
which some one appeared to command him to become a 
Christian. A woman was baptized because she believed she 
was healed in answer to prayer to Christ. 

A general dissatisfaction with the effect of Hindu belief 
and practice on the national life of India is acknowledged 
to be another factor underlying the movement. Caste, 
untouchability, infant marriage, purdah—these are all pro- 
claimed by national leaders to be inimical to the higher 
interests of the nation. The villager sees that these are 
inseparable concomitants of the Hindu religion, and that 
the Christian, though hailing from an outcaste group, is 
singularly free from these enfeebling chains. 

Whatever the cause may be that brings the people into 
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the faith, they enter into it with a whole-hearted earnestness 
which is truly moving; the effects on their life are also 
striking. The wives of the converts in one village testified 
to the peace and happiness that had come to them because 
the men no longer quarrelled and engaged themselves in 
impoverishing litigation. The outcastes are remarking on 
the passing away of untouchability. They say: ‘ Formerly 
the caste people shouted at us to get out of the way, not to 
go too near them; all that is gone now. Formerly they 
used to deride our religion, calling it Mala-religion and 
Madiga-religion,! now they have no hesitation in coming to 
our church, in sitting down side by side with us, touching 
us and praying with us to our Lord Jesus, making no differ- 
ence.’ This change of attitude shows itself in many ways. 
They have no hesitation in receiving ministrations from 
teachers and pastors of outcaste origin. They reverence 
them, offer them their namaskar (reverent greeting), and 
receive sacraments from their hands. Their children have 
come into Christian hostels and have identified themselves 
with other boys. Many of the converts are voluntary 
evangelists. They are eager to bring their own people and 
other caste people into the Church. Almost in every village 
there are some men and women who go out to neighbouring 
villages to persuade others to accept the Gospel. From the 
caste group which formerly provided actors in village plays 
have now come men and women enacting evangelistic sacred 
plays. Two men have sung in vernacular verse the life of 
Our Lord and the excellence of the Christian religion—one 
of which has been published by the author and is being sold 
by non-Christian book vendors at railway platforms along 
with other vernacular literature. 

What is it that has moved these men and women—only 
a few years ago proud and haughty, insolent and insulting 
in their manner to Christians and Christian teachers—now 
to sit in church and chapel, humbly kneeling at prayer, 
eager to receive instruction, to accept holy baptism, to 


1 Two non-caste groups. 
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kneel reverently to receive the laying-on of hands by the 
bishop, and to press forward to receive the holy sacrament, 
without any thought of the caste origin of the co-recipients 
or of the ministering priest? What can it be but the 
marvellous operation of God the Holy Spirit ? 

A close observation and study of this movement forces 
upon one certain reflections, which I wish to set down here 
in a few words. They touch missionary policy and methods 
of work. 

In the first place, the important place that testimony of 
life holds in gospel propaganda comes with a tremendous 
emphasis from these facts. Where the Church has made 
rapid advance among outcastes in recent years, and where 
the transformation of life is most self-evident, there the 
caste movement has been powerfully active. Where the 
Church has stood still, there has been no movement. A 
revival of religion in the older Christian community seems 
to be an all-important prerequisite for the Gospel to reach 
the higher strata. The first Japanese convert of St Francis 
Xavier is said to have formulated this truth four centuries 
ago. When there is no convert, the Gospel stands on its 
own merits; but once a convert is made, the influence of 
the Gospel is proportionate to the extent to which the 
convert embodies it in conduct. What is required, humanly 
speaking, to set in motion the forces of the Spirit in an 
onward movement among all castes at the present time is 
intensive spiritual work among our older Christians and 
Christian workers. Worship worthy of the majesty and 
greatness of our God, and conduct worthy of a Christian, 
personal and communal devotion to Christ and His service 
on the part of those who bear the name of Christ are the 
mightiest factors that God uses in the extension of His 
Kingdom. Towards this end missions and churches are 
called to apply themselves with fresh prayer, effort and 
consecration. 

Secondly, a new recognition must be given to the well- 
known truth that the Church is normally Christ’s instru- 
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ment in the conversion of the world. It is the Church to 
which the commission was given to proclaim in the Name of 
Jesus repentance and forgiveness, and it is the Church in all 
ages that has been honoured with the gospel triumphs. 
Until a Church is gathered, individual missionaries have to 
proclaim the message ; when, however, a Church has come 
into existence, it is that Church to which the task of pro- 
clamation must be entrusted, and it is under the auspices 
of the Church, under its authority, its direction, its know- 
ledge and its co-operation that that task should henceforth 
be carried out. Evangelistic missionaries who are not 
related to church organizations, evangelistic activities 
responsible to societies in distant lands and evangelistic 
institutions independent of Churches are far less effective 
than the Churches, and as factors in bringing India to Christ 
the former are sadly ineffectual. Missions have tried many 
means of reaching the upper-class Hindus. Itinerating bands 
composed of caste converts, evangelistic missionaries for 
caste people, special educational institutions called caste 
schools, zenana workers solely visiting caste women day in 
and day out—all are being tried and probably have some 
value of their own. It is, however, growing on one’s con- 
viction that that is not God’s method for establishing His 
Church in India. It is a patent fact that somehow He has 
not used these activities for this purpose. In the providence 
of God other necessary purposes are served by institutional 
and other activities undertaken by the Church through its 
individual members. The Church, however, even of the 
outcastes, the pastors and lay workers even of depressed 
class origin, the testimony of word and life of these who are 
of no account in the eyes of the world—these are the humble 
means He deigns to use to accomplish His purpose of estab- 
lishing and building up His Church. The Church—whatever 
its origin may be—is still a mighty factor in the evangeliza- 
tion of the world. 

Again, caste spirit in the Church must be frankly, firmly 
and from the outset recognized and taught to be contrary 
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to the religion of Christ. To ignore caste, to refrain from 
teaching about it, to yield to age-long prejudices and habits 
which enfeeble the Christian life are sure ways of fostering 
the continuous hold of caste in the Church. It is certain 
that in the new era into which India is entering she will 
have no use for a caste-ridden Church. Modern India will 
not respect a Church that harbours the age-long evils through 
which Manu’s India was cursed, and from which political 
leaders seek to set the country free. The Christian witness 
for a universal brotherhood in Christ can make an appeal 
which India cannot long resist. This, however, does not 
mean that we should make inroads into the caste citadel 
and by ecclesiastical legislation demand interdining and 
intermarriage as prerequisites of baptism. The Kingdom of 
God does not consist in eating, drinking and marrying. We 
must, however, insist that within the sphere of religion, 
that is, in worship, in the acceptance of the ministry and in 
the use of the sacraments caste differences should neither be 
recognized nor respected. Much gentleness, great sympathy 
and deep humility will be required of the leaders in dealing 
with particular difficulties ; but conviction, firmness and 
loyalty to truth will also be equally needed. 

In the fourth place, the necessity for pastors and teachers 
to be men of superior education and training is another con- 
viction forced upon one dealing with this movement. 
Devotion, of course, there must be, but the class that is at 
present coming in is a thoughtful class ; at least, it contains 
in all villages a few thinking leaders. They are men of 
business experience, they can take interest in home politics 
and international problems; they are readers of the ver- 
nacular dailies. Those to whom they should look up as 
gurus ought also to be men of reading, with knowledge of 
world-events, able to lead and guide the people in religion, 
politics and science. The average village teacher who has 
just scraped through an elementary education was quite 
adequate to meet the needs of the old communities: he 
is so no longer for the new convert. Missions and Churches 
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must now recruit men of higher education, and equip them 
with some general knowledge of non-Christian faiths and 
present-day events to enable them really to guide the caste 
villager. 

Fifthly, this leads me to another pressing need—that of 
a new type of vernacular Christian literature. Thanks to 
the activities of the Christian Literature Society and the 
Association Press, we have at present in English a good deal 
of Christian literature of an evidential character. Is it not 
time now to cry halt to such productions, which only appeal 
to English-speaking urban Indians, and to devote our time 
and resources to literature that will meet the needs of 
vernacular-speaking rural gentlemen? Books are needed 
to instruct the convert and not merely to convince the out- 
sider, not so much Christian apologetics as Christian experi- 
mental theology. And these must be related to Indian 
thinking. It is most interesting to hear the new converts 
speak of their new experiences. In their own minds they 
have harmonized their old theories with their new know- 
ledge, and often they have discovered language that satisfies 
and appeals to their fellow-men. Christian leaders must 
study these men and learn from them how to apply Christian 
truth acceptably to the mental preoccupation of the higher 
castes. New literature produced as the result of such 
contacts is urgently needed. 

Yet again, another conviction that has grown upon us 
in this field is that Christianity must learn to appeal in much 
larger measure than before to the mystical and sacramental 
Indian temperament. The groups with which we are at 
present dealing understand sacraments and their significance. 
They are moved by devotion and prayer; worship and 
adoration is instinctively theirs. They must find these in 
the Christian religion. In the old days educated men read 
Christian books, joined in Christian prayers and admired 
the Christian religion, but objected to baptism, argued 
against holy communion and hesitated to be identified with 
the Church of the outcastes. Christian apologists, too, 
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sympathized with these difficulties and—may I say—often 
persuaded themselves against the sacraments, the Church 
and church affiliation. Who has not heard or read of 
missionaries stating their conviction that there was no Indian 
Church, because only outcastes had become Christians and 
the Church was not good enough for the caste people to 
become members ? This movement in the Telugu country 
is proving the error of these positions. The Church as the 
mystical Body of Christ, the sacraments as mysteries of 
Divine Grace, worship, meditation and prayer as means of 
mystical communion with the Divine—these are truths that 
are easily intelligible to the caste Hindu and must find a 
greater place in the teaching and practice of the Church 
than most Protestant communities now give them. Dr 
Vernon Bartlet said at Lausanne that all the Churches were 
more and more coming to realize the importance of sacra- 
ments in the life of the Christian. Whether that is true or 
not of all the Churches, there is no doubt that India would 
demand a large place for sacraments in the Christian religion. 

Finally, there must be emphasized the importance of the 
Churches and missions putting extra men and resources into 
this work. The Churches dealing with this caste movement 
have not been equipped to meet the demands of this sudden 
change. Care of these new communities at this initial stage, 
the discovery and training of new leaders, raising out of 
them men and women for the Church’s service, the produc- 
tion of new vernacular literature—all these demand addi- 
tional men and money for the task. Here is the oppor- 
tunity long prayed for during more than a century; it has 
now come. Should we allow a passing financial difficulty 
and depression to come in the way of our obeying these calls 
of duty? The challenge tests our faith and obedience. 
Shall we fail ? 


V. S. DorNAKAL 





PROBLEMS FOR CHRISTIANS ARISING 
OUT OF THE SHANGHAI WAR 


By E. R. HUGHES 


OST people in the West have not realized the newness 
of the spiritual situation arising out of the war in 
Shanghai. That is not to say they were not startled and 
distressed by the events which put Shanghai on the front 
page of the world’s press for a month and more. Nor does 
it mean that the Japanese or the Chinese people have any 
reason for feeling, whatever the shortcomings of Geneva 
may have been, that their sorrows did not evoke the sym- 
pathetic attention they deserved. But it does mean that 
as soon as Shanghai gets off the front page too many people 
fail to understand that this something new is still going on 
and bearing fruit for good or ill. They regard the spiritual 
situation as one which can be estimated in terms of old 
quarrels, and that it is only a case of a little fresh fuel 
added. True, the old quarrels were there, and new fuel 
has been added. But ‘ Shanghai 1932’ is decidedly not a 
tale that has been told. 

On the Chinese side there has been an awakening to the 
fact that modern warfare is not merely a matter of rifles 
and machine-guns which civilians can avoid without much 
difficulty, but of aeroplanes and bombs from which there is 
no escape. To the common people, with their age-old 
religious philosophy of a ‘ heaven ’ and ‘ heavenly calamities ’ 
and ‘ military calamities,’ those droning aeroplanes on the 
morning of January 29th, those bomb crashes then and 
later, those acres of flames were an entirely new experience. 
They had never seen the like before and now they knew it 
in their own bodies. What the great war with its pro- 
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point was now carried a big step further. The universe was 
plainly demonstrated to have this horror of blood and iron 
at its heart. On the other hand, Japanese chauvinists and 
western die-hards would be wise not to draw the conclusion 
that the successful way to deal with Chinese is to hit them 
hard and keep on hitting them until they come and eat out 
of your hand. There were two unprecedented features in 
the war which directly militate against such a theory being 
found true. One is that the Chinese forces with their very 
inferior equipment withstood their opponents for weeks 
instead of hours, and in a sense never were really de- 
feated. The story of the courage they displayed has set all 
China thrilling to new possibilities. Then, on top of that, 
there is the spiritual reaction to the ‘reign of terror in 
Hongkew ’ that first week after January 28th, when no 
man’s life was safe, when men and women were bayoneted in 
the streets and whole groups of ordinary citizens were rounded 
up out of houses and shops and taken away, never to be heard 
of again. The result is not so much a sense of horror over 
the universe as one of horror against their neighbours, the 
Japanese residents, who took an active part in these deeds. 
Add to these aspects the fact that amid the lawlessness 
and anarchy in so many provinces there had been one spot, 
Shanghai, where the common man was safe and could earn a 
living without fear. Now that spot is found to be no longer 
the haven of security it was thought to be. Of the hundreds 
of thousands who fled into the International Settlement 
and French Concession, within a week tens of thousands had 
fled out into the country and beyond. Such a thing had 
never happened before in Shanghai, and part of the 
significance of it lies in the fact that Shanghai contains 
people from every province and almost every county in 
China. Most of them write home, and many have gone 
back not to return. Better the poverty and insecurity of 
their home village than comfort in Shanghai with the 
knowledge that foreign warships and foreign police are 
unable to protect. 
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On the Japanese side there have been equally unprece- 
dented features. Take first of all the burning sense of 
patriotism, so religious in its intensity and therefore so 
prone to the blindness of the fanatic. It was to the 
Japanese so utterly right that they should take steps to 
protect their vital interests in Manchuria, and so dast- 
ardly that the Chinese should attack them economically, 
bringing the Osaka mills to a standstill and so taking 
the bread out of their children’s mouths. And then, when 
they started to administer what they felt to be a needed 
lesson, suddenly to find their beloved army and navy blared 
to the world as a horde of sanguinary criminals. What! 
we with our Samurai honour and our cheery homely peasants 
in arms, with our strict military discipline, doing indeed 
only what most western Powers have done before us, to be 
arraigned now before the bar of the League of Nations! It 
was the first time the Japanese people were faced with the 
condemnation of world opinion, and they could not believe 
that condemnation to be just. 

Not only so: the ‘ undeclared war’ revealed to the 
Japanese as well as to the world at large that during the 
last thirty years there had been growing in Japan a very real 
contempt for the Chinese people. We have to note in this 
connexion that not only Westerners but many Japanese 
themselves had assumed that the large community of them 
in Shanghai had been building up good business and social 
relations with Chinese. It was a complete revelation to 
learn that this was not so, especially in regard to the 
prosperous middle class. In the northern part of Shanghai, 
the Hongkew district and the area beyond where the two 
main elements in the population have been Cantonese and 
Japanese, they have been living much more cheek by jowl 
than have any other foreigners except the Russians; but 
they have not come together. And all the time Japanese 
admiration of their own material achievements in the 
modern world was feeding a sense of race superiority from 
which sprang unconsciously a contempt for their neighbours 
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the Chinese. They were undisciplined and weak just 
where they, the Japanese, were disciplined and strong. So 
when the days were fulfilled, the people who mark the spot 
where one soldier falls and place flowers there daily were 
the very people who were regardless of Chinese civilian lives. 
And in spite of their great natural dignity of manner they 
were guilty on occasion of spitting on the Chinese as they 
drove through the streets. 

Thus the whole affair was a fierce medley of disciplined 
patriotism and unnatural cruelty. At the same time also it 
demonstrated to the Japanese people as nothing had done 
before the narrow margin which lies between them and 
disaster. On the one hand, they have achieved a position 
of international power and prestige, and along that line they 
are tempted to present themselves to the world as a great 
nation moving inevitably on to the discharge of great 
imperial duties. On the other hand, they know in them- 
selves that the nation has strained its resources both morally 
and economically, and cannot afford such costly adventures 
as those undertaken in Manchuria and Shanghai. The 
situation is inconceivably distressing for a proud people 
and involves serious inroads on their amour propre. They 
have made a blunder and they have to pay for it in ways 
that hurt. They have attempted to conceal that blunder 
and have failed. Ali this is a new experience for Japan, 
and the intensity of the nervous strain under which her 
people are suffering may be seen in the recent outcrop 
of political assassinations—of Minister Inouye, Baron Dan, 
Premier Inukai—and in the man-handling of Dr Nitobe by 
army officers. 

Japan is a great nation: she has proved it. China also 
is a great nation, as her long history has demonstrated. 
Under the goad of these new and poignant spiritual experi- 
ences, men and women who are not habitually thinking and 
living in intimate contact with the truth and reality of the 
universe find themselves adrift. What then of the Christians 
in both countries and their leaders? That is the main 
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question of this article and I now come to it. But the reader 
should bear in mind that both sides have suffered from a 
cloud of misrepresentation. Perhaps the Japanese suffered 
most in this respect, since those of them who were in 
Shanghai naturally accepted what the military told them, 
and at the same time felt the weight of numbers against 
them ; whilst in Japan people had to rely on press agencies 
whose ideas of service were at the mercy of what they 
conceived to be the vital national needs of the moment. 

The first of the two Christian communities to express 
itself was the Japanese. On February 6th the Executive 
Committee of the National Christian Council of Japan, 
in reply to a message from the secretariats of Christian 
world organizations at Geneva, cabled to the International 
Missionary Council. This reply made no reference to the 
Japanese Government or people, but urged ‘ the Govern- 
ments concerned to use forbearance and settle the dispute 
by peaceful means.’ This made a favourable impression in 
Shanghai at any rate. The Christian leaders there were 
alive to the fact that even a message which came no nearer 
to direct criticism than that required a high degree of moral 
and physical courage. That this message was not merely 
words was demonstrated by the fact that negotiations 
were opened without delay, whereby it was hoped that a 
representative group of Christian leaders might go to 
Shanghai and study the situation on the spot. By the end 
of February the attitude of Christian friends in Shanghai 
had been ascertained, and on March 10th a party of nine, 
four Japanese and four Westerners with Dr Guy of the 
Laymen’s Missionary Enquiry, left from Kobe. They re- 
ceived a warm welcome, and while in Shanghai stayed in a 
hotel in the central district of the International Settlement 
as the guests of Chinese Christians. While in Shanghai they 
conferred with all sorts and conditions of men, Christians 
and non-Christians, editors and industrialists, as also their 
own Japanese military and civil authorities and leaders in 
the Japanese community. They also visited the war-torn 
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areas of Chapei, Wusung and Kiangwan. At a farewell 
meeting the Hon. H. Nagao said that the ‘ sea separating 
the two countries is wide and rough, but we must endeavour 
to span it with the “ Bridge of Peace,” stretching out hands 
of fellowship from both sides.’ To this Mr S. C. Leung of 
the Y.M.C.A. responded, stating that at the present time 
when any contact between the two countries was cut off, 
their coming together round the table was perhaps the first 
experience for both nations, and only their fellowship in 
Christ made it possible. 

The group from Japan went on to Manchuria. There, 
in contrast to Shanghai, they found it extremely difficult 
to get into touch with Chinese who felt free to speak frankly : 
and this has to be taken into account in connexion with 
the strong rumour that the group’s reaction was an accept- 
ance of Japanese aims as legitimate, coupled with a regret 
that their Government had failed to state these openly to 
the world. As Christians they deplored tortuous diplomacy. 
On the return home of the group to Japan, the Executive 
of the National Christian Council met and passed a statement 
to be sent to ‘ Christian Organizations in All Lands,’ as also 
a memorandum to the Japanese Government. To the 
former they expressed their urgent sense ‘ of the need of 
promoting a calm and right understanding of the situation 
as a whole,’ and closed with an appeal to their friends in 
Christ to give their prayers and co-operation ‘in order to 
avoid anything which may serve to hinder the religious and 
peace movements in this land.’ To the Government it 
expressed itself as 


grieved at the tendency that has arisen to regard our country as having 
damaged its reputation and being a violator of the Covenant of the League 
of Nations. We are eager that such suspicions should be speedily re- 
moved, and trust that our Government will take adequate measures to 
bring this about. We sincerely hope that they will make clear both at 
home and abroad that the attitude of our people is one of regard for the 
League of Nations, the Nine-Power Treaty and the Kellogg Pact, and we 





1 The italics are mine.—E. R. H. 
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pray that in their spirit a speedy settlement of the present dispute may be 
found. 


Further, from January 28th onwards the question was 
in many minds both in China and abroad: what does Kagawa 
think of all this? Toyohika Kagawa was in America when 
the trouble started and only returned to Japan after some 
weeks. That what he learnt would distress him beyond 
measure was of course an accurate surmise. But he has said 
little. What he has said is : 


Again I have become the child of an aching heart 
Carrying the burden of Japan’s crime, 

Begging pardon of China and of the world 

With a shattered soul, 

Again I am a child of sadness. 


To this we must add Motoichiro Takahashi’s poem to 
‘The Republic of China.’ Thus: 


When your country is overwhelmed with a great flood 

And troubled by internal dissension, 

We do not help you, but rather further the Manchurian aggression. 
Japan is indeed militarist ! 

If we do not reflect and repent, 

We shall receive God’s punishment. 


Your country, now working out the problems of your revolution, 
Are we Japanese helping you ? 

Or rather disturbing you ? 

Deeply we are ashamed. 


Whatever militarists and so-called men of intelligence say, 
Their will is not our will, 
Their action is not our action. 





1 In a message to the World’s Student Christian Federation Dr Kagawa says: ‘I am 
so much ashamed of the Japanese attitude in China, therefore I cannot say anything 
about this military move. I know some mistakes of General Chan, but in spite of that 
I am very much ashamed of the Japanese militarism. I shall endeavour to educate 
the nation to the peace movement. That is all I can say at thistime. But forgive us, 
in the name of Christ. We Christians have not changed our attitude towards China. 
The chaos in the Orient is so dark. We must pray for peace in the East’ (The Student 
Movement for March 1982, p. 188).—Ep. 
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We pacifists are weak yet, 

But we are fighting against militarism and imperialism, 
And some day, casting them off, 

We shall be able heartily to grasp your hands. 


Let us unite, and from the whole world 

Drive out all social evils, 

And achieve a peaceful world—the Kingdom of God. 
Militarists do whatever they please, 

And so-called men of intelligence flatter them, 

But the land of egoism which results is not the true Japan. 


I dream of the day of the Union of Asia, 

Flags of China, Russia, India, and Japan floating high, 

And all Asiatic nations becoming sources of blessing, 

Supplying each other’s needs, 

Helping and loving one another. 

Let us bring in the rejoicing of Asia ! 

Is it not our mission ? (October 1981) 


Now let us deal with the Chinese expressions. For some 
weeks the National Christian Council and leaders generally 
were absorbed in the relief work which was immediately 
organized to meet the needs of the situation. Of the droves 
and droves of refugees who poured into the Settlement the 
great majority had neither the friends who could take them 
in nor the money required for lodgings. Refugee camps 
had to be started and large bands of volunteers set to work 
in them. Whole families arrived in a dazed condition, and 
in many cases there was need of a doctor’s or of a midwife’s 
attention. This work of relief was an enormous task, 
but the work was well done in a spirit of generosity and 
sympathy which spoke well for the workers. But there 
was little attempt on the part of zealous youth to 
minimize the horrors of the attack. Japan was held up 
as responsible, Japan the dire enemy. In the smaller 
camps which were to be found in church premises there was 
less of this outspoken repulsion, but the murder of the 
Rev. S. T. Tsiang and his wife, together with the six others 
with them in their house, inevitably made a deep impression 
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on the Christian community, as also the destruction of the 
various churches in Chapei. 

But the message of the National Christian Council of 
Japan was a powerful lever for good, especially as during 
the first fortnight Chinese and Japanese Christians in 
Shanghai had not succeeded in communicating with each 
other. The pastor of one of the Japanese churches made 
some effort, but his visit was not so useful as might have 
been expected, since he was under the influence of the 
Japanese official version of the events of the night of January 
28th, and had not seen the Report of February 10th of the 
League of Nations’ Committee. On March 14th the Shanghai 
members of the Executive of the National Christian Council 
of China put themselves on record in a message in which 
warm appreciation of the Japan Council’s ‘ sincerity and 
courage’ was expressed. Not only so, but the following 
pledge was given : 


Convinced that a continuance of military measures will not promote 
the truest interests of either Japan or China, but can only bring a legacy 
of hatred and bitterness, we pledge ourselves to co-operate by all means 
in our power with men of peace throughout the world, to assuage national 
animosity and seek an honourable settlement of outstanding issues.) 


This must suffice to illustrate the attitude of Chinese 
Christians. Admitted that both here and in the Japanese 
pronouncements we have for the most part only headquarter 
statements: but the reader must bear in mind that the 
men and women who issued these statements were not only 
trying to give a lead to the Church’s thinking. They are 
also trusted leaders with large constituencies behind them, 
and have to judge the actual mind of the Christians they 
represent. 

Before coming to an appraisement of the two streams 
of thought and emotion, I wish to draw attention to the 
effect which the events in Manchuria and later in Shanghai 
had on Christian students generally and the better educated 


1 The italics are mine.—E. R. H. 
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classes. These seemed to me to be much deeper reactions 
than I had seen on similar occasions before. There was a 
franker recognition of the weakness and positive sins in 
administration which provoked, or at any rate laid China 
open to, aggression. There was less shouting and denouncing 
and a greater readiness for discipline. The feeling was 
commonly expressed that China had no right to leave every- 
thing to the League of Nations, and that her sons and 
daughters must train themselves to defend her. Hence 
those Christian students who had formerly tended to adopt 
pacifist positions awoke to sterner realities than they had 
as yet faced. They may not be said to have abandoned 
their peace principles, but the terrible confusion which 
resulted in Manchuria from the government policy of non- 
resistance, and the accession of national self-respect which 
resulted from the fight put up by the 19th Route Army, 
had a marked influence on these students’ outlook. They 
came to see that a weak pacifist is nothing much, whilst 
the strength of a really strong pacifist is enormously difficult 
to achieve. 

I must ask my readers to turn back to the words which 
I have italicized in the statements above. The Japanese 
Christians plead for ‘ a calm and right understanding of the 
situation as a whole,’ whilst the Chinese Christians plead 
for ‘an honourable settlement of outstanding issues.’ On 
the surface the two pleas would appear to amount to much 
the same thing. As a matter of fact they differ in some 
vital respects. Thus, the first plea points to the conviction 
that Japan has more to be said on her side than the world 
has allowed, and that a fundamental rectitude in the 
main governs the decisions of the Japanese Government 
and people. The other plea points to the conviction 
that while peace is devoutly to be sought, yet peace with 
dishonour is no peace and worse than a war of defence. I 
make this appraisement in no spirit of criticism—who 
amongst Westerners is in a position to cast a stone ? Indeed, 
all honour to the men who could not rest till they had gone 
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to Shanghai and heard with their own ears and seen with 
their own eyes. All honour to the men of the other nation 
who when they were attacked without warning could yet 
speak of their own pride and folly as contributory causes. 
But their problem, as it is the problem of all western 
Christians, is to find the way out at these times of national 
exasperation. Eastern Christians have not achieved a solution, 
though we must acclaim the miracles of grace wrought in 
them. The Japanese were faced for the first time with a 
world condemnation of them in the secret places of their 
amour propre. The Chinese saw their fellow-countrymen 
murdered before their own eyes and the eyes of people of 
other nations in circumstances which seriously affected the 
safety of those other people and the security of their pro- 
perty ; and they saw that nothing much was done about it. 
Yet on both sides, when national honour was so desperately 
at stake and belief in human nature and the appeal of 
justice so fundamentally assailed, the Christian will remained 
firm. So, therefore, the Christian world is encouraged to 
deal with the problems of the Christian mind. In what 
ways can it and must it inform the Christian will ? Where 
is the dividing line between Christian patriotism and that 
temper which says ‘ my country right or wrong’? Where 
is the dividing line between Christian pacifism and the 
temper which submits like a slave ? 

In conclusion, if by anything I have said on these delicate 
subjects I have offended my Chinese or Japanese friends, 
I sincerely beg their pardon. The only course which seemed 
open to me was to grasp the nettle. That I write in no 
spirit of condescension may perhaps be allowed me in view 
of the following experience. Some weeks ago I saw a high 
official at Geneva and asked him whether it was true that a 
certain European country had during May shipped five ship- 
loads of munitions to the Far East. His reply was, ‘It is 
true, but your own country of England shipped during 
June twenty shiploads of munitions.’ 


E. R. HuGHeEs 
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CHRISTIAN EXPECTANCY AND THE 
MISSIONARY CRISIS 


By G. E. PHILLIPS 


N the missionary enterprise, i.e. in the organized attempt 
to convey to every human soul the good news of what 
God has done in Jesus Christ, we have come to a cross- 
roads. We have felt for some time that we were approach- 
ing it, but this world-wide economic crisis has made the fact 
one of the urgent, inescapable, ‘ given’ things. Even if it 
were right, it is impossible for the enterprise in the future 
to follow the same line of development as in the past.1. The 
societies are getting together to see what is to be done, and 
one indirect benefit will be to make even more intimate that 
co-operation which already is closer than the Church is 
able to achieve in its efforts in the home countries. It 
cannot be too intimate, if the Church’s task in the world is 
to be adequately fulfilled. 

While this conferring and action must go on, and we must 
all be busy for the next few years in carrying out the measures 
to which collective wisdom points, no thoughtful Christian 
in this or any crisis can be entirely absorbed with the question 
what we are to do about it. He must, as Christian, be 
asking what God is saying to him by it, still more what God 
is going to do about it. The main point of this article, a 
point raised in the annual conference of British missionary 
societies, is that as we are confronted by the new factors 
in the whole missionary enterprise, the most fundamental 
question for us all to ask is not what we are going to do about 
it, but what God is going to do about it. 

Are there not certain features in this situation which we 


1 See article by K. Maclennan, ‘ Missions and the Financial Crisis’ in the Church 
Overseas for April 1982. 
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ought to recognize as signs of the times, i.e. having a divine 
significance which prophetic insight can clearly read ? 
The following are a few, to which others can easily be added. 

To begin with, the coincidence of shrinkage of economic 
resources with notable advance in the field of the world 
provokes reflection. We have been passing through a grim 
period, whose end we have perhaps not yet seen, of reductions 
in finance, and consequently in the number of men and 
women sent abroad, and all ordinary human calculation 
should have led us to expect that in most countries a halt 
would have to be called, if not a definite retreat ordered. 
But the Christian religion has advanced more in these trying 
years than in many periods of comparative prosperity. 
No one can doubt this who has heard a score or so of secre- 
taries coming together to tell how their different societies 
have fared during the past few years. Against the dark 
background of financial depression stands out a record of 
notable achievements. If some one who knew little about 
Christian missions were to read in the last two numbers 
of this Review only the account of the last ten years abroad, 
he would be astonished to learn that the decade had been 
one of deepening difficulties for the missionary societies. 
He would be more astonished if he recalled that the economic 
crisis is world wide, and that the younger Churches are 
suffering from it more severely than the older. 

This contrast between shrinkage of funds and expansion 
of the Christian religion in the world is so marked that by it 
the Spirit must be reminding us that the whole enterprise 
depends less upon its natural than upon its supernatural 
resources. Without any foolish depreciation of the part 
played by money, which often represents consecrated per- 
sonality, we must perforce acknowledge, in a time when less 
money has produced greater results, that in the spreading 
of the Kingdom in the earth finance has after all a subordi- 
nate, though important, part to play. We have had a 
new demonstration that it is spiritual forces which count 
supremely. 
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The same thing is demonstrated by the particular nature 
of those things in the field reports which encourage us most, 
as evidences of an activity which is much more than the result 
of efficient organization. 


The courage of the Japanese and the Chinese Christians in advancing 
upon great plans of evangelistic progress when every worldly reason might 
call them to cautious inaction ; the spreading of the Christian movement 
from the South Indian outcastes to the caste folk ; the rise in all parts of 
the Near East of a new spirit of consecration to the task of winning the 
Moslem to Christ, even in those who had suffered every human wrong at 
his hands—in these and many other instances there has been shown, with 
the clearness that only the concrete instance can give, the reality of the 
Christian life as the indwelling of humanity by the grace and power of 
God. .. . We have seen the coming into human lives of that which trans- 
forms them and nerves the weak and wayward to tasks harder by far than 
rational calculation would ever lead them to attempt (IRM for July 
1982, p. 880). 


That something which comes into human life with such 
effects that we recognize it as the grace and power of God 
is the all-important factor in any situation, including this 
crisis. If under the pressure of our daily detailed cares we 
have sometimes acted as if an economic crisis in Europe 
or America must limit the operation in the world of the 
redemptive purpose of God, the very facts of this crisis 
rebuke us. 

Again, for a generation past we have been pointing out to 
our home constituency, in the advocacy of missions, that it 
must be for His great purposes in saving men that God 
opened up the world in our times, brought it all closer 
together, and made it plastic as never before to spiritual 
influences. Recent years have added new point to this 
argument. Even the dullest man who reads his daily paper 
knows now that in some way or other he himself is concerned 
in what is happening in the Far East, and that there is a 
world body politic which suffers as a whole from disease in 
any part of it. We have all of us lived long enough to see 
countries which for centuries had remained the same chang- 
ing with incredible rapidity under the influence of a new 
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set of ideas. We who have seen ancient imperial China 
turn in a decade (not in ‘ a cycle of Cathay ’) into a republic, 
and a republic in which women are on an equality with men ; 
we who have seen religious Russia put the almighty State, 
organized by communism, into the place formerly given to 
Almighty God; who have seen Italy reorganized in a day 
and turned from indulgence to the strenuous life; and who 
have seen nationalism spreading with fanatical fervour over 
the face of one country after another, know better now that 
great changes in the life of peoples are not necessarily slow, 
and that new influences sweeping over nations can be deep 
as well as swift-moving. Has there ever been a time when 
a fire kindling in the human heart anywhere had such a 
chance as to-day of swiftly spreading through the whole 
of humanity ? 

Is there, again, no evidence of the working of God’s 
Spirit in the universal desire for a new order of things, for a 
juster economic system within each nation as well as for a 
brotherhood between the nations which will eradicate war ? 
Under the influence of the world-wide depression rich men, 
hitherto naturally conservative, have been almost as ready 
as the unemployed to admit that we cannot go on much 
longer as we are at present. Economists have not only 
told us that economic science can provide no solution for 
world-wide unemployment, but have begun insisting that 
what is most needed is a change of heart. In other words, 
we all, whether Easterners or Westerners, are full of longing 
for a new world order which it is clear we cannot secure for 
ourselves, yet the desire for it is of God, who does not create 
in His children a hunger which He is unwilling to satisfy. 

If these and many similar phenomena are ‘ signs of the 
times ’ they are to be considered in the light of our distinc- 
tive conception of God. Over against Hindus and other 
pantheists who over-stress ‘ Absolute Being’ and imman- 
ence, we are heirs to Jews and Christians who have seen the 
mighty acts of God. God not only is, He does things. His 
greatest and most revealing act is in the whole manifestation 
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of Jesus Christ, His life and teaching, His death and resur- 
rection and all the consequences that flowed from it; but 
He acts for ever, and what He does is infinitely more im- 
portant than what is done by the nations or their leaders. 
The Old Testament is full of studies of world or national 
crises, and always from its point of view the doings of men 
and nations are as the dust of the balance—it is God who 
really acts. There is the same note in the Lord’s own teach- 
ing of the Kingdom which, although already present in the 
hearts of those who trust, is yet to come to the world as a 
surprise gift of God. The early Christian expectation of the 
speedy end of the world was influenced too much by crude 
Jewish apocalyptic ideas for us to be able to share it, and in 
any case its forecast has proved mistaken. But we lose 
something vital if with that eschatology we give up the ex- 
pectancy of divine redeeming action which was its heart. 
If we talk and plan on the assumption that the securing of 
the better world order depends solely upon the industry and 
wisdom of the men in the world to-day; or if we suppose 
that the rate of progress in the past necessarily measures 
the rate for the future, thus assuming that there are no new 
ways in which God can act, we have quite definitely turned 
aside from the Christian line of thinking. Jesus did not 
think that way. If Schweitzer had done nothing else, he 
would at any rate have made that much clear. It is char- 
acteristically Christian in every situation not only to be 
busy, but to look with an expectant eye towards God. 
From time to time in the history of religion men who were 
full of that expectancy, as they looked at the world around 
them, became by processes which we dimly understand and 
call by the term ‘ inspiration’ sure that God would act in 
certain definite ways, and thus prophecy was born. Take 
as a conspicuous example the prophecy that God would 
bring back His people from the Exile. A mere study of 
contemporary conditions in Babylon and Palestine might 
have led to the opinion that the return of the Israelites was 
desirable, but not that it was probable. The news of the 
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world to any Jew in Babylon must have been more depress- 
ing even than the news of the wider world in our daily news- 
papers to-day. But there were some men so sure of their 
God that to them the news of the world was only important 
as providing the occasion for His acts. As they meditated, 
they became sure that God was going to do something which 
would be so manifestly His own act that by it His glory 
would be revealed, and all flesh should see it together. And 
they were not mistaken. Israel did return, and the revela- 
tion of God’s glory reached the highest point attained before 
Jesus Christ. 

Imagine a man as full of the sense of God as the prophets 
of the exile, but whose God is the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, looking at such features in the present world situa- 
tion as have here been touched upon, and then looking back 
again towards his God. Would he not expect that now in 
this generation God will do for us some new thing? ‘ Behold 
the former things are come to pass, and new things do I 
declare ; before they spring forth I tell you of them.’ As 
he considered our need, our helplessness, our repentance 
for having obstructed God’s will in the past, would he not 
proclaim that God who is with His people all the time will 
yet ‘ visit ’ them in such ways as shall mean salvation at this 
point in the history of the whole world? For even to our 
dimmed spiritual insight the world seems ripe for some divine 
visitation of blessing which will change the course of human 
history. 

If we can feel some such hope beginning to glow in our 
hearts, is there a danger of its resulting in our ‘ sitting back,’ 
relaxing our efforts and leaving everything to God? No 
doubt we can tell half-humorous stories of second adventist 
fanatics who ceased all activity; an example is the elder 
who did not wish to repair the church building but to 
‘muddle along until the Lord comes.’ But such people’s 
whole conception of God and His ways with men is so 
different from that which is assumed in this article that it 
is hardly necessary to point out how wrong they are. Rather 
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we will think of Calvin, whose emphasis upon divine decrees 
certainly did not make him idle in Geneva; or even of 
those many ordinary Christians to-day whose hope of a 
literal ‘ second coming’ soon to occur makes them fill each 
remaining day to the full with good works. We will follow 
the good practical rule of praying as if everything depended 
on God and of working as if everything depended on our- 
selves. The prophet who promised the return from the 
exile cried: ‘ Prepare ye the way of the Lord.’ If we have 
a road to make we shall make it faster and better if we believe 
that the Lord will come along it. In plainer terms, we shall 
get on better with every one of our ordinary missionary 
tasks if we know that God is going to fit them together as 
parts of an instrument by which He will mightily hasten 
the salvation of the world. The instrument is in itself quite 
powerless, and yet it is infinitely worth while to make it well, 
for God is going to use it. 

Such a hope as this can unite two schools of missionary 
thought which until recently had been tending to diverge. 
There were missionary leaders, notably those on the continent 
of Europe who have been influenced by Karl Barth, who 
would limit the task to proclaiming the Word of God, and 
who found it hard to tolerate the amount of energy devoted 
by many British and American missionaries to efforts for 
universal human welfare. If the welfare workers see their 
tasks as preparing a way, but feel that the important thing 
is the Lord’s coming along that way, they will find them- 
selves much nearer to the Word-proclaimers, who will realize 
that acts of preparation as powerfully as words show forth 

the Lord on whom the hope is set. 

Are we drifting back to the mentality of Jewish apocal- 
yptic just referred to as crude? That apocalyptic was a 
mingling of good and evil. It despaired of the present, and 
could not see that God was in it at all. We do not; we 
hold that God’s gracious activity is already abroad in the 
earth. But we are sure that the whole of God’s possible 
activity has not yet been revealed, and the good which we 
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see in the world from His present activity is to us an earnest 
and a foretaste, not a limiting condition or measure, of what 
He has yet to reveal. Like Jesus who recognized the normal 
forms of God’s activity, but yet worked miracles, we rejoice 
in what God is doing but look for something more. The 
Jewish apocalyptic was disfigured by the conception of God 
as one whose righteousness would chiefly be displayed in 
violent and terrible acts, in horrors to be endured by God’s 
enemies ; and it must be admitted that Jewish apocalyptic 
helped to bring about the ghastly mistake of the siege of 
Jerusalem. But we hold that God is best revealed in saving 
men, not in destroying them, and long for Him to save the 
world from those horrors which the Jewish apocalyptic rather 
welcomed. We are only at one with the Jewish apocalyptist 
in the certainty that God can be reckoned upon to act, and 
that His action is infinitely more powerful than man’s. 

Can we give any more definite shape to such a hope as 
has been vaguely indicated ? Not until the prophet arises 
amongst us. But one or two things may be said without 
waiting. 

We missionaries may and must cease thinking of in- 
fluencing the great populations of the East by some slow 
process resembling glacial attrition. For example, those 
of us who have worked for many years in India have seen 
statistics in one decade after another which show that while 
great numbers of conversions have taken place the birth- 
rate has in the meantime vastly increased the non-Christian 
population. In our common-sense moods of mathematical 
calculation we have shown that at present rate of progress 
it will take several thousand years for India to become 
Christian. But God is in no way limited by the past. He 
can act in India in new ways, and we may see within the next 
few years the conversion of millions. 

In the unified world which is coming into being some of 
us may live to see a real Age of Faith, in which religion 
dominates life, not by the method which was tried in the 
Middle Ages and failed, but by showing to all men’s con- 
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sciences the Christian way of living together in the family 
and in society, the Christian way in relation to money, or 
to sex, or to the carrying on of commerce. The new eco- 
nomic order after which we are groping, whether it be some 
form of Christian communism or anything else, need not 
necessarily wait until all of us who want it are dead. If we 
are as eager for it as we think, and truly repent of that in us 
which has hitherto hindered its coming, God can send it in 
our lifetime. The new international relationships, especially 
those between the East and the West which seem lately 
to have been worsening, can be changed not only by the slow 
healing of the passing centuries but by new things that shall 
come to pass. God sometimes does as much in a day as in 
a thousand years. 

It is not surprising that even severe financial distress 
has entirely failed to create in missionary societies any 
mood of despondency, and that defeatism is unknown in the 
whole enterprise. Rather is a spirit of expectancy abroad, 
which if it grows from more to more will prepare the way for 
a day of God’s power. ‘ Now is our salvation nearer to us 
than when we first believed.’ 


CHRISTIAN EXPECTANCY 


G. E. PHILures 





HERRNHUT 


By WILLIAM PATON 


HE Committee of the International Missionary Council 
met from June 28rd to July 4th at Herrnhut in 
Saxony. It was three years since the previous meeting of 
the Committee at Williamstown in Massachusetts, and over 
four years since the Jerusalem meeting of the whole Council. 
Probably no one at Jerusalem foresaw the days of extreme 
difficulty, owing to unprecedented economic conditions, 
into which the missionary enterprise was even then moving. 
It was only natural that many should have doubted whether 
the expenditure of time and money entailed by the holding 
of an international meeting, even on a small scale, was 
justifiable expenditure under present-day conditions. Not 
only were all those present at Herrnhut unspeakably grateful 
that the meeting had been held, but it is likely that the 
decision to hold it will be justified to a much wider jury by 
the results achieved. 

The meeting was not least remarkable in this respect, that 
it was even more representative than that of Williamstown. 
The only national missionary organizations unrepresented 
were those of Australia and New Zealand, and reasons of 
distance were conclusive in these cases. All the National 
Christian Councils in Asia were represented, South and West 
Africa, the Near East, Latin America, all the European 
Councils, North America and Great Britain. 

The first thing which all who were at Herrnhut would 
wish to record about the meeting is the debt owed by the 
Council to the Moravian Church. This little community 
is during the present year celebrating the two hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of its own amazing missionary 
enterprise. The Council may count itself doubly fortunate 
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in that it met in Germany, where even in this peaceful village 
we were never without consciousness of the overshadowing 
difficulties under which our German friends carry on their 
missionary work, and in Herrnhut, where the very place is 
eloquent of a missionary faithfulness which has endured 
through two hundred years of European history. There 
is perhaps a certain danger in going, for a meeting of this 
kind, to a place famous for past achievement, if the achieve- 
ment is of the past only and not of the present. A certain 
false sentimentality easily attends on such an occasion. 
Herrnhut, however, is no mere museum of the past or 
graveyard of the saints. It is still a community in which 
the world mission is a personal concern to each inhabitant ; 
in every household there are not only old memories but 
present knowledge of missionary work, and the ready kind- 
ness—extending from the Bishop to the small children— 
which enveloped the delegates from the moment of their 
arrival was one of the most inspiriting influences one had 
ever known. Dr Julius Richter in a letter to the Committee 
spoke of the message of Herrnhut as being summed up in 
the word ‘ endure.’ There was no one of us who could fail 
to draw fresh courage, in facing the missionary task to-day, 
from the spectacle of the Moravian Church, with its astonish- 
ing endurance crowned by its unique spirit of gladness. 

The decisions of the Committee will be duly stated in the 
published Minutes, and many detailed decisions are there 
recorded which it is needless to mention here. On the other 
hand, the greater achievements of a meeting may be but 
ill expressed in the formal language of an official record, 
and the purpose of this article is to outline the main achieve- 
ments of the meeting. They were principally three. 

The first relates to evangelism. It was no mere coin- 
cidence that from almost every quarter of the world there 
came an emphasis upon the need for evangelism, the oppor- 
tunity for evangelism, the sense of urgency in human need 
and the call to the presentation of the Gospel which resides 


in or is emphasized by the present chaos of the world order. 
33 
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At the beginning of the meeting a good deal of time was he 
devoted in a leisurely way to the sharing of burdens or ar 
concerns, and from country after country astonishing witness ist 
was borne both to the progress of evangelistic work and th 
the opportunity for it. One need here only refer to the D 
great organized evangelistic movements in Japan and China, th 
to the ingathering among the South Indian caste people, or WI 
to the advance in such Moslem fields as Persia. From the ce 
very beginning the Committee was conscious that the tale th 
of economic straits, retrenchment, deficits was only one part ar 
of the picture. The other side was to be found in the testi- of 
mony coming with such unmistakable force from all sides ev 
that in this same world, in spite of (perhaps we ought to nc 
say because of) its bewilderment and need, the work of God 
in human hearts was notably manifest. th 
Into the thought of the Committee about evangelism there th 
entered another factor of high importance. A body so of 
diverse as the International Missionary Council necessarily m 
contains in its wide membership individuals and groups of th 
widely different tradition and culture, and this variety is gi 
fully represented in schools of theological thinking. There as 
has developed a certain anxiety, during the last three years ev 
particularly, chiefly perhaps in the Scandinavian countries th 
though felt also in other parts of the European continent, si 
lest the unity which must exist if the Council is to work at of 
all was being disastrously strained ; a question whether the to 
whole membership of the Council was of one mind as to the co 
j matters to be considered of prior importance; a fear lest pr 
the increasing devotion of thought, effort and funds to we 
institutional work—educational, social and other—might th 
involve the missionary movement in an _ imperceptible ch 
shifting of the centre away from the fundamental purpose di 
of evangelism. Much time was devoted at Herrnhut to a ot 
completely candid facing of this issue, and the results may be m: 
pronounced entirely satisfactory. Of the Council’s attitude al 
to institutional and social work I shall say something later, m 
but here it must be said that all the members of the Council or 
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heartily welcomed the emphasis laid by the Scandinavian 
and some other delegates upon the centrality of the evangel- 
istic purpose, and were not disposed to deny that the warning 
they had felt it necessary to offer could ever come amiss. 
Doubtless these same delegates would be the first to agree 
that they found a zeal for evangelism in some quarters 
where they had perhaps been tempted to doubt it. It is 
certain that the whole Council was called, both by the 
thinking of its own members and by the facts of the world 
around it, by the triumph of the Gospel and by the failures 
of man, to lay a plainness of emphasis on the work of 
evangelism which will perhaps render this Herrnhut meeting 
notable. 

There are two particular lines along which it is hoped 
that work will develop. In the first place, it is proposed 
that there shall be undertaken, internationally, a fresh study 
of methods of evangelistic work. It was pointed out some 
months ago in this Review that during the years since 
the Edinburgh conference much more attention has been 
given internationally and interdenominationally to other 
aspects of missionary work, especially education, than to 
evangelism. It would be entirely misleading to infer from 
this that there has been a neglect of evangelism in the mis- 
sionary movement, or that education has been conceived 
of merely in terms of secular efficiency. This would be 
totally untrue, but it is true that the instrument of missionary 
co-operation has on the whole been more used for the im- 
provement and development of other sides of missionary 
work. One reason for this must frankly be faced. It is 
this: that just because evangelism is the deepest and most 
characteristic activity of the Christian mission it is the most 
difficult for one body ;with distinctive views to share with 
others. Co-operation begins, perhaps, most easily with 
matters in which the ethos of Church or mission is not specific- 
ally concerned. Now, however, the times call us either to 
move forward to co-operation in the most precious things, 
or to face the peril of stepping back in the march towards 
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unity. It should be possible for the International Missionary 
Council, working through the national bodies and on the 
same basis of voluntary co-operation that underlies all its 
work, to aid in the stimulation and refreshing of evangelistic 
work all over the world, through a more penetrating study of 
method. 

Further, the work outlined by Dr Oldham three years 
ago at Williamstown was once more accepted by the Com- 
mittee at Herrnhut as a legitimate part of the Council’s 
activity. This work, styled by Dr Oldham at Williamstown 
‘the new Christian adventure,’ is based upon nothing less 
than the recognition that there is in the organized thought 
systems of the modern world an area which the Christian 
Church must seek to understand and to win. To the con- 
tinuance of this work the Council gladly committed itself, 
recognizing that it could have no better leader in it than 
Dr Oldham. 

The second major accomplishment of the Committee 
was the attainment of a real unity on the vexed question of 
the relationship of the missionary movement to social work. 
The decision taken at the Jerusalem meeting and reaffirmed 
at Williamstown: to establish at Geneva a Department of 
Social and Industrial Research and Counsel, while supported 
on each occasion by large majorities, was never without a 
minority of critics, and the development of the work has 
undoubtedly been hindered by a lack of real unanimity in 
regard to it. To some extent these difficulties have been 
due to an unavoidable misunderstanding, caused, it may be, 
both by failure on the part of the Council adequately to 
explain the nature of its new plan and partly also by the 
influence of the theological differences referred to above. 
All who were present at Herrnhut would join in the statement 
that the two Directors of the new Department, Mr Merle 
Davis and Dr Iserland, laid the Committee under a great 
debt by the way in which they expounded their work, and 
the clarity of judgment and delicacy of Christian sympathy 
they exhibited. The more Mr Davis spoke about the great 
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investigation to which, through the generosity of the Carnegie 
Corporation, his Department is committed in the mining 
areas of Southern-Central Africa, the more the Committee 
felt that the line between evangelization and social work 
was indeed hard to draw. The work of Dr Iserland in regard 
to the opium traffic and other activities of the Department 
earned whole-hearted approval. It was agreed on all hands 
that such work is auxiliary to the work of evangelization, 
that there is a necessary place in the whole Christian scheme 
of things for the removal of conditions which are a hindrance 
to the preaching or understanding of the Gospel, and that 
such studies as can be carried on by the Department will be 
none the less valuable to the missionary movement if they 
are inspired by the most scientific standards of thoroughness 
and impartiality. It may be said, therefore, that in this 
whole difficult realm the Council thought and prayed its 
way through to a reality of united mind and judgment 
which has perhaps not been present in so great measure since 
the Jerusalem meeting. 

The third major achievement of the Committee lay in 
the realm of co-operation. The beloved Chairman, Dr Mott 
(whose catholic qualities were never more exemplified than 
in this meeting), spoke of ‘the third stage’ in missionary 
co-operation. The first stage was that which preceded the 
Edinburgh conference of 1910; the second that between the 
Edinburgh and the Jerusalem meetings, during which the 
whole fabric of co-operative organization was created or 
developed ; the third is on us now, and it is the period in 
which action should ensue—vigorous, faithful and resolute— 
in essaying the common tasks to which the past and the 
present alike commit us. 

A valuable lead was given to the Committee in this 
discussion by the Conference of British Missionary Societies. 
At their conference, held just before the Herrnhut meeting, 
the British societies acknowledged the need that they should 
‘ share in larger measure with each other their understanding 
of the will of God for their work.’ Accordingly, steps were to 
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be taken to collect from the different societies full informa- 
tion about policies already adopted or in contemplation with 
regard to retrenchment, with the object that after such 
information had been collated conference should be held on 
future action, so that there should be the greatest possible 
degree of common conviction and common planning for the 
future. The British societies recognized that this could not 
be done without reference to other countries, not only in the 
West but in the East, and the Committee at Herrnhut gave 
much consideration to the problem thus submitted to it. 
The resolution passed may be quoted. It is not exciting 
reading, but it may prove, before five years are gone, to rank 
in importance with any ever passed by the Council. 


27. Missionary Co-operation. The Committee have had before them 
abundant evidences from all parts of the world of immense areas of unmet 
human need, as well as of ever-widening opportunity and of remarkable 
spiritual movements in the younger Churches. At the same time the 
members of the Committee, and the boards and Churches they represent, 
are burdened by the knowledge of a world-wide financial stringency in 
the face of which many societies have been compelled to make very 
serious retrenchments and may find it neeessary to effect further reductions. 

This critical situation has led the Committee to consider afresh the 
whole subject of co-operation, and, above all, to realize other and higher 
values of co-operation implicit in the prayer of Our Lord. While re- 
cognizing the marked progress in co-operative effort achieved during the 
past twenty years, the Committee believe that we stand on the threshold 
of a new period in co-operation—a period in which the requirements, 
principles and spirit of missionary co-operation shall be considered more 
thoroughly, seriously and sacrificially than ever. 

The Committee have received from the recent Conference of British 
Missionary Societies a statement of plans now being made by these 
societies for a united examination of the possibilities of closer co-opera- 
tion, in view of the situation. The British societies raise the question 
whether other sending countries might not join them in a common study 
and consultation, It is recognized that in any such consultation the 
younger Churches in the fields should collaborate in the projects concerned. 

The Committee, in the light of these facts and developments, instruct 
their officers to regard as one of the principal tasks claiming their atten- 
tion during the next three years, that of furthering, in collaboration with 
the National Councils, constructive measures of co-operation on the part 
of boards, missions and Churches occupying common fields and vitally 
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concerned in common undertakings. It is understood that such activity 
on the part of the officers will be advisory, and that the policies or decisions 
finally adopted must be those of the societies and Churches concerned. 


It is probably safe to forecast something of what will 
follow from this resolution. In all likelihood the missionary 
societies will be compelled to begin with the process of facing 
retrenchments together. Obviously the good of the work 
demands that this should be done, else it might easily happen 
that a single and perhaps difficult and unfruitful area was 
suddenly deserted by the missionary enterprise, though 
common consultation would have averted such action on 
the part of individual societies. No one, however, can doubt 
that if the leaders of the missionary movement resolutely face 
together the tasks and problems laid upon them by the present 
financial stringency they will be led on to common thought 
and action in construction for the future. It is here that 
the function of the Council will be found of importance. 
Not only is it impossible for the British societies to proceed 
far in these matters without contact with the Continental 
and North American societies, but it would be ruinous for 
any or all of these to attempt to follow out common plans 
of action without the full sharing in the process of consulta- 
tion of the representative bodies set up in the great areas of 
Asia and Africa. Within the range of what it is hoped will 
prove to be a new and resolute co-operation will come many 
subjects with which the great mission boards are already 
grappling. Take, for instance, the task of following up the 
Lindsay Commission in India, or the Educational Commission 
in Japan ; or again, the still largely unsolved problem of the 
provision and distribution of Christian literature. Each of 
these, and a dozen other matters now engrossing the attention 
of the missions and Churches unitedly, will be immensely 
helped by the plain recognition by Churches and missions 
throughout the world that the present time calls them as 
never before to resolute and confident co-operation along 
the whole line of their work. 


While these three main issues occupied the larger part 
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of the time of the Committee at Herrnhut, I must not omit 
mention of other matters which received close attention. 
Of these the most important was the subject of missionary 
and religious freedom. It is one of the notes of the present 
world situation, in some measure distinguishing it from the 
conditions which existed before the war, that the problem of 
missionary freedom and of individual religious freedom has 
become urgent in country after country. The problem takes 
different forms: there is the restriction on Christian educa- 
tion in China and Turkey; there is the challenge presented 
by the shari’a, in lands where it still reigns, to individual 
conversion ; there is the fear of nationalist governments that 
Christian missions carry with them a denationalizing or 
imperialist influence. The Committee came to the clear 
view that on two main lines it is called to help. In the first 
place, it must continue to render help (and render it more 
efficiently) in all the concrete cases where in one way or 
another religious liberty is threatened. On the other hand, 
it must foster the deepest and most radical study of the 
problem of religious freedom in its theoretical aspect. The 
problem is far from simple, and as missions have to deal 
more and more with autonomous governments, often of a 
non-Christian character, it is a matter of quite crucial 
importance that the grounds on which claims for missionary 
freedom are urged should be plain and true. 

A note of the meeting not to be overlooked was the in- 
sistence expressed in several quarters on the importance of 
the unity of the Church. While the movement that began 
with the conference at Edinburgh in 1910 has left the prob- 
lems of Faith and Order to the movement expressed in the 
Lausanne meeting of 1927, it becomes increasingly plain 
that as the Churches of Asia and Africa address themselves 
together to their tasks the problem of effective unity becomes 
more and more urgent. The Committee of the Council 
therefore propose to address the Continuation Committee of 
the Faith and Order conference, with a view to establishing 
contacts with it and fostering common discussion. 
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Much time was given to the detailed problems of the 
Far East, of India and of Africa. The affairs of this Review 
received the attention of a sub-committee, and while the 
financial exigencies of the Council have entailed the temporary 
suspension of the supplement containing our ‘ Quarterly 
Notes,’ members of the Committee expressed much zeal on 
behalf of the Review. In accordance with desires widely 
expressed, the Ten Years’ Survey, which has occupied so large 
a part of our space during the present year, will have been 
reprinted as a book ! before this October number appears. 

The Committee laid upon its Chairman an unusual task. 
It was felt that the Herrnhut meeting, held at so remarkable 
a place, and at a time so critical (in the true sense of a much- 
used word) in the history of our generation, should express 
its thought to the constituent bodies that join in prosecuting 
the world mission in some manner more expressive than 
official Minutes can supply. It is a measure of the confidence 
reposed in the Chairman, and of his hold on the diverse 
elements that make up the Council, that the writing of this 
message was cordially entrusted to him. 

WILi1amM PaToNn 


1 Obtainable from the offices of the Review, 2 Eaton Gate, London, S.W.1, or from 
419 Fourth Avenue, New York. Price 2s. 6d. or $1.00. 





THREE CAIRO MODERNISTS 


By ARTHUR JEFFERY 


HE modernist movement which in the home countries 
has for years caused so much upheaval, and not 
infrequently such deep distress, but which inevitably marches 
on to its fulfilment, has not been without its echoes in the 
Orient. Modernism in Turkey under Mustafa Kemal has 
brought such extraordinary upheavals in its train, and has 
been so significant for the world at large, that it is known 
to all. Modernism in India has fought vigorously, but is 
at present largely swamped under conservatism. In Persia, 
save for the dramatic rise to power of Riza Khan, it has 
been content to move quietly and almost imperceptibly. 
Its venture in Afghanistan was untimely and lost a king his 
throne. In Egypt the leaven works, and this essay intro- 
duces three Cairo modernists. 


But a few years ago we used to learn from text-books 
that Islam had three capital cities: Constantinople, Mecca 
and Cairo. Constantinople was the home of the Caliph, the 
centre of the forces of pan-Islamic sentiment, and thus the 
political capital. Mecca was the holy city to which the 
faithful went in pilgrimage each year as the pilgrim month 
came round, and so was the religious capital. Cairo was the 
centre of the Arabic book trade, the home of al-Azhar, the 
greatest of all Muslim universities, and so was the intellectual 
capital, the Oxford of Islam. 

Things are different now. Pan-Islam is dead. The 
Caliphate has been abolished. The capital of modern Turkey 
has been removed to the centre of Anatolia, and Constanti- 
nople no longer stands for anything in Islam. Mecca is still 


the holy city whose doors are fast closed against any outside 
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penetration, but its importance steadily grows less, and far 
more Muslims visit Paris every year to taste the delights of 
the gay city than go on pilgrimage to Mecca. 

Cairo, however, is still in a real sense the intellectual 
capital, though perhaps not to the extent that it once was. 
In olden days students from all over the Muslim world 
flocked to al-Azhar. Chinese Muslims from Kansu, Uighurs 
from Turkestan, Malays and Javanese, Indians, Persians 
and Afghans, Turks, Iraqis and Arabs, Algerians, Moroccans, 
Hausas and Albanians all met together in classes to study 
Islamic lore and go back to their own people as leaders and 
teachers, carrying with them what one might call the Oxford 
accent of Islamic culture. There are still some foreign 
students at al-Azhar, but relatively few, and the numbers 
even of local students have sadly diminished, for the orthodox 
training in Qur’an and Traditions, theology and jurisprud- 
ence, which once was regarded as the high-water mark of 
culture, seems to have little value in the modern world. 
The demand in our day is for youths trained in modern 
knowledge and practical affairs, with the result that schools 
offering these subjects and this training are crowded, while 
fewer and fewer seek the culture of medizval Islam, whose 
economic value in the twentieth century is practically nil. 

The results have been two—one practical and one intel- 
lectual. On the one hand there has been a movement to 
reform al-Azhar so as to bring its curriculum more into line 
with modern knowledge and modern requirements. When 
the present writer first visited al-Azhar, not so many years 
ago, its classes ranged from infants up to greybeards. All 
over the courtyard were groups of small children, who, under 
the guidance of venerable sheikhs, were learning to repeat 
the Qur’an by heart. Nor were they content to stay in 
their own groups, for you would see them running all over 
the place, in and out among the other groups where their 
elders, also squatting on the ground around their teachers, 
were occupied with the serious studies of theology and 
jurisprudence. Within the last few years all that has 
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changed. The children have gone. Many of the more 
elementary classes have gone. European-trained teachers 
in European dress have been introduced in some classes to 
teach modern subjects. Plans are out for building modern 
classrooms with black-boards and tables and desks, so that 
classes will no longer squat on the tiled courtyard in circles 
around their teachers, and what they lose in picturesqueness 
they will gain in efficiency. Moreover, the whole curri- 
culum is being changed, so that while there will still be 
courses of the old style for those who want them, the majority 
of students coming to al-Azhar will receive an education 
that will fit them to take their place in the economic order 
of modern society. It is not a little remarkable that the 
present Director of Religious Education, under whose 
department al-Azhar comes, is an English-speaking, English- 
trained and modern, wide-awake Muslim of the younger 
generation. 

That is the practical result. On the intellectual side 
there has been the formation in Cairo of a group of Muslim 
modernists, whose influence is one of the outstanding things 
in the intellectual life of the Near East, and in some sense 
of the whole world of Islam. 

This modernist movement in Egyptian Islam goes back 
to that sympathetic figure Sheikh Muhammad ‘Abdu, who 
became famous in his day as a reforming sheikh in al-Azhar 
and who was a really great teacher. Not that all these 
present-day modernists would recognize him as master or 
follow his particular lines of modernist reform, but to him 
belongs the credit of having formed the atmosphere of free 
enquiry in which they can work, and in pointing the way 
for others to follow. Muhammad ‘Abdu, with his broad 
and kindly charity, his keen appreciation of the new values 
of our modern world and his whole-hearted love of truth, 
deserves an essay to himself. Our concern here, however, 
is not with him, but with introducing three Cairo modernists 
of our generation, who have fought and suffered for their 
convictions and still live amongst us: three men who are 
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still centres of controversy, loathed, detested and anathe- 
matized by the old orthodox and their young followers, 
but respected and honoured by a growing group in the 
student world of Islam, youths whose faces are set to the 
sunrise. 

Our treatment of them is not in any suggested order of 
their importance, but merely in the chronological order in 
which the controversies that arose over them broke out. 
Each represents a different type both of training and of 
reaction to Islam under the influence of modernism, and 
each has his own peculiar significance for the study of the 
development of thought in the Egypt of the present day. 


‘Att ‘ABD AR-RaziqQ is an Egyptian by nationality, having 
been born in a little village of Egypt in 1888, but his father 
was an Arab and his mother of North African origin. The 
family is well known in Egyptian official circles, and ‘Ali 
is a younger brother of that Sheikh Mustafa ‘Abd ar-Raziq 
who has come into some fame in our day as a disciple and 
popularizer of the views of the above-mentioned Muhammad 
‘Abdu, and who at the moment is one of the native professors 
in the newly organized Egyptian State University. 

‘Ali began his education in the typical orthodox way, 
for at the age of ten years he was entered as a child student 
at al-Azhar, where he followed the usual discipline, after 
memorizing the Qur’an, of grammar, prosody, rhetoric, 
exegesis and jurisprudence. 

He was apparently an unusually bright student, for at 
the end of twelve years at al-Azhar he secured its highest 
diploma, admitting him as an ‘Alim, i.e. a member of the 
body of ‘Ulama, or Doctors of Islam. In the year 1910 he 
enrolled as a student in the Egyptian University, then still 
under its old régime, where he came under the influence of 
the Italian orientalists Nallino and Santillana, who intro- 
duced him to the critical methods of western scholarship, 
and opened to him a whole new outlook on learning. Under 
this new influence he gave up the position he had secured 
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as lecturer on rhetoric at al-Azhar and in 1912 sailed for 
England, where for three years he studied at London and 
Oxford, devoting himself particularly to history and politics. 
When the outbreak of war interrupted his studies he returned 
to Egypt in 1915 and was appointed a judge (cadi) in that 
section of the judiciary which still judges matters of personal 
statute according to the old shari‘a or Muslim law and not 
according to the modern code. While carrying on this 
judicial work he also took up again his lecturing in the 
Muslim religious schools, as his diploma of ‘Alim from al- 
Azhar entitled him to do, and also pushed ahead with his 
historical studies. 

The result of these studies appeared in 1925 in a thesis 
on Islam and Civil Government. Hardly was the printer’s 
ink dry on the pages of this book when the storm of con- 
troversy broke. In the daily press it was attacked with a 
virulence and invective such as is practically unknown in 
the journalism of the West. Within a few weeks dozens of 
pamphlets, brochures and even considerable works of three 
hundred or more pages had appeared in answer to the thesis 
and attempted refutation of its argument. One soon grew 
tired of following this stream of controversy. Some of these 
works contained little more than scurrilous abuse and 
personal attacks on the author, but some were reasoned 
attempts to meet his thesis. Most of them were produced 
by nonentities, but some were from the pens of men of 
position and influence in intellectual circles in Cairo. 

So great was the excitement caused by the book that 
official action had to be taken. The Court of the ‘Ulama at 
al-Azhar met and considered the book. After deliberation 
they published a pamphlet containing their findings, wherein 
they unanimously declared that the book was unorthodox, 
containing teaching unworthy of an ‘Alim, who should be 
a defender of Islam. Therefore he was condemned to lose 
his diploma, his name was struck off the roll of the ‘Ulama, 
any rights and privileges that were his as an ‘Alim were 
taken from him; he was dismissed from his position as a 
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cadi, and an injunction was secured incapacitating him from 
holding any office of a religious or judiciary nature. 

‘Ali ‘Abd ar-Raziq is a man of private means, so that 
his dismissal from office was of no immediate concern, but 
in the interests of justice and honour he fought this decision 
in the courts, on the ground that the Court of the ‘Ulama 
could only degrade an ‘Alim for some grave moral offence 
and not because his views on certain matters of theory differ 
from theirs. The courts, however, upheld the decision, so 
‘Ali since 1925 has been only a layman. 

To let the storm blow over he went for a while to Europe, 
and while in Paris wrote an article that was reproduced in 
the Arabic press of Cairo, and which affords us perhaps the 
best introduction to his intellectual position in his thesis. 
This article dealt with Muhammad and his office as Prophet 
of Islam. Popular fancy has through the ages woven 
countless legends around the cradle of Muhammad, as pious 
legend was earlier woven around the infant Jesus and the 
Buddha. In ‘Ali ‘Abd ar-Raziq’s Paris essay he tells us that 
he and the modeznists believe in none of these things. They 
are excrescences that have grown up around the figure of 
Muhammad and have hidden the real man from our eyes. 
Our task then is to get back to the real Muhammad who is 
behind all this tradition, and whom he pictures as an ordinary 
Arab suddenly lifted out of his ordinariness by the imperative 
call to become a prophet to his people, and yet working out 
his mission in a human and natural way, with all the limita- 
tions of his day and environment. In particular he desires 
to emphasize that Muhammad’s mission was purely a 
spiritual one of social and individual regeneration, and not 
as popular Islam would have it, that of a wonder-worker 
and a potentate. In an essay published in Cairo in 1926 he 
states his faith that this prophet of Arabia was the greatest 
of all the prophets of God, a statement which will hardly 
commend itself to students of the comparative study of 
religion, to whom Muhammad makes a poor showing as 
compared with some of the other great religious leaders of 
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the East, e.g. Buddha or Zoroaster. The point of interest 
is the modern critical attitude that the writer takes toward 
a subject where opinion is normally swayed by inborn 
prejudices and blind devotion. 

It is precisely this same critical attitude, coupled with 
the desire to reach back behind tradition to the real mission 
of Muhammad, that gives its value to his thesis on Islam 
and Civil Government. To understand it we must remember 
that from the earliest times in Islam, Church and State 
have been one. In our western lands there have been times 
when the Church ruled the State and times when the State 
ruled the Church, and times when each has gone its own 
way largely independent of the other. In orthodox Islam 
it is not so. There the Church and the State are the same 
thing, canon law and civil law are one, and the theologian 
is necessarily a lawyer as the lawyer a theologian. Thus 
the burning question of the Caliphate in recent years that 
caused such hysterical outbursts from India was not a mere 
political question, but a religious one with its roots right 
down in the religious feelings of Muslims the world over, 
where in every village mosque in orthodox Islam the Caliph’s 
name was mentioned in the Friday prayer. 

Now ‘Ali ‘Abd ar-Raziq says that this is all wrong. Put 
briefly, his thesis is that the Caliphate has no justification 
in the Qur’an, the Scripture of Islam, which makes not the 
slightest allusion to it. Moreover, it has no basis whatever 
in the primitive dogma of Islam. This whole Caliphate 
business, with its union of Church and State, is something 
that was foisted upon Islam by the jurists of a generation 
later, and it is the obscurities and ambiguities of the jurists 
in dealing with this question that have caused most of the 
divisions that have rent Islam. The shari‘a or sacred law, 
he claims, is purely religious legislation, and has nothing 
whatever to do with political or civic affairs, being entirely 
independent of any form of government. Indian Muslims 
shrieked hysterically that they would be no longer Muslims 
if they were deprived of a Caliph, and ‘Ali ‘Abd ar-Raziq 
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replies that being a Muslim is a religious matter and a man 
can be a Muslim under any form of government—monarchy, 
oligarchy, democracy, dictatorship or even bolshevism—so 
long as he performs his religious duties and keeps the 
religious law, which is quite apart from Caliph or no Caliph. 
Muhammad’s mission, he insists, was purely a spiritual one, 
his office was an apostolic office, his legislation dealt with 
spiritual affairs and he made no attempt to found any kind 
of a State. Thus Islam must be considered as a matter of 
faith and moral discipline unconcerned primarily with civil 
authority. As a consequence he advocates that the Caliphate 
be abolished as an institution contrary to the real spirit of 
Islam, unnecessary for the carrying on of Islam as a religious 
force in the world, and as the source of untold mischief and 
conflict within the body of Islam. 

Now as a matter of fact Mustafa Kamal has abolished 
the Caliphate, and in spite of two abortive Caliphate con- 
ferences, at Cairo and at Mecca, it remains abolished and 
promises so to remain. Yet Islam seems to get on well 
without it. Thus facts have demonstrated his contention 
that the existence of the Caliphate was not necessary to 
the well-being of Islam. The orthodox, however, have 
not ceased their opposition nor their persecution, and ‘Ali 
remains a private citizen, though an acceptable lecturer 
when he lectures from a neutral platform such as that of 
the American University at Cairo. 

But we pass to another figure who has been even more 
maligned and persecuted than ‘Ali ‘Abd ar-Raziq, namely, 
the sympathetic figure of the blind essayist, who, until 
recent SC nemal differences with the present Minister of 
Education led to his dismissal, was Professor of Arabic 
Literature and Dean of the Faculty of Arts in the Egyptian 
State University. 


In spite of the terrible handicap of his blindness, Tana 
Hussain is the most brilliant Arabic scholar of modern 


Egypt. He was born in a little village in 1889, lost his sight 
34 
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through the criminal negligence of local practitioners when 
he was only two years old, and like other small boys of his 
class attended the village school. There the sole task was 
that of learning by heart the Qur’an, a task where his blind- 
ness was little handicap. In 1929 he published a small 
volume called Al-Ayyam (The Days), written for the amuse- 
ment and instruction of his small daughter, in which he 
tells the memories of his childhood. It is a work unique in 
Arabic literature, both for the depth of feeling it reveals 
and for the style, which breaks away from all accepted 
Arabic literary standards and tells the story with a limpid 
clearness and simplicity which is almost classic Greek. 
(Translated under the title, An Egyptian Childhood, by E. H. 
Paxton. Routledge. 6s.) 

The book is remarkable also for its picture of Egyptian 
village life. It takes us to the village school where the 
dominie knows nothing save his task of teaching the Qur’an, 
and is more interested in the presents he is to receive from 
the parents than he is in teaching the boys, and where the 
assistant knows even less than the dominie, but is past 
master in letting the boys off their tasks if they will bribe 
him with sweetmeats and cakes and piastres. He reveals 
to us the blind boy’s joy when an elder brother comes back 
from studying in Cairo bringing with him a gift, a versified 
treatise on Arabic grammar which he can learn, and he lets 
us share the unholy joy of the boy who goes back to school 
one day to recite some verses of this wondrous book of 
learning of which the dominie can understand never a word. 
Presently there comes a day of still greater joy, when a new 
government official is appointed to the village, who can not 
only repeat the Qur’an as the dominie taught, but can chant 
it according to the seven canonical systems of cantillation, 
and is only too willing to teach the boy, who then can go 
back to school some afternoon and chant some verses accord- 
ing to the system of Hafs or of Warsh, to the huge delight 
of the small boys, the confusion of the assistant and the 
envy of the dominie. 
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The book reveals to us in a striking way the power and 
prestige of learning in a simple country village. When a 
raw youth returns to the village from al-Azhar with his 
diploma, or even for a vacation long before he has gained 
his diploma, all the village turns out to welcome him. 
Mothers gaze upon him with awe as a being now far removed 
from the lot of ordinary mortals. Greybeards come to con- 
sult him as an oracle. Children approach him with trembling 
excitement, and the whole village feels that blessing and 
virtue has come to it from his presence there for a while. 

It also shows us the darker side. He lets us into the 
secret of the villager’s fear of the unseen, of jinn and ‘afarit, 
of spirits and spooks and sprites of all kinds. We learn of 
the prevalence among the villagers of books of magic and 
Sufi mysticism, and he tells us how he and his cousin learned 
from secret books and practised long vigils and conjurations 
in order to evoke the genie who would appear and give them 
a wand whereby they might walk invisible and search out 
hidden treasures. 

Al-Ayyam ends with his entrance to the Azhar, where 
he remained for many years, pursuing the ordinary course 
of religious studies, but being particularly influenced by the 
lectures on rhetoric and Arabic literature given by the 
Sheikh al-Marsafi. Then, like ‘Ali ‘Abd ar-Raziq, he pro- 
ceeded to the Egyptian University, where, under such 
professors as Nallino, Littmann and Santillana, he entered 
into the atmosphere of critical scholarship for which almost 
from childhood he had been craving. Here he found his 
real home and vocation. The present writer remembers 
Professor Littmann’s telling how, during his early connexion 
with the old régime of the Egyptian University, after he 
had been for weeks endeavouring to expound to the students 
the mysteries of Syriac grammar, he one morning wrote on 
the black-board a sentence in Syriac and asked if anyone 
in the class could translate. There was no response till 
presently a blind student in the front row suggested that if 
some one would read it to him he might translate it. In 
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1914 he took his degree with a thesis on the blind Syrian 
poet and sceptic, Abu’l-‘Ala al-Ma‘arri, whose verses were 
the delight and the scandal of Baghdad in the early years 
of the eleventh century. 

The same year he went to France to begin the next stage 
of his education. There, curiously enough, he worked at 
French literature and the Greek and Latin classics, though 
his thesis for doctorate at the Sorbonne was on the Hispano- 
Tunisian writer, Ibn Khaldun, the only philosophical 
historian Islam has produced. It was in France that he 
met his wife, who is the ‘Guardian Angel’ mentioned in 
Al-Ayyam as having led him through hopelessness and 
despair into normality. 

On his return from France he was appointed to lecture 
on ancient history at the Egyptian University, still under 
its old régime, and during that period he published an Arabic 
translation of Aristotle’s Constitution of Athens, and many 
essays on Greek life and letters. With the reorganization 
of the university to become the Egyptian State University 
he was appointed Professor of Arabic Literature, and last 
year was elected Dean (Dean in Egypt having the European 
not the American sense of the word). 

Shortly after his return from France, he had begun to 
publish a number of critical essays on the early poets of the 
Islamic kingdoms, and as his first course under his new 
appointment he lectured to advanced students on the pre- 
Islamic poets, prefacing his work with lectures on the 
Cartesian method, the method of critical doubt and énquiry 
as applied to the early period of Arabic literature. These 
lectures were followed with great enthusiasm and in 1926 
appeared in book form under the title, On Pre-Islamic 
Poetry. The storm which broke over the head of ‘Ali ‘Abd 
ar-Raziq was as nothing to that which now thundered over 
Taha Hussain, and the volume of refutation and virulent 
abuse infinitesimal in comparison. Insistent demands were 
made that he be dismissed from his position in the uni- 
versity, and the university authorities were called upon to 
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explain why they permitted a man to teach such doctrines 
in their classrooms, while they were supported by State 
monies. To relieve their embarrassment Dr Taha tendered 
his resignation, but they refused to accept it, and like stout 
fellows stood out for academic liberty. The Sheikh of 
al-Azhar and his friends initiated legal proceedings against 
him as a public teacher of heresy, but the courts shelved the 
enquiry. The matter was taken up in Parliament and 
nearly led to a ministerial crisis, and it still comes up in 
Parliament every year when the budget of the university 
is under consideration. The one definite point gained by 
his enemies was the suppression of the book, so that a 
volume whose published price was 10 piastres now sells 
secretly by change of hand at 250 to 275 piastres a copy. 
The reason for all this heated argument is that Taha 
Hussain’s researches have led him to the conclusion that 
most of the Corpus of Pre-Islamic Poetry is not pre-Islamic 
at all, but was faked after Islam had become an established 
institution and had developed schools of learning. To us 
that seems a harmless theory. It is not even new, having 
been suggested long ago by such European scholars as 
Ahlwardt, Néldeke and Margoliouth. To orthodox Islam, 
however, it is an appalling conclusion. The four bases of 
orthodox Islam are first the Qur’an, their sacred Scripture, 
then the Traditions, after which come Agreement and 
Analogy. Now the Corpus of Pre-Islamic Poetry has been 
to the orthodox scholar a bountiful source from which he 
drew his proofs of the matchless eloquence of the Qur’an, 
examples to illustrate its often curious grammar and 
vocabulary, to explain its allusions and set off its rhetorical 
excellences. Similarly it served to illustrate, expound, 
exemplify and elucidate the Traditions. Now Taha Hussain 
says that the greater part of it is not pre-Islamic, but was 
invented for the express purpose of doing all these above- 
mentioned wonderful things, so that so far from it explaining 
the Qur’an and Traditions, they are necessary to explain it. 
Therefore we see two fundamental bases of orthodox Islam 
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left hanging in the air with nothing to support them. The 
reason for the consternation and wrath of the orthodox is 
therefore obvious. 

Nor is this all. As to the Traditions themselves, he 
believes with Goldziher that numbers of them are also pious 
frauds put into the mouth of Muhammad by Muslims of a 
later period, who were bolstering up some designs or theories 
or interests of their own. All the heresies, theological and 
political, of later Islam found support in the Traditions, and 
every defender of the faith found in the Traditions each of 
these several heresies foretold and condemned. Also there 
was a rank growth of traditions to provide apostolic sanction 
for things that had grown up in the natural development 
of Islam. Thus much of the Qur’an exegesis and the systems 
of Qur’an cantillation and the theories of the early theo- 
logians, which in the Traditions are all ascribed to Muham- 
mad, have really no claim to go back to him in spite of this 
later attribution. Worse still, even in the Qur’an itself, 
such statements as that Abraham and Ishmael were con- 
nected with the building of the Ka‘ba at Mecca, are, he 
agrees with Hurgronje, not historical but pious legend ; 
and there was no ‘ religion of Abraham’ in ancient Arabia, 
of which Islam is but the re-edition in a final form. Here, 
then, not only are Qur’an and Traditions left hanging 
without support but they are in places unsound themselves, 
Tradition particularly so. Every one knows, of course, 
that Agreement is a sandy foundation on which to build, 
and Analogy, though useful for filling in cracks, is not much 
of a support, so where is the solid foundation of orthodox 
Islam, which its divines have been proclaiming for centuries 
was as firm as a rock ? 

Taha Hussain’s findings, of course, are quite in accord- 
ance with the results of the research of European scholars, 
but it needs no imagination to see how they are regarded by 
the old orthodox party, or to recognize the justice of their 
claim against him in the courts that he is ‘ undermining the 
foundations of the Islamic system.’ Some months ago the 
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present writer was in the Sudan, and visited the great 
mosque at Omdurman to see their library. The Rector 
himself, a stately, bearded old gentleman, showed us round, 
and after looking over their collection of tomes on juris- 
prudence, exegesis and the usual range of Muslim learning, 
I remarked that I did not see any of the works of Taha 
Hussain. The old man’s beard bristled immediately. ‘ That 
man,’ he said, ‘is the devil’s own son.’ That attitude is 
typical, and yet the blind scholar continues his work. His 
charming home in Heliopolis is a gathering-place of intel- 
lectuals, where the humblest scholar in Arabic lore is sure 
of a welcome, and not only in the university classes but at 


every public lecture he gives the seats are crowded with 
eager almost adoring students. 


Our third modernist is a man of quite a different type. 
MunamMaD ABu Zap is from the country town of Daman- 
hour, where he was born some forty odd years ago. His 
education was in the local Qur’an school, just as in the case 
of the other two. Then he attended a higher religious 
school, and after that al-Azhar, where he took the usual 
course of studies. There, however, his education, in the 
academic sense of the word, ceased. He has had no English 
culture like ‘Ali ‘Abd ar-Raziq, nor French culture like Taha 
Hussain, and so far as one can gather he knows no European 
language, which would open to him the world of European 
scholarship. He has, however, travelled fairly widely in 
the Muslim East, and has that broadened outlook which 
comes from travel and contact with men of other lands even 
if of similar faith. 

In his own town of Damanhour Muhammad Abu Zaid 
gained considerable fame as a mosque preacher and lecturer 
on religious subjects, and has indulged in no little contro- 
versy on the usual subjects of debate among Muslim theo- 
logians. He also has published some little brochures on 
religious matters, the only one of which we have seen, 
entitled Guidance from the Prophet, is an entirely orthodox 
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essay on the lessons that perplexed youth in our day may 
derive from a consideration of the life of the Prophet of 
Arabia. 

In December 1930, however, he published a work that 
has brought him into conflict with orthodoxy and led to 
severe trouble. He has always, he says, been a seeker after 
truth, and of an enquiring turn of mind, and in his student 
days became interested in the question of the interpretation 


of the Qur’an. It seemed to him that the expositions given ° 


in the authorized commentaries and repeated by the sheikhs 
whose classes he attended at the Azhar, were often far from 
likely, so he amused himself by investigating a number of 
these questions and suggesting possible interpretations 
which differed from those of orthodoxy. His fellow-students 
were interested in his theories, and he says that in those 
days the Sheikh of al-Azhar received them with benevolence 
and commended him for his zeal in labouring for the better- 
ment of Islam. The idea seems to have grown on him, 
until he felt that these theorizings deserved a wider audience 
than his fellow-students and friends. Consequently he 
produced this book, which is really an annotated edition of 
the Qur’an, entitled Guidance and Instruction in Interpreting 
the Qur’an by the Qur’an. 

A few days after the appearance of the book the blow 
fell. Some young sheikhs of al-Azhar who were pushing its 
sale were disciplined, the book was confiscated by the police 
on the motion of the Sheikh of al-Azhar, and at the instance 
of the same authority an injunction was secured, prohibiting 
Abu Zaid from preaching in mosques or officially lecturing 
on Islamic subjects. Court proceedings were initiated 
against him with the object of having him declared an 
unbeliever, an outcaste from the Muslim community, and 
thus to separate him from his wife, who is apparently a 
woman of substance. He fought this court case and won, 
so that he is still within the community and still living with 
his wife, but otherwise he is under the ban, and in the native 
press the stream of vitriolic opposition to him still flows on. 
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The title of his book is harmless enough, but one has 
only to read a few pages of his introduction to see why the 
orthodox sheikhs are so angry. The trouble is that Abu 
Zaid is of a rationalist spirit. To him the miraculous and 
the supernatural are anathema, so wherever in the Qur’an 
any element of the miraculous occurs he must find some 
simple, rationalistic explanation for it. Thus when in the 
beginning of Sura xxvii of the Qur’an we are told of Solomon 
knowing the language of animals and insects, and of how 
he went out one day surrounded by hosts of jinn and birds 
and men, and entered the valley of the ants, where he heard 
the chief ant say to the ants: ‘Oh you ants, enter your 
dwellings lest Solomon and his hosts crush you,’ and laughed 
at them, Abu Zaid has a straightforward rationalistic 
explanation. The jinn are not the spirits of the air, they 
are the officers. Birds mean anything that moves quickly, 
so here they refer to Solomon’s light cavalry. The ants 
were not insects but an Arab tribe called the Ant tribe. 

Similarly the first verse of Sura xvii, which orthodoxy 
has always held to refer to Muhammad’s night journey with 
the angel Gabriel on the back of a celestial steed, from 
Mecca to Jerusalem, and thence for a tour of the seven 
heavens right up to the throne of God, becomes in Abu 
Zaid’s hands a prosaic account of a journey from Mecca to 
Madina, the neighbouring city. 

So it continues. Naturally Abu Zaid falls foul of the 
old commentators who throughout all these years have been 
so highly reverenced in orthodox Islam, and he truly points 
out that as a rule their vision is so blinded by questions of 
jurisprudence and scholastic theology, which were the 
burning questions when they were compiling their works, 
that they have more often than not lost all sight of the 
original meaning of a passage they are discussing, and have 
interpreted everything in the light of these juridical and 
theological questions. Moreover, for some centuries now 
the science of exegesis has sunk so low, that commentators 
do little more than copy from one another. He states that 
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on some questions that interested him he consulted as many 
as fifty commentaries, and did not find anything in one save 
what he had found in the others. The only thing, therefore, 
was to start afresh, and in his expositions he has refused to 
take any notice of what has been handed down by tradition. 
His method is to take a verse of the Qur’an and compare it 
with similar verses elsewhere in the book, so as to discover 
what the Qur’an itself means by the use of words and 
expressions, not what was thought to be the meaning by 
commentators and lexicographers of a later day. Thus he 
brings in no outside help save one’s ordinary knowledge of 
the way God works in nature and among men. 

Such robust scepticism as this book provides was a 
welcome relief to some of us who have had to read through 
certain other modern commentaries which find gramophones, 
radio, electricity, vaccination, motor-cars and microbiology 
all dealt with in the Qur’an, and it is a grief that the police 
should be called in to suppress so interesting a volume. It 
is a pity, however, that the task of a revised exegesis of 
the Qur’an was not left to some one trained in the methods 
of modern scholarship. In the case of ‘Abd ar-Raziq and 
Taha Hussain, modern scholarship stands behind their con- 
clusions, though it would not always endorse all the details 
of their work. ‘Ali ‘Abd ar-Raziq’s argument against the 
Caliphate is worked out strictly in accordance with the 
historical method and is irrefutable. Likewise Taha Hussain 
has followed modern methods of literary criticism in his 
investigation, and every European orientalist of repute will 
agree with him as to the unhistorical nature of the story 
of Abraham’s connexion with the Ka‘ba, as to the tendential 
nature of most Muslim tradition, as to the invention of 
supporting tradition for dogma and so on, even though all 
scholars will not be so drastic in their judgment as to how 
much of the Corpus of Pre-Islamic Poetry is really genuine. 
The case of Abu Zaid, however, is unfortunately one of 
energy largely misdirected, for a little acquaintance with 
modern scholarship would have shown him that there was 
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no need for the ingenious solutions he proposes. The 
Jewish and Christian legends on which so many of these 
Qur’anic stories are based are quite well known and ade- 
quately explain their peculiarities. Thus while we cannot 
deny him the title of modernist, and must recognize the 
severity of his sufferings in the cause of his modernist point 
of view and his attempt to break from the iron hand of the 
past, we must nevertheless admit that he is not really in 
the same class as the other pair. 

All three, however, have their significance as pointing 
to the direction in which thought is moving in Islam, and 
though at present the tide of prejudice and fanaticism rises 
high against them, and though they suffer and probably will 
for many years to come still suffer for their championship 
of freedom of thought and investigation, even in matters 
that affect the very citadel of their faith, they command 
our respect and sympathy. It would be interesting to 
speculate as to what will be the ultimate effect of such radical 
criticism on Islam, but that lies outside our present purpose, 
which was to present these three Cairo modernists. 
ARTHUR JEFFERY 





A MISSIONARY EDUCATIONAL 
POLICY FOR SOUTHERN NIGERIA 


(Statement prepared by A. VICTOR MURRAY, at the request of the 
Christian Council of Nigeria) 


HE policy which is here outlined was discussed by the 
Christian Council of Nigeria at its meeting in Lagos, 
April 1st to 4th, 1982. The membership of the Council 
includes the Church Missionary Society (Niger and Yoruba 
Missions), the Church of Scotland Mission, the Wesleyan 
Methodist Missionary Society, the Primitive Methodist 
Missionary Society, the Salvation Army, the Nigerian Baptist 
Convention, the Niger Delta Pastorate, the Basel Mission and 
the Qua Iboe Mission. All these bodies except the last three 
were represented at the meeting. 

For three months before the meeting of the Christian 
Council, Mr Victor Murray had been in Nigeria at the 
request of the Council and had visited the different mission 
areas, paying particular attention to the organization of 
village schools, the training of teachers and the needs of 
girls’ education. The aim of this tour was to discover what 
was the educational policy of each mission and the extent 
to which it was being carried out, and to see how far these 
different policies might be blended into one. 

Mr Murray had conferences}not only with the heads 
of the different missions but also*separately with groups 
of African teachers, and was able also to discuss educational 
matters with government authorities, and with leading 
Africans. 

At the meeting in Lagos a report of this tour was made 
the basis of discussion. Notes were taken, and on his 
return to England Mr Murray prepared a statement which 


embodied the report and the discussion. This statement 
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was circulated privately among all the missions composing 
the Christian Council, among educational missionaries on 
furlough and among the home authorities, and a large 
number of comments and criticisms were received in reply. 
In the light of these the statement was amended and re- 
written and is here published. It represents in broad out- 
line matters on which the Christian Council is substantially 
agreed. 

At the close of the Lagos meeting a survey committee 
was appointed to consider how far additions to staff and 
institutions might be necessary in order to make effective 
the policy here outlined on the basis of the present areas 
of missionary activity. In this way it should be possible 
to arrive at a figure which represents the probable cost 
of missionary education, particularly in regard to the 
organization of village schools. 

It is earnestly hoped that this statement of policy, and 
the results of the survey which is to follow, will be of use 
not only to the missions already in the Christian Council 
but also to other missions and to the Government. It should 
make easier that co-operation between Government and 
missions which is so necessary if the desires of the Advisory 
Committee of the Colonial Office are to be carried out. 


I 


The primary concern of missionary education in Nigeria 
is with the villages, and it touches village life at three 
points. 

In the first place, it necessarily comes into contact with 
tribal customs and institutions. In most villages these are 
still strong, but in Nigeria as elsewhere in Africa we are 
witnessing a process of detribalization. The opening up of 
the country by roads and railways and motor-’bus services, 
together with an efficient political administration, is in- 
evitably bringing the villages into the orbit of modern 
commerce, and even people far away in the bush are feeling 
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the pull of the towns. New ideas at variance with tribal 
life are gradually undermining primitive society, sometimes 
even with the goodwill and by the desire of the very people 
who are most disturbed. In the dislocation of life which 
this involves, the Christian mission with its church and school 
has, or ought to have, a stabilizing influence. It exists 
to be of service to primitive people in the throes of this 
transition, and to help to retain for them a social and spiritual 
society in which the best in the new and the best in the old 
can harmonize. Its work is essentially constructive. 

Secondly, there is the economic factor. Inevitably the 
Christian mission is affected by labour conditions, and 
especially is this the case in well-established mission areas 
where the great bulk of the funds for churches and schools 
comes not from abroad (as is often erroneously supposed 
by outside people) but from the local Africans themselves. 
It cannot but be the concern of the Christian mission to have 
a healthy economic life in the villages. Moreover, in a 
country in which there is no compulsory education, schools 
are dependent on the goodwill of parents. The African 
parent, Christian, Moslem or animist, has a lively sense 
of the material benefits to be derived from education, and 
schools, no matter by whom they are owned, are bound to 
take into consideration what the people themselves expect 
of them. The mission school, like other schools, has to be 
practical in its aims, and to give an education which, if it 
does not directly contribute to the ability of its scholars 
to improve their means of livelihood, at any rate does not 
make them unable or unwilling to earn their living in their 
own locality, where other conditions make that possible. 
At the same time, as a Christian school it is concerned above 
all to teach the Christian way of life. Christian missionaries 
are in Nigeria, as elsewhere, as disciples of Christ, because 
they believe that in Him men are enabled to become their 
best selves. It is a spiritual problem with which they seek 
to deal, and the fact that the people are in a state of transi- 
tion renders that spiritual problem more acute. 
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How, then, to blend the aim of helping men to get a better 
livelihood with the aim of producing a quickened spiritual 
life constitutes for the missions the problem of village 
education. No one who has faced such a task can fail to 
realize his own unworthiness for it, and the challenge of 
Christ is to those who serve as well as to those whom they 
seek to serve. The missions feel that this double task can 
be fulfilled only by having the right personnel, both African 
and European—people who in humility have spiritual gifts 
to impart as well as the skill and knowledge which are 
required. 

Thirdly, there is the question of the Native Church and 
Native leadership. School and church in mission areas in 
Africa are intimately connected, and if there were no church 
there would be no school. The gradual training of men 
of Christian character is a necessary task of the Christian 
mission, for these are the men on whom the Church of the 
future will have to rely. It is not, however, the Church 
alone that will benefit. The existence of such men is the 
finest asset that the country can have. With the gradually 
increasing responsibility that is being laid upon Africans 
by Government, and which the missions welcome, every 
village will need reliable and progressive people as leaders, 
and Christian mission schools ought to be an effective 
agency for producing them. It is recognized that this must 
be a slow process, and as far as missionary educational 
policy is concerned the educational facilities provided will 
necessarily be limited by the mission’s own spiritual and 
cultural effectiveness. Life comes only from life, and 
spiritual aims in education cannot extend further than the 
mission’s own resources in this respect. The optimum here 
is necessarily the maximum. 

These things having been considered, and in the light 
of experience in various localities such as Ado KEkiti, 
Shagamu and Ohafia, it is the aim of the missions to have a 
kind of hierarchy of village schools, each school making 
the best use of the resources available. This will mean that 
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in each village effectively worked by a mission there will be 
a school, giving instruction in the vernacular, and offering 
as complete an education as possible for the needs of the 
village, up to perhaps Standard 1 or mu. This should be 
the staple of missionary educational effort. Beyond that, 
where children are willing and able to come and are able 
to profit by the instruction, several villages should combine 
to maintain a group school in one of them, so that instead 
of, say, four schools each struggling to have a Standard m1 
for three or four children, they would be able to have a 
really effective Standard 11 for sixteen children under a 
qualified teacher, as well as a yet higher Standard. There 
should be a still further stage, where a yet larger number of 
villages would be served by a school going to Standard vi 
or beyond. Promotion from Standard to Standard should 
be by merit, and should not be dependent on the mere 
ability of parents to pay school fees. As the village schools 
increase in efficiency and in attendance the number of schools 
of higher grade will naturally increase, but expansion would 
depend on the need for it and the ability to profit by the 
increased facilities. Any child who desires to go forward 
in his education should be encouraged to do so provided he 
can secure promotion. The only bar in the way should be 
that of the standard of education required for promotion, 
and that standard will naturally tend to rise. 

This system of organization of rural schools considers 
the needs both of the great majority of children who are 
likely to remain in their own villages and also of the smaller 
number who can profit by a higher type of education whether 
they stay in their own villages or go away. It is the 
universal experience of the missions that the child who 
goes beyond Standard 11 inevitably wishes to go as far as 
the system will take him, and the call of his own village is 
usually of small effect. It is admittedly difficult to organize 
the earliest stage, because this is to be viewed at one and 
the same time as complete in itself and also as preparatory 
to something further. Such grading, however, cannot be 
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a matter of organization only—it depends for its success on 
the quality of the teachers in the village schools. The 
question of personnel is all-important, and therefore the 
training of the village teachers is an integral part of the 
organization of the village school and cannot be separated 
from it. 


II 


It has been generally accepted by the missions that 
for the improvement of the quality of village education 
teacher training has two aspects. There is the further 
education of the teacher himself, which is the main concern 
of the training colleges, and there is the improvement of his 
skill as a teacher by means of a system of supervision, which 
must now be described. 

(a) The missions desire to have in each area a corps 
of African travelling teachers, each man working under the 
direction of a European supervisor. This supervisor should 
himself be a competent teacher of children, able also to 
explain to another man what he is doing and to show him 
how to do it; he should be up-to-date in his own reading 
and in touch with the best modern methods in education. 
He should live near a government-assisted school in which 
he himself can teach and demonstrate. His primary 
function should be to organize the work and training of 
as many African travelling teachers as he can effectively 
handle. Each African travelling teacher should be to the 
unassisted (and even to some assisted) schools what the 
European supervisor is to him. He should have under his 
charge as many village schools as he too can effectively 
handle. He should visit them for some days at a time, help 
the teachers with their lessons, take lessons himself, and 
pass on what he has learned from the European supervisor. 
He should also be a man able to help and advise on school 
gardens. The best kind of man for this would be a good 
certificated teacher or headmaster, and he should not hoid 


his office for too many years, but should go back to the 
35 
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staff of an assisted school and another teacher should take 
his place. This would accord with the African’s own dis- 
inclination to be too long away from a settled home of his 
own, and it would also improve the general body of teachers 
instead of creating a specialist class. From time to time 
the travelling teacher would bring in all the teachers in 
his area to his own place and hold discussions and give 
demonstrations in the neighbouring school. In the same 
way the European supervisor would also from time to 
time hold short vacation courses for travelling teachers 
and others, as a means of promoting both discussion and 
fellowship. 

Behind this scheme there is the belief that teaching is 
a craft, and that it is best learned from people who are 
doing it well rather than by lectures about it. This constant 
stimulus and encouragement would, moreover, provoke 
that spirit of self-criticism which is so necessary both in 
good teaching and in learning. It should be noticed that it 
is the intention of the missions in organizing such a scheme 
as this to give each supervisor and each travelling teacher 
a task that is possible of fulfilment. If at the outset there 
is an inadequate number of supervisors to meet the entire 
need of the mission, those who are appointed shall limit 
themselves to a portion of the field in which they can 
effectively work on these lines rather than attempt to cover 
ineffectively the whole area. A similar condition shall 
apply to the work of African travelling teachers. 

It is the opinion also of most missionaries in Nigeria 
that each mission should have one or more ‘ general 
managers,’ after the example of the arrangement in the 
Niger diocese, who shall be responsible for all the business 
side of missionary education, such as the selection and 
payment of teachers and negotiations with Government, 
while the concern of the supervisor shall be with the actual 
work of teaching and of training teachers. In this way the 
Christian Council felt it would be possible for one super- 
visor in a given area to be responsible for travelling teachers 
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of more than one denomination. Co-operation between 
missions would thus be actively fostered. 

(b) The other element in the training of teachers is the 
training college. The training college and the system of 
supervisors is one system. The institution can only be 
what it ought to be if there is this constant extension work 
going on outside its walls. There need be no feverishness 
and fret to get into its curriculum everything which a 
teacher can ever require. The actual mechanics of teaching 
will be best learned while the man is in his own job, and 
this will set the training institution free to develop those 
qualities which arise out of a corporate life of this kind— 
unselfish co-operation, the dignity of labour, training in 
meditation and worship, the right regulation of sex life, 
the sharpening of the mind and the deepening of sympathy. 
There is need, too, for further study of the subjects that a 
man is going to teach. It is not that he needs to know 
more, but rather that he needs to know better that which 
he already knows. A good deal of the training of teachers is 
ineffective because a man’s knowledge is not really his own 
to the extent that he understands its meaning and its 
principles. He is apt to be dependent simply on rote 
memory for what he knows, and this necessarily makes him 
content with the same standards when he himself comes 
to teach. For proper training there is needed a sense of 
leisure, and this would be made possible by transferring 
the training in technique from the institution to the super- 
visor and to the African travelling teachers. 

It would further help if supervisors took a term or more 
on the staff of a training college, and training-college tutors 
occasionally took work in the field. This would serve to 
break down the barrier which so often exists between 
schools and training colleges. In the same way the trans- 
ference of so large a part of training to the schools might 
serve to counteract any influence that the training college 
may have in isolating the teacher from his fellow-men in 
the village. 
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The education of girls affects Native life more surely 
than any other type of education, and in Southern Nigeria 
practically all female education is in the hands of missions. 
In the case of boys, the pull towards education is in the 
majority of cases due to circumstances over which the 
missions have no control—the presence of European 
commerce and standards of life and the desire of the boys 
or of their parents to share in the opportunities of success. 
The education of girls, however, does not have this voca- 
tional trend, and this is one reason why on the eastern side 
of the Niger there are hardly any girls in the ordinary schools 
beyond Standard 1m. More girls are to be found in the 
higher Standards on the west of the river, but this is due 
in great part to the desire to increase their potential value 
to prospective husbands and thereby to command a larger 
dowry for the parents. Yet when all allowances have been 
made, the desire for the education of girls arises from an 
appreciation, however slight, of the cultural value of that 
education in itself, and this attitude inevitably will arise 
where the Christian view of life is more clearly understood. 

This very fact, however, is bound to affect tribal custom. 
It affects the question of dowry. The situation with regard 
to dowry varies among the different tribes, but everywhere, 
both where it is being questioned by African Christians as 
well as where the women themselves strongly cling to it as 
a recognition of their social importance, it necessarily 
emphasizes the inferiority of women as against men. Even 
where there are men who desire in all things to be as 
European as possible it is this attitude to women which 
they are most unwilling to let go. They often feel that 
enough has been done in the name of ‘ progressive ’ ideas if 
they send their girls to a boarding-school and allow them to 

go up to Standard v1. 
On the whole there is no desire on the part of the missions 
to seek any rapid alteration in this side of tribal custom. 
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Changes, if they come at all, will come very slowly, and it 
is not for Europeans to force the pace. This is a matter 
for Africans to decide, and as education is voluntary, even 
more in the case of girls than of boys, any local alteration 
that may have occasionally taken place already in these 
customs has been due to Africans themselves. 

At the same time there is a great responsibility on 
those who conduct girls’ schools. They have in their hands 
an agency more powerful for change in African life than any 
other, and yet they must seek to educate girls for their own 
sakes and leave it to the educated African community of 
the future to decide for itself how and when such changes 
are to take place. The education of girls in Africa is a 
work of faith, for it concerns the future of the African 
family. How it will all result no one can say. At any rate 
the girls’ schools are concerned with a type of social problem 
hardly touched in any other way. If the right relationship 
between men and women lies at the root of a healthy social 
structure, these schools have the possibilities of great 
influence. 

There are four main aspects of such education, corre- 
sponding to four stages of development. 

(a) In the lower stages boys and girls are educated 
together. These are, of course, day schools—although there 
are a few village schools that have boarders. It is felt 
to be better in the case of little girls that they should be 
at home and: attend school daily from home. 

(b) In the second stage, from say Standard uo to 
Standard v1, the general opinion is that the boarding-school 
is best, although one experienced and capable woman 
missionary is against boarding-schools altogether. The 
chief aim of education at this stage should be to give the 
girls a new self-respect, and this spiritual aim is far more 
important than even the practical value of the subjects 
taught. Domestic science, for instance, is a subject of great 
educational value as well as of practical utility, and is there- 
fore an essential subject in the curriculum. But no mission 
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school exists to teach domestic science any more than it 
exists to teach arithmetic. It exists to produce a certain 
quality of life, and there are certain spiritual values which 
girls need even more than they need domestic science, and 
which they need while they are doing domestic science. 
That is the justification for the missions having schools. 
To teach girls their own real value, and to make them able 
to stand up for themselves in all the temptations of sex into 
which they are thrown in their towns and villages, is part 
of the Christian mission. Accordingly in every large town 
in the Yoruba country and in every considerable district in 
the Ibo and Efik country it is the desire of the missions to 
establish a really good boarding-school for girls. 

(c) The further education of girls who have attended 
a school up to say Standard vi is a real problem in the 
towns. It is noteworthy that one effect of boarding-school 
education for girls, at any rate west of the Niger, combined 
with the influence of Lagos, has been the raising of the 
average age of marriage. Accordingly there is coming to 
be a gap between the average school-leaving age for girls 
and the age of marriage, and that gap is likely to get wider. 
This period cannot be filled in as in England with paid 
occupation. There is virtually only one such occupation 
for unmarried girls, namely teaching, although there is now 
greater scope for them in nursing, and there are a few posts 
in offices and factories. Some girls during this time become 
apprentices to dressmakers, but many do nothing at all. 
Meanwhile it is to be remembered that for an African girl 
to remain for long unmarried is a very unusual and in the 
eyes of the people unnatural thing, and therefore any 
mission activities among senior girls are conditioned by the 
fact that the state of affairs with which they deal is tem- 
porary, and should be a preparation for the girl having a 
home of her own. 

The missions that are concerned with this problem 
would like to see established in Lagos a domestic science 
college in whichjgirls who have passed through the boarding- 
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schools can do in a systematic way the study which many 
of them already do in a spasmodic way. At the same time 
it is recognized that this is the place for social activities of 
the local churches, supplemented, as they can be, by the 
Y.W.C.A., girls’ clubs, Guides and kindred agencies. 

(d) A fourth type of educational work among women 
is the women’s community centre, which is particularly 
adapted to conditions east of the Niger. Such a centre is 
a place where girls and young women, either unmarried or 
about to be married, come together for a few months in 
order to learn housecraft and mothercraft, and reading and 
writing sufficient to enable them to read their Bibles and 
prepare for church membership. This work at the centre 
is linked up with district work, in which the women who 
have been given this simple training are helped and en- 
couraged in their own homes. The value of such work is 
obvious, and a multiplication of such centres is of the 
greatest importance for the Christian mission in Nigeria. 
Not only are they good for the women who come, but they 
affect village life at every turn, particularly the village 
school. It is the kind of educational work that is dis- 
tinctively mission work, not only because of its motive, 
but also because it is too elementary and dependent on local 
conditions to be organized according to a code. Yet the 
result of community centres of this kind is that the boys 
and girls of the women who come start off their school life 
already familiar to some extent with the nature of Christian 
education, and the work done here is done at the very 
foundations of the social system. The missions would like 
to see something of the kind attempted in suitable areas 
west of the Niger as well. 


IV 


While the missions are strongly of the opinion that their 
main concern is with village education, the question of 
‘secondary ’ education is also important, because there is 
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& growing need and opportunity in Nigeria for educated 
Africans, because there are already in existence a number 
of mission schools of the higher grade, and because the work 
of secondary education is usually carried on side by side 
with the training of teachers. 

The missions have full sympathy with the policy of the 
Government to open more and more positions to Africans, 
and they desire to help in every way they can to give a 
training which will fit for such positions those boys who 
come under their influence. Any limitations of mission 
work of this kind are due only to the particular nature of 
their calling. Their primary task, as has already been 
explained, is to win men for Jesus Christ, and to enable them 
in Him to become their best selves. Apart from this they 
would not be in Nigeria at all. Education is a necessary 
part of that task, but that education is necessarily con- 
ditioned by the major purpose. Accordingly the secondary 
schools conducted by the missions, while giving the best 
possible equipment for life to the boys in them, seek at 
the same time to do this in a Christian atmosphere and to 
attract scholars to Christ. This, of course, may also happen 
and does happen in schools other than missionary, and the 
missions gladly acknowledge the services rendered to the 
Christian education of Africa by members of the Christian 
Church in government institutions. In the case of the 
missions, however, the Christian purpose is the thing which 
has caused their schools to be established, and they must 
necessarily seek to make it regulative of all their activity. 

The missions, therefore, desire to continue to take part in 
the work of secondary education in Nigeria, and they believe 
they will be fulfilling the purpose which they can best 
render to the country by making the staple of their education 
Christian humanism. Where their institutions are able to 
develop a strong science side they will seek to develop it. 
This ought to enable their boys to take advantage of 
facilities offered by the government college at Yaba, and 
to make their way into government and other services which 
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demand technical skill. At the same time their aim is not 
technical but cultural, although a fully cultural education 
in these days includes natural science. Technical training, 
moreover, has been found by experience to be better appreci- 
ated where there is already a good basis of general education 
—only thus are people saved from rule-of-thumb methods 
or from looking to mere mechanical improvement for the 
solution of all problems: social, economic and personal. 
Not all the mission secondary schools will be able to avail 
themselves of the government offer of scientific equipment, 
but even those ‘ grammar schools’ which continue to give 
a more literary education may still be able to provide this 
basis of general education which will make a technical 
training more effective later. 

In all secondary as in all village schools, success in the 
furtherance of the religious aims of the mission depends 
on personnel. To teach science or any other subject from 
the standpoint of Christian humanism depends on the man 
rather than on the syllabus. The training of teachers for 
the higher schools is, therefore, a matter which naturally 
gives some concern to the missions. They welcome the 
opportunity that there will be at Yaba for higher training, 
and feel that the provision of a Christian residential hostel 
will meet their desires on the religious side both for teachers 
in training and for students in other faculties. 

In considering education beyond the school age it is 
difficult to draw a line between that which is properly the 
function of the Church and that which is part of educational 
policy as such. It is the business of the Church to care for 
its own members as well as to seek to influence others. At 
the same time, until there is in Africa a thoroughly well- 
educated population it will always be the business of the 
missions to see that the fruits of their educational efforts 
with children are not lost when the children grow up. 
Education for leisure is at least as important as education 
for work, and Nigeria offers nothing like the facilities for em- 
ploying leisure hours that are offered in a European country. 
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Travelling libraries are suggested as a means of stimu- 
lating people to read, although this involves the provision 
of suitable books for them to read. Scout troops and 
Rovers, where they can be adequately supervised, offer a 
great opportunity for adolescent boys and young men. 
The educational authorities of the missions should be able 
to advise the growing number of people who wish to make 
use of correspondence classes. Yet it is not mere stimula- 
tion that is needed. There is required the cultivation of 
a sense of leisure, and the control of one’s own intellectual 
and spiritual life, so that it is dependent neither on the 
presence of outside people nor on the mood of the moment. 
It means also the willingness and the ability to share it with 
other people. This is a problem of education everywhere, 
but it is more acute in a country like Nigeria. 


V 


This educational policy has been considered without 
reference to finance, and purposely so. It has been thought 
wisest to get clear what are the fundamental aims of mis- 
sionary education and along what lines they can be achieved. 
The amount of money available will determine not the 
policy but the extent to which the policy can be carried 
out. It may be possible for financial reasons to set going 
the system of supervisors and travelling teachers in only 
one or two small areas ; in the same way it may be possible 
to finance only those girls’ boarding-schools that are now in 
existence, or it may be necessary to hold up the development 
of science in a secondary school until the mission can afford to 
get a suitable person to teach it. Nevertheless, the resources 
that are available will not be used blindly, but to further 
the larger scheme which regulates the whole of missionary 
educational activity. 

This policy has, moreover, been considered apart from 
the government system, and again purposely so. The 
missions have tried to get clear first of all what is their 
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Christian mission in education. They believe that by 
getting their own position clear they will be much better able 
to offer and to invite that co-operation with the Government 
without which it will not be possible to carry out the policy 
here outlined. 


A. Victor Murray 





RESEARCH AND CHRISTIAN 
MISSIONS 


By KENNETH S. LATOURETTE, Pu.D. 


H™ much study is being given to the problems which 
confront the Christian missionary enterprise ? Here 
is one of the major movements of our day. Many of us 
believe it to be, in its responsibilities and possibilities, the 
major movement. It is conducting its activities on every 
continent and among the large majority of the nations and 
peoples of the earth. To it tens of thousands of men and 
women are giving their full time, and hundreds of thousands 
of others are consciously interested in it and are supporting 
it by gifts of time, money or prayer. In many regions, 
some of them of huge extent, it is modifying, in many 
instances profoundly, the forces of our time which are 
affecting the welfare of the race. Mistakes may have tragic 
and widespread results, and wisely and intelligently directed 
efforts be followed by the happiest of consequences. The 
missionary enterprise is, moreover, dealing with rapidly 
changing conditions. It is operating in the midst of a fluid 
world. Almost before adjustment can be made to one set 
of problems new factors appear which require radical revision 
of programs. Witness, for example, the revolution in the 
economic and political situation and in the entire climate 
of opinion which the last two decades have seen in Europe, 
India, the Near East, the United States, Japan, China and 
much of Africa. Surely no other enterprise demands for 
its largest usefulness more continuous, fearless, honest and 
painstaking investigations of the conditions which it confronts, 
and of its methods and results. To these investigations 
should be brought all the best and latest techniques with which 


scholarship and the scientific approach have provided us. 
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It is important, first of all, to know what has recently 
been done, what is in progress and what is being projected 
in such studies. This will at once help to prevent needless 
duplication of effort and will show what is being achieved 
and where the greatest needs lie. To this end the Committee 
of the International Missionary Council, at its meeting at 
Williamstown in July 1929, asked the writer to undertake 
a world-wide survey of recent and current studies in missions. 
Accordingly, in the autumn and winter of 1929 a letter was 
sent to a secretary of each of the National Christian Councils 
and other constituent members of the International Mis- 
sionary Council, to each of the colleges, universities, theo- 
logical schools and other institutions for the training of 
Christian workers in what may be called the lands of the 
younger Churches and where it was thought that such studies 
might be in progress, and to such persons, especially in 
university centres, in Great Britain, on the Continent of 
Europe, in Australia, New Zealand, Canada and the United 
States as would be most likely to be aware of such projects. 
The letter asked especially for lists of studies on subjects 
related to the missionary enterprise which have been com- 
pleted within the past ten years but are still unpublished, 
or which are in progress or are being definitely planned. 
Responses were received from the great majority of those 
so addressed, often obviously at the cost of no little time 
and effort on the part of the correspondent. Notable were 
the replies, informing and complete, sent by some of the 
Christian universities in China. The titles given in these 
returns were classified, and, if they were unpublished and 
fell under any one of the three captions: ‘ Current Mission 
Problems,’ ‘ History and Biography,’ and ‘ Comparative 
Religion,’ were mimeographed and a copy sent to each of 
those to whom the original letter of enquiry was addressed. 
In addition, an examination was made of the bibliographies 
in the twelve issues of the International Review of Missions 
for the years 1928, 1929 and 1930; to discover the most 
significant of the material which appeared in print during 
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that time, either in the form of a book or of an article, and 
the pertinent titles were listed under the same three headings. 

To produce here the lists so compiled would unduly 
prolong these pages. Copies of the list of unpublished 
studies may be obtained at the office of the International 
Missionary Council, 419 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
Certain findings which have grown out of the survey, how- 
ever, are of such importance that they should be given as 
wide a circulation as possible among those most earnestly 
concerned for the missionary enterprise. 

At the outset is the impression of the immense amount 
of time and effort which is being directed to a painstaking 
investigation of the problems presented by and to the mis- 
sionary enterprise. This is probably due in part to an 
awareness of the importance of such studies, particularly in 
a time when the conditions which the enterprise is confront- 
ing are so rapidly changing. In the case of those done by 
persons connected with American societies, it can be ascribed 
in part to the fact that just now in North America, and 
especially in the United States, there is a passion for what 
is learnedly called ‘research,’ both in academic and in 
business circles. Many large industrial plants and com- 
mercial firms are establishing special departments for the 
discovery of new and better processes. In the teaching 
staffs of colleges and universities some achievement in 
research is usually demanded for promotion and is a pre- 
requisite for the award of the increasingly coveted Ph.D. 
Much of the output, especially in the academic world, is 
significant chiefly as a step in the preparation of the one 
who has done it and as a contribution to knowledge is quite 
inconsequential. Some of it, however, brings to light 
important data, and all of it helps to create an atmosphere 
in which appraisal and the search for facts thrive. It is an 
expression of the zeal for obtaining, analysing and classifying 
data which is one of the outstanding characteristics of the 
intellectual world of our day. 

To those who keep in touch with missionary circles most 
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of the major recent projects for investigation and appraisal 
of problems connected with the enterprise are well known. 
Among these are the laymen’s enquiry into the work of seven 
of the boards operating from the United States, the com- 
missions on Christian higher education in India and in Japan, 
Dr Corley’s study of religious education in the Chinese 
Church, the study of missionary education in Africa recently 
completed by Dr Oldham and Miss Gibson, the mass move- 
ment survey in India, the study in several countries of the 
use of foreign funds in building the indigenous Church, the 
investigation of problems related to religious liberty, the 
survey by the Young Men’s and Young Women’s Christian 
Associations of their work abroad, the collection and 
appraisal for the Committee of Reference and Counsel of the 
Foreign Missions Conference of North America of material 
on the methods of determining the qualifications of candi- 
dates for missionary service, important studies by Dr 
Lennox of the health records of missionaries, the investiga- 
tions of Dr Butterfield in rural problems in Africa, India 
and the Far East, the enlightening study of rural Korea 
made by Dr Brunner, surveys of industrial conditions and 
of social hygiene teaching in India and the work of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in the Calcutta area, an investiga- 
tion of the medical work of missions, the arrangement by 
which the Department of Sociology of the American Uni- 
versity at Beirut is to assist in the research needed by the 
Near East Foundation and the ten-year project for an 
enquiry into village conditions in the Near East which is 
being undertaken under the direction of a member of that 
department. The majority of the research projects are not 
so well known and the totals run into the hundreds. 
Another characteristic of the current study of missions 
is that all the more extensive projects have been or are 
being undertaken either by bodies officially responsible for 
the conduct of the missionary enterprise or in close con- 
junction with them. Especially are the International Mis- 
sionary Council and the various National Christian Councils 
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so engaged. Mention must be made specifically of the 
provision for the continuous undertaking and supervision 
of investigation, particularly through the Department of 
Social and Industrial Research and Counsel recently estab- 
lished at Geneva by the International Missionary Council, 
but also, in at least one of the national bodies, by a standing 
committee. The fact that this research is being done by 
bodies officially responsible for the missionary enterprise 
does not mean that it is, even in a remote sense, designed 
to cover up unpleasant situations. It springs, rather, from 
an honest desire to discover the actual facts, and is most 
hopeful evidence of the eagerness of the responsible leaders 
—or at least of large numbers of them—constantly to 
readjust their methods to the kaleidoscopic world in which 
we live. This is not to say that conditions are ideal. In 
some great sections of the missionary movement there is so 
much absorption in operating and maintaining existing 
machinery that no room is left for the query as to whether 
it is meeting the current situation. In many quarters, 
however, there is an awareness of the need for ever-recurring 
examination of the environment in which we work and for 
the adaptation of our processes to current conditions. 
Another characteristic of the studies in missions is that 
a large proportion have been prepared as dissertations in 
fulfilment of the requirements for a degree, usually either 
the M.A. or the Ph.D. Some of these dissertations are 
significant and useful, particularly when, as is frequently 
the case, they have been elaborated further between the 
time of the award of the degree and publication. In their 
present form, however, a large proportion probably scarcely 
warrant publication. They have their chief value as 
exercises which prepare the student to do further investiga- 
tion. The time usually given to writing them, generally a 
year for the Ph.D. and somewhat less for the M.A., is too 
brief for the handling of any extensive problem. Moreover, 
as a rule the limited financial means of the majority of the 
writers precludes the gathering of any material except that 
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which can be found in libraries and manuscript archives. 
Sometimes, to be sure, a missionary assembles data while 
on the field and over a period of years which, during a 
furlough, he places in ordered form in one of these disserta- 
tions, with valuable results. Moreover, some important 
studies can be made exclusively from information gleaned 
from libraries and board archives, and, if the topic selected 
combines significance with a compass sufficiently restricted 
to be covered adequately in the time allowed, a real con- 
tribution can be made. Major pieces of investigation, 
however, can seldom be more than well started in a disserta- 
tion for a degree and only fragments of a larger mosaic be 
finished during the time available. If these limitations are 
recognized, such studies may be useful. 

A still further impression is that only a small proportion, 
especially of the material which finds its way into print, 
makes much of a direct contribution toward fresh solutions 
of current problems. The larger share of the published 
material is for the purpose of enlisting the support of the 
constituencies from which come the funds and the personnel 
necessary for the continuation of the enterprise. It is, in 
other words, propaganda. There is, of course, no need to 
be ashamed of propaganda, even though since the world 
war the word has been in bad odour. There must be much 
of it if the missionary enterprise is to go on. We need not 
less but more and better propaganda for missions. To be 
sure, we must take care that our propaganda conforms to 
Christian ideals—that it is true to the facts and obeys the 
law of love and the Golden Rule in speaking of other peoples, 
cultures and faiths. Propaganda of any other kind is not 
only treason to the Gospel but ultimately defeats its own 
object. Important though propaganda is, however, it 
cannot be a substitute for the objective study of situations 
and problems which must underlie even propaganda if the 
latter is to command the respect of the thoughtful. 

Another large proportion of the material is made up of 


history written with the desire to provide a memorial to 
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some notable missionary or mission—that past achieve- 
ments may not be forgotten and that the heroes of the Faith 
may be honoured by succeeding generations. It is almost 
needless to say that this is a most important contribution. 
It helps to keep alive the Communion of Saints, to preserve 
and strengthen the sense of the fellowship of the present 
with preceding generations of Christians and to create a 
consciousness of the Christian Church which is a community 
of memory as well as of hope. Of course, it can and should 
be based upon painstaking research and appraisal, that the 
facts may be ascertained and presented in true proportion. 
Such historical studies, moreover, may be of invaluable 
assistance in solving present problems. If experience is 
worth anything, then history, which is the record of experi- 
ence, should be indispensable. We need not fewer but more 
historical studies—but only if they are of high quality. By 
that is meant that they should conform to the best canons 
of historical scholarship—imagination in reconstructing the 
past and in seeing the inter-relations of movements, pains- 
taking care in ascertaining the facts, and, so far as that is 
possible, objectivity of treatment. We need, too, more than 
mere memorials, valuable though these may be. We should 
have the study of past methods and of their results, of the 
effect of Christianity on the various environments in which 
it has been found, of the influence of the environments on 
Christianity and especially of the degree to which these two 
types of consequences have been due to the missionary 
methods adopted. 

Another and not surprising characteristic of recent studies 
is that a large proportion are on the non-Christian religions. 
In general, this is as it should be. Christians, both mis- 
sionaries and others, should be familiar with the religious 
background of those to whom they are presenting the 
Christian Gospel. Such knowledge can pave the way for a 
high appreciation of the best in non-Christian faiths and 
in their exponents, and can contribute toward the kind of 
presentation of the Gospel that makes for enrichment of the 
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lives of Christians and non-Christians. We need to remind 
ourselves, however, that one of the corollaries of the 
secularism of which so much is now said in missionary circles 
is that the non-Christian religions occupy a smaller segment 
of the horizon of their adherents than they did two decades 
ago. For some of the educated leaders, indeed, studies in 
religion now have purely an historical interest and signifi- 
cance. While we must not be misled into thinking that the 
non-Christian faiths have disintegrated and that they are 
no longer of great importance in the lives of hundreds of 
millions of people, we need to remind ourselves that economic, 
social, intellectual and political factors proportionately have 
a larger part, as compared with religion, in shaping the lives 
of multitudes the world over than they had even a generation 
ago, and that these also require careful study by those who 
believe themselves commissioned to bring to the world that 
Message which, if understood and accepted, makes for the 
abundant life. 

A somewhat surprising impression left by these lists is 
that a relatively small amount of research in missions is by 
professors of missions. The number of men in Great Britain 
and Europe with this title is small, and the output from the 
pens of those who hold it averages well both in quality and 
in quantity. In North America, however, and especially 
in the United States, the number of those charged with the 
teaching of missions in colleges, universities and theological 
seminaries has multiplied rapidly in the past two decades. 
A recent survey discloses the surprising fact that there are 
more than two hundred of them. They render an incalcu- 
lable service in preparing missionaries and in training mis- 
sionary-minded pastors. A few are directing research. 
However, those who are making really significant studies in 
the field of missions can be counted on the fingers of two 
hands. In explanation of this seemingly lamentable lack 
of investigation by men whose academic position would lead 
one to expect the opposite, it must be remembered that with 
few exceptions those charged with teaching missions carry 
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additional burdens. They occupy settees rather than chairs. 
In many—perhaps most—instances their primary responsi- 
bility is not missions, but some other subject, usually religion 
in general, the Bible or the comparative study of religion. 
The larger proportion, too, are so heavily loaded with 
teaching and other duties and are so remote from extensive 
libraries that they have neither the leisure nor the oppor- 
tunity for extended investigation of a particular problem. 
However, when all has been said that can be urged in 
extenuation of the small fruitage in research from those 
teaching missions, the fact remains that in this group there 
must be many who if they realized the importance of such 
investigation and were given some encouragement and 
assistance would be able to contribute much more to the 
study of the problems confronting the missionary enterprise 
than they now do. 

A conclusion, at first sight even more surprising than 
this last, which is forced on one by this survey is that mis- 
sionaries and members of the younger Churches are engaging 
in very little painstaking study of the problems confronting 
Christian missions. This does not mean that in these circles 
no thought is being given to these problems. That, happily, 
is far from being the case. Some investigation and thought 
there are which never find their way into extensive circula- 
tion, but are buried in minutes and in unpublished reports. 
It does mean, however, that there is a dearth of the kind of 
thorough investigation whose conclusions deserve more than 
local and temporary attention. It also means that the 
world-wide enquiry upon which this paper is based and 
which sought to discover and to include every piece of work 
both published and unpublished which has been done in the 
past ten years, or is now being done, has revealed a dismay- 
ing paucity of studies by missionaries and indigenous leaders 
on problems directly concerned with the propagation of the 
Gospel and the establishment and growth of the Christian 
community. Very few missionaries outside educational 
institutions have made or are making such investigation, 
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and most of those who are doing so look to the leisure of a 
furlough and the incentive of a degree for the time and the 
motive to complete them. In some of the Christian colleges 
and universities in the lands of the younger Churches a 
creditable and indeed amazing quantity of research is in 
progress or has recently been completed. By far the major 
part of it, however, has to do with the economic and social 
conditions and problems of these lands, with education in 
general, with natural science, with medicine, with the 
application of science to industry, with agriculture and with 
the language and culture of the country, and not with 
specific problems of the missionary enterprise. One uni- 
versity, for instance, reports a long list of topics related to 
agriculture, another quite a list in the field of biology, and 
still another a large number in the social sciences. This, of 
course, ought not for a moment to be discouraged. It is, 
rather, a cause for thankfulness and congratulation, for 
it is evidence that Christian educational institutions are 
interested in their environments and are making a positive 
contribution toward the solution of the problems of the 
peoples among whom they are located. We must remind 
ourselves, however, that these are subjects to which State 
and non-Christian private institutions can and in most 
instances are also addressing themselves. In these realms 
the function of the Christian educational institution—and 
it is one of great importance—is largely that of a pioneer, 
blazing new trails which secular institutions will later travel. 
On the other hand, it is only to Christian institutions that 
we can look for research in the specific problems connected 
with the introduction and establishment of Christianity in 
these lands, and in this range of subjects Christian missions 
and Christian schools and colleges are weak. Relatively 
few topics in this field are suggested to students for dis- 
sertations for degrees, and in their own research members 
of the faculties are similarly negligent. 

Particularly is this omission noticeable in theological 
education. The total number of theological schools and 
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colleges in the lands of the younger Churches is many times 
greater than that of medical schools under Christian auspices, 
and yet the total of studies reported from the theological 
schools is less than that from the medical schools. More- 
over, the number of studies connected with agriculture and 
forestry reported in a single one of the Christian universities 
in which there is an outstanding school in this field is much 
greater than all the studies of any description which can 
be dignified with the name of research done in all the theo- 
logical schools and colleges in the lands of the younger 
Churches. So far as this investigation has discovered, 
indeed, with a few notable exceptions the members of the 
teaching staffs of the theological colleges in the lands of 
the younger Churches are not even preparing much of 
the Christian literature which is so desperately needed and 
which one would naturally expect to be issuing from their 
pens. 

The Protestant missionary enterprise should face squarely 
and take deeply to heart the situation of which this lack of 
scholarly literary productivity of theological schools and 
colleges is a significant symptom. In the lands of the 
younger Churches Protestant Christendom is giving in- 
sufficient attention to recruiting, preparing and maintaining 
an indigenous clerical leadership, and especially to theological 
institutions of high academic standing. The solution now 
so popular and which has so much to commend it, of sending 
promising clerical candidates to the lands of the older 
Churches for their theological training, has grave faults and 
cannot be permanent. This is not the place to enter upon 
a discussion of that question. Its complexity is well known. 
With it; for example, are bound up the moot issues of self- 
support and of financial assistance from the older Churches. 
However, if an adequate clerical leadership receiving most 
or all of its training in the land in which it is to serve cannot 
be provided, one of two things will probably happen. 
Either the Christian Churches will die out when the foreign 
clerical leadership is withdrawn, or they will continue without 
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clerical leadership and in forms radically different from those 
which have existed hitherto in Christian history. The 
eventual outcome of the second alternative would probably 
be the same as that of the first, the death of Christianity, 
even in unorganized forms. Our Roman Catholic brethren 
seem to have planned more wisely than we in placing their 
chief emphasis in higher education upon the preparation of 
an indigenous clergy. 

For this comparative lack of investigation by missionaries 
and members of the younger Churches of the problems con- 
nected with the spread of Christianity there is ample explana- 
tion. Missionaries are usually too driven by the work which 
must be part of the daily routine to find leisure for research. 
To add it to their regular duties would for most of them 
invite a physical breakdown. That is true not only of those 
engaged in what we choose to call evangelism but of most 
of those on the staffs of educational institutions. The 
burden of the regular schedule is apt to be particularly heavy 
in theological schools. Boards and missions, under pressure 
of immediate needs which are ever greater than the staff, 
have not found it possible, even if, as is seldom, they have 
felt it ideally desirable, to assign missionaries to such 
scholarly tasks. Members of the younger Churches who 
have the preparation and ability for such studies are usually 
already too heavily loaded to take time for what at first 
sight seems a luxury. Where, as in some of the larger and 
better manned Christian colleges and universities, some 
teachers are given time for research, it is likely to be in 
fields such as the natural and social sciences which are 
accepted in universities in the Occident as suitable for 
investigation and in which the individuals have been trained, 
rather than in a somewhat unrecognized field, as is the 
missionary enterprise, in which the way has scarcely been 
blazed, and which is regarded superciliously by the average 
teacher in a western university. 

In the light of the facts disclosed by this survey, what 
should be done? It would be desirable, first of all, if each 
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of the major mission boards were to recognize the importance 
of the careful study of problems related to the spread of 
Christianity, and set aside for it men and women particularly 
well qualified to engage in it. Most of such persons should 
have had actual experience as missionaries and should not 
be permanently withdrawn from their usual work. This 
would ensure keeping the investigations rooted in the con- 
ditions which confront the missionary enterprise and help 
to ensure putting the conclusions into practice. On the 
other hand, at least some of those set aside should be pro- 
fessional experts in research, and all should either have had 
or be given opportunity to obtain some such training in 
it as is provided in the preparation for a doctorate, for to 
the investigation should be brought all the latest and best 
technique. 

In the next place, the staffs of at least some of the theo- 
logical schools and colleges and of the departments of 
religion in the Christian universities in the lands of the 
younger Churches should be so strengthened that members 
will have opportunity for such studies, and budgets should 
make provision for such financial assistance as may be needed. 

Among the subjects which could be profitably investi- 
gated are curriculum building in Christian schools in the 
light of the pupils’ environments and prospective vocations ; 
comparisons of Protestant and Roman Catholic religious 
education and pastoral care of children, catechumens and 
communicants ; similar comparisons of Christian and non- 
Christian religious agencies ; the relation of church member- 
ship to ethical conduct among comparable groups (does 
church membership work a moral improvement, and if so 
how much ?); experiments in constructing Christian com- 
munities and in reconstructing existing communities; the 
statistics of the missionary enterprise; and the kind of 
analysis of the task and the difficulties of various types of 
missionaries and national Christian workers—evangelistic, 
educational and medical—that would assist in the selection 
and preparation of men and women for these positions. 
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Much of this research must be done co-operatively. It 
would seem to be wise, therefore, for each of the National 
Christian Councils and of the other constituent members of 
the International Missionary Council to do as at least one 
of them has recently done and appoint a standing committee 
to encourage and co-ordinate such studies. It is gratifying 
to note that at its Herrnhut meeting the International 
Missionary Council appointed a standing committee to 
promote research and to prevent duplication in it. Such 
committees, both of the national bodies and of the inter- 
national body, can be of great assistance to professors of 
missions, by stimulating them to undertake and to encourage 
their students to undertake studies of missions, by suggesting 
subjects on which research is needed, by compiling and 
circulating regularly every one or two years lists, something 
like that which was the basis of this paper, of projects 
recently completed, in progress or seriously contemplated, 
by discovering the main collections of pertinent material 
and by encouraging the preservation of records which bear 
on missions. 

It may seem an anticlimax to conclude with a series of 
cautions. The subject, however, ought not to be left 
without expressing them. This is particularly so because 
just at the moment, at least in the United States—perhaps 
as a natural reaction from a previous lack of such investiga- 
tion—there is such a premium on ‘research’ that there 
have been many excesses and much sterile effort. One of 
the chief dangers attending ‘ research ’ in missions, as in so 
many other fields, is an excess of detached analysis—so 
characteristic of the scientific temperament—and the failure 
to apply the knowledge gained to the solution of concrete 
problems. It would be an evil day for the missionary enter- 
prise if ever we were to withdraw so many of our best minds 
and spirits from active work to the objective study of our 
task that the passion for the task would wane. We must 
in some way strike a sane balance—a most difficult achieve- 
ment—between objectivity and activity, between detached 
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investigation and burning conviction. We must, too, take 
care to avoid undertaking research simply for its own sake. 
Such projects as we pursue must have some bearing on our 
work and be of obvious and urgent importance. Then we 
must be sure that through publication and circulation among 
those in a position to benefit by them the results of significant 
studies, when once finished, are so made known that they 
can be utilized. Every board, for example, must find means 
of educating not only its supporting constituency but its 
own members and missionaries. Lastly, we must take care 
lest, having had the importance of such studies brought to 
our attention and agreeing to it, we should do nothing what- 
ever about it. If there is not to be a criminal waste of life 
and treasure, with blunders which may injure whole tribes 
and nations, we must in the next few years give much more 
effort to the careful examination of the conditions and 
problems which confront us. 


K. S. LATOURETTE 














THE SOCIAL OUTREACH OF 
PROTESTANT MISSIONS 


By RAOUL ALLIER, A.Pu., D.D. 


HIS title might be replaced by another: ‘ How can 

Protestant missions succeed in creating new societies ?’ 

This question involves another that is much more general : 
‘ How do new societies come into being ? ’ 

There are several ways of attacking this problem. One 
might treat it almost unconsciously a priori, so that the 
answer simply follows as the result of a preconceived system. 
One might, on the contrary, inspired by those methods so 
dear to the modern mind, refrain from reaching any deduc- 
tion, confine oneself to the realities of the situation and look 
for the solution of the problem from the observation of the 
facts and if possible from experimentation. 

The use of the word ‘ experiment’ in connexion with 
human societies may perhaps sound strange, but I have 
used it deliberately. There are at this moment at different 
points on the globe certain developments in process which 
might almost be called deliberate attempts to encourage 
the appearance of forms of society which are in contrast to 
the forms inherited from the past, to create new worlds in 
the heart of the old world. 

If we look closely at the living realities which are organ- 
izing themselves we feel almost as though we were watching 
actual laboratory experiments. It is important for us 
to make a careful study of some of the most important 
of these attempts. I propose to turn for this purpose to 
the work of Protestant missions. 

From the mass of facts presented to us we shall choose 


one special class. We shall confine ourselves to those which 
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concern the family and which affect much more than we 
might think the political as well as the social organization 
of a people. 

Let us start with Basutoland, a country which forms 
a curious enclave in the heart of the Union of South Africa. 
Basutoland is a Crown Colony—that is, a British Resident 
lives there, but his duties are what they would be in a pro- 
tectorate. The political power of the chiefs is respected— 
in outward appearance at least ; the money raised in taxes 
from the country is spent within the country and in its own 
interest ; the ancestral customs are still kept alive, they 
form the social law of the country. 

A girl is about to be married. Her father has called 
together his relations and friends. They come to watch 
the arrival of the cattle which the bridegroom brings to the 
girl’s father. This is the important act of the marriage. 
The entry of the cattle into the kraal sets as it were a seal 
on the contract. From that day every one knows and can 
testify that so-and-so (the father of the young man) has 
given so many head of cattle for the daughter of such-and- 
such ; this girl belongs in future to the family of her husband, 
since according to the Sessuto phrase—and this is very im- 
portant—it is the father who marries. 

We shall consider in due course some of the moral and 
social consequences of this practice. Tet us for the moment 
look at it in itself. We are accustomed to call it ‘ marriage 
by purchase.’ This is the term used in books on sociology. 
The expression is in common use, but that is no reason why 
it should be regarded as correct. There is no question that 
in actual fact all the circumstances are such as to suggest 
that a real sale has taken place and that the consequences 
of the custom are exactly those which would inevitably 
follow a real sale, but in principle and in the old days there 
was no thought of sale and purchase. This is what the 
Natives continually maintain, even when they are not 
capable of expressing their deeper thoughts with any pre- 
cision. The observers, by whom I mean the missionaries, 
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would do well to lend a more attentive ear to what the people 
round them say to describe such and such a custom. 

I think, for example, of a missionary of the Mission 
Suisse Romande, who when watching a transaction of this 
kind persistently judged it according to European ideas, 
without making any effort to penetrate into the thought 
of the Natives. In his presence the eldest brother of the 
bride, like a master of ceremonies, solemnly laid out on the 
floor before the girl’s father the twenty-five pieces of gold 
which at that time (it was twenty years ago) represented 
the price of a woman, namely, some 625 francs. The father, 
without saying a word, put the pieces of gold into the pocket 
of the waistcoat which he had donned for the occasion. 
He received in addition an extra sovereign which the bride- 
groom offered as thanks for his willingness to give him his 
daughter. The missionary underlines the word ‘ give.’ 
He is irresistibly reminded of Moliére’s play, where the 
‘bourgeois gentilhomme’ insists that his father did not sell 
cloth but gave it to his friends in consideration of certain 
sums of money offered as presents. 

The missionary does not take seriously this word ‘ give’ 
which the Native used; nevertheless he makes the follow- 
ing remark : 

The girl says not a word. She knows the Native customs ; she knows 
also what is the result of speaking lightly of this payment of dowry. She 
has been betrothed before, but the marriage was broken off because she 
reproached the bridegroom for wishing to buy her with one animal only. 
She ought to have said ‘lobola.” He had not wanted to buy her, but to 


‘lobola’ her. ‘Lobola’ is the special word used for this transaction 
between the father and the future husband. 


And the missionary adds: ‘ Where will delicacy crop up 
next ?’ 

But it is this same delicacy which puts us on the track 
of a problem. Since the Natives do not like to use the word 
‘sale,’ and since they have a special word which they use 
in its place, we are forced to ask why they act thus. On 
reflection it is not difficult to understand what happens. 
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We, to-day, are observing transactions whose origins are 
lost in the mists of time, but it is not impossible to guess 
why they have grown up. We must consider the situation 
in which the different clans or neighbouring tribes found 
themselves in those far-distant days, in prehistoric times. 
In each of these clans or families the division of labour can 
quite easily be imagined. The men went out hunting; 
it was they who undertook the distant and dangerous 
expeditions. But the women, though they stayed at home, 
played a part that was no less important. It was their 
duty to prepare the skins of the animals, or at least to sew 
them together; they made the clothes and mended them ; 
they also made the earthen vessels to cook the provisions 
which the men brought home; they prepared the food for 
them. The clan or the family represented a small self- 
contained world, with each member playing a useful and 
essential part. 

Now suppose a young man from a neighbouring tribe 
takes steps to procure in marriage a daughter of the clan. 
By this marriage he will deprive the girl’s clan of a person 
whose labour served the whole community. He will take 
her away to his own clan, which will thus be the richer by 
one worker. The idea of compensation could not but occur 
to their minds. The gift is so clearly regarded as com- 
pensation that the cattle or goods of which it is composed 
can be used for no other purpose. If a member of the tribe 
sells an article to a neighbouring tribe he will make what 
use he likes of the price he receives for it. He will use it 
if he wishes to buy something else which takes his fancy. 
But the compensation received on the occasion of a marriage 
is not considered as clear profit to be expended at will. 
The compensation has been given only to cover the loss 
which the clan is about to suffer. It can be used only to 
procure for the clan the equivalent of what has been taken 
from it. It is held in reserve to provide other tribes with 
similar compensation in exchange for their women, who will 
later come to take the place of those now leaving. 
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We shall return to the ceremony in Basutoland which 
has been used as a starting-point. Meantime let us look at 
what happens in some other parts of Africa. 

In the Cameroons, for example, as in all Equatorial and 
West Africa, riches are not reckoned in cattle, and in con- 
sequence they are not used as the ordinary medium of ex- 
change. The picturesque marriage ceremony marked by the 
arrival of the cattle at the kraal of the bride’s father therefore 
disappears. The ceremony is of a simpler character. But 
the important point is that the father of the groom offers 
to the girl’s father some object of exchange or a sum of 
money. The act indicates the agreement between the two 
families and the public recognition of the union. Where 
this agreement is lacking, the girl, who passes from one clan 
to another, there to become the companion of a young man, 
would be regarded as having been stolen. The union 
would lack public recognition. It would be a precarious 
affair, temporary, accidental. There is thus, in a certain 
sense, in the customary ceremony—and this is true whatever 
be the mode of compensation—a sort of guarantee of public 
morals. The father will watch rather more closely over his 
daughter if she represents for him a value that cannot be 
disregarded. On the other hand, the girl, given the pressure 
of traditional usage, will tend to estimate the love which she 
inspires according to the sacrifices which her bridegroom is 
willing to make, or get his father to make for her. 

In the Gaboon, to take yet another area, the marriage 
is consecrated by a gift of merchandise. There, also, this 
form of marriage stabilizes the union of a man and a woman. 
The missionaries, who feel strongly against this purchase 
of women—and we shall understand in a moment why they 
are justified in this feeling—have not always had cause for 
satisfaction in the unions which at their instigation have 
been contracted without the traditional gift: a great many 
of these unions have resulted in divorce after a short space of 
time. The woman of the Congo tribes is not capable of 


conducting her own affairs and of carrying on by herself 
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the work of the fields. Her husband must guide her and 
give her orders. But she does not admit this domination 
nor does she accept these orders when she has not—in her 
own phrase—been ‘ paid for’ by her husband. It does not 
seem to her possible that a man who has given nothing for 
her should have any rights over her. Further, a woman 
whose relations have received a gift from her husband could 
not easily leave her husband’s house, since her father would 
have to return the goods given to him ; the fugitive therefore 
would not meet with a friendly reception. 

The foregoing is not set down in order to commend 
the custom which is called—perhaps wrongly but at least 
not without apparent justice—marriage by purchase. We 
have now to consider the consequences of the system. 
These are doubtless quite different from what was intended 
long ago by those who invented and organized this custom, 
but as time went by it has gradually produced consequences 
which are only too easy to analyse. 

In order to understand these consequences properly we 
must take note of the fact that the Basuto father who 
wants to find a husband for his daughter does not always 
have at hand in his herd the number of bulls, cows or goats 
which he requires for this transaction. He therefore borrows 
some from other members of the family, and they are per- 
fectly willing to lend, regarding the loan as an investment. 
The young woman who has been bought will one day be the 
mother of a family. She will have daughters and they will 
be ‘ lobola.’ The cattle which the relations will receive for 
her children will serve to reimburse them for the cattle lent 
to procure her. This leads to a terribly complicated reckon- 
ing. There is no marriage which is not accompanied by 
interminable debates on account of the cattle which were 
once handed over for the mother of the family. The inter- 
esting point for us lies in the moral consequences of the 
system. 

First, there is no freedom of choice for the girl. Her 
marriage is in fact a commercial transaction carried out 
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by her father, and in many cases the first negotiations were 
made when she was quite a tiny child. One day her father 
will announce that he has promised her to so-and-so; he 
receives the cattle which are brought to him, and he deputes 
some one to take the girl to her husband. In most cases she 
goes without a murmur. She knows that this is always 
done and that resistance will be useless. She may weep 
and rebel, but her protests will be of no avail. Her father 
has received the cattle; he is committed. He could set her 
free by sending them back, but some of them have gone to 
the uncles and other relations who were looking to this 
marriage to recover their loans. They are not going to be 
done out of their share and they will oppose any return of the 
cattle. If the girl is obstinate, they tie her with ropes. 
Some of the men go in front and drag her along ; others urge 
her from behind with blows on the back. These scenes of 
violence are rare, but simply because most girls prefer to 
submit rather than to be so roughly handled. 

Now take the case of a girl who has passed through the 
profound experience we call conversion. She feels herself 
to be a creature of value in God’s sight, and she maintains 
that she is not a chattel to be bought and sold. This awaken- 
ing consciousness brings a depth of misery unimagined in the 
old days. 

She may become a widow. We might suppose that this 
would set her free. On the contrary, her yoke is heavier 
than before. Her husband being dead, she belongs to those 
who gave cattle for her when she was married. A family 
council is held and decides who will take her. Without her 
consent she is apportioned to a brother of the dead man, 
or to an uncle or a cousin, and her position is even lower 
than that of the secondary wives of her new husband, since 
he has not married her for love or for her youth; he takes 
her because she is a part of his inheritance and because by 
means of the children she will bear she ‘will increase the 
value of the inheritance. 


All these women resign themselves. It is ordained by 
37 
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custom; what is the use of protesting? But what can 
be said of the suffering of a poor creature who has become 
a Christian since her marriage, whose husband dies leaving 
her young and at the mercy of his pagan relatives? They 
take no account of her religion nor of her supplications 
nor of her tears ; and in spite of herself she must submit to 
her fate. 

But this is not all. The cattle marriage binds not only 
the woman for her whole life, but also her children, or at 
least her daughters, who remain at the disposal of those who 
have given cattle for the marriage of the mother. When 
the father is dead the eldest brother considers his sisters a 
part of his inheritance. He marries them off; that is to 
say, he sells them as he wishes. 

Now suppose that the mother is a Christian; not only 
can she herself be disposed of at will by her pagan relations, 
who hand her over to a relative who mocks at her ideals, 
but she will see her daughters, whom she has brought up to 
share her conception of life, treated, in spite of all her pro- 
tests and in spite of their own resistance, like animals which 
are handed over in exchange for another animal. 

In the dark depths of this soul, which is slowly freeing 
itself from the barbarism of centuries, this conflict of feelings 
is cruelly painful. A feeling of protests arises, hardly ex- 
pressed in words it may be, but all the more deeply felt, 
against a social order which, although endured without 
opposition for centuries by millions of women, is now judged 
and condemned by a conscience which demands its abolition. 

Now this feeling which we have just described and 
analysed in the soul of a woman in Basutoland is arising 
with the same force in every other part of Africa. I have 
so many examples that it is difficult to choose one. The 
following is taken from life in the Gaboon. The speaker 
is a missionary, M. Daniel Couve. 


I received the other day a visit from a young Christian man, Menyna 
Oké, whose daughter (of eight or ten years old) is in the school. This 
child was born when he was still a pagan. But last year after his baptism, 
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of his own accord he entrusted her to the missionary teacher, Mile Kern. 
Menyna came to ask her back from me. ‘Why do you want to take away 
your daughter?’ ‘ Because she does not belong to me, and the man who 
disposes of her is asking for her.’ ‘How is that? Your daughter does 
not belong to you? She is actually your daughter, at least you yourself 
gave her to us as such?’ ‘ Yes, of course she is my daughter, but her 
mother, my wife, was given to me at the division of the inheritance of a 
cousin of mine. At that time, since there was no son old enough to marry 
the woman she was given to me. We had a daughter. When I became 
a Christian I confided her to your care ; but the son of my cousin, who is 
now old enough to marry, is asking me for my daughter, who belongs by 
right to him. He is her father, if not legitimately at least officially, since 
she was born of a woman who formed part of his lawful inheritance. Since 
she is really his niece he does not wish to marry her himself, but he can 
sell her ; with the price which he will receive for her he will buy himself 
a wife. It is perfectly just. If I refused to give him my daughter I 
should at least have to buy him a wife. And how could I get enough to 
buy him a wife without selling my daughter? You can see how I, a 
Christian, am forced to allow my daughter to be sold. . . .’ 


And M. Daniel Couve, faced with this fact, adds : 


Here, then, are a Christian father and mother who are obliged to let 
their daughter be sold to some old polygamist who may have money enough 
to pay what the cousin requires. The said cousin, furthermore, is a 
catechumen ; but this poor catechumen is almost of an age to be married, 
and it is perfectly right that he should wish to be married, but how can he 
realize his wish without selling the only little girl at his disposal? If he 
had a sister he would marry with the goods provided by her marriage— 
that is to say, from the sale of his sister ; but since he has not, he is obliged 
to deprive his cousin of his daughter, born, I repeat, of the woman who by 
inheritance ought to have been his own. 


This is an example which shows clearly the conflict which 
arises between a soul and a given social order. 

At the point we have reached in our analysis we are 
confronted by a deep-seated and tragic conflict between 
an awakening soul and a tribal order which has endured 
for centuries unquestioned, and this contradiction makes it 
impossible for this soul to realize or even to pursue his ideal. 
It is impossible at first sight to see how this conflict can be 
resolved. But it is there, poignant, torturing, oppressive. 
Two alternatives are possible: either the existing social 
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order will prove the stronger, and then the dimly-seen ideal 
will simply have to disappear; the moral suffering will 
grow less acute as the new ideal recedes from sight, and the 
day will come when these souls will be at peace again through 
forgetting those things which tormented them for a moment, 
but which have been overcome by the hard realities of the 
life around them; or else the moral pain experienced will 
become so severe that the yoke of the ancestral customs will 
have to be thrown off and some means found for setting up a 
new law of liberty. Can any way be found out of these 
difficulties which seem insurmountable ? 

Before going further one point has to be noted, namely, 
if social progress is possible at all, I mean, if a transforma- 
tion in the sphere of marriage is not quite inconceivable, 
this change will not be made in a purely mechanical and 
wholesale manner ; it will be in close relation to a psycho- 
logical state produced in the souls of certain individuals who 
have felt in their hearts the conflict between the demands of 
an existing social order and of an ideal which they have 
accepted. Society does not transform itself without any 
action on the part of individuals. The transformation is 
made by means of individuals who influence the minds of 
others and prepare the way for the general changes which 
we are certain will come, though we cannot yet say what 
torm they will take. 

To return to our argument, the question before us is to 
find out how the conflict which we have just described can 
be brought to an end. 

A certain number of Christian missionaries have main- 
tained that a method of adaptation was better than revolu- 
tionary changes. This was the principle followed by the 
missions which founded the most flourishing Christian com- 
munities in the lands bordering on the Gulf of Guinea. 
It appeared to them that there was an obvious danger in 
attacking and destroying a form of marriage which, in spite 
of all that can justly be said against it, did nevertheless 
make of the union of man and woman something more 
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than a casual association or a miserably precarious relation- 
ship. Even if it is accompanied by customs which may 
easily degenerate into gross abuses, will not its suppression 
have the immediate and certain effect of starting other and 
still worse abuses, and of making the tribe slip back from an 
organization with many disadvantages to a mere animal 
promiscuity ? It must be added that many of these missions 
—which perhaps if left to themselves would have been more 
intransigent —have not been able to take alli the steps 
necessary to apply their own principles with logical thorough- 
ness to their young communities. 4t the moment when the 
real development of their work .n these regions began, 
European colonial associations were also establishing them- 
selves there. The officials of these associations recognized 
marriages contracted according to Native custom; thus the 
Christian groups neither saw before them a new type of 
society nor felt themselves in a position to pronounce against 
such or such social organization. It is true that they had 
no more thought than before of renounving their ideal; 
but instead of absolutely forbidding the marriage by pur- 
chase, they set themselves to eliminate its evils, abuses, im- 
moral consequences—in a word, to purify it. 

The question is to find out whether this method, which 
in principle has much to commend it, is in truth the most 
effective. It is an unquestionable fact that the communities 
referred to have been able by dint of careful supervision and 
work to eliminate from these customs much of what was 
harmful. Under the pressure of a new conception of life 
which is gradually spreading through the country, the primi- 
tive customs are being progressively modified, and the 
emotions which they arouse are being made the starting-point 
of an evolution which in all probability will actually be 
effected. But we are justified in asking whether this evolu- 
tion would not be more rapid and profound if there were 
an unequivocal condemnation of the principle instead of 
reprobation of the consequences alone. One simple observa- 
tion will emphasize how regrettable is a concession to pagan 
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custom. All that remains of slavery in Equatorial and 
in West Africa is due solely to marriage by purchase. ‘These 
people have come to recognize as ‘ marriage’ the mere 
acquisition of little girls who are no other than slaves. All 
the ignominies which accompany slavery are glossed over 
for the polygamous Native by the substitution of the word 
‘marriage’ for the expression ‘slave purchase.’ Do we 
not find even Christians justifying to themselves the pur- 
chase of little girls by saying—and often in good faith, 
which is worse—that they have bought them not for them- 
selves but for a son or a nephew? By allowing the so-called 
marriage for which the purchase was made to take place, 
they acquire slaves to work in their houses under pretext 
of training them for their future husbands. It would be 
foolish to shut one’s eyes to the almost fatal temptation in 
a somewhat abnormal situation. 

But we must refrain from passing too hasty a judgment 
on the decisions which conscientious men—I refer to the 
missionaries—confronted with customs of which they dis- 
approve, have thought it right to take in the interest of a 
higher morality. It is often difficult, when confusing facts 
and complications press in on every side, to regulate one’s 
conduct by an abstract rule. Also, it would be unfair to 
forget the horror, the vertigo, which seizes men at the thought 
of the disorders, possibly irremediable, which the suppression 
of a time-honoured custom is apt to involve. This vertigo 
has sometimes troubled those missionaries who are the most 
fanatical in their hatred of the marriage by purchase, when 
they found themselves among a tribe where not only this 
form of marriage but any guarantee whatever of marriage 
was unknown. Did not Francois Coillard and his co- 
workers, when they discovered the unbridled immorality 
which prevailed in the Zambezi area, even regret the 
absence of that which they had attacked with unrelenting 
vigour in Lessouto? But this uncompromising spirit in 
reality had its justification. I quote the testimony of one 
of the wisest observers of Native customs. 
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The fact is, writes M. Dieterlen, that in trying to maintain the old 
institutions of primitive peoples and to lead them by a wisely graded 
evolution towards the high and spiritual customs of Christianity and of the 
higher races, we are working in a vain hope and we are only laying up for 
ourselves mortification and humiliation. There are churches in Lessouto 
which allow their members to marry according to Basuto customs—that is 
to say, by using a transaction which, although it is not strictly speaking 
the purchase of a girl, nevertheless approaches so nearly to purchase that 
the Basuto themselves say that they buy their wives. When this sale 
has taken place the priests of these churches follow it by the Christian 
nuptial blessing, although to them this is a sacrament. We must not 
imagine that this plan brings about, in some way, the absorption of pagan 
marriage by Christian marriage. The tendency is rather in the other 
direction ; the inferior marriage borrows lustre from the superior marriage, 
drags it down to its own level and makes use of it to secure for itself a 
solidity and durability which it was destined sooner or later to lose. 


This leads us to contemplate the idea of a more inflexible 
attitude towards the traditional customs. Men and women 
have passed through an inward crisis. One after the other 
they have declared themselves for the new ideal of life. 
They have all had to suffer and to see those around them 
suffer from the consequences of a social system; they are 
not in a position to press for an official and concerted break 
with these ancestral laws within the community in which 
they live; that is to say, to provoke this kind of revolution. 
They must refrain from the attempt because such a revolu- 
tion would have no future, being too far in advance of the 
ideas and feelings of the mass. But what they cannot do 
for the community they maintain the right to do for them- 
selves. They form an organized group among themselves. 
This group makes for itself such rules as it requires. No 
one is obliged to enter it. But if anyone does so he accepts 
voluntarily the rules which are valid only for the group and 
for its members. These conventions express in their own 
fashion the password which the community has given itself. 
Since it is founded on certain principles, the community 
condemns and forbids to its members whatever is in con- 
tradiction with its principles. It is natural and it is in- 
evitable. By virtue of these conventions the bridegroom 
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will not buy his wife; the father will not sell his daughter. 
This is how the internal law of the Protestant Church of 
Basutoland excludes what is called the marriage by cattle. 
No one may be a member of the Church unless he has re- 
nounced this custom for himself and for his children. This 
condition was made in the first instance by the missionaries. 
They explained to the Natives who came to them that the 
principle was absolute for them, and that they would refuse 
to found a spiritual society which did not rest upon this 
principle. The evil consequences of the marriage by cattle 
are so obvious to Christians that the Natives accepted 
this rule without difficulty, and forbade among themselves 
that which they did not feel themselves powerful enough 
to suppress in the civil order. And their loyalty to this 
rule has been such that this law has never been re- 
gretted by the Church, no 1aatter how difficult it has been 
found. 

In 1872 the first synod of the Basuto Church met. One 
of its first acts was to confirm this law. In 1900 the same 
synod took up the question, which had been first submitted 
to a referendum of the consistories. Now, though all 
Christian Basutos admitted in principle the rule that a 
man should not demand cattle from his daughter’s bride- 
groom, some nevertheless had tried to circumvent it in 
different ways. The cattle that were driven out of one 
door came in by another. Thus, some people insisted that 
the relatives of the bridegroom should give a certain number 
of cows or sheep to be slaughtered at the bridal feast. They 
explained that this was within the law, since the beasts 
were killed and eaten on the spot. The reasoning was not 
entirely false. On the other hand, the door was opened to 
the triumphant re-entry of the ill-omened custom. The 
majority of the consistories which were consulted had ex- 
pressly condemned these proceedings. At the synod, the 
consistory of the church in which this abuse was most 
frequently practised took the lead and declared that it also 
approved the decision, and that it would accept without 
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hesitation the general rule. And the general rule was pro- 
claimed anew with fresh authority. 

I have related this incident to bring out a point that is 
really remarkable among a non-civilized people. Among 
a spiritual élite which is not a closed caste but which is 
recruited by individual accessions from all the sections of 
the tribe, and which is tending slowly to assimilate to itself 
the mass of the tribe, a conception of law is developing which 
one would never have suspected. Law, until a short time 
ago, implied for all these men a set custom received from 
ancestors, to which one conforms without knowing why ; 
it is because it is, in virtue of a kind of divine right ; no one 
even mentions this divine right ; the law exists because the 
right exists. Now this law is disputed. It is sometimes 
condemned, disobeyed by the individual, rejected by a 
group in process of formation. It is replaced by what ? 
By a new law which is a work of reason and of conscience. 
One could only submit to the old law, the new law is 
accepted (and even made) by those who submit to it. The 
old law was not subjected to any examination; the new is 
carefully thought over and discussed. The old law was 
above all discussion; the new is criticized in the light of 
the consequences which it may bring about, and of the 
principles implied in it. The people are entering upon a 
social order in which law is a contract freely debated and 
consented to. The small communities which are reaching 
this stage may be, it is true, very humble, very ignorant; 
they are, in spite of the contempt which white people often 
express for them, of the same human family as those more 
fully developed societies where reason is supreme. It is 
individual revolutions which are the motive force in this 
passage from one stage of humanity to another. These 
individual revolutions have many chances of working to- 
wards what will be the equivalent of a revolution in the 
social order itself. 

Let us look more closely at these assemblies which bear 
the name of synods, a name which indicates their ecclesi- 
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astical character though they are simply deliberative as- mist 
semblies. These assemblies cannot, and never could, be chu 
established in any tribe in the twinkling of an eye. One hav 
can understand that, even after the moral crisis which has 
driven some individuals to become men or women of a new of - 
type, they are not necessarily changed in their inmost ire 
being. They need sensible and sympathetic training. This of | 
training should be designed to develop the moral autonomy wit 
of the persons to whom it is given. To begin with, these of 
persons are not of age; they must be regarded as minors. ie. 
It is a delicate question how to make the normal transition Bui 
from the state of tutelage to that of the adult. The danger the 
is as great in too slow progress as in precipitate haste. It is ‘sans 
inevitable that some missions should fall into one extreme wd 
and some into the other. The French Protestant mission hee 
has almost erred by excess of a somewhat impatient liberal- 
ism; other missions have erred by so great a lack of trust mig 
in the Natives that these now nurse a deep grudge against opr 
the missions for having postponed too long the day of their ane 
emancipation. I cannot enter into details of these opposite the 
types of mistake. I only set forth, by a selected example, del 
the policy which ought to be followed with regard to these to | 
groups and their assemblies. It is essential to realize that ads 
these assemblies are in a certain sense moral persons, but sta’ 
persons whose education is still to be completed. fit 
This is how a missionary from Basutoland expresses the sals 
general idea of this education : of 
When a child attains his majority his father hands over to him the = 
charge of his own affairs ; but even before that day, while supervising and pro 
directing hirn from his superior wisdom, his father, if he is wise, will have will 
given him each year a larger measure of liberty. He will have taught him bee 
how to conduct himself when the moment for full independence should to } 
arrive. ; This is exactly what we ought to do with our churches. Without tra 
relinquishing the reins we should lengthen them. It is better to run the rae 
risk of some falls, of some false steps, than to hold our churches so firmly litt 
in hand that they will not be able to serve their apprenticeship to liberty ari 


and will never be worthy to possess it. They will learn to govern them- 
selves well only if they are allowed on occasion to make some unimportant of | 
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mistakes. These mistakes are salutary and will be of more value to the 
church that makes them than the much better decisions which we should 
have taken in their place. 


You will realize that I cannot here enter into details 
of this method of education. It does not mean handing 
over to their elected representatives the whole direction 
of the churches at one stroke, but rather associating them 
with the control in an ever-increasing degree. Experience 
of the synod and its deliberations gradually develops the 
idea of law voted for by a majority and accepted by all. 
But one must not imagine that this idea of law can enter 
their minds quickly. They must be prepared, and this 
can be done by bringing before the synods questions on 
which, although no decision has been taken, public opinion 
has already expressed itself fairly clearly and unanimously. 

The vote of the synod will confirm a decision which one 
might say was expected by all. It will encounter no violent 
opposition, and the people in obeying it will feel that they 
are obeying a ruling which they themselves have made through 
their representatives. The idea of legislation made by 
delegates thus has time to be acclimatized. It adapts itself 
to people’s minds—or rather, if you prefer it, people’s minds 
adapt themselves to it. It is still clear that in the present 
state of their mental development the Basutos will not be 
fit to control unaided the budgets of their churches, the 
salaries of the Native pastors and evangelists, the salaries 
of teachers ; they will not be capable of making school rules 
nor of discussing a scheme for a building fund made up of 
proportional contributions from parish funds. But they 
will never be fit for such responsibilities if they have never 
been initiated into them. Let them be invited in the synod 
to name three delegates who will check the books and pene- 
trate into the mysteries of accounting, which presupposes 
little more than an ordinary knowledge of the four rules of 
arithmetic. 

How iong must this training last? This is the secret 
of the spiritual development of men. No one of us can say. 
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But what we can insist upon now is that in a race which 
produces the phenomenon which I have just described, 
two societies will exist at the same time, not side by side, 
but intermingled one with the other and incompatible one 
with the other: on the one hand the society whose con- 
stituent features go back for thousands of years, and on the 
other hand the new society which is only just born and not 
yet adult. From the moment when the individual con- 
science awakes and accepts certain absolute principles com- 
pletely contrary to those on which the traditional society 
is founded, we have the seeds of a revolution. The organ- 
ization of the family—-since it is from this that I have taken 
my example—is condemned in the conscience which it 
offends ; it is vitally suppressed. There is no question here 
of elaborating an imitation, a veneer of civilization; it is 
a radical transformation which develops naturally from this 
origin, the discovery of personal dignity. 

This transformation began by the appearance of small 
groups which organized themselves on new principles. 
These little groups, which were at first in a minority, are 
becoming more and more numerous. They will soon form 
a@ majority. A day will come when the community as a 
whole will be faced with a choice between the old principles 
and the new. If the new are chosen it will be because the 
mass of the people have already adopted them in practice 
before doing so officially; their minds will be adapted to 
the new legislation. Another society will have already re- 
placed the traditional society. The will of. the ancestors 
will no longer be law. The law will be inspired by the reason 
of the living and applied by their will. An unknown world 
will have come into being. 

_ The evolution which I have described is no myth. It is 
taking place at this very moment in a host of places far dis- 
tant from each other, wherever the principles of Protestant- 
ism are applied. And I find in this a lesson of great interest 
for sociology. This science, which is still in its infancy, in 
its desire to escape from the domination of psychology has 
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tended to consider only environment. It has seemed to 
sociologists that nothing mattered but environment; that 
individuals were always moulded for good or ill and changed 
according to modifications in the environment. This con- 
ception has long been dominant but now is being fiercely 
attacked. It would doubtless be foolish to deny the im- 
portance of environment for human beings; a proof of 
its importance is that the first preoccupation of men who 
have passed through an internal crisis, through what we 
call moral and religious conversion, is to create a new en- 
vironment where the principles which they have just adopted 
can be applied. They want to substitute an environment 
which gives them liberty for one which suffocates them. 
But it is becoming more and more clear that environments 
themselves can only be created by the work, sufferings and 
victories of transformed individuals. A patient study of 
the new societies which are in course of formation among 
non-civilized peoples brings a clear and illuminating con- 
firmation of this correction to so-called scientific sociology. 

I will sum up in two or three short phrases what I hold 
to be the social scope of Protestant missions: Protestant 
missions aim, first of all, by the simple preaching of the Gospel, 
at the unfolding of a new life, which is fundamentally 
Christian, in individual souls. Then, in the interest of these 
individual souls and with their collaboration, they aim at 
the creation of new societies founded on the principles 
which have conquered these souls. They aim finally at the 
progressive substitution of these new societies of an entirely 
civilized character for the old societies of tradition, set in 
the mould of past centuries and based on contempt for the 
dignity of personality. 

Raovut ALLIER 











TRAINING NATIVE WOMEN IN COM. 
MUNITY SERVICE IN SOUTHERN 
RHODESIA 


By NEVILLE JONES 


HE establishment of a Jeanes school for training 
Native women for community service, established 
in 1929 at Hope Fountain, the well-known station of the 
London Missionary Society in Southern Rhodesia, was an 
event of considerable importance in that it is likely to affect 
a large section of the Native population of the Colony, and 
even though it is too early to predict its future success, the 
experiment is one that shows such signs of promise that 
some account of it cannot fail to be of interest to all who 
are interested in the welfare of the Native. 

The initial move was made in 1928 when the President 
and Secretary of the Carnegie Corporation visited Rhodesia 
in order to ascertain in what directions the body they control 
could be of service in the cause of adult education, and, as 
the outcome of a conference between them, the officials 
of the Government directly interested and representatives 
of the missions, it was decided to institute a system of 
Jeanes teacher training adapted to the needs. of the Native 
community. 

The scheme owes its name to Miss Anna T. Jeanes, an 
American lady who left a sum of money for training Negro 
travelling teachers operating among the schools in the 
United States, and the success that has attended the 
administration of her bequest has commended it to those 
interested in the welfare and uplift of the African Native. 
The need for travelling supervisors who would be able them- 
selves to impart knowledge outside the scope of the general 
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activity of the ordinary Native school has long been felt. 
Conditions in Southern Rhodesia, where a large African 
population is scattered over wide areas, have made anything 
like adequate supervision by the missionary impossible. 
The insistent demand for more and more schools has led to 
their multiplication until the missionaries have found their 
hands overfull and some dissipation of their energies unavoid- 
able. The process of ‘ toning up’ Native education, rightly 
inaugurated by the Native Development Department created 
in 1928, has considerably added to the missionary’s responsi- 
bilities, and the proposal to establish training centres for 
supervisors met with an immediate and favourable response. 
In this scheme the Carnegie Corporation promised co-opera- 
tion on the £ for £ principle which the Government of 
Southern Rhodesia was not slow in accepting. 

It was immediately decided to start a Jeanes school for 
male supervisors at Domboshawa, the government institu- 
tion near Salisbury, and this school is now in successful 
operation. The question of providing training for women 
as home demonstrators was at the same time carefully con- 
sidered. A factor which undoubtedly operated to some 
extent in deciding the Government to make a move in this 
direction was the request made by the Native headmen on 
behalf of their people for medical assistance. The adequate 
provision of a sufficient staff of doctors and nurses to provide 
for an efficient medical service could hardly receive serious 
consideration on account of its magnitude, but it was felt 
that something at any rate might be done by training 
Africans themselves to do at least a little in relieving their 
own needs. As a great deal of sickness is the direct result 
of ignorance and dirt, it is hardly too much to hope that if 
the country can be adequately covered by a home demon- 
strator system much unnecessary suffering might be pre- 
vented. Further, if Africans could be trained to administer 
simple remedies and apply first aid when needed, their 
usefulness would be materially increased. The heavy 
infantile mortality among them arises, it is generally agreed, 
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from a total disregard for cleanliness, and much of it might 
be prevented by a little knowledge. 

There are, however, other sides to the work of the home 
demonstrator. The rapid advance of civilization into the 
farthest recesses of a country until recently savage has made 
the African aware of needs which he is unable himself to 
supply. The making, repairing and washing of clothing, 
the preparation of food, the growing of vegetables, the 
practice of useful and simple house-crafts, as well as healthful 
recreation, are all matters in which the community worker 
can find ample scope for useful service. 

Influenced largely by these considerations, the Govern- 
ment of Southern Rhodesia decided to institute a course of 
training for Native women which, while it would have a 
somewhat different focus from the work of the male super- 
visor, would be complementary to it. The Native Girls’ 
Institution at Hope Fountain seemed to offer special 
advantages, not only on account of its favourable geo- 
graphical position but also because of its undenominational 
basis, and was selected for the experiment. 

So far as I am aware there is at present nowhere else a 
special Jeanes school for women, though at most, if not all, 
of the other Jeanes schools provision is made for training 
the wives of the male supervisors. It will readily be 
realized that the wives of the men in training, unless they 
happened to be girls of some educational standing, have in 
many instances an inadequate educational background to 
receive the thorough teaching of such subjects as, ideally, 
they would be required to be proficient in. Notwithstanding 
this, much valuable work, which must not be underesti- 
mated, is being done along these lines. At the same time, 
the provision of a special course offers an inducement to the 
best women available, whether married or single, and though 
one can never count upon one hundred per cent of successes, 
it eliminates those who are incapable of benefiting by a 
course of intensive instruction. 

The scheme was put into operation at the beginning of 
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1929, when twelve students were admitted on the recom- 
mendation of their missionaries. They were drawn from 
widely separated areas and spoke a variety of dialects. 
Since, however, we regard a knowledge of the English 

as a sine qua non, this did not present any serious 
difficulty. In this connexion it might be noted in reply to 
a possible criticism that it is preferable to train African 
pupils in their own tongue, that not only is this obviously 
impossible where they are drawn from different language 
areas, but the class of teaching given necessitates the use 
of a vocabulary which has no African equivalent. Our 
experience over the past two years has fully convinced us of 
the wisdom of requiring a knowledge of simple English. In 
regard to the academic qualification required, a pass in 
Standard 1 was at first regarded as the absolute minimum, 
and we have found that this is too low. Standards v and vi 
are now aimed at, and Standard rv is only accepted in excep- 
tional cases. These women are being equipped for leader- 
ship, and the least they require is a sound primary education 
behind them. 

The ideal student is, we co’».der, a girl who has passed 
Standard vi in one of our missionary institutions, and is 
engaged to be married to a man of some recognized standing, 
such as a minister, teacher or Jeanes supervisor. At the 
same time we welcome young married women with or 
without a family; Sut in the former case we have to look 
to them to make such arrangements for the care of their 
children as shall leave them free for routine duties and not 
interfere with their course of study. Students enter on 
probation for six months, and in their own interests are 
dismissed if they show themselves unfitted for the responsi- 
bilities they will be called upon to shoulder. 

The students are provided with neat blue uniforms, 
white head cloths and white aprons, a costume which we 
hope they will adopt when at work after they have left us. 
As the cost of the scheme is met by the Government, they 


are exempted from any fees and are provided with ample 
38 
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rations on a recognized scale. Their travelling expenses to 
and from their homes are paid once every year. 

As a headmistress for the Jeanes school, a trained nurse 
with an aptitude for teaching and a belief in the possibility 
of the venture was looked for, and in the woman appointed 
these necessary qualities were happily combined. She is 
ably seconded by a trained African industrial teacher with 
eight years’ experience in a large Native institution, and 
between them they share the work of instruction, which is 
essentially practical. A minimum of class work is done, 
and only such as directly relates to actual practice. The 
work is carried on under the supervision of and in consulta- 
tion with the organizing instructress of the Native Develop- 
ment Department, for whose sympathy and insight we 
cannot be too grateful. 

Prior to the erection of the necessary plant it was found 
necessary to board out the students in neighbouring kraals, 
an arrangement we were glad to terminate as early as 
possible, since we quickly learned the necessity of subjecting 
the students to the rigid discipline which actual residence 
under supervision alone makes possible. It was not long, 
however, before we were able to house the students in their 
own village, which consists of round huts, brick built and 
thatched, arranged round a central square, at one end of 
which is the headmistress’s cottage, the African teacher’s 
quarters, the demonstration room and the communal kitchen. 
At the other end is the communal dining-room. A wild fig 
tree within the square, round which a seat has been built, 
is a picturesque feature and affords a pleasant open-air 
classroom when needed. The whole village is essentially 
African in idea and is intended to be a model of what an 
up-to-date village ought to and could be. There is nothing 
in it which an African could not build for himself, and the 
buildings have, in fact, all been erected by African workmen. 
The huts are whitewashed inside and floored with beaten 
ant-hill. No fixtures other than a row of clothes-hooks are 
putin. The students sleep on the floor and eat African food 
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and live entirely under ideal African conditions as far as 
it is possible to reproduce them. Married women with 
families of small children occupy separate huts, while two 
or three single girls share a hut between them. Husbands of 
married women are always at liberty to visit their families. 

Just outside the village is the cottage hospital, which 
forms the training-ground for the medical side of the work. 
The building consists of a dispensary and out-patient depart- 
ment, male, female and maternity wards, storeroom, kitchen 
and bathroom grouped round a small enclosed quadrangle. 
A small isolation ward is also provided. About ten patients 
can be accommodated at any one time. We do not, how- 
ever, aim at filling the hospital so much as having a sufficiency 
of simple cases of sickness with which to demonstrate 
methods of treatment. Nor do we attempt to deal with 
such cases as require the attention of a doctor, but con- 
centrate rather on those simple ailments which are of the 
commonest occurrence among Africans and can be cured 
by such skill in the healing art as we are able to inculcate 
into the students. In this connexion the discipline only 
possible in a well-run hospital is of the utmost value. In 
this way a scrupulous regard for cleanliness and tidiness are 
taught. Every day one of the women visits the giris’ 
institution near by, attends to minor cases and reports any 
serious ones for removal to hospital. Midwifery is taught 
in actual practice, and courses of lectures are given on 
hygiene and sick nursing. Related to this section instruc- 
tion is given in invalid cookery. 

On the domestic side the cutting out and making of 
garments, washing and ironing, simple cookery and basket- 
making are taught, and the writing of letters and reports 
also receives attention. One afternoon a week is spent at 
a Native kraal, and demonstrations on a variety of subjects 
related to kraal life are given by the students under super- 
vision. The kraal women attend meetings for instruction 
arranged for them at the village and bring their babies to 
a weekly baby clinic. As an illustration of the usefulness 
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of such work, a woman brought a child suffering from snake- 
bite to hospital a short time ago, and on examination it was 
found that the wound had already been attended to success- 
fully. On being asked how she knew the way to attend to 
snake-bites, the woman replied that she had heard it at a 
kraal meeting. At some period during their course the 
students are taken right away into the veld for a month, 
during which period they find ample opportunity for 
practice in heathen kraals. 

The students have found in old English country dances 
an agreeable form of recreation which instantly adapts 
itself to the African mentality. As no progressive kraal is 
now complete without its gramophone, and dance records 
are obtainable at a low figure, there is some hope of these 
dances taking root in an alien soil. The African is intensely 
fond of dancing and finds in these simple folk-dances a means 
of self-expression denied him or her in the monotonous and 
sometimes suggestive dancing of the kraal. Of course there 
are many African dances that one would not wish to 
see done away with, and to these the folk-dancing we 
are teaching is intended to be complementary and not 
substitutionary. 

The students, when they leave at the completion of their 
two years of training, return to their homes, and with these 
as a centre they operate in as wide a circle as they can con- 
veniently enclose and under the superintendence of their 
own missionaries. They keep full records of their work, 
for which they receive a salary paid by the Government. 
This is in the first instance small, but after the first year, 
if they have shown themselves fitted for their work and it 
is seen that they possess the gift of leadership, they can 
advance to higher grades with adequate remuneration. 

It may be asked in what way this course of instruction 
is likely to be of value on the distinctively missionary side, 
and it is here that one sees great possibilities. The value— 
nay, the necessity—for Christian education in Africa has 
been so frequently stressed that it is hardly necessary to 
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reaffirm it, and it follows therefore that if community work 
is to realize its full value it must be imbued with a missionary 
spirit, its activities must have a missionary bias and it must 
not be slow to recognize its opportunities. Throughout the 
country, except for a few isolated instances, there is a 
certain proportion of Christian people, and it is to be 
expected that these would form a nucleus round which to 
develop sound public opinion on the value of making the 
greatest use of any movement directed towards the uplift 
and improvement of existing conditions. Hitherto com- 
paratively little has been done in the direction of affording 
to those who are prepared to receive it instruction in the 
art of life, with the result that, except in the immediate 
vicinity of the mission stations, the mode of life of those 
who have become Christians differs but little from that of 
the heathen people surrounding them. So much stress has 
been placed in the past on sowing the seed that one necessary 
part of the operation has to a considerable extent been over- 
looked, namely, the preliminary preparation of the soil. 
The successful farmer in Rhodesia is, it has been proved, 
he who realizes the value of winter ploughing. Before ever 
a seed is sown the ground must be broken up and fertilized, 
and the size of the harvest, given favourable conditions, is 
proportionate to the thoroughness of this part of the work. 
To carry the simile into the realm of missionary activity, 
it may confidently be stated that the reception of the 
Christian message is likely to be accelerated much more in 
a progressive community than in one where no preliminary 
spade work has been attempted. 

We would not, however, divorce the labour of the com- 
munity worker from that of the missionary by regarding it 
as preliminary and nothing more. Christianity and civiliza- 
tion must go together hand in hand, and the training of the 
community worker in those matters where her work is likely 
to be of value to the missionary enterprise becomes essential. 
This has by no means been lost sight of in the curriculum 
of the course. It is obviously undesirable that in a course 
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such as this, in which the students are drawn from differing 
denominations, any sort of denominational bias should be 
imparted. This must be left to the missionary to perform 
to whatever extent he feels it his duty, but it is the aim of 
us who are responsible to provide him with a trained 
assistant who will be able to undertake such intensive work 
as he in his occasional visits would find impossible. The 
value of a sound training in modern Sunday-school method 
hardly needs to be indicated as one direction in which the 
community worker can assist the missionary, and in this a 
thorough training is given by a qualified member of our 
staff; in addition, training is given which, it is hoped, is 
calculated to equip the students for such work as that done 
by the Bible women of India and other countries. 

The village school also presents a point of contact with 
the children, who can be trained in simple kraal hygiene 
and habits of cleanliness. Active co-operation with the 
teacher will open up many opportunities of social combined 
with missionary service. 

It will thus be seen that every effort is made to provide 
a course that will enable students, at the completion of two 
years, to do a much-needed piece of social service, nor is 
the curriculum limited to such subjects as have been 
mentioned. Its elasticity admits of the inclusion of other 
subjects, as it develops, in accordance with the needs of the 
Native community as they become obvious. We make no 
claim to have arrived at completeness but, bearing constantly 
in mind the needs of the people as they are-made apparent 
to us in the course of our missionary service, we are striving 
to do a piece of work that will in due course have a leavening 
influence upon the whole African population of the Colony. 

The first batch of students has already gone from us, 
and as we learn of the work they are doing we are encouraged 
in our belief that a piece of work well worth doing lies to 
our hands, and we can hope for nothing better than to be 
able to make the best use of a heaven-sent opportunity. 

NEVILLE JONES 
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PROFESSOR OTTO’S THEOLOGY 


Das GEFUHL DES UEBERWELTLICHEN (Sensus Numinis). Von RupoLF 
Orro. Illustriert. RM. 6.50, RM. 7.50 und RM. 9. 

StnDE UND URSCHULD UND ANDERE AUFSATZE zUR THEOLOGIE, Von 
Rupotr Otro. RM, 4.50, RM. 5.50 und RM. 7. Jedes, Miinchen: 
Beck, 1982. 


HESE two volumes of essays are a continuation of Rudolf 

Otto’s larger work, Das Heilige. Some years ago a supplement 

to Das Heilige appeared under the title Aufsdize das Numinose 

betreffend. This supplement increased with every edition, and here 
we have these two volumes as a completed work. 

In a periodical which is read chiefly by missionary workers the 
emphasis may be laid on Das Gefithl des Ueberweltlichen, for in it 
are discussed questions of particular value for interpreting non- 
Christian religions. Siinde und Urschuld also has much to say to 
missionaries. It contains, as the title shows, essays on Christian 
and theological themes. Central ideas such as those of sin and 
guilt, essential questions such as those concerning the events at the 
resurrection of Jesus, the demands of church practice such as the 
sacrament and the liturgy, and apologetic considerations, for instance 
with regard to naturalism, are themes that are handled. Common 
to these essays are the objective starting-point of the well-known 
definition of the Holy and a welcome concentration on essential 
problems, considered not only in the sphere of pale abstraction but 
in close relation to concrete religious life. 

In contrast to this, the first volume deals with themes on religion 
in general and non-Christian religions. To find the right approach 
to the abundance of material which is here offered, the reader may 
be recommended to begin with the closing passage on Feeling 
(pp. 827-83). Rudolf Otto here makes clear what is the meaning 
of this fundamental idea. Schleiermacher first used it to define 
religion (‘a feeling of absolute dependence and contemplation of 
the universe’). Since then the word ‘feeling’ has lived through 


a history that has confused his meaning. Many theologians to-day 
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refuse to use the word at all. But Rudolf Otto restores its original 
meaning and expiains it in such a way that there is to hand in this 
word just the key to his theology and science of religion. Most 
important of all is that the idea is freed from the subjectivism, 
arbitrariness and confusion into connexion with which it is so often 
brought. It can only rightly be understood if it is derived from 
the transitive verb ‘to feel something’ or ‘to realize by feeling.’ 
It always means the apprehension of a reality, i.e. it is always 
directed to something objective. 

It is only at the second stage in the logic of this definition that 
the so-called irrational appears. The object which is apprehended 
through feeling, that is to say, is of such a kind that it defies rational 
definition. It is ‘wholly other,’ and lies beyond the sphere of sense 
experience and logical deduction. 

Similarly, the first essay, ‘ Zinzendorf as the Discoverer of the 
Sensus Numinis,’ shows how essential is the understanding of what 
is at once the mysterious and the objective in the idea of the Holy. 
This fundamental thought has been worked out in the larger work, 
Das Heilige, but perhaps the concise summary in the new volume 
helps to a better understanding of the idea. 

Attention should be drawn to two essays recommended for study, 
especially by missionaries in India. The first deals with ‘ Rising 
and Sinking Numina,’ and shows how the manifestations of nature 
impel to the discovery of the Holy in definite aspects of its character ; 
how this discovery then calls forth an historical process of that first 
perception of the Holy ; and how, in the end, final results so different 
are reached that the connexion between them and their common 
origin are scarcely recognizable. 

Rudolf Otto secures the possibility of bringing order into the 
chaos of intercrossing lines of development, in that he clearly dis- 
tinguishes the sensible apprehension, i.e. the stimulus and precipitate 
of the Holy, and the object. 

The second important essay is called ‘ King Varuna—a God’s 
Development.’ Varuna is the well-known sublime God of the 
Vedas, who rules the world in righteousness. His name has been 
used in connexion with the Greek Ouranos (sky), and he has been 
addressed as the Heaven-God, or as the personification of sky. This 
theory is refuted in this essay. The development of Varuna is 
explained by a primitive experience of the Numinous, particularly 
the awful and fearful. Varuna means literally the ensnarer, 
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the catcher. He is the one who binds. Rudolf Otto then shows 
how the one who has power to bind is also credited with having 
power to loose, to ward off. Thus, by degrees new ideas accumulate 
about the kernel of primitive experience, and finally there emerges 
the sublime Vedic deity. 

Apart from its value for the history of Indian religions, this study 
also contributes to a better recognition of the genuine parallelism 
between religions, including Christianity. 

As illustrations of the text, reproductions are given of pictures 
from the Marburg Religious Art Collection, a collection designed to 
assist the study of the nature of religions and their relations with 


one another, and in particular the work of missions. 


H. Frick 
MarBuURG 





BUDDHA AND CHRIST 
BuppHa uND Curistus: Ein Vergleich zweier grosser Weltreligionen. 


Von Hitxo Wiarpo ScHomeErus, D.Theol. Halle-Saale : Waisen- 
haus. M. 8.50. 1981. 


IS little book by Professor H. W. Schomerus has evidently 

been called forth by a practical need. The author has become 
aware of the attraction that Buddha has for a good many people at the 
present time. He refers to various books that have been published 
in Germany in recent years, evidently in the interest of Buddhist 
propaganda. This fact has given to his study its apologetic character. 
He is aware of the difficulty that faces him, a sincere Christian, 
when he attempts to estimate justly a religion which is set up as a 
rival of Christianity. He is, however, a scholar who has given much 
study to oriental religions, and we may be sure that he approaches 
the subject with every desire to be impartial. 

In the compass of a book of 91 pages it is impossible to deal 
with more than a few of the most outstanding aspects of the religions, 
and that in no detail. In the first part of his study he considers 
the personalities of Buddha and Christ. He rightly concludes, 
however, that we must judge Buddha not by the legends that have 
come down to us about him but by the religion of which he was the 
founder. ‘ He lives in his work.’ ‘ The ultimate significance of any 
man,’ a recent writer has said, ‘is his creativeness in the lives of 
others.’ Jesus, as Dr Schomerus claims, ‘ belongs not only to history 
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but to to-day,’ and the fact that He is ‘the ever-living and ever- 
working One’ is what especially differentiates Him from Buddha, 
impressive as is that figure as he looms up from the distant past, 

Dr Schomerus then proceeds to examine the two religions, first 
as to their metaphysical background, then as to the ultimate goal 
that they present for man’s life, and finally as to the way by which 
that goal is reached. It does not take long for his examination of 
Buddha’s view of the universe to make it plain that there can be 
no evangel here such as Christ brings to man. 

The point at which the two religions are farthest apart from 
each other is probably their relation to God. It is often held that 
in such matters Buddha was agnostic: his sole interest was in man 
and the alleviation of man’s sorrowful lot. That fact no doubt 
commends him to the modern humanist. But Dr Schomerus does 
not agree with this view. ‘ For Buddha,’ he says, ‘ God is so entirely 
a “nothing” that he does not think it worth while to contest His 
existence or to demonstrate His non-existence’ (p. 25). In this 
respect the two religions are, of course, in strong contrast. The 
one is ‘a_-religion for the élite,’ for those who can save themselves ; 
the other, a revelation of God as the deliverer of man. 

Where Buddhism and Christianity came closest together is in the 
place that both give to love. But Dr Schomerus would deny to 
Buddhist metia the quality of altruism : 


Buddhist love may appear in an altruistic guise but it must not follow 
the altruistic aim to its goal. It must not take the form of self-surrender 
for the sake of the loved one (p. 74). 


This agrees with the coldness of all Buddhist ethics. Love is 
reasoned benevolence, At the same time Dr Schomerus himself 
quotes a passage in which Buddha describes love as ‘ glowing radiant 
above all other virtues,’ and compares it to ‘the morning star.’ We 
must not forget that from it proceeded the altruistic ideal of the 
Bodhisattva. 

The contrast of the two religions—the one a religion of overflowing 
life and hope, the other casting its pale gleam upon a region as dead 
as the moon—is brought into sharp relief by Dr Schomerus. Once 
that is made clear little more needs to be said. The book fulfils 
admirably the purpose with which it was written. 

Nico, Macnicou 


EDINBURGH 
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JAINISM IN NORTH INDIA 


Jauvism iy Nortu Inp1a (800 B.c.-a.D. 526). By Curmmanuar J. Suan. 


Foreword by H. Heras, S.J. Illustrated. London: Longmans, 
Green, 42s. 1982. 


HIS is an imposing volume, admirably produced and illustrated, 
the work of a young Jaina scholar who has consulted both the 
ancient sources and the works of modern students of his subject 
with evident diligence and care. Jainism, as Father Heras remarks, 
‘is the most overlooked among the great religions of India.’ That 
is, however, a statement that has become somewhat less true in 
recent years than was the case formerly. This is evidenced by the 
bibliography of 18 pages with which Mr Shah’s book concludes. 
It is no longer possible to sum up Jainism, as Professor Hopkins 
did a generation ago, as teaching that ‘ one should deny God, worship 
man and nourish vermin.’ Greatly increased attention has been 
given of late to this religion. While this has been due in the main 
to the interest aroused by its antiquity, by its relation through the 
centuries to Hinduism and Buddhism and by its extremely rigorous 
discipline, it has been due in part also to the generous support given 
by some of its wealthy adherents to the study of their faith. Thus 
Mr Shah makes acknowledgment of his indebtedness to the trustees 
of a Jaina merchant whose help has made possible the publication 
of so dignified a volume. 

This loyalty of the Jaina laity to their religion is, indeed, one 
of the facts in regard to Jainism which has attracted attention. 
One reason for this that Mr Shah recognizes is ‘the fact of their 
having kept open the doors of the synod of their Church to lay 
representation ’ (p. 77). He considers at the same time that more 
than anything else it is their ‘inflexible conservatism’ that has 
enabled them to weather so many storms, but, he goes on, ‘it is 
doubtful if this conservative nature can any more help the Jaina 
community as it stands now’ (p. 78). 

Mr Shah makes few comments on the religious characteristics of 
the Jaina religion, and devotes himself almost exclusively to a careful 
study of its history in North India from 800 B.c. to a.p. 526. He 
claims that during that period, or at least down to the beginning 
of the Christian era, ‘ Jainism was the most powerful religion in the 
north.’ Thus he holds it to be proved that Chandragupta, the 
Maurya emperor, was a Jaina and indeed that he resigned the 
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imperial throne to become a Jaina ascetic and died by the permitted 
method of religious suicide. He also holds, as others have held, 
that Asoka was, if not actually a Jaina, at least deeply influenced 
by Jaina teaching. The doctrine of ahimsa (or non-injury) is central 
to the Jaina discipline, and the resolution with which it is main- 
tained may well have impressed and influenced Asoka twenty-two 
centuries ago as it has Mahatma Gandhi in our own day. This i» 
the ideal, Mr Shah says, ‘towards which, as Jainas believe, the 
present world is slowly, though imperceptibly, moving.’ Thus in 
this matter at least Jainism looks forward and not back. 


Nico, MAcniIcoL 
EDINBURGH 





THE SACRED KURAL 


Tue Sacrep Kura: or Toe Tami Vepa or Tiruvattuvar. By H. A. 
PopLey. (Heritage of India Series.) Calcutta: Association Press. 
Re.1.4 and Rs.2. London: Oxford University Press. 8s. 1982. 


HE Heritage of India Series, the best monument to Dr 
Farquhar’s memory, is still yielding new books, and it is 
good that western readers should know of the Sacred Kural, the 
finest surviving relic of early Tamil civilization. Mr Popley has 
gathered together the results of many scholars’ researches, given 
us a bibliography not available elsewhere, and supplied notes on 
many passages, all in addition to his main task of providing a transla- 
tion of typical stanzas, in all about one-tenth of the book itself. He 
will most certainly have kindled in many a desire to know more of 
the Kural. The fogs of antiquity, the general ignorance that Tamil 
has an ancient literature, and the extreme conciseness of the polished 
couplets, have hidden this poem from humanity at large. Even 
now, all that Mr Popley can tell us of its date is that it was written 
during the early centuries of our era, at a time of advanced Tamil 
culture and civilization. But the couplets which he has given us 
in an English form will make their own impression. Here is a book 
written in those ancient times and different conditions, still dealing 
with such central things of life that its guidance will seldom lead 
men astray in the twentieth century. Children are still made to 
learn by heart scores of its stanzas ; an anthology for daily practical 
guidance is published under the title 4 Gem for a Day; and the 
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ethical life of a great population has been benefited by it through 
the ages. Often a line recalls the Book of Proverbs ; a whole section 
recalls the Song of Songs; religion, the home, asceticism, duties of 
kings, the body politic, love—the Kural treats of them all. Here 
and there the teaching rises to supreme levels, as on forgiveness : 


Forgive always the ills that others do ; 
But to forget them, that is nobler still. 


In spite of praise of asceticism, there are delightful passages on 
home life, for instance the (in Tamil) much-quoted : 


The flute is sweet, the lute is sweet, say those 
Who have never heard the pretty prattle of their little ones. 


Here and there we suspect Mr Popley of an excess of generosity 
in appreciation to the detriment of discrimination. Had he been 
told that some of the things which he extols were written yesterday 
by an Englishman, his praise might have been modified. In more 
than one reference to teachings of Hinduism (one is at the top of 
page 24) he seems to be wearing rose-coloured spectacles. In a 
second edition notes explanatory of stanzas not given in the text 
might as well be omitted. These are trifles, and over-generosity is a 
good fault. Mr Popley has given us all something really valuable 
in this fresh light on the Kural. 


G. E. PHILuips 
LonDON 





THE MODERN COPTIC CHURCH 


Dre Koptiscue Kirecue In DER Neuzerr. Von R. STROTHMANN. 
Tiibingen: Mohr. M, 9.60 und M. 11.40. 1982, 


HIS scholarly work gives a detailed and careful account of the life 
of the Coptic Church in our times, and goes far to explain the 
anomalies which are so striking to outside observers. Chief among 
these is the breach between the laity and the hierarchy, due to the 
enforced celibacy of the episcopate. As the lesser clergy are married, 
the bishops can only be chosen from the monastic section of the 
Church, which is out of touch with the spirit of modern times and 
naturally opposed to reform. 
Cyril rv (1854-1861) was the foremost reforming Patriarch. His 
greatest efforts were in the sphere of education, the destruction of 
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idolatrous pictures and the restoration of buildings. His successor 
Demetrius 11 followed his example in encouraging education. 

Cyril v (1874-1927), in spite of his good work for education and 
church building, was not an enthusiastic reformer, and the gathering 
ferment of new ideas inevitably led to a crisis. Disruptive forces 
acting upon the Church became serious: such as numerous con- 
versions to Islam as well as to alien churches; the modernizing 
influence of foreign schools and missionary work; the decay of 
monasticism ; and the antiquated system of the administration of 
church property. Accordingly the laity began to organize opposi- 
tion to the monastic priestcraft that dominated the Church. This 
agitation resulted in the constitution of the House of Laymen, 
known as the Meglis Milli, which secured for itself the right to 
participate in the patriarchal election and to co-operate in adminis- 
trative work. It was not long before this body became a dead 
letter, as co-operation with the Patriarch became impracticable. 
Cyril v ignored the assembly completely. 

The Arabi rebellion proved another disruptive force, since the 
intervention of Great Britain excited the cry of ‘ Egypt for the 
Egyptians,’ and Christianity became included in the animosity 
against the West. In Tantah many Copts were massacred. 

In 1891 there arose the ‘Council of Progress,’ which alarmed 
the conservatives, who formed a ‘Council of Orthodoxy ’ in opposi- 
tion. The battle resounded in the press, and on the accession of 
Abbas m1 an election for a third Council was held amidst wild scenes, 
to be declared null and void by the Patriarch. The Council pro- 
ceeded to nominate Bishop Athanasius of Sanabié in place of the 
reactionary Patriarch, who retaliated by again declaring the acts of 
the Council void; and when Athanasius declared himself ready 
to accept the office he was excommunicated and could only enter 
the patriarchate with the help of the police. 

Cyril v was accordingly exiled to his former monastery at 
Baramous at At-Tarrana. He retaliated by placing Cairo under 
an interdict, and most of the bishops retired to their monasteries ; 
marriages were not celebrated and children remained unbaptized. 
The simple church people, however, were in sympathy with their 
Patriarch Cyril and longed for his return, frequenting by preference 
the Orthodox Churches. When Riad Pacha revoked the decree of 
exile in January 1893, the Patriarch’s return was hailed with en- 
thusiasm, and he accepted the repentance of those who have been 
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excommunicated—including eventually Athanasius. The third 
Council came to an end, but was followed by a more moderate 
‘religious committee’ which worked for progress—less in opposition 
to the Patriarch than heretofore, but yet not altogether with him. 

The Fourth Council formed in 1906 remained insignificant, and 
in 1912 the patriarchal authority scored a victory in the ‘ Kitchener 
Pact,’ by which it was made supreme in religious matters, and a 
third of the members of the Council were to be clergy. The victory, 
however, has not healed the breach, which has not ceased to widen, 
and is only concealed by natural veneration for antiquity. 

The reform of religious bodies is, therefore, a difficult matter, 
for to suggest reform is to question their divine authority. In spite 
of the evident disruption of the Coptic Church, the Copts regard 
themselves as a united minority, subject to political grievances, of 
which the chief was the British occupation which seemed to them 
to favour Moslems. New political agitations have since arisen ; 
and although the Wafd is well supported by Copts who are not 
backward in expressing their desire for complete independence, we 
still hear complaints of unfair treatment by the Moslem majority. 

But the Coptic-Church suffers from the pressure of other dis- 
ruptive forces besides the foregoing, including the influence of her 
friends. Dr Strothmann’s study gives an account of the pressure 
exercised by Roman Catholics, Anglicans and Presbyterians, all of 
whom in some degree (he says) attract Copts into their communions, 
so that perhaps eventually the Coptic Church will be no more than 
a matter of interest to the historian and the antiquary. The con- 
troversies arising from the doctrines of the nature of Christ have 
long been dead, and the Church has thus lost its raison d’étre. The 
demand for the observance of Sunday as a day of rest in government 
offices, which has been brought up from time to time, is without 
any effective support. The interest of the laity in the offices of the 
Church is languishing under the pressure of modernism. 

We commend to the reader the specially interesting chapter on 
the ‘ Collapse of the Monophysite Churches.’ The original change 
from the Christian faith to Islam was less a religious question than 
an economic one, as the defeated Christians gradually found that 
there was no other possibility of living in peace with the victors 
than by joining them. 

G. BRACKENBURY 

Carro 
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ROMAN CATHOLIC MISSIONS IN THE FAR EAST 


Di® KATHOLISCHE MISSIONSMETHODE IN CHINA IN NEUESTER ZEIT (1842- 
1912): Geschichtliche Untersuchung iiber Arbeitsweisen, ihre 
Hindernisse und Erfolge. Von JonaNNES BECKMANN. Immensee : 
Missionshaus Bethlehem. Frs.9. 1981. 

Das SCHULWESEN DER JESUITEN IN JAPAN (1551-1614). Von DorotHeus 


Scurtiinc, O.F.M. Minster i. W.: Regensberg Druckerei, 
M.6. 1981. 


ERE are two excellent historical studies by Roman Catholics 

of Roman Catholic missions in the Far East. Both seek 

and achieve impartiality, and both are well documented and based 
upon wide reading in the sources. 

Professor Beckmann deals with Roman Catholic mission methods 
in China from the close of the first Chinese-British war until the 
coming of the Republic. He deals with the lack of a united approach 
of Roman Catholic missions to China and with attempts at greater 
co-ordination ; with the protectorate of various European govern- 
ments—French, German, Italian and Portuguese—over Roman 
Catholic missionaries and Chinese Christians ; with the missionary, 
his knowledge of the language, his adaptation to Chinese customs 
and his methods; with the recruiting, training, status and character 
of the Chinese clergy; with catechists; with women dedicated to 
the service of the Church; with the quality of the Christians ; with 
the various means—prayer, orphanages, asylums for the aged, 
medicine, alms, interference in lawsuits, schools, the press, and 
industrial and other social instruments—used to bring about con- 
version ; and with the training given to and the character of cate- 
chumens. He portrays both the shortcomings and the virtues of 
the various features of Roman Catholicism in the China of the period, 
backing up his generalizations by citations from missionaries and 
ecclesiastical observers. While he employs only printed sources, 
and leans heavily upon a comparatively small number of these, he 
has shown both diligence and discrimination in his selection of 
material. 

Father Schilling has based his study of Jesuit education in Japan 
in the palmy days of the sixteenth and seventeenth-century mission 
not only upon printed material but upon an impressive list of 
unpublished documents, and has covered the subject exhaustively. 
He treats of such topics as the financing of the Jesuit schools in 
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Japan, the reasons why schools were established, the elementary 
schools, the instruction and practice of western medicine and 
especially surgery, particularly in the hospital at Oita in Bungo, 
and the school for catechists and interpreters at Oita. Although 
he amasses a large amount of material he writes clearly and in an 
orderly fashion. He has done his work so well that the subject will 
not need to be covered again. 


K. S. LATOURETTE 
YALE UNIVERSITY 





CHINA TO-DAY 


Tue CAPITAL QUESTION OF CHINA. By LionEL Curtis. Maps. 
London: Macmillan. 10s. 6d. 1982. 


R CURTIS has the right to be listened to when he gives his 
mind to the politics of any particular country. At succes- 
sive stages of his career he has given himself unsparingly to the 
major political problems in South Africa, India, Ireland and else- 
where ; and in recent years he has made it his business to attend the 
conferences of the Institute of Pacific Relations and get to know the 
people worth knowing in China and Japan. Therefore, whether we 
like the conclusions of this book or not, it has to be commended. 
But apart from the unique experience behind it, it has to be 
commended as an eminently readable book. It is not too long, and 
yet it gives an immense amount of information : a model of a book 
for its ease and lucidity of style as also for its observance of propor- 
tion, though here one could wish that in the early part another 
chapter might have been added. There is a prevalent impression 
that the Chinese people made a marvellous cultural advance two 
thousand years ago, but have stuck fast ever since. Mr Curtis 
might have done the service of correcting that false impression, 
seeing that his aim is to instruct and illuminate the public mind. 
However, his job is done so well in the main that we may 
expect the book to sell well. It certainly should succeed in making 
intelligent people in England and America realize that China is not 
utterly remote, but in a real sense only just round the corner. There 
is a considerable touch of the ‘ we’ and ‘they’ about the writing, 
as was inevitable in the circumstances ; but with all his detachment 
Mr Curtis is too good a cosmopolitan to allow any mercy to the old 
39 
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notion of the Chinese as a weird combination of devil and fairy, 
His book will help to show that they are of like passions as ourselves, 
and embroiled in the same play of economic forces. 

The book is divided into two parts, narrative and comment. As 
we get further and further into Part One, we realize increasingly 
that Mr Curtis is dealing with controversial material, and that in 
spite of his matter-of-fact tone he is committing himself to inter- 
pretation. He is conscious of this himself, for he says in the preface 
that ‘ the views taken are contentious.’ From that angle, therefore, 
he is not an infallible guide. At certain points also he is not quite 
accurate as to facts. The legends make the discovery of silk as early 
as 2600 B.c., but no modern scholar can accept anything like so 
early adate. In fact, the discovery of the Shang Dynasty divining- 
bones and tortoise-shells has compelled historians to make the 
outstanding beginnings of Chinese civilization much later than 
possibly Mr Curtis realizes. Then again, good as is his account of 
the Taiping Rebellion, he yet fails to set forth the real moral and 
religious force which inspired that movement. Nor does he in the 
next chapter show as explicitly as the fact deserves that it was the 
Treaty in 1858, with its indemnities and arrangements for their 
collection, which turned England from being a neutral into an 
active supporter of the Manchu Dynasty. Finally, to conclude 
this random selection of examples, it is surely necessary to add on 
page 234 that Captain Nakamura was travelling incognito. 

With regard to Part Two, two statements of Mr Curtis’ should 
be quoted. One is: 


The officials to whom the conduct of our (British) policy has long 
been entrusted . . . saw clearly enough that in this century the gunboat 
policy of the last generation was certain to defeat its own objects, and 
must be discarded (p. 249). 


The other occurs near the end of Part One : 
Unless a foreign Power is prepared to govern the country itself, the 


only policy which offers any hope of stable conditions is to strengthen 
the native government, and not to weaken it (p. 284). 


The two statements are admirable and show their author’s mind at 
its best. China can only be governed by Chinese. But from the 
angle of both Christian and realistic statesmanship I want to add 
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that we must go further. The only way to strengthen the govern- 
ment of the Chinese people is to strengthen it for their sakes, and 
not for anything which we may hope to get out of our services. You 
have to have clean hands, if you are not to make mistakes at crucial 
points. And this brings me to Mr Curtis’ great point, that 


the best service we can do China is to stick courteously and patiently 
but persistently to the principle of exactitude in word and deed which 
lies at the root of all that is best in our own institutions. 


Granted : but we cannot hope to reap the fruits of such persistence 
until we understand that this exactitude is not so much a Christian 
virtue as an Anglo-Saxon proclivity. The Chinese doubtless are too 
sensitive to the dangers involved in this way of speaking and acting. 
But the only effective solution is through the Christian way, truth- 
speaking and truth-dealing in the spirit of love. 

I think Mr Curtis is not quite fair in his criticism of the Boxer 
Indemnity settlement. He does not do justice to the immense 
initial difficulties under which the scheme was bound to suffer. On 
the one hand, there was the Executive Yuan and the various Ministries 
at Nanking; and on the other, two bodies for them to deal with, 
namely, the Board of Trustees in China and the China Government 
Purchasing Commission in London. However, there is good ground 
for the position that the Trustees have now successfully straightened 
out these difficulties. Interest on the capital expenditure has already 
begun to come in, and may be expected to continue. 

In conclusion, two kinds of the critically minded will have their 
say over this book. One will contest that the only practical advice 
given is that England must give of its best for the diplomatic and 
consular services and that the British Legation should be moved to 
Nanking. To sum up the practical value of the book on this 
score alone seems to me captious criticism. The other kind of 
critic will remark on the scanty reference to mission work and its 
effect in China. Doubtless it is disappointing not to learn more of 
what Mr Curtis thinks on missionary matters. But what he does 
say is very instructive, and I would like to urge that China missionaries 
will find The Capital Question of China an extremely useful stimulant 
to their own thinking on their problems. 

E. R. Hucues 
LonDON 
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A CHURCH IN FRENCH CAMEROONS 


La VIE D’UNE EGLIsE au CaMEROUN: Epreuves et Victoires. Par 
PrerRE Msocx. Traduit et annoté par P. GaLuanp. Paris: 
Société des Missions Evangéliques. Frs. 4. 1981. 


N the northern Cameroons there is a village of the Bakwa 

people called Moya. The Bakwa are the most backward of 

the Batongtu tribes. Moya is one of their lesser villages, having 

a population of about six hundred men. It is a mountain village 
in a forest. 

In 1922 a certain chief of the Batongtu had the ambition to 
attach to himself a catechist of the French Protestant mission as a 
secretary—he had been disillusioned by a series of secretarial thieves 
and robbers. Other chiefs followed his lead, and one Pierre Mbock 
was established in Moya as secretary to the local chief Mombwé. 
Mombwé knew that he wanted a secretary to read and to answer 
his letters; he asked for a catechist. Little did he know what, in 
his function as catechist, his secretary was bringing to his village. 
From 1922 until 1929 there was to rage in that obscure settlement 
one of those holy wars which have been throughout primitive Africa 
the initial phase in the establishment of the Tribe of God among 
the Africans. It is a precious contribution to the history of the 
African that there is a record of this episode ; few indeed of such 
records exist at first hand. 

The original is in the Duala language; it has been translated 
into French by M. Galland. It is an excellent little book. It falls 
into two parts : an account of the habits and customs of the Batongtu, 
and an account of the early days of the evangelization of the village 
of Moya. The first part is brief but the material is rich ; of particular 
interest for the student of African mutual aid societies. Interesting 
too in an account of the ichindas, a group of men attached to and 
identified with the chief. 

With chapter four the narrative begins. It is a dramatic account 
of the growth, under a courageous man, of the Christian faith among 
the subjects of the outraged chief Mombwé. Steadily the number 
of believers is augmented, and ingeniously, for years, the chief 
combats by all the customary cruelties, subtleties and enterprise 
this amazing and indestructible novelty. The story is furnished 
with the classic equipment of characters and events. There is the 
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initial group of heroic children who withstand spears and torture. 
There is a love story. There is the growing group of those who are 
starved, imprisoned, harried and threatened with death, by the 
indefatigable Mombwé and his group of tchindas. There is a woman 
who dies and from the dead returns to warn her chief of the power 
of God. There are diverting incidents—as when the secretary- 
catechist must write to the chief of a neighbouring village that he 
is to send a specialty of his, a strong magic against the things of 
God, for the use of Mombwé. But neither this nor any other thing 
is able to separate the Christians of Moya from their allegiance ; 
and the end of the struggle is peace. 

A record of such victorious fortitude is surely material of which 
those who study to know the African must take account. For God 
is binding into the bundle of life with His children everywhere 
the villagers of Moya and of countless villages in Africa. Many 
thanks are due to Pierre Mbock, who has so clearly and dramatically 
celebrated the endurance of the Christians of Moya. 

JEAN KENYON MACKENZIE 

New YorK 





LAYMEN AND MISSIONS 


LIBERATING THE Lay Forces oF CurisTIANITy. By Joun R. Morr. 
New York: Macmillan. $2.00. London: Student Christian 
Movement. 2s. 6d. and 4s. 1982. 


‘TF\HE most vital and fruitful periods in the history of the 
Christian Church have been those in which laymen have 
most vividly realized and most earnestly sought to discharge their 
responsibility to propagate the Christian faith’ ; in our day ‘ incom- 
parably the greatest and most important work in the world—the 
extension of the reign of Christ—languishes and, in parts of the 
world, confronts grave peril and possible disaster,’ unless and until 
we can awaken ‘the laymen of all the Churches to a realization of 
their latent energies and their pressing responsibility and the relating 
of that boundless power to the programme of the Living Christ.’ 
This is the thesis, with practical suggestions for stirring this 
power into renewed activity, which Dr John R. Mott presented in 
April of last year in a special course of lectures on the Ayer Founda- 
tion at the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School in the United States, 
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and which has now appeared in book form. Dr Mott’s personality 
and enthusiasm, his deep convictions conveyed through the force- 
fulness of his argument, and his long and close identification as 
leader with the outstanding lay Christian movements of the present 
day are sure guarantees of an inspiring treatment of his chosen 
subject. His historical survey of the part that laymen have had in 
building up the Kingdom of God since the time of the Apostles is 
world wide in its range, embracing all countries and including the 
recent evangelistic movements in Japan and China; he deals fully 
with the problems of the modern world and the influences that are 
to-day obstructing a larger participation of laymen in the life and 
work of the Church; and he concludes with a series of practical 
suggestions, ‘ based on personal experience and observation,’ by 
which laymen may be interested, enlisted and united in carrying 
out the programme of Christ, not necessarily in nation-wide or world- 
wide movements, but even in small communities, in town or country 
parish, or in ‘small groups of kindred spirits with an unselfish or 
service objective.’ 

Among the suggestions offered is that of concentrating on reach- 
ing the younger men and boys, especially those between the ages of 
twelve and twenty-one years; because, apart from other reasons, 
‘it is evident that the unprecedented demand of the situation con- 
fronting the Christian Church at home and abroad calls for nothing 
less than an uprising of youth the like of which the world has never 
witnessed. There is also an element of peculiar urgency about this 
business of winning the youth,’ which leaders must recognize. 

Not less striking is Dr Mott’s advocacy of the necessity for 
training Christian workers, both lay and clerical, in what is tanta- 
mount to the science of discovering, enlisting and developing laymen. 
Just as there has recently been evolved a science of relating the 
money power to Christian and other constructive undertakings, so 
* we are still only in the beginning of mastering the facts, principles, 
processes and methods involved in the utilization of potential and 
yet relatively latent lay forces of the Churches; the kinds of lay 
talent and experience needed, the most important and hopeful 
sources of supply, the most fruitful ways of prospecting and discover- 
ing potential lay workers, ways of establishing most favourable 
contacts, means of liberating the hidden powers, the diagnosis and 
treatment of diseases of the will, provision of outlets for the expression 
of one’s religious emotions and convictions, the secret of a sense of 
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mission, the most effective methods of training, the forfeiture of 
leadership.’ 

For the rest, the solution of this problem of calling out the latent 
lay forces depends partly on the quality of the leadership given, 
partly on securing the assistance of some of the outstanding laymen 
of the community at the outset, and partly on the nature of the 
plans laid down, which should not only be challenging, but should 
place definite responsibility on definite men, thus relating individual 
men and groups to specific tasks. 

Altogether a valuable contribution from an expert to the question 
of church support. 


W. E. Laxon Sweet 
LONDON 





STEWARDSHIP 


CurisTIAN STEWARDSHIP: Being the Report of the Commission of the 
Church Assembly on the Principles of Christian Giving. 1s. 
Missionary Finance: Being the Report of the Missionary Finance 

Commission set up by the Missionary Council of the Church 
Assembly. 1s. 
CuurcH Finance: At Home and Overseas. By the Ven. Gzorce H. 
CameRON. Foreword by the Rt Rev. the Lorp BisHop or 
St ALspans, D.D. Is. 6d. 
London: Church House, Westminster. 19382. 


SE three publications, slight and pamphlet-like in appear- 

ance, are of first-class importance. The first and second are 

the reports of commissions, while Archdeacon Cameron’s pamphlet 

is a timely interpretation of the subject in the light of the experi- 
ence of an overseas diocese. 

The two reports are significant of a new age in church finance. 
They are based on a conviction that for the more effective witness 
of the Church at home and abroad, radical reconsideration requires 
to be given to the efficient raising, wise spending and economic 
administration of funds. This is probably true of other Churches 
than the Church of England. The transition from old to new con- 
ceptions of finance is indicated by the archaic wording of the decision 
of the Church Assembly to appoint a Committee to enquire ‘ into 
the mode in which the principles and practice of Christian almsgiving 
may be best expounded in this generation.’ The Committee at once 
used a more modern word than ‘ almsgiving,’ thus setting the dis- 
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cussion where the Archbishop of Canterbury had placed it, as ‘ an 
apprehension of the meaning of the Holy Gospel of God,’ and in that 
spirit they have produced a most useful report, bringing out quite 
clearly that all possessions are God-given, to be used by His servants 
as stewards, 

The Committee have no narrow conception of stewardship. They 
describe it as an expression of life, and they mean not only giving 
of money but of time and talent, and toil and skill of body and mind. 
They emphasize that we do not ‘give’: we are stewards of the 
grace of God. The Committee draw attention to the growing sense 
of corporate responsibility in the world. This is the link between 
their report and that of the Missionary Finance Commission, which 
sets forth the need of larger resources for the work of the Church 
overseas, discusses with refreshing frankness and wisdom the obvious 
disadvantage that lies in the large number of organizations concerned, 
and makes several useful suggestions as to how the Missionary 
Council can co-operate more closely with the societies. 

These reports deserve the closest consideration by all who are 
interested in church finance. 


K. MAacLENNAN 
LONDON 





J. W. HOYLAND 


Joun Wiii14M Hoy.anp oF KincsMeap. By H. G. Woop. Illustrated. 
London: S.P.C.K. 7s. 6d. 1981. 


HE life of this ‘ singularly good man’ covers the years 1855 to 
1927, and this biography by the present Director of Studies 

at Woodbrooke is an important contribution to the study of recent 
changes in the Christian missionary outlook. J. W. Hoyland, 
the large-limbed and large-hearted Quaker business man, was fifty 
years old when he was appointed Superintendent of the new mis- 
sionary training home which soon became Kingsmead, at Selly Oak, 
Birmingham, and he played a decisive part in many of the important 
developments in training method that have characterized the present 
century. He combined imagination and prudence, vision and 
patience, courage and humility, and while unswervingly progressive 
had the gift of inspiring confidence. His was the wisdom of faith. 
Largely to him is due the success of the remarkable experiment in 
co-operation at Selly Oak, which now draws together 250 students 
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of all races and Churches every year in preparation for social and 
religious service. 

He was, as Mr Wood says, ‘ by nature and grace a co-operative 
genius.’ The Kingsmead motto, Varietas et Concordia, is abundantly 
justified in the fellowship of the eight colleges at present constituting 
this miniature university. That the thing works so well, and seems 
so utterly right and natural, is owing under God to the genius of 
the late head of Kingsmead. His mind is revealed in his letters—and 
his heart too. 


Gather Friends and others from all missions in, and live and work 
together on a basis of free fellowship. Discoveries will follow. . . . While 
the missionary societies and Churches on the one hand are passing resolu- 
tions on union, and framing union schemes, an act of union can take 
place in which men and women from all missions can live together and 
work together for a year or more, and actually accomplish in the small 
what organized Churches and missions are attempting in the large. 


Christian workers at home, as well as those abroad, will find sound 
advice in these letters. For example : 


If you could have two or three Englishwomen and, in training, a few 
Indian women of the right sort, so that every house in the town was 


visited, and the real needs spoken to personally ; Christ applied to the - 


sores and the hopelessness ; in ten years you would have people coming 
to hear the proclamation of the truth. 


Deeply interesting too are the chapters which deal with the war 
years. The following is from a letter written in 1915: 


It is not easy to see quite what has happened, but something has 
taken place which is bringing a world of sympathy around those who are 
led to work abroad. The missionary was not held up as one who is 
making more sacrifice than others. All such ideas have for ever gone 
for this generation when we see the sacrifice men are making at the front. 
There was no silly talk about sacrifice, but rather a warm recognition of 
the privilege which is theirs who can see clearly where they can do work 
for the Kingdom whether at home or abroad. 


This is a book to read, not only for help in meeting the problems 
and challenges which confront the Church to-day at home and 
abroad, but also for the joy of coming under the spell of a great soul. 
It is a real enrichment to get to know this splendid son and husband 
and father and father-in-God. 


J. R. Coates 
SeLty Oak, BrrMINGHAM 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


Twenty Years of the Chinese Republic: Two Decades of Progress. 
By Harold Archer Van Dorn, Ph.D. (New York: Knopf. $8.50. 
1982.) The sub-title indicates the general attitude of this interesting 
book. In striking contrast with a number of recent authors de- 
scribing current conditions in China, Professor Van Dorn is opti- 
mistic, and in spite of the difficulties and problems—which he clearly 
faces—believes that the Chinese have made progress in the past 
twenty years. He writes out of experience gained both from 
residence in China, where he was a teacher for a time, and from later 
travel and extensive reading made possible by a fellowship. Not 
quite a third of the volume is taken up with political events. There 
are fairly long chapters on education and religion, and briefer chapters 
on social and economic changes. Professor Van Dorn is sympathetic 
with Christian missions and writes most appreciatively of them and 
their results. The book is not without minor mistakes, but it is 
readable, conscientiously written and an informing introduction to 
present-day China, K. 8. L. 


The Course of Christian Missions : A History and an Interpretation, 
By William Owen Carver. (New York: Revell. $3.00. 1982.) 
Professor Carver, whose years of faithful teaching at one of the 
largest and most influential theological seminaries in the United 
States have been an inspiration to the many men who have been 
under his instruction, has here gathered some of the fruits of his 
reading and lecturing on the history of Christian missions. The 
book is obviously designed primarily as a text-book, and as such it 
should prove useful. Approximately two-thirds of the volume is 
devoted to the history of Protestant missions, and most of that 
space to the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Professor Carver 
writes from the standpoint of a conservative evangelical. Roman 
Catholics will doubtless feel that he has covered their missions 
entirely too briefly and with insufficient appreciation of their results. 
The story of Protestant missions, and especially of those of the 
recent period, has been simply and comprehensively narrated, and 
the volume concludes with a brief selected bibliography which would 
be an excellent basis for a missionary library either for a college or a 
theological seminary. K. Ss. L. 
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EDITORS’ NOTES 


TueE article by the Bishop or DoRNAKAL was written in view of the 
widespread interest which is being taken in the caste movement 
towards Christianity in the Telugu country. Dr Azariah has been 
closely connected with this movement from the beginning. 





The only bright feature in the strife between China and Japan 
has been the part played by Christians of both countries. The 
Rev. E. R. Huaues, of the London Missionary Society in Shanghai, 
was intimately associated with all the Christian leaders. 





The Rev. G. E. Pxtiurps, formerly a missionary in India, now 
writes, as a Secretary of the London Missionary Society in London, 
a message calculated to hearten any who are anxious about the 
financial situation in relation to missions. 





Like other great religious systems in the present day, Islam has 
its liberal and orthodox parties. Professor ArTHUR JEFFERY, of 
the School of Oriental Studies in Cairo, has watched closely for some 
years the attitude of orthodox Islam towards the pioneers in liberal 
thought. 





Mr A. Victor Murray, Lecturer in Education at the Selly Oak 
Colleges, Birmingham, spent three months early this year in Southern 
Nigeria, at the request of the missions working in the area, to discuss 
with them their educational work and aims. The policy outlined in 
his article was the outcome of his visit. 





Professor KENNETH Scott LaTouRETTE, Ph.D., of Yale Uni- 
versity, presented the paper which appears in this issue to the 
Committee of the International Missionary Council at Herrnhut. 
That Committee has recommended the formation of a small inter- 
national Research Group, under Professor Latourette’s chairmanship, 
to collect information as to what studies of subjects related to the 
missionary movement are now being undertaken, and to give counsel 
regarding projected studies of such subjects where it is desired. 
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Professor Raout ALLIER, A.Ph., D.D., is Dean of the free 
Faculty of Protestant Theology in the University of Paris, and Vice- 
President of the Committee of the Société des Missions Evangéliques 
de Paris. The article printed here is a translation of a lecture given 
last February as one of a series organized by the Musée Social. 





The Rev. NEVILLE JonEs is a missionary of the London Missionary 
Society in Southern Rhodesia, and Principal of the Native Girls’ 
Institution at Hope Fountain, the work of which he describes. 





Writers of book reviews are: Professor Heinrich Frick, D.Theol., 
Dr Phil., of Marburg University; the Rev. Nicol Macnicol, D.Litt., 
D.D., who has recently been appointed to the Wilde Lectureship at 
Oxford for 1988-36; the Rev. G. E. Phillips, who also contributes 
an article; Mr G. Brackenbury, a government school teacher in 
Cairo; Professor K. S. Latourette, Ph.D., who also contributes an 
article; the Rev. E. R. Hughes, who also contributes an article ; 
Miss Jean K. Mackenzie, a former American Presbyterian Missionary 
in West Africa ; Mr W. E. Laxon Sweet, an Assistant Home Secretary 
of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel; Mr Kenneth 
Maclennan, Secretary of the Conference of Missionary Societies in 
Great Britain and Ireland; and the Rev. J. R. Coates, who is on 
the central staff of the Selly Oak Colleges, Birmingham. 





THE TEN YEARS’ SURVEY 


In response to a wide demand the Survey which appeared in our 
issues for January, April and July of this year has been reprinted in 
book form. It can be obtained in England from 2 Eaton Gate, 
London, S.W.1, from Messrs. Milford or through any bookseller; in 
America from 419 Fourth Avenue, New York City. Price 2s. 6d. 
or $1.00, postage extra. 





QUARTERLY NOTES 


The Committee of the International Missionary Council at 
Herrnhut, for reasons of economy, regretfully decided to suspend 
temporarily the publication of Quarterly Notes, from January 1933. 
The present issue may therefore be the last, for a time. Publication 
will be resumed as soon as financial conditions permit. 














INTERNATIONAL 
MISSIONARY BIBLIOGRAPHY 


In the preparation of the bibliography the Editors have the advantage of 
the co-operation of M. le Pasteur Allégret (Paris), Rev. E. Folke (Drottning- 
holm), Miss Hollis W. Hering (New York), Professor Arthur Jeffery 
(American University, Cairo), Rev. N. Macnicol, D.Litt., D.D. (Edinburgh), 
Rev. O. B. Meyer (Oslo), Professor H. M. van Nes, D.D. (Leiden), Rev. 
Frank Rawlinson, D.D. (Shanghai), Professor Kenneth Saunders, Litt.D. 
(Eastbourne), Rev. A. Malmstrém (Copenhagen), Professor Dr M. Schlunk 
(Tiibingen), Missionsdirektor M. Tarkkanen (Helsingfors), Rev. S. H. 
Wainright, D.D. (Tokyo), Canon A. Lukyn Williams, D.D. (Cambridge). 

While the bibliography is concerned primarily with missionary litera- 
ture, published matter on other subjects closely related to the progress of 
Christianity is included when it is of exceptional value. 

For reasons of economy magazine articles are omitted ; but the Editors 
are keeping an index and invite enquiries. 

Annotations in the bibliography do not preclude a subsequent review. 


HEADINGS OF THE BIBLIOGRAPHY 


PAGs 
I. History i + 597 V. Works OF REFERENCE xs . 600 
II. Miss1onaRy BioGRAPHY 597| VIII. Misstonary METHODS 3 . 600 
III. Tat SENDING COUNTRIES 598; IX. THe Youncer CHURCHES . . 601 
IV. THe Lanps OF THE YOUNGER XI. CHRISTIANITY AND THE NOoON- 
CHURCHES 2 ‘ - 598 CHRISTIAN RELIGIONS . . 601 
} 598; ~~. 5985 South: East Ae 598; Primitive, 601; Religions of Chine, 6or; 
aia,” 598 ; , 599; Near East and ligions of India, 601; Buddhism, 6or; iaxe, 
North , Africa “General, 599; West ° " 
Ain, S003 +g dnd Cental Africa, rica, 599; South 601; Judaism, 6or ; ’ General, 602. 
Wet $293 09; The Paci, ; XII. Soctat anpD PotitTicat REtAa- 
Gonaat tun en ciaitian aaa TIONS OF MISSIONS ‘ - 602 
1. History History of Missionary Societies 


THE WorRLD-WIDE CHRISTIAN MISSION, 1922- Det DANSKE MISSIONSSELSKAB. Niels Bund- 
1932: ASurvey. 284pp. London: 2Eaton| gaard. Illus. Bae pp- sie ag Danske 
Gate, S.W.1; and Oxtord University Press.| Missionsselska 1.5 1932. 233. 
2s. 6d. New York: 419 Fourth Avenue.|GgscHICHTE DER DEUTSCHEN ORIENTMISSION. 


$1. 1932. 231. Richard Schafer. 1 Bild. 1248S. Potsdam: 
The Ten Years’ Survey reprinted from the ay goemernyry ¢ M. 2.50. 1932. 234. 
e © 


issues of the Review for January, April and A chronicle of ietlens of Dr Lepsius with 
July, 1932. the Mission. 

ba gg FOR Curist. A. M. Chi .|See also 248 (Baptists in China) ; 283 (Moravian 

London : Edinburgh House ess Medical Missions). 
pea io Societies. 28. 1932. 232. 
Pioneer oviaigdions in the first Christian il. Missionary Biography 
century and to-day, illustrated chiefly from|WHAT I Owe To Curist. C. F. Andrews. 
Madagascar. 311 pp. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 
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5s. New York: Abingdon Press. $1.50. 
1932. 235. 
review is in preparation. 

Joun Txoms Guticxk: Evolutionist and 
Missionary. Addison Gulick. xvi+556 pp. 
Chicago : University Press. $4. 1932. 2. 

A graphic and well-illustrated study of a 
pioneer in thought as well as work. 

Ramon Lut. P. G. Bridge. (The Bhaktas 
of the World, No. 4.) 107 pp. Madras: 


Christian Literature iety. 12 as. and 
Re. 1.2. 1932. 237. 
A short biograph » followed by a number of 


Lull’s thoughts an 
by quotations from his 


See also 238 (Kagawa). 
tl. The Sending Countries 


See 234 (Orient Mission); 264-5 (American 
Indians) ; 278 (Foreign Missions Conference). 


iV. The Lands of the Younger 


d’ sayings, illustrated freely 
writings. 


Ohurches 
Japan 
Kacawa. William Axling. Illus. 212 pp. 
New York: Harper. $2. London: Student 
Christian Movement. 6s. 1932. 238. 
A review is in preparation. 
am = — —/. enat. -Setetene 
uruya. Translat hizu Hasegawa. 
118 pp. Tokyo: Christian Literature 
Society. Y.1. 1932. 23 


The book is by the Christian Chief Justice of 
the Osaka juvenile court and shows his method 
of administering this modern institution. 

See also 236 i T. Bek ; 241-2 (Man- 
churia) ; 276 (Year 
China 
Tue Crvit CoDE OF THE REPUBLIC OF CHINA. 
Hsia Ching-lin, J. L. E. Chow, Liu Chieh, 
Chang Yu-kon (translators). 240. 

Shows how modern juridical science is being 
worked into the civil code, together with some 
older customary laws. 

= MUKDEN WN Pealingtes a * Aims in 

anchuria. J. m. us. 273 
BP. Tokyo: zenCo. Y.3. London: 

idston. Luzac. Kegan Paul. 7s. 6d. 


_ 
of events from Suapaitee 1931 to the 
BI poe at a Has a Japanese bias. 
Tue Far East: Nationalist, Militarist, Com- 
munist, or Christian. Stanley Hi 30 pp. 
New York: Foreign Missions Conference. 


to cents. 1932. 242. 
Partisan on the side of China. A handy 
pamphlet. 


Cutna’s own Critics: A Selection of Essays. 
Hu Shih and Liu Yu-tang. 188 
Shanghai: China United Press. Mex. 
1931. 243. 
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As IT Looks To YounG Curna. Edited 
William Hung. End-paper maps. Bi 
ew York: Frien 


raph viii+181 pp. 
shy > Brees. 60 cents and $1. 1932. 2 
Tr caeiion of papers by Chinese Christian 
widen on the family, the school, vocation, the 
nation, the world, the Church. 


BUSINESS AND POLITICS IN THE Far East, 
Edith E. Ware, Ph.D. x+250 pp. 
Haven: Yale University Press for the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace), 
$3. 1932. 245. 

An investigation into certain phases of the 
effects of the abolition of extra-territoriality, 
aiming at giving an intelligent and objective 
approach to the present complex problems of 
international relationships in the Orient. 


Cuina To-pay: Economic. B. Condliffe, 
vi+214 pp. Boston: Worl Peace Founda- 
tion. 75 cents and $2.50. 1932. 246. 

A clear analysis of current conditions and of 
such formidable problems as population, im- 
provement of agriculture, urban industry and 
the possibilities of successful industrialization. 

Economic RIVALRIES INCHINA. Grover Clark. 
132 pp. New Haven: Yale University 
Teese (for the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace). $2. London: Oxford 
University Press. 118. 6d. 1932. 247. 

An analysis of the situation since China has 
become economically self-conscious The rivalries 
lie both within China and in foreign trade. 


OuT OF THE STORM IN CHINA. William B. 
Lipphard. 201 pp. Philadelphia: Judson 
Press. $1.50. 1932. 2 


A review of recent *. in Baptist 
mission fields. 
ar Te also By (Evangelistic Policy); 288 
us 
South-Eaet Asia 
(French Indo-China, Siam, Malaya, 
Netherlands East Indies) 


Au Pays DES SUPERSTITIONS ET DES RITES: 


Chez les Mois et les Chams. Commandant 
Baudesson. Illus. 276 pp. Paris: Plon. 
Frs. 20. 1932. 249. 


ZENDING EN VOLKSLEVEN IN NEDERLANDS- 
Inpié. H. Th. Fischer. 205 pp. Zwolle: 
Tjeenk Willink. £3. 1932. 250. 

Curist In New Guinea: Former Cannibals 
become Evangelists by the Marvellous Grace 


of God. Joh. Flierl, D.D. Illus. Map. 
208 pp. New Guinea Haus, Tanunda, 
Australia: Author. 2s. 6d. (Aust.); 7 

cents. 1932. 251. 


Translation of Wunder der gittlichen Gnade, 
published in 1932. 


See also 282 (N. Adriani). 


India, Burma and Ceylon 


THE JESUITS AND THE GREAT Mocut. Sir 
Maps. 


Edward Maclagan. Iilus. xxi+ 
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434 pp. London: Burns Oates & Wash- 
bourne. 178. 6d. 1932. 252. 
A review is in preparation. 

Tur CasTE SYSTEM OF NORTHERN INDIA : 
With Special Reference to the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh. E. A. H. 
Blunt. ix+374 pp. London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 158. 1932. 253. 

A review is in preparation. 

PurpAH: The Status of Indian Women. 
Freda Hauswirth (Mrs Sarangadhar Das). 
299 pp. London: Kegan Paul. tos. 6d. 
1932. 254. 

ays most of the blame for the backward 
condition of Indian women to the charge of Manu 
and the Brahman priests, some to that of the 
Moslem invaders. Shows how women are 
throwing off disabilities to-day and taking their 
right place. 

Tue PRESENT DEADLOCK IN INDIA. R. M. 
Gray. 15 pp. London: Student Christian 
Movement. 2d. 1932. 2544. 

An appeal for mutual understanding between 
Government and Congress. 

See also 235 (C. F. Andrews); 277 (Sat Tal 
Ashram); 284 (Christian edical Associa- 
tion); 289, 293 (India and Christianity) ; 
290 (Hindu Philosophy); 297 (Ritual and 
Belief) ; 292 (Gita); 294 (Buddha) ; 302-3 
(Religion). 

Central Asia 

See 294 (Buddha). 


The Near East and North Africa 
NATIONALISM AND IMPERIALISM IN THE HITHER 
East. Hans Kohn. Maps. viii+339 pp. 
London: Routledge. 15s. 1932. 255. 
A review is in preparation. 
Le PELERINAGE DE LA MeEcgue. Docteur 


Duguet. Préface de Justin Godard. 340 
pp. Paris: Editions Rieder. Frs. 30. 
1932. 256. 


BERBERES ET Noirs. D.-P. Barrows. Traduc- 
tion frangaise de l’Abbé Langlard. Préface 
de M. A. Tardieu. Maps. 267 pp. Paris: 
Société d’Editions Géographiques maritimes 
etcoloniales. Frs.18. 1931. 257. 

See also 237 (Ramon Lull) ; 280 (Education in 
Egypt) ; 295-6 (Islam). 

Africa 
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Redier (Librairie de la Revue Frangaise). 
Frs. 30. 1931. 259. 

Forms part of the collection, Toutes nos 
Colonies. 
See also 257 (French W. Africa) ; 304 (Native 
Policy). 


facet and Centrai Africa 
(from the Zambezi to the Juba rivers) 


Diz STAMMESLEHREN DER DscHaGGA. 1. Bd. 
Bruno Gutmann. xvi+670 S. Miinchen: 
Beck. RM. 36. 1932. 260. 

A review is in preparation. 

HUNGER AND WoRK IN A SAVAGE TRIBE. 
Audrey I. Richards, Ph.D. Pref. by B. 
Malinowski. xvi+238pp. London: Rout- 
ledge. 10s. 6d. 1932. 262. 

A review is in preparation. 

NOTES ON THE HISTORY OF THE TUMBUKA- 
KAMANGA PEOPLES IN THE NORTHERN 
PROVINCE OF NYASALAND. T. Cullen Young. 
Map. 192 pp. London: Religious Tract 
Society. 6s. 1932. 262. 

This ‘tentative reconstruction of history in 
Northern Nyasaland and the adjoining areas in 
Northern Rhodesia’ first appeared as a section 
of Notes on the Speech and History of the Tumbuka- 
Henga Peoples. It is here amended and enlarged. 

See also 282 (Medicine) ; 287 (Gospel and 
African). 

South Africa 
(south of the Cunene and Zambezi rivers) 


Tue Ama-Xosa: Life and Customs. J. H. 
Soga. Plates. Map. 448 PP. London : 
Kegan Paul. 21s. 1932. 263. 

ZuLU EVANGELIETS LANDVINDING. 120 pp. 
Stavanger: Norwegian Missionary Society. 
Kr. 1.75. 1932. 263a. 

An account of missionary work in Zululand, by 
some Norwegian missionaries. 


See also 235 (C. F. Andrews). 
Madagascar 
See 232 (Evangelism). 
America and the West indies 


INDIAN AMERICANS. Winifred Hulbert. 161 
pp. New York: Friendship Press. §1. 





(General) 

DavuGHTERS oF ArFrica. G. A. Gollock. 
Illus. Map. xix+175pp. London: Long- 
Mans. 2s. 6d. and 3s. 6d. 1932. 258. 

A companion to Sons of Africa. True tales of 
African women and girls, for young Africans. 


West Africa 
(from the Senegal to the Cunene, including the 
West and Central Sudan) 
L’HoMME CONTRE LA Forft: Le Gabon. 
Francois Valdi. Illus. 160 pp. Paris: 


1932. 264. 

Written under the conviction that it is essential 
to learn the trend of thought among the younger 
Indians—their desires, ambitions and purposes— 
= their efforts to become sharers in American 

le. 

FacING THE FuTuURE IN INDIAN MISSIONS. 
Part I: A Social Outlook on Indian Missions. 
Lewis Meriam. Part II: The Church and 
the Indian. e W. Hinman. xvi+224 
pp. New York: Council of Women for 

ome Missions; and Missionary Education 





Movement. $1. 1932. 265. 
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A picture of the present-day Indian, as seen 
by a government sociologist and an experienced 
missionary. The two parts are independent. 


Tue CominGc oF SoutH America. Henry K. 


Norton. at New York: Day. $3.50. 
1932. 
2 study of the t political and economic 


developments of the leading American countries, 
made on the basis of wide travel and study as 
the representative of the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace. 

Tse Repusiic or Brazit. Erasmo 
and Kenneth G. Grubb. Illus. Maps. 
pp. London: World Dominion Press. 5s. 
1932. 267. 

review is in preparation. 


See also 286 (Church in Peru). 


The Pacific 


PariprinE Uncertainty: An American 
Problem. Harry B. Hawes. xvii+360 pp. 
New York: Century. $3. 1932. 268. 

Strongly advocates extending the principle of 
the ‘o door ’ to this nation which is resolved 
to achieve self-determination, through peace if 
possible, through chaos if necessary. 

A History oF EDUCATION IN THE PHILIPPINES, 
1565-1930. Encarnacion Alzona. 400 pp 
Manila, P.I.: University Press. $2.80 
1932. 269. 


DocuMENTS NE&o-CALEDONIENS. Maurice Leen- 
hardt. (Travaux et Mémoires de l'Institut 
a Tome Ix.) 514 pp. Paris: 
Institut d’Ethnologie. Frs.150. 1932. 270. 


The Jews 


THE JEW THROUGH THE CENTURIES. Herbert 
L. Willett. 422 pp. Chicago: Willett, 
Clark. $3. 1932. 2772. 

A scholarly treatment of the history, mystery 
and present-day problem of the Jew with its 
explosive composition of injustice and race 
prejudice. 

See also 297 (Talmud) ; 298 (Zohar). 


Fields General 

Astatic Asta. S. K. Datta. 194 pp. Lon- 
don: Faber & Faber. 7s. 6d. 1932. 272. 

A review is in preparation. 
Tue Furure oF East anpD West: An Essa 
To-day.) 180 - ‘ 
on: Sidgwick & Jackson. 3s. a. 

op. 879. 

review is in preparation. 

AMERICA IN THE PaciFic: A Century of 


een Foster R. Dulles. xiii+299 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin. $3.50. 


1932. 274- 

ately with that background o: 
nineteenth-century expansion which has oe 
America in a position of being vitally concerned 
in the present issues in the Far East. 
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See also 231 (Survey) ; 275 (Pacific Probl 
283 (Moravian Medical issions) ; u 
(Mission to Lepers). 


Vv. Works of Reference 
See 295 (Encyclopedia of Islam). 


Conference Reporte and Year Books 
PROBLEMS OF THE PACIFIC, 1931. Edited by 
Bruno Lasker and W. L. Holland. Chicago; 
Nervong; A Press. $5. London: Cam. 
bridge University Press. 2 1932. 2 
Proceedings of The fourth pm of a 
Institute, held in Shanghai, October 21 to 
November 2, 1931. 


THE JAPAN CHRISTIAN YEAR Book, 1932. 
30th issue. Edited by Willis C. Lamott, 


xiii +- 406 PP. Tokyo: _ Bun Kwan. 
London: Kegan Paul. New York: 419 
Fourth Avenue. Y. 2.50. 276. 


1932. 

Has changed ‘ Mission’ to ‘ «Christian in its 
title. Deals with events of 1931, with evangelism, 
education, social welfare and co-operative 
Christian work. 


THE MessaGe or Sat TAL ASHRAM, 1093I. 
Foreword by E. Stanley Jones. Illus. vii+ 
300 pp. Calcutta: Association Press. Rs. 
+5, Sa ienuen oid: 06. the tied 
ight papers a e ussion 

on theological and practical subjects. — 


FoREIGN Missions CONFERENCE OF Nort# 
AMERICA, 1932: Report of the Leber ae 
Annual Meeting of the Conference of Foreign 


—— —_ > and in the United 
tates, Atlantic City, New Jersey, January 
I2-15, 1932. Edited by iene Pi Moss 
and Mabel H. Brown. vi+286 pp. New 
York: Foreign Missions Conference. $1.25 
and $1.50. 1932. 278. 


Vill. Missionary Methods 
Evangelistic 


INDIGENOUS IDEALS IN PRACTICE: 
reg Policy and Work in the Siaochang 
ield in North China. W. F. Rowlands. 
43 pp- London: World Dominion Press. 
~ 1932. 279. 
A detailed description of the work of the 
ae Bands’ in connexion with 
e 


See also 232 (1st Century) ; 238 (Kagawa). 


Christian Education 
Other Fields 


New LEARNING IN OLp Ecypr. Erdman 
- 99 pp. New York: Association 
Press. $1. ee. 1932. 280. 
A vivid tion of modern principles of 
education app solied through p: ~ } ee out 
in the American University ee 


See also 269 (Philippines). 


Evan- 





VERZAMI 
Adriar 
viii+4 
Bohn . 
28r. 





BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Ohrietian Literature 


VERZAMELDE GESCHRIFTEN. vols. N. 
Adriani. xxiv+415 pp.; vili+408 pp.; 
aarlem: De Erven F. 


viii+-412 pp. 
Bohn N. V. Each f rr and f 12.50. 1932. 
28r. 


Medical 
STUDIEN ZUR PATHOLOGIE UND EPIDEMIO- 
LOGIE OSTAFRIKAS. egy der ol (Beihefte 
zum Archiv fiir Schiffs- und Tro iene, 
token 


Pathologie und Therapie exo k- 
heiten. Band 36. Nr.1.) Abbild. 1045S. 
Leipzig: Barth. M.6. 1932. 282. 

A study made by a medical missio of the 
Berlin ion of all the diseases found among 


~ East African Natives. 


200 JAHRE ARZTLICHER MISSIONSARBEIT DER 
HERRNHUTER BrOUDERGEMEINE. Theodor 
Bechler. Illus. 180 S. MHerrnhut: Mis- 
sionsbuchhandlung. M. 1.80 und M. 2.80. 
1932. 283. 

A worthy addition to the literature appearing 
at the bicentenary of the Moravian mission. 

Tue MINISTRY OF HEALING IN INDIA: Hand- 
book of the Christian Medical Association 
of India. Mysore City: Wesleyan Mission 
Press. Re. 1. 1932. 284. 

Gateways oF Hope: Being Glimpses of the 
Work of the Mission to Lepers. Illus. 
Maps. 81 pp. London: Mission to Lepers. 
Is. 1932. 285. 

A sketch of the history and work in India, 
Malaya, the Far East and Africa, with a complete 
list of stations. 


Social and industrial 
See 238 (Kagawa). 
IX. The Younger Churches 


Tue INDIGENOUS CHURCH IN PERU. John 
Ritchie. 39pp. London: World Dominion 
Press. 6d. 1932. 286. 


Three papers, of which the second and third 
appeared in World Dominion for Oct. 1930 and 
April 1931. 


See also 238 (Kagawa) ; 279 (N. China). 


Xi. Ohristianity and the Non- 
Christian Religions 


Religions of Primitive Peopies 


Tue GosPEL AND THE AFRICAN: The Croall 
Lectures for 1930-1931 on the Impact of the 
Gospel on a Central African People. Alex- 
ander Hetherwick, C.B.E., D. xi+176 
RP. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 4s. 6d. 

ew York: Scribner. $1.75. 1932. 287. 
A study made among the Nyanjas and Yaos 
of Central Africa. 


See also 249 (Indo-Chinese); 260-r (E. 
Africans); 263 (S. Africans); 270 (New 
Caledonians). 
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Religions of China 


MENCIUS ON THE MIND: Experiments in 
Multiple Definition. I. A. Richards (Inter- 
national Library of Psychology, Philosophy 
and Scientific Method). 192 pp. London: 
Kegan Paul. 10s. 6d. 1932. 

A review is in preparation. 
Religt of indi 

INDIEN UND DAS CHRISTENTUM. 1. Teil. 
Das RINGEN DES CHRISTENTUMS UM DAS 
INDISCHE VoLK. H.W. Schomerus. 265 S. 
Halle-Saale: Waisenhaus. M.12. 1932. 289. 

A review is in preparation. 

HiInpDu MonisM AND PiurRa.ism: As found in 
the Upanishads and in the Philosophies 

dependent upon them. Max Hunter Harri- 

son. xiii+324 pp. London: Oxford Uni- 


288. 





versity Press. 118. 6d. 1932. 290. 
A review is in preparation. 
Tue Keys or Power: A Study of Indian 
Ritual and Belief. J. Abbott. iags. xi+ 


560 pp. London: Methuen. 21s. 1932. 
291. 


A review is in preparation. 
THE Sonc or Gop: Translation of the Bhaga- 
vad-Gita. Dhan Mukerji. xxiv+ 
166 pp. New York: Dutton. $3.50. 


1931. 292. 

n exquisite prose translation. 

THe Cross AND INDIAN THOUGHT. V. Chak- 
karai. (Indian Studies, No. 6.) 292 pp. 
Madras: Christian Literature Society. 
Re. 1.4. 1932. 293. 

See also 235 4 F. Andrews); 253 (Caste) ; 
254 (Purdah). 

Buddhism 


IN THE FOOTSTEPS OF THE BUDDHA. 
Grousset. Trans. by M. Leon. Illus. 
352 pp. London: Routledge. 15s. 


René 
x+ 
1932. 


204. 
"fhe travels of the Chinese pilgrim Hsuan- 
tsang in Central Asia and India. 


isiam 

Tue EncycLopap1a oF IstAm. Edited by 
M. Th. Houtsma, A. J. Wensinck, H. A. R. 
Gibb, W. Heffening and E. Lévi-Provengal. 
No. 45. Mirath—Morea. BP: 513-576. Lon- 
don: Luzac.~ Leyden: Brill. 7s.3d. 1932. 
295. 

THe Mustim Creep: Its Evolution and 
Historical Development. A. J. Wensinck. 
London: Cambridge University Press. 
1932. 296. 

See also 256 (Mecca Pilgrimage). 

Judaism 

Der BABYLONISCHE TALMUD (German trans- 
lation and notes). Vol. vt. Sora, Grttin, 
Qippusin. Lazarus Goldschmidt. 802 S. 
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Berlin: Jiidischer Verlag. 
297. 

Tue Zonar. Vol. 1m (Gen. xxiii, 1-1, 26). 
Translated by H. Sperling and Maurice 


238. 6d. 1932. 


Simon. 404 pp. London: Soncino Press. 
21s. 1932. 298. 
See also 27r (Jewish History). 
QGoneral 
PRAYER: A Study in the History and cho- 
of Religion. Friedrich Heiler. rans. 


and edited by Samuel McComb, with the 

assistance of J. Edgar Park. xxviii+ 376 pp. 

London: Oxford University Press. 106s. 

1932. . 

z t ation of Das Gebet, published in 1918. 

Dre IpEE DER SUNDE: Ihre Entwicklung in 
den Hochreligionen des Orients und des 
Occidents. ustav Mensching. 112 S. 
Leipzig: Hinrichs. M. 4.80. 1931. 300. 

A review is in preparation. 
Das Geriut pes UBERWELTLICHEN (Sensus 


Numinis). Rudolf Otto. Illus. xi+ 334 S. 
Miinchen: Beck. M. 6.50, M. 7.50 und M. g. 
1932. 


3o0a. 
See review, p. 275. 
SUNDE UND URSCHULD UND ANDERE AUF- 
SATZE zUR THEOLOGIE. Rudolf Otto. xi+ 


INTERNATIONAL REvIEW OF MISSIONS 


248 S. Miinchen: Beck. M. 4.50, M. 5.50 
und M. 7. 1932. jor. 
See review, p. 275. 


An IpEatist View oF Lire. S. Radhakrish. 


nan. (Hibbert Lectures, 1929.) 351 pp. 
London: Allen & Unwin. 128. 6d. 1933, 
302. 
A review is in preparation. 
THe RELIGION oF MAN. _ Rabindranath 
Tagore. (Hibbert Lectures, 1930.) 239 pp. 
London: Allen & Unwin. 7s. 6d. 1931 


3. 
A review is in preparation. 


Xl. Social and Political Relations 
‘ of Missions 


A LA RECHERCHE D’UNE POLITIQUE INDIGENE 
DANS L’OQUEST AFRICAIN. Henri Labouret. 
128 pp. Paris: Editions du Comité de 
l’Afrique Frangaise. Frs.15. 1931. 304. 


SocroLocig CoLoniALs : Introduction 41’Etude 
du Contact des Races. René Maunier. 217 
pp. Paris : Editions Domat-Montchrestien. 

TS. 30. 1932. 305. 
See also 240-7 (China) ; 


252, 254a (India); 
266 (S. America) ; 


268, 274, 275 ( 





Area); 272 (Asiatic Asia); 273 (East and 
West). 














INDEX TO VOLUME XXI (1932) 


[The titles of articles ave printed in small capitals. 
Pages 1-152 ave in the January issue; pages 153-304 in April; 


July ; pages 457-608 in October.) 


Abyssinia, survey, 210-11. 
Administration of missions, 115-17. 


Africa (General) — 

Church, 222-6; Christian Councils and 
Conferences, 226-8; culture and litera- 
ture, 235-7; education, 228-34, 384; 


leprosy, 265, 268-9; marriage questions, 
23; medicine, 234-5; native clergy, 374; 
polit tical and racial questions, 217-22 ; 
slavery and forced labour, 238-9 ; survey, 
217-41. 
ben reviews: child conference, 293; re- 
making of man, 147-8. 
Africa (East and Central) — 


church growth, 225, 228; education, 
229-33 passim, 240, 376; Evangelical 
Missionary Association, 227; industrial 


development, 240-1; initiation rites, 
223-4; 4% Missionary Council, 226-7 ; 
missions in P.E.A., 224-5, 227, 239-40; 
political questions, 221-2; racial rela- 


tions, 220-1. 
book ny Lambas, 429-31; Nyam- 
wezi, 290- 
Africa (North), : survey, 212-13. 
Africa (South) — 


Basuto Church, 559-65; church union, 226 ; 
education, 229-33 passim, 566-74 ; Fort 
Hare Student conference, 219; Indians, 
219-20; Mariannhill, 376, 378; marriage 
customs, 547-65 passim ; Native questions, 
217-19, 222 ; rural survey, 237. 

book reviews: Arbousset and Coillard, 
440-1; 


» Hew & union in Nigeria 
226; edubation, 229-34 passim, 516-31 ; 
Marriage customs, 551-2, 554-5; religious 
freedom in Nigeria, 239 ; Roman Catholic 
missions in Congo, 371, 377-8; slavery in 
Liberia, 238-9; ditto in Sierra Leone, 239. 

k reviews: Native Church, 588-9; 
Presbyterian mission, 293; Dr Schweit- 
zer’s work, 149-50. 

Agricultural Missions Foundation, 355- 

Atcigrs, Littas TROTTER OF, 119-28. 

Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, survey, 211-12. 





For names of authors, see page 608. 
pages 305-456 in 


Argentina— 
rdinal Ferrari movement, 376; educa- 
tion, 315; evangelical churches, 320; 
illiteracy, 309 ; Indians, 316 ; nationalist 
spirit, 306; social legislation, 308; 
student social movement, 307. 

Australia— 

National Missionary Council, 352; survey, 

321, 331-2. 


Belgium and missions, 227-8, 351, 377. 

Bible, translation and distribution, 13, 54, 154, 
158, 163, 165, 166, 168, 177, 209, 213, 236, 
315, 318, 376, 384. ne 

Bibliography, international missionary, 296— 
304, 450-6, 603-8. 

Biography— 

Lilias Trotter, 119-28; Count Zinzendorf, 
390-401 passim. 
book reviews: T. Arbousset, 440-1; E. Casalis, 
440-1; F. Coillard, 440-1; ‘ Craftsmen,’ 
447; ‘J. W. Hoyland, 592-3; Sinclair 


Stevenson, 150; Dr Vanderkemp, 294. 
Bolivia— 
frontier disputes, 306; illiteracy, 309; 
Indians, 317 


church autonomy, 312; church growth, 
319-20; frontier disputes, 306; Indians, 
308, 317-18; Japanese immigrants, 310, 
376; missionary and church co-opera- 
tion, 311-12; race fusion, 310-11. 

British North Borneo, Church in, 159. 
Buddhism— 

Burma, 79; Central Asia, 165, 166; Ceylon, 
79; China, 48; Indo-China, 153; Japan, 
15-16; Siam, 155. 

book reviews: Christianity and, 577-8; 
Tibetan Buddhism, 431-3. 

Burma— 

Buddhism, 79; conscience clause, 94; 
evangelism, 82-3; Round-Table Confer- 
ence, 63. 

Butterfield, work of Dr— 

Africa, 237; China, 39; India, 96; Japan, 
14-15, 18; Philippines, 334. 

See also article, pp. 412-22. 


Catro MoDERNISTS, THREE, 498-515. 
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Canada— 

church union, 356. 

book review: survey of YMCA and YWCA, 
441-3. 

Caste MovEMENT IN Sovutn INpD14, 

457-67. 

Central Asia, survey, 164-8. 

Ceylon— 
uddhism, 79 ; 
265. 

Chile— 

Pentecostal Church, 314; Tacna-Arica dis- 
pute, 306. 

hina— 

Buddhism, 48; changing civilization, 253- 
63 ; Church, 47, 49-54; Clark evangelistic 
bands, 272-80; communism, 32, 33, 34; 

Confucianism, 47-8; economic and in- 
dustrial conditions, 37-42; education, 
42-6, 384; evangelism, 47, 256-9 passim, 
272-80; flood of 1931, 37; international 
came 32-7 passim, 49, 468-78; 

rosy, 264, 267; literacy movement, 
ie: literature, 51; medicine, 51-2; 

National Christian Council, 39 40, 47, 
48-9, 53, 413, 472-8 passim; native 
clergy, 373-4; opium, 37, 41-2; political 
situation, 31-4; reconstruction, 39; 
Roman Catholic losses, 378; rural work, 
37-9, 385, 413, 416, 419 ; social conditions, 
41; survey, 31-54. 

book reviews: capital question, 585-7; 
Christian Year k for 1931, I51; 
history, 584-5, 594; international affairs, 

433-5 ; religious education, 438-40. 

Cunieniais EDUCATION IN JAPAN, 423-8. 

CHRISTIAN EXPECTANCY AND THE MISSIONARY 

CRISIS, 479-87. 

CHRISTIAN MISSIONS AND LEPERS, 264-71. 

Church— 

Africa, 222-6; ancient Eastern Churches, 
215-16; Armenian, 179-80, 215; China, 
47. 49-54, 272-80 passim, 376; Coptic, 

, 194-5; Egypt, 194-5 ;. Formosa, 
or India, 94-5, 98-105, 457-67 passim ; 
Japan, 17, 21-4; Korea, 29-30; Latin 
America, 304-20 Sim ; Madagascar, 
‘Beate Netherlands E. Indies, 161-3; 

c Area, 321-36 passim ; Persia,202-3 ; 
Roman Catholic, 363-79; Zinzendorf and 
younger Churches, 399-400. 

book reviews : Co wn 581-3; Korea, 443-5; 
West Africa, 5 

Church union— 

Africa, 225-6; Canada, 356; China, 51; 
England, 356-7; — 387-8, 394, 397, 

96; India, 103-4, 357: Japan, 23; Latin 
erica, 311, 312 ersia, 205 ; Philip- 

we 333; Scotland, 356; Sudan, 212; 
-A., 356. 

Ciark EVANGELISTIC BANDS OF Cuina, THE, 

272-80. 

Commercialized vice— 

Egypt, 194; Federated Malay States, 157; 


THE, 


constitution, 63; leprosy, 
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Commercialized vice—(continued)— 
League of Nations action, 360; Singa- 
pore, 157; Syria, 182. 

Confucianism, present state, 47-8. 

Continental missions conference, 352. 

Cook Islands, 321, 325. 

Co-operation, missionary— 
rica, 226; Egypt, 198; general, 383 
479 9, 493-5 Iraq, 207 ; Near East onan 

6-17; Netherlands a indies, 
Persia. 201, 205 ; Syria, 180. 
See also National Christian Councils. 

‘ Copec,’ 357- 

Costa Rica, education, 309. 

CRIsIs, CHRISTIAN EXPECTANCY AND THE 

MISSIONARY, 479-87. 

Cuba, 306, 312. 


164; 


Devolution, from mission to Church— 

China, 50-1; Egypt, 112-13; Fiji, 327; 
Formosa, 26; general, 386; India, 99~103; 
Japan, 21~2 ; Latin America, 312 ; Philip- 
pines, 333. 


Ecuador, 309, 315. 
Editors’ Notes, 152, 295, 448-9, 595-6. 
Education— 

Christian : Africa, 228-34, 240, 375, 376, 377, 
384, 516-33 566-74; Arabia, 209 ; China, 
43-6, 376, 384 ; Egypt, 193, 196 ; Formosa, 
25; India, 87-94, 375, 384; Iraq, 208-9 ; 

apan, 6-7, 11-13, 257, 376, 384, 423-8; 
orea, 28; Latin America, 309, 315-16, 
318, 319; Madagascar, 243-4; M 
158; Netherlands E. Indies, 162; Pacific 
Is., 326-36 passim, 375-6; Palestine, 
186-7; Persia, 203-4; Siam, 155-6; 
Syria, 181; Turkey, 175; Zinzendorf's 
theories, 392-5. 
government: Africa, 
China, 42-3; Egypt, 192-3; India, 68, 
69, 83-6, 375; Japan, 10-11, 423-8 
foraien ¢ Latin America, 309, 316, 319; 
adagascar, 243-4; Malaya, 157-8; 
Pacific Is., 325, 326, 329, 334-5, 375-6: 
Palestine, 186; Persia, 199; Siam, 155; 
Turkey, 173. 

theological: general, 542-3; India, 91-2; 

japan, 258; Latin America, 311, 312; 
adagascar, 242; Pacific Is., 326-7, 330, 
336; Persia, 203 ; Roman Catholic, 364-5, 


373-4- 
re. . reviews: China, 43840; India, 
435-6; Japan, 584-5; Philippine Is., 
446-7. 
EDUCATIONAL POLICY FOR SOUTHERN NIGERIA, 
A MISSIONARY, 516-31. 


228-34, 375, 377; 


Inter-Mission 
missions, 195-8 ; 


modernists, 498-515 ; 
Council, 192, 198; 


political situation, 187-90; social service, 
192-4; survey, 187-08. 
book review : Coptic Church, 581-3. 





Eritrea, Swedish missions, 210. 











Evangelic 
134-7: 
Evangelis: 

Burma, 
272- 
26; 8 
Japa 
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Evangelical and modern thought, book review, 
134-7: 
4 = eer 
Burma, . e China, 47, 256, 258, 
vom Hh gypt, 194-8; Formosa, 25, 
26; general, 489-92 ; India, 72-82, 457-67; 
Japan, 19-21, 256; Korea, 30; Persia, 
202-3 ; Zinzendorf’s theories, 394, 395-6 


Far East, SOME OBSERVATIONS ON MISSIONS 
IN THE, 253-63. 

Fiji Islands, 321, 326-7. 

Finality of Christ, book review, 150-1. 

Finance, book review, 591-2. 

Formosa, 24-6, 265. 

France, and missions, 351. 

French Indo-China, 153-4, 265. 


Germany, and missions, 349-50. 
Gilbert Islands, 325-6. 
Great Britain, and missions, 354, 355, 493-5: 


Haiti, 306. 

Hawaiian Islands, 321, 323. 
HERRNHUT, 488-97. 
Holland, see ethaiande. 


India— 

Church, 94-5, 98~105, 457-67 passim ; com- 
munalism, 65-7; conscience clause, 92-4; 
economic and social movements, 64-72 ; 
education, 68, 69, 83-94, 384; evangelism, 
72-82, 457-67; leprosy, 265-7; Lindsay 
Commission, 89-91; ; mass movements, 
76-8, 457-67; medicine, 94-5 ; mission of 
pear 105 missions and Gandhi, 

; National Christian Council, 77, 81, 
7, 9, 92, 95, 96, 97, 99-101 ; nationalism, 
55-105 passim ; native cl 's 373» 374-5 ; 
— situation, 55-64 ; religious census, 
76 iy situation, 79-80; Roman 
Catholic hurch, 374-5 ; rural work, 87-8, 
95-76 413, 415, 416, 419 ; Survey, 55-105 ; 
temperance movement, 71-2; women’s 
education, 86, 87, 88; women’s move- 
ment and legislation, 67-71. 

book reviews: Christian education, 435-6; 
freedom, 143-5; frontier peoples, 141-2 ; 
Gandhi, Hinduism, 292, 
580-1 ; 
peasant uprooted, 145-6; rural mission, 
288-90; social settlements, 145-6; Sin- 
clair Stevenson, 150. 

Indians— 
=. Is. ie 326, 327; Latin American, 308, 


IndooTibet, survey, 167-8. 
Institute of Pacific Relations, Shanghai 
session, 37. 
International affairs, book review, 433-5. 
International ane ag Council— 
Christian approach to Jews, 342-3, 345; 
Department of Social and Industrial 
Research and Counsel, 236, 362, 422, 492-3; 
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International Missionary Council—(continued)— 
Lindsay Commission, 89; meeting at 
Herrnhut, 488-97, 545; meeting at jJeru- 
salem, 14, 45, 92, 100, 187, 250, 349, 402, 
412; meeting at Williamstown, 492, 533; 
religious freedom, 239-40; rural work, 237, 
422; Siamese council a liated, 156; study 
of indigenous Churches, 312. 

International non-Christian contacts, 107-9. 

Iraq, 205-10. 

Islam— 

Central Asia, 165 ; Egypt, 188-92, 498-515 ; 
Netherlands E. Indies, 160; Palestine, 
183-7; Syria, 180, 181 ; Turkey, 169-76 


passim. 

book reviews: Bahaism, 132-4; 
mysticism, 132-4; legacy of 
437-8 ; theology, 129-31. 

ainism, book review, 579-80. 

apan— 

abolition movement, 9; Buddhism, 15-16 ; 
changing civilization, 254-63 ; Church, 17, 
21-4; communism, 6; earthquake of 
1923, 8; education, 6-7, 10-13, 18, 257, 
384, 423-8 ; evangelism, 19-21, 256; 
international relations, 3-6, 33, 36, 49, 
468-78 ; labour movement, 7-9 ; leprosy, 
14, 265, 267-8 ; literature, 13 ; ‘medicine, 
13-14; National Christian Council, 10, 
12, 18-19, 23, 257, 413, 472-8 passim ; 
native clergy, 373, 374; religion, 15-17; 
rural work, 14-15, 18, 413, 416; secular 


early 
Islam, 


spirit, 7; Shinto, 7, 15; social work, 
Q-10; survey, 3-24; temperance move- 
ment, 9. 


book reviews: Mission Year Book for 1931, 
151; Jesuit education, 584-5. 
—. CHRISTIAN EDUCATION IN, 423-8. 


Africa, 346; anti-Semitism, 337, 339-41, 
344; attitude to Christ, 338-9 ; Christian 
approach to, 338, 342-8 ; emancipation, 
337;; ; a 339, 340-1, 347-8; Great 

tain, 348; growth of influence, 338 ; 
Hoteen Christians, 346-7; Palestine, 
183-6, 341-2, 345-6; population, 339, 


346; race consciousness, 337-8; revolt 
from orthodoxy, 337, 343; survey, 
337-48; USA., 339 340 343-5: 
Zionism, 341-2. 

a te J 1 6 
oreans in Japan, 7, 27; rosy, 29, 265, 
267, 268; National Christian Council, 


30 ; native clergy, 30, 373; rural work, 
413; survey, 26-30. 

book reviews: rural education, 294; sur- 
vey, 443-5- 


Labour questions— 
Africa, 236, 238-9; China, 39-40; India, 
97-8; Japan, 7-9; Korea, 7, 27; Pacific 





Is., 321+2, 328, 329; Persia, 202. 
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Lamaism, 165, 166. 
Latin America— 
church co-operation, 311-12; church auto- 
nomy, 312; Committee on Co-operation, 
312, 313-14, 318; congresses, 312; 
education, 309, 313, 315-16, 319; evan- 
gelical Churches, 311-15; Indians, 308, 
316-18 ; intellectual renaissance, 308-9 ; 
leprosy, 265; literature, 315; medicine, 
314-15; native clergy, 312, 373; political 
unrest, 305-6; race fusion, 310-11 ; 
religious situation, 309-10; Roman 
Catholic Church, 311, 314, 319; social 
movement, 307-8 ; solidarity, 306-7 ; sur- 
vey, 305-20. 
* Lausanne,’ 356, 357. 
Laymen and missions, book review, 589-91. 
Laymen’s Foreign Mission Enquiry, 7. 
League of Nations— 
commercialized vice, 360-2; Iraq, 206-7; 
Latin American membership, 307; nar- 
cotics, 155, 202, 358-60; Palestine 
maridate, 183; slavery, 238-9, 360; 
Wailing Wall dispute, 185. 
Leprosy, see Medicine. 
Litias TROTTER OF ALGIERS, 119-28. 
Literature, Christian— 
Africa, 235-6; China, 51; Egypt, 197-8 ; 
eral, 383-4; India, 466; Iraq, 209; 
apan, 13; wr America, rs; Mada- 
ascar, 244; Persia, 204-5 ; ia, 180-1. 
Loyalty Islands, 328. vo 


een MISSIONS AND, 245-52. 


Africa, 212, 234-5; Central Asia, 165; 
China, 51-2; Egypt, 192, 193, 197; 
India, 94-5; Indo-Tibet, 167; Japan, 
13-14; Korea, 29; Latin America, 314- 
15; leprosy, 14, 29, 234, 264-71, 328-9 ; 

» 2443 ya, 158; Nether- 
lands E. Indies, 162-3; Pacific Is., 323, 
36. 329; Palestine, 182; Siam, 154-5; 
yria, 181-2 ; Turkey, 177. 
Mexico— 

church autonomy, 312, 319; education, 
308, 300, 316, 319; National Council of 
Evangelical Churches, 311; rural uplift, 

_ 308; secular government, 318-19. 

Missionaries, qualifications and appointment, 
22, 54, 259-63, 352, 354-6, 420. 

book review : ? W. Hoyland, 592-3. 

issi history, book reviews— 
general, 594; Moravian, 293. 

i message, III-12, 114-15, 117-18. 
Missionary methods— 

need for rethinking, 106-18; Zinzendorf’s 
theories, 390-401. 

Adventist : SDA, 314, 318. 

Anglican: AuM, 330; BCMS, 211; CMJ, 
186, 346; CMS, 76, 89, 99, 185, 186, 195, 


Missionary societies—(continued)— 
197, 212, 225, 226, 516; JEM, 186; Mel 
M, 321; PE, 13, 208, 323; SAMS, 317; 
SPG, 76, 156, 158, 159, 242; UMCA, 225, 
233; general, 21, 99, 103, 354, 457. 
Baptist: ABF, 14, 50, Pa 224, 457; BMS, 
, 100, 103, 223; CBM, 76, 457; SBC, 


ian: SBMP, 231, 237. 
Bedliten:: FBC, ate. 7 
Congregational: ABCFM, 21, 100, 174-7 
passim. 
Danish: Baptist, 225; DMO, 178; DMS, 


99. 
Disciples: UCMS, 103, 167, 231, 316, 


4. 

Finnish : FMS, 237. 

French: P, 154, 222, 237, 242, 321, 323, 
329, 351, 440-1, 547-65 passim. 

Friends : FFS, 103, 243. 

German: Bn, 50, 233; Br, 101, 237; GM, 
99, 101; HM, ror, 211; L, 35, 44; Lp, 
IOI, 233, 237; RM, 161, 237, 352; nb, 
330; NK, 162, 237. 

Indian : NMS, 104. 

Inter- and undenominational: AIM, 224, 
237; AMB, 119-28 passim ; Bible Societies, 
13, 54, 154, 38, 163, 1 166, 168, 177, 
236, 315, 318, 384; iM, 180, 181; 
CIM, 52, 165, 167, 354; CMA, 154, 162, 
167, 209; EGM, 195; EUSA, 315; 
GMS, 224; LMS, 50, 52, 76, 80, 99, 
235, 242, 243, 272-80 passim, 321-6 
passim, 330, 457, 566-74; Mission to Lepers, 
264-71 passim; PVM, 186; QIM, 226, 
516; SA, 516; WSSA, 53, 180, 196; 
YMCA, 16, 40, 48, 97, 320, 327, 353, 413, 
416, 441-3; YWCA, 40, 97, 353, 441-3. 

Lutheran: ELJSO, 101; ULC, 76, 78, 100, 
316. 

Methodist: MMAu, 321-31 passim ; MEFB, 
29, 81, 100, 103, 158, 162, 185, 213, 269, 
311, 312, 316, 319, 327, 357-8; MES, 29; 
PM, 226, 516; WMMS, 76, 77, 99, 222, 
266, 318, 458, 516. 

Moravian: Mor, 168, 265, 350, 352, 390- 
401, 488-9; Mor A, 318. 

Norwegian : NLK, 166. 

Pentecostal : AG, 3". 

Presbyterian: CSFM, 100, 167-8, 223-4, 
226, 237, 267, 516; EPM, 26; FCS, 
320; IP, 52; PN, 100, 155, 156, 178, 
179, 207, 293, 311, 312, 316, 327, 357) 
443-4; PPC, 26; UP, 195, 196. 
Reformed: RCA, 99, 207. 

Swedish: EFS, 210; SKM, 100; SMF, 
165, 166. 

Swiss: B, 50, 52, 101, 159, 162, 237, 351, 
352, 516; KEM, 351; MSR, 225, 351, 549- 

MISSIONS AND MACHINES, 245-52. 

MISSIONS IN THE Far East, SOME OBSERVA- 
TIONS ON, 253-63. 

MopERNISTS, THREE CAIRO, 498-515. 





Mongolia, 166. 
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Monks of St Bernard, 167, 379. 
Moslems— ' ; 
conferences on missions to, 213-14; mis- 
sionary work among, 119-28 passim, 195, 
197, 208, 216-17, 239. 
See also Islam. 
Mysticism, early, book review, 132-4. 


Narcotics— 

addiction and traffic in Egypt, 193-4; 
opium commission to Persia, 202 ; opium 
in China, 37, 41-2; opium-smoking con- 
ference, 155; survey, 358-60. 

National Christian Councils— 

Africa (regional), 226-7, 516; Australia, 
352; Brazil, 311-12; China, 39, 4°, 47, 
1°? 53, 413, 472-8 passim; India, 77, 

1, 87, 89, 92, 95, 96, 97, 99-101 ; Indo- 
nesia, 164; Japan, 10, 12, 18-19, HH 257, 
413, 472-8 passim; Korea, 30; Mexico, 
311; Near East, 192, 194, 214-15; 
Netherlands, 164, 351-2; Philippine Is., 
336, 413; Scandinavia, 352; Siam, 156; 
Syria and Palestine, 180, 186, 187. 

See also 412-22 for rural policies. 

Nationalist movements— 

Egypt, 187-90 passim; India, 55-105 
passim; Korea, 27; Latin America, 
306-7; Netherlands E. Indies, 159-60; 
Philippines, 332-3 ; Samoa, 324. 

Near East— 

Christian Council, 192, 194, 214-15; survey, 
169-217. 

book reviews: Coptic Church, 581-3; 
international affairs, 433-4. 

Near East Relief, 179, 182, 215. 
Netherlands, and missions, 351-2. 
Netherlands East Indies— 

leprosy, 265, 269; survey, 159-64. 

we > review: Protestant mission history, 
282-5. 

New Caledonia, 321, 328-9. 
New Guinea, 329-30. 
New Hebrides, 321, 327-8. 


OBSERVATIONS ON MISSIONS IN THE FAR 
East, SoME, 253-63. 


Pacific Area— 
communications, 321; labour, 321-2; 
leprosy, 265, 269, 328-9; native clergy, 
373; survey, 321-36. 
See also under separate islands. 
Palestine, survey, 183-7. 
Paraguay, 306, 315, 316. 
Peace activities, 362. 
Persia, survey, 198-205. 
Peru— 
anti-clericalism, 310; church membership, 
314; education, 309, 318, 319; student 
social movement, 307-8; Tacna-Arica 
ispute, 306. 
Philippine Islands— 


Philippine Islands—(continued)— 
uncil, 336, 413; rural work, 334, 413, 
416; survey, 332-6. 
book review : religious education, 446-7. 
Porto Rico, 312. 
PROBLEMS FOR CHRISTIANS ARISING OUT OF 
THE SHANGHAI War, 468-78. 


Quarterly Notes, 497, 596. 


Religious freedom— 

East Africa, 239-40 ; Egypt, 190-2 ; Eritrea, 
210; general, 383, 402-11, 496; Iraq, 206-8; 
Latin America, 377; Palestine, 186-7; 
Persia, 200; Sudan, 211-12 ; Syria, 178-9; 
Turkey, 175-6; West Africa, 377-8. 

RELIGIOUS LIBERTY IN INTERNATIONAL LAW 

AND TREATIES, 402-11. 

RESEARCH AND CHRISTIAN MISSIONS, 532-46. 
RETHINKING MIssIONS, 106-18. 
Roman Catholic Church— 

Africa, 212, 213, 231, 234, 371-8 passim; 
Belgium, 371, 372-3; China, 373, 374, 
376, 378; education, 375-6; encyclicals, 
364-7; France, 370; India, 374-5; 
Indo-China, 154; Japan, 374-5; Korea, 
443, 444; Latin America, 311, 314, 
376-7; native clergy, 373-5, 543; Pacific 
Is., 327, 333; Roman Question, 363-4; 
Spain, 370-1; survey, 363-79; unity, 
379, 384-5; U.S.A., 371-2. } : 

review: methods and education in 
China and Japan, 584-5. 
Rural areas, problems of— 

Africa, 237, 516-31 passim ; China, 37-9, 385; 
India, 87-8, 95-7 ; Japan, 14-15; Korea, 
27, 28-9; Philippines, 334. 

book reviews: Far East and India, 288-90 ; 
Korea, 294. 

See also article, 412-22. 

RuRAL WoRK AND Mission POLICY, 412-22. 
Russian Central Asia, 165. 


Samoan Islands, 321, 324-5. 
Santo Domingo, missionary co-operation, 311. 
Sarawak, Church in, 159. 
Sending Countries— 
financial stringency, 353, 354, 387, 479-87 ; 
research, 532-46 ; survey, 348-62. 
book reviews: God’s world, 447; J. W. 
Hoyland, 592-3 eae and missions, 
589-91; YM and CA survey, 441-3. 
See also under separate countries. 
Siam, 154-6, 265, 269. 
Sinkiang, 165-6. 
Sino-Tibet, 166-7. 
SocIAL OUTREACH OF PROTESTANT MISSIONS, 
THE, 547-65. 


4 
Stewardship, Christian, book review, 591-2. 





leprosy, 265, 266; National Christian 
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Sundar Singh, 167. 
Survey, Ten Years’— 
Abyssinia, 210-11 ; Africa, 212-13, 217-41 ; 
Anglo-Egyptian "Sudan, 211-12; Arabia, 
205-10 ; ritish North Borneo, 159; 
Central Asia, 16 8 ; China, 31-54; 
Conclusion, 379-88; Egypt, 187-98; 
Eritrea, 210; Formosa, 24-6 ; French 
Indo-China, 153-4; India, Burma and 


Ceylon, 55-105; Iraq, 205-10; Japan, 
fe a Jews, 337-48; »' 26-30 ; 

America, 305-20; Madagascar, 
241-4; Malaya, 156-9; Near East 
(general), 21 3-17; Netherlands E. Indies, 
159-64 ; Pacific Area, 321-36; Palestine, 
183-7; Persia, 198-205; 


reprint, 4 ak 
Roman Catholic Church, 363-79 ; ne 
159; Sending Countries, 348-62 ; 
I 34-6; Syria, 177-82 ; Turkey, Hee: 
Switzerland, and missions, 350-1. 
Syria, survey, 177-82. 


Theology of Rudolf Otto, book review, 575-7. 

Tibet, religion of, book review, 431-3. 

TRAINING NATIVE WoMEN IN COMMUNITY 
SERVICE IN SOUTHERN RHODESIA, 566-74. 





INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS 


Turkey— 
education, 173, 175; missions, position of, 
174-7; religious freedom, 175-6; social 
and politi changes, 169-74; survey, 
169-77. 


Uruguay— 
education, 315; evangelical Churches, 320; 
Indians, 316; Montevideo conge. 312; 
nationalist spirit, 306; social legislation, 


U.S. A.— 
missions in, 352-3. 
book reviews : international affairs, 433-5; 
survey of YMCA and YWCA, 441-3. 


Women-— 

Africa, 566-74 ; om 41; Fiji Is., 327; 
India, 67-71, 86, 87, 88 ; Japan, 7; 
Korea, 29; Madagascar, 243;. Persia, 
200 ; Syria, 182 ; Turkey, 173-4. 

— mission of Christianity, book review, 

281-2. 


ZINZENDORF’S THOUGHT ON MISSIONS RELATED 
TO HIS VIEWS OF THE WORLD, 390-401. 
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QUARTERLY NOTES 


BEING THE BULLETIN OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL MIssiONARY COUNCIL 

















China and Japan 


URING the recent months of acute tension between China and Japan the 
National Christian Council in each country was striving for peace. Directly 
the trouble broke out the officers of the two Councils got into communication, 
and on each side endeavours were made to urge the political leaders towards a 
peaceful settlement. Feeling ran high among Christians and non-Christians 
alike in both countries, and at the time when these notes are being written the 
outcome is uncertain. Dr Kagawa was to have paid an extended visit to China 
during the winter. This may have to be cancelled. 

The Institute of Pacific Relations met, as arranged, from October 21st to 
November 4th, but in Shanghai instead of Hangchow as previously intended. 
Some modification of the programme was made, laying more emphasis on the 
scientific and research work of the Institute. Japanese delegates participated 
in the conference of which Dr Hu Shih was elected President. 





Mutual Help between East and West 


NUMBER of special undertakings, whose object is to bring the Christian 
experience of one part of the world to the aid of another part, are 
described below. 

As announced in our last issue, Professor Case and Professor Schermerhorn 
of America and the Rev. E. R. Morgan of England are visiting the Far East and 
India this winter in the interests of the study of church history. 

The Commission on Higher Education in Japan, for which preparation has 
been made for more than a year, is also at work during the winter. The foreign 
members are Dr F. W. Padelford, President G. Bromley Oxnam, Dr E. Rynearson 
and Miss R. F. Woodsmall. The Japanese members are Dr Ibuka (Chairman), 
Dr Nitobe, President Sato, Dr Yamamoto, Mrs Hani, Dr Yasui, Dr Sagiura and 
President Daikubara. The Conference of British Missionary Societies was 
invited to appoint a member, but decided not to do so. The Commission was 
appointed by the International Missionary Council at the request of the National 
Christi ian Council of Japan, because it was felt that Christian education could 
be greatly strengthened by co-ordination and unification. 

The Fact-Finding groups of the Laymen’s Foreign Mission ree, -wil returned 
to the United States in the summer of 1931 from their work in the Far East, and 
representatives reported to a meeting _ in September of the Appraisal Com- 
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mission and the Laymen’s Committee. The Appraisal Commission which is to 
examine and judge the reports is also in the East this winter under the leadership 
of Dr W. E. Hocking, and with Mr H. R. Bowler as secretary. About three 
months (October to January) are being spent in India, between two and three 
in China, and a further period in Japan. It will be remembered that the purpose 
of the Enquiry is to appraise the work of foreign missions in India, China and 
Japan a to observe their effect on the life of the people, so that a practical 
missionary programme for the present day can be arrived at. 

The Mission of Fellowship and Friendship from Indian Christians to Great 
Britain will, it is hoped, be made in the early autumn of 1932. This first 
occasion of the East coming to share its Christian experience with the West is 
full of significance. 





Notes on Africa 


é hom following languages have been chosen by the International Institute for 

African Languages and Cultures for its prize competition for 1932: Ibo, 

Bulu, Zulu, Ewe and Nyanja. Particulars about the competition can be 

obtained from the secretary of the Institute, 22 Craven Street, London, W.C.2. 

Prizes to the total of Frs.3000 have been offered in French Equatorial Africa 

to Africans, for studies written in French on history, geography, natural history, 
ethnology, folklore or African languages. 

The first number of the new bi-monthly magazine Listen appears this month. 
The annual subscription for the six issues is 6d. (by post 9d.), and it can be 
obtained from any missionary society’s bookroom, or from the Editor, Inter- 
national Committee on Christian Literature for Africa, 2 Eaton Gate, London, 
S.W.1. This magazine is intended for village Africans. It is produced in 
English, with a view to translation into African languages. 

Arrangements have been completed for the appointment of the Rev. J. W. C. 
Dougall to serve as educational adviser to the missions in Kenya and Uganda. 
Mr Dougall has resigned from the principalship of the Jeanes School in Kenya, 
and is now vipa, Fm oe of studies at the London Day Training College. He 
hopes to take up his duties in Kenya in September 1932. 

Mr A. Victor Murray is starting in January for Nigeria, at the invitation of 
the missionary societies in Southern Nigeria, to consult with the Christian 
Council, the missions and churches there in regard to future policy in Christian 
education. It is hoped that he may be able to assist them and the home boards 
to arrive at a common view ing the contribution which Christian education 
may make to the welfare of the people in Nigeria, the steps necessary to make 
this contribution as effective as possible rie the relation of a programme of 
Christian education to the plans, intentions and policy of Government. Mr 
Murray expects to return in April. 

The Secretary of State for the Colonies in a letter dated November 5th, 1931, 
stated that the Neukirchen mission had been included in the list of societies 
which are recognized under Memorandum A for missionary work in Kenya. 
The mission has been back at work there for some years, but the Colonial Office 
was not prepared to ‘ recognize ’ it until the matter of German mission property 
in Kenya was settled. There was no difficulty about the Neukirchen mission, 
but the formalities of the settlement between the Leipzig and the Africa Inland 
missions have dragged on for a long time, 
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International Institute of African Languages 
and Cultures 


MEETING of the Council was held in Paris on October 14th and 15th, the 
main subject of which was a consideration of the use to which the sub- 
stantial grant of money made by the Rockefeller Foundation for the extension 
of sociological research in Africa should be applied. In the light of consultation 
with leading anthropologists, administrators, educationists and missionaries a 
programme of research has been prepared, having as its main objective a study 
of the forces of cohesion in African society, of the ways in which these are being 
affected and modified by forces from without, and of the new sociological group- 
ings and new forms of social bonds that are coming into exisvence. This subject 
is not only of extreme importance for the future of the African race but is of the 
highest interest to missionary societies. Its intimate connexion with the work 
in which they are engaged is beoedies out in the chapter ‘ The New and the Old’ 
in The Remaking of Man in Africa. A full statement of the research programme 
of the Institute appears in the current (January) number of Africa. 





Dr Butterfield 


ARLY in September 1931, Dr Butterfield returned to America after a year 
spent in surveying rural conditions and consulting with missionaries and 
the Church in the Philippine Islands, China, Japan and Korea. In each country 
his help has been pat Re 1 ge and the National Christian Council has set 
to work with energy to adopt his suggestions. It will be remembered that Dr 
Butterfield visited South Africa and fadin in the previous years. His report on 
the year’s work in the Far East will have been published before these notes 
appear, entitled The Rural Mission of the Church in Eastern Asia (available from 
offices of the International Missionary Council in New York and London), and 
will undoubtedly prove as useful as his earlier report on India. 

Dr Butterfield has been appointed to serve as counsellor on rural work to 
the International Missionary Council in an honorary capacity for the coming 
year. He will thus have time to continue his correspondence with missionaries 
in the various countries he has visited and to make available to the boards in 
America his broad knowledge of rural mission work. He is also expecting to 
lecture at theological seminaries and agricultural colleges. 





Rural Work in the Philippines 


‘ID EPORTS from the three centres where Dr Butterfield carried on his more 
extensive explorations indicate that the churches there are steadily en- 
larging their service to their communities,’ is a sentence taken from the National 
Christian Council Bulletin for October 1931. The article goes on to say that the 
Rural Work Committee of the Council has approved a plan for holding a rural 
workers’ institute in March 1932, limited to about fifty students and preachers. 
It is proposed to hold it at the College of Agriculture in Los Bafios, by the kind- 
ness of the Dean, who will arrange for lectures by members of the faculty. 
The Council has also arranged with Dr Laubach to conduct a number of one- 
day schools to demonstrate his method of teaching illiterates. 
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National Organizations and Secretaries 
Revisep Directory 
(Cancelling all former lists) 


Australia.—National Missionary Council of Australia. 

R. H. Swainson, 325 Pitt Street, Sydney, N.S.W. 
Belgium.—Société Belge de Missions Protestantes au Congo. 

M. le pasteur Henri Anet, 34 Rue de Stassart, ete. 
Brazil.—Committee on Co-operation in Brazil. 

Dr Erasmo Braga, Rue I de Marco 6, Rio de Janeiro. 
China.—National Christian Council of China. 

Dr C. Y. Cheng, L. D. Cio, Dr Y. S. Han, Rev. E. C. Lobenstine, Miss T. O. Kuan, 
Rev. Ronald Rees, T. H. Sun, Dr H. H. Tsui, F. L. Chang (rural), Rev. C. L. 
Boynton, Missions Building, 23 Yuen Ming Yuen Road, Shanghai. 

Congo.—Conseil Protestant du Congo. 
v. Emory Ross, Léopoldville, Congo Belge. 
Denmark.—Dansk Missionsraad. 
Professor Friedrich Torm, Nordre Frihavnsgade 27, K¢benhavn. 
Finland.—Suomen Lahetysneuvosto. 
Miss Aina Johansson, Kapteeninkatu 26C, Helsinki. 
France.—Société des Missions Evangéliques de Paris. 
M. le pasteur Elie Allégret, M. le pasteur Daniel Couve, 102 Boulevard Arago, 
Paris (xrv*). . 
Germany.—Deutscher Ev lischer Missionsbund. 
Professor D.Theol. M. Schlunk, Albrechtatrasse 2, Tubingen. 
Gold Coast.—Christian Council of the Gold Coast. 

Rev. J. Bardsley, Achimota College, Accra. 

Great Britain.—Conference of Missionary Societies in Great Britain and Ireland. 

Kenneth Maclennan, 2 and 4 Eaton Gate, London, 8.W.1. 

India.—National Christian Council of India, Burma and Ceylon. 


Rev. J. Z. Hodge, Dr B. C. Oliver, P. O. Philip, Rev. M. T. Titus (Moslem work), 
Nelson Square, Nagpur. 


Japan.—National Christian Council of Japan. 

Dr W. Axling, Rev. A. Ebizawa, 13 Itchome, Nishiki-cho, Kanda, Tokyo. 
Korea.—Korean National Christian Council. 

Rev. J. K. Chung, Dr H. H. Cynn, Dr G. S. McCune, Chong-No 2-90, Seoul. 
Latin America.—Committee on Co-operation in Latin America. 

Dr 8. G. Inman, 419 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
Mexico.—National Christian Council of Mexico. 

Sr Béez Camargo, Apartado 1373. 
Near East.—Near East Christian Council for Missionary Co-operation. 

Dr R. P. Wilder, 13 Avenue Fouad El-Awal, Cairo. 
Netherlands.—Nederlandsche Zendings-Raad. 

Ds. John Rauws, Zendingsbureau, Oegstgeest, bij Leiden. 

Indies.— msulaat. 

Dr N. A. C. Slotemaker de Bruine, Weltevreden, Batavia, Java. 
New Zealand.—National Missionary Council of New Zealand. 

Rev. David Calder, P.O. Box 930, Wellington. 

—Christian Council of Nigeria. 

Rev. H. W. Stacey, C.M.S. Bookshop, P.O. Box 174, Lagos. 
Nigeria.—Council of Missions for Northern Provinces of Nigeria. 

Rev. H. G. Farrant, Ibi, via Makurdi, Northern Provinces. 
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Norway.—Norsk Missionsraad. 
Rev. O. B. Meyer, Kr. Augustgate 2, Oslo. 
Philippine Islands.—National Christian Council of the Philippine Islands. 
Rev. E. K. Higdon, Christian Mission, Manila. 
Siam.—National Christian Council of Siam. 
Mrs G. B. McFarland, Sathorn Road, Bangkok. 
South Africa.—General Missionary Council of South Africa. 
Rev. J. W. L. Hofmeyr, P.O. Box 1612, Capetown. 
Sweden.—Svenska Missionsradet. 
Jacob E. Lundahl, Barnhusgatan 10, Stockholm C. 
Délégation des Missions Suisses pour les Rélations Internationales. 
switzriand.—{ Schwetzorscho Missionsverband zur Pflege der Internationalen 
ziehung. ish Se 
M. le pasteur Abel de Meuron, 2 Chemin de Cédres, Lausanne. ar 
United Statesjand Canada.—Foreign Missions Conference of North America. * - 
L. B. Moss, 419 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 





Indigenous Christian Art 


ROFESSOR FRIOK writes in the October number of his Religionskundliches 
Beiblatt that having seen a monograph published in a Roman Catholic 
work on Christian art in non-Christian lands, he is eager to collect material for 
a similar book gathered from Protestant sources. He asks for poe or 
— of Christian indigenous art as expressed in church building and decora- 
tion, book illustrations or any other form, and quotes the wall paintings of Bible 
scenes in a native-built chapel at Madehani in the Livingstone Range, the 
entirely spontaneous work of an African Christian artist. 

Professor Frick’s aim is to illustrate by the material gathered the rooting of 
Christianity in the soul of the non-Christian peoples, so that it finds expression 
through the work of their hands and minds. 

Material from any country will be welcomed, and should be sent to Professor 


Frick, Religionskundliche Sammlung, Marburg-Lahn, Jubilaumbau, Biegen- 
strasse 11, Germany. 





The Findlay Prize 


72 Findlay Prize is given once in three years, for original vernacular 
Christian literature, in memory of the late Rev. W. H. Findlay, who 
was for many years associated with the Wesleyan Methodist Missionary Society 
in South India. Rs. 300 are offered for the best work in Telugu, in plain and 
idiomatic prose and abreast of recent historical research, on ‘The Teaching 
of Jesus with regard to Social Problems.’ 

The following outline is given for the help of those intending to compete 
for the prize, but the adoption of it need not be regarded as compulsory: the 
teaching of Jesus with regard to social problems; the family; relation of 
children and parents; master and man; poverty and riches; duty to the 
State ; attitude toward the outcaste and fallen ; duty to the sick and suffering ; 
the Christian’s responsibility for the uplift and regeneration of society. 

The work, when printed, should not be more than 200 pages or less than 
160 » crown 8vo, and manuscripts intended to compete for the prize 
should reach the Secretary, Indian Literature Fund, Nelson Square, Nagpur, 
before December 31st, 1932. All enquiries should be sent to the same address. 
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The Indian Literature Fund reserves to itself the right to withhold the 
award of the prize in case manuscripts of real merit are not sent in. The 
manuscript judged to be the best and for which the prize is awarded will become 
the property of the Indian Literature Fund, which will have the right of pub- 
lishing it, if deemed desirable. The decision of the judge or judges appointed 
by the Indian Literature Fund for examining the manuscripts will be final. 





Mr Gandhi and Missions 


bccn ei of all nationalities and those who support their work 
were disturbed in 1931 by a statement alleged to have been made 
by Mr Gandhi to the effect that he would be in favour of restraining missionary 
activity in India by legislation. An opportunity for Mr Gandhi to state his 
views was given at a private meeting held in October in London, attended 
by representatives of British missionary societies working in India, under 
the chairmanship of the Rev. W. Paton. 

Mr Gandhi made his position quite clear. He adheres to the resolution 

in 1924 by the Delhi Unity Conference on the subject of religious free- 

om, the salient points of which, it will be remembered, were: the utmost 

freedom of conscience and religion ; liberty to give expression to one’s belief, 

with due regard to the feelings of others; liberty to follow any faith, or to 

change it without molestation ; liberty to convert others by argument or 
persuasion, but not by force, fraud or bribery. 

At the same time, Mr Gandhi personally is definitely opposed to conver- 
sions from any one religion to any other. He holds the typical Hindu position 
that a man should remain in the religion of his birth; and he considers that 
the only contribution missionaries should make is that of loving deeds, unless, 
indeed, they point an enquirer to follow what is highest in his own religion ; 
preaching on their part should be eliminated. Nevertheless, even had he 
the power, Mr Gandhi would not restrain the work of conversion by legisla- 
tion or force, though he would seek to dissuade Christians from pursuing it. 

In closing the meeting Mr Paton said that Mr Gandhi had made abundantly 
plain that the issue between him and the Christian missionary movement lay 
much deeper than was sometimes supposed. The spirit of missions could 
only be one of witness to what men and women most deeply believe to be 
true, and therefore must share with others. 





Christian Religious Education in China 


ee has recently been formed in China a National Committee for 
Christian Religious Education, most comprehensive in its scope. The 
Educational Review (Shanghai) for October 1931 writes of it as follows : 


Functioning with a degree of freedom and autonomy which will permit it to deter- 
mine its own organization and procedure, it will at the same time serve as the Standing 
Committee for Religious Education of the National Christian Council and as the 
Council on Religious Education of the China Christian Educational Association. 

is organization will serve in many practical ways the cause of religious education 
throughout the country. Its office will be looked to as the agency through which 
will be effected co-ordination and articulation of the efforts of individuals and groups 
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who heretofore have worked separately and alone. It will become a clearing-house 
for the workers wg dyer and through it an exchange of experience, plans, methods 
and materials will facilitated. In the creation of new curriculum materials the 
National Committee will provide for a yepes division of labour so that unnecessary 
duplication will be eliminated. It will be able so to distribute responsibility as that 
the various phases of the work can be studied and the needed materials for the different 
age groups may be produced. The very genius of the new organization will be re- 
vealed in its capacity to act as a servant of the churches and other groups that will 
compose its pygaecoon ya he It should become the means whereby a great saving is 
made in time, energy, leadership and financial resources. In and through it the 
numerous agencies heretofore responsible for various phases of religious nurture and 
Christian education, such as publishing houses, young people’s societies and organiza- 
tions for children’s work, may be able so to articulate their efforte as that the work 
will not only be very greatly simplified, but also made much more efficient. 





Notes and News 


The Oldest Protestant Mission.—The Moravian Missionary Society ( Briidergemeine) 
celebrates its two hundredth year in June of this year in Herrnhut, the headquarters of 
the mission and of the Church founded by Count Zinzendorf. During the two centuries 
of its work it has sent out over 1700 missionaries. Its stations to-day number 312 with 
resident pastors, together with 549 preaching stations without a resident pastor. They 
are found in East and South Africa, Palestine, the Himalayas, Alaska, Labrador, 
California, Central and South America and the West Indies. 


Herrnhut Meeting of I.M.C.—A meeting of the Committee of the International 
Missionary Council is planned for June 23rd to July 4th, to be held at Herrnhut. Further 
information will be given in our April issue. 

Work among the Jews.—Dr Conrad Hoffmann, Secretary of the International 
Committee on the Christian Approach to the Jews, and Dr J. 8. Conning, Chairman of 
its North American Committee, made a tour in the Middle West and Pacific Coast States 
of North America in the autumn of 1931. At each centre visited it was ym that a 
permanent local committee would be formed to undertake the work of the Committee 
initsarea. Dr Hoffmann expects to arrive in London early in January, and will spend 
some months in Great Britain, on the continent of Europe and in the Near East. 


Moslems in China.—The National Christian Council of China has under considera- 
tion the formation of a committee on work for Moslems, through which all missions 
working among Chinese Moslems might co-operate. Special literature and special 
training for the missionaries are required, and can best be provided in co-operation. 

The Chinese Medical Journal—English Section appears this month, being the 
amalgamation of the China Medical Journal (established in 1886) with the English 
section of the National Medical Journal, and now the only medical periodical 
published in China in English. It is edited by Drs C. E. Lim and J. L. Maxwell, and 
is published in Peiping, price Mex.$12, G.$6 or £1 10s. per annum; Mex.$1.20, 
G.$0.60, or 2s. 6d. a single copy, post free. 


Mr J. Merle Davis arrived in London, from his study of industrial conditions in 
Northern Rhodesia, at the end of November. 





Obituary 


On October 26th, 1931, at Bern, of pneumonia, Missionsinspektor Walter Oettli, 
D.Theol., aged fifty-two. Dr Ocettli had been Inspektor of the Basel Mission (Zvangel- 
ische Missionsgeselischaft zu Basel) since 1909. He attended the two international mis- 
sionary committee meetings at Crans in 1920 and at Lake Mohonk in 1921, and the 
first meeting of the International Missionary Council at Oxford in 1923. 
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Subjects for Thanksgiving and Intercession 
January to March 1932 


Let vs Grve THanks: For the Moravian Church and its witness for two centuries 
(p. vii). 


Ler us Givs THanks: For the help and guidance Dr Butterfield has been enabled 
to give to workers in rural areas in America, Africa, India, the Philippines, 
China, Japan and Korea (p. iii). 

Let us Commend To Gop: The officers of the International Missionary Council, 
and of the national organizations, in all their work during the coming year 
(pp. iv—v, vii). 

Lat us Pray: That the forces that make for peace in China and Japan may be 
strengthened to prevail over those that would make for war; and that the ties 
between the Church, and between individual Christians, in each country may 
prove strong enough to hold in this time of strain (p. i). 


Let us Pray: For God’s blessing on undertakings for mutual Christian help between 
East and West—the Commission on Church gry’ the Commission on Higher 
Education in Japan, the Appraisal Commission of the Laymen’s Foreign Mission 
Enquiry, the forthcoming Mission of Fellowship and Friendship from India 
to Great Britain (pp. i-ii). 

Ler vs Pray: That all arrangements and preliminary work for the meeting of the 
International Missionary Council at Herrnhut in June-July may be along the 
lines of God’s will; and that the outcome of the meeting may be a clearer vision 


of the task and a closer fellowship between the nations in seeking to perform it 
= (p. vii). 


Lzt us Pray: For the work of the newly-formed National Committee for Christian 
Religious Education in China (pp. vi—vii). 





Quarterly Notes, being the Bulletin of the International Missionary Council, is 
in no sense an official organ of the International Missionary Council. It is intended to 
be a brief record of the facts of national and international missionary co-operation. 
It is issued gratis as an inset in the International Review of Missions and pace win 2g 
National organizations and missionary societies who desire to put it into the of 
committee members or missionaries can order it from the International Missionary 
Council, Edinburgh House, 2 Eaton Gate, London, 8.W.1, at 8d. (15 cents) 10 copies, 
post free. Applications for single copies should be made to the Mission Houses. 
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QUARTERLY NOTES 
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International Missionary Council 


Meeting of Committee at Herrnhut, Saxony, 
June 23rd to July 4th, 1932 


HE agenda for the meeting is still under discussion by the officers of the 
Council in consultation with the national constituent bodies, but among 
the subjects for discussion will probably be the following : 

1. The future of the International Missionary Council, as part of a radical 
consideration of the function of Christian missions at the present time, in relation 
to the Younger Churches and in view of the world situation which missions 
are now facing. 

2. The future policy of missions in Africa. 

3. Relations between the International Missionary Council and the con- 
stituent national organizations. 

4. The policy and future of the Department of Industrial and Social Research 
and Counsel at Geneva. 

5. The problem of missionary work and religious freedom. 

6. The study of the Christian Message. 

P z Pag International Missionary Council in relation to educational policy 
in India. 

The meeting of the Council this year is of the highest importance, in view 
not only of the financial situation, but also of the conviction of many people in 
these days that God has a message for the world and that the missionary move- 
ment may be His channel. 

Preliminary papers will be circulated in advance to those who attend the 
meeting. 





Following up the Lindsay Commission 


: report of the Commission has received wide notice in the press of 
different countries, and its recommendations are being carefully considered 
by representative bodies concerned with Christian education in India. 

Of the three central committees which it was agreed to form, in accord- 
ance with the Commission’s recommendations, that in Great Britain is ap- 
pointed and will hold its first meeting as these notes go to press. In America 
negotiations are still proceeding. In India the National Christian Council 
is taking steps to bring into being a central education committee which will 
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be an integral Foe of the Council and act as its standing committee on higher 
education. Ad interim provincial committees have also been formed or are 
in process of being formed in Madras, Bengal, Bombay, the Panjab and the 
United Provinces. 





Mission of Fellowship 


From THE CHURCHES IN INDIA TO THE CHURCHES IN GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND 


Shs members of the mission are planning to reach England about mid- 
September, remaining for three months. A number of centres will be 
visited in England, Scotland, Ireland and Wales, and meetings are being 
arranged with local clergy and ministers, theological and other students, laymen 
and women and teachers. It is agreed that the aim should be intensive rather 
than extensive, and several days are to be spent in each place visited. 

The Bishop of Dornakal is to lead the mission, and it is expected that the 
Rev. A. Ralla Ram (Secretary of the Student Christian Association in India) 
and Mr A. M. Varki (Principal of the Alwaye College, Travancore) will accompany 
him, together with a Burmese woman member not yet chosen. 

To quote from the preparatory leaflet which has been issued : 


This is the initial effort of the kind, and the progress of the mission will be followed 
in other lands with intense interest. If undertaken and carried out in the right spirit 
it may mark a new day in the life of the world-wide Church of Christ. To the younger 
Churches of the East it will be an opportunity of Christian fellowship and witness that 
has hitherto been denied to them, Phile to the Churches in the West it may bring a 
new understanding of the power of the Crucified and Risen Saviour, and a wider vision 
of His Kingdom. 


A spirit of expectation and of welcome is growing in Great Britain. 





Japan 


é Segre present year is the last of the three for which definite plans of work 

were laid in 1929 for the Kingdom of God Movement. The question 
of further developments is already under discussion. The National Christian 
Council has decided to convene an all-Japan Christian conference in the autumn 
of the present year, at which plans for 1933 and succeeding years will be 
determined. 

At the same conference it is proposed to consider the whole question of the 
= of the Church in the life of Japan to-day. This is forced upon Christians 

th by the recent launching of an anti-religious movement, and by the situation 
which exists between Japan and China. 

The National Christian Council is contemplating two new fields for 
evangelism, namely, among Japanese emigrants abroad, especially in South 
America, and among Japanese prisoners at home. At the last annual meeting 
of the Council a unanimous vote was taken to organize a Japan Foreign Mis- 
sionary Association, looking to work among Japanese and other races over- 
seas. The work of the late Miss Caroline Macdonald among prisoners is widely 
known, but Christian work is not in general permitted in prisons. It is hoped 
that with care and tact a beginning may be made in prison evangelism. 
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China and Japan 


UR January number had already gone to press when the following reached 

us. Although many will have seen it already, the resolution is repro- 

duced here for the sake of those, still more numerous, who have not had that 
opportunity. 


RESOLUTION PASSED BY THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NATIONAL CHRISTIAN 
CouNcIL OF JAPAN 


On this eleventh day of November [1931], which commemorates the consummation 
of world peace, the National Christian Council of Japan in its Ninth Annual Session, 
deeply regretting the occurrence of the Manchurian incident, expresses itself in the 
following resolution and feels that it is its natural duty and responsibility to appeal 
to Christians both within and without Japan. 

In view of the Manchurian incident we cannot but feel a deep sense of self-reproach 
that the spirit of world _ based on brotherly love which we constantly advocate 
does not as yet pervade the world’s life. 

At this time we pledge ourselves to new endeavour in behalf of peace in the Orient 
and through the world. 

May the conception of justice, friendship and love be deep going and rule the hearts 
of all who are concerned with this problem, and lead to an early solution of this 
situation, thus eradicating the roots of the difficulties between Japan and China and 
helping to foster the peace of the world. 

In accordance with this resolution we will exert ourselves to the uttermost. At 
the same time we earnestly desire the prayers and co-operation of our brethren in Christ 
and peace organizations everywhere. 


A letter was received in November from the National Christian Council of 
China, by the National Christian Council of Japan, which had sent an invitation 
for a fraternal delegate to its ninth annual meeting in that month, as follows : 


I am asked to write to thank you heartily for your kind invitation and to assure 
you of our prayers for your conference. We sincerely hope that through your con- 
ference and the National Christian Councils of our two countries, Japanese and Chinese 
Christians will be able to stand the crucial test of the present critical hour when the 
relations between the two nations are so strained, thus showing themselves as the 
real followers of Jesus Christ. 


A sum of Y.500 (£50; $250) was raised in Japan in the autumn of 1931 
for Flood Relief, to be sent through one to the other National Christian Council. 
Believing, however, that the gift at the time might prove an embarrassment, 
the Japanese Council, with the consent of the donors, used it for relief of Chinese 
in Mukden. 





Missions in Central Asia 


fee following note supplements the survey of Central Asian missions in 
the current number of the International Review of Missions. 

With the last party of Swedish missionaries which left Sweden in August 
1931 for Sinkiang (Chinese Turkestan) there went a Norwegian missionary, 
the Rev. O. Torvik, Cand. Theol., to seek a mission field for the Norwegian 
Lutheran China Mission Association (Norsk Lutherske Kinamissionsforbund). 
His plan is to use the Swedish mission as a base and to explore the possibilities 
of founding a station farther north. 
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Flood Relief in China 


LEAFLET entitled Facts in Brief concerning China’s Floods of 1931 con- 
tains the following appeal : 


Agricultural populations everywhere tend to concentrate in the rich river valleys. 
Moreover, the streams are China’s chief arteries of communication and transportation ; 
her larger cities have therefore developed along them. Consequently it is the very 
heart of China’s agricultural and commercial activity which has ie submerged 
for months. Thousands of square miles will still be inundated for months to come. 
io task of relief and of rehabilitation will therefore extend far into 1932 at the very 
least. 


All the funds obtainable will be required if many thousands are to be saved from a 


lingering agony ending in death, and millions more from prolonged distress and the 
most abject poverty. 


Funds may be sent through a number of committees throughout the world, 
among which are the under-mentioned : 


National Flood Relief Commission, 1c Kiukiang Road, Shanghai. 
* Flood Relief in China,’ 205 East 42nd Street, New York City. 
Local Chapters of the American Red Cross. 


Conference of Missionary Societies in Great Britain and Ireland, 2 Eaton 
Gate, London, 8.W.1. 


European Central Office for Interchurch Aid, 2 rue Montchoisy, Geneva. 
The National Christian Council or foreign missionary societies of any country. 


Funds will also be received and forwarded by : 


Any Chinese consul ; M. Francqui, State Minister, Brussels ; and Dr Sven 
Hedin, Stockholm. 





Rural Reconstruction 


te addition to the surveys of rural conditions which have recently been 

carried out by Dr Butterfield in South Africa, India, the Far East and 
the Philippines, a rural economic survey was made in Siam by Dr C. C. Zimmer- 
man in 1930-31. His report was +: te the third meeting of the National 
Christian Council last December, and committees of the Council are now con- 
sidering its bearing on the work missions are doing, preparatory to initiating 
plans in accordance with Dr Zimmerman’s suggestions. 


A conference on rural work met in Nagpur in December, when work under- 
taken since Dr Butterfield’s visit was reviewed and news of further plans being 
considered in different ‘parts of India was received. Reading the findings of 
the conference leaves one with the impression that men and women all over 
India are rapidly waking up to the fact of the challenge to Christianity inherent 
in the plight of the peasant, and that what has been called ‘the philosophy of 
the rural reconstruction unit ’ is being learned and adopted. 

Dr Butterfield’s two reports (on his work in India and in the Far East) 
are reviewed in the current number of the International Review of Missions, and 


also a book by Dr Helen Kim of Ewha College, Seoul, on the educational needs 
of rural Korea. 
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International Committee on the Christian 
Approach to the Jews 


HE committee, under the chairmanship of Dr James Black, is; to!meet at 
Digswell Park, Welwyn, England, on June 13th and 14th. 

Dr Hoffmann spent three weeks of January in Scotland, where he addressed 
theological and other students, some of the leading ministers, and groups con- 
cerned with work among Jews at home and overseas. He fulfilled a number 
of preaching engagements, and had opportunities also of meeting with several 
groups of American-Jewish students. On February 9th Dr Hoffmann crossed 
to the Continent, where he visited a number of centres in Central and Western 
Europe. He sailed for America on March 4th, but will return to London early 
in June for the meeting of the committee, which Dr Conning also will attend. 

The News Sheet, issued six times a year by the committee, is becoming increas- 
ingly useful as a source of information on Jewish affairs. (It can be obtained 
from 419 Fourth Avenue, New York, or from 2 Eaton Gate, London, 8.W.1, 
u $1.00 or 4s.) We are indebted to it for the following, from the issue for 

anuary—February 1932 : 


JEWS IN PALESTINE 


Provisional census totals recently announced by the Palestine Government reveal 
that there are 175,006 Jews residing in Palestine ; 759,952 Moslems, 90,607 Christians 
and 9589 members of other groups. Among the latter groups there are about 1000 
agnostics, of whom approximately 600 profess to be Jews. The Jews resident in 
Jerusalem comprise 57 per cent of the total population there. Of a total of 90,256 
in the city, 51,300 are Jews, 19,850 Moslems and 19,000 Christians. Since 1922 the 
Jewish population in Jerusalem has increased by 6000; the Moslem population some 
6000, and the Christian population 4500. 





Literacy in the Younger Churches 


. we about two gp of experimental work, Dr Frank Laubach pro- 

duced a system for ‘caching reading which is being adopted widely in 
the Philippine Islands and can be quickly mastered. To quote from a recent 
copy of the National Christian Council Bulletin : 


A reasonably bright person can master the method and be prepared to teach in his 
own dialect in fifteen minutes. . . . Hundreds of illiterates in Lanao have learned 
to read in less than an hour. . . . During tie early months of experimentation, the 
process was slow, the number of teachers available was small and the illiterates were 
timid about coming to learn. But in recent months the method has been greatly 
simplified and the wek has spread like wildfire. More than 23,000 have learned to 
read in the last eighteen months, and the 300 volunteer teachers now report a monthly 
average of 3000. 


Under the auspices of the National Christian Council Dr Laubach spent 
some weeks last autumn training teachers in his system in half a dozen dialects ; 
and the missionary societies are now using those who were trained to teach 
others, so that the system may be introduced as widely as possible and illiteracy 
become a thing of the past. 


At the same time news comes from China of a definite endeavour to secure 
literacy omens eens At a meeting in the autumn of the executive com- 
mittee of the National Christian Council the following resolution was adopted : 
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VotEp to recommend to the churches that, in order to realize the goal of literate 
churches, special efforts be made to make all communicant members under forty-five 
years of age literate before the end of the Five-Year Movement, and that hereafter 
it become the regular practice of the churches to make literacy a part of the training 
of enquirers and to require of those under forty-five years of age ability to read before 
admission to the Church. 


Those who are using the thousand-character system in North China, as well 
as others in different areas who are — national phonetic symbols, are 
confident that illiteracy in the Church can be overcome. 


Notes from the Moslem World 


HE News Bulletin of the Near East Christian Council has recently been 

growing until it has assumed the proportions (48 pp.) of a full-sized 

magazine. The issue for December gives news from all parts of the Near East 
—and beyond, as the following quotation will show : 





DISTRIBUTION IN New YORK 


With great joy we learn that Dr Cantine and Dr Zwemer and the other friends of 
the American Christian Literature Society for Moslems have employed an evangelist, 
Mr Kazazian, a native of Iraq, for full-time work amongst Moslems. Orders have 
been sent to Teheran, Constantinople and Cairo for books in Persian, Turkish and 
Arabic, so that the Moslems who support the Arabic bookshops in the back streets of 
lower New York may read of Christ in their mother tongues. 


Medical missionaries working in Syria have been for some while considering 
the ibility of forming a medical association on the lines of those in China 
and India which have shown themselves of such value. In 1930 the Christian 
Medical Association of Syria was organized, which was broadened in 1931 to 
include medical workers in Palestine, and to admit as members those outside 
the strictly missionary ranks who might wish to join. It then became the 
Christian Medical Association of Syria and Palestine. It is the hope of this 
association that in time it may expand until it includes medical workers 
throughout the Near East. To quote again from the News Bulletin: 


Political boundaries in the Near East still act as barriers to full co-operation, but 
it is the hope of the C.M.A. of Syria and Palestine that as the advantages of co-operation 
become more apparent to the doctors and nurses of the Near Eastern missions, and 
as travel becomes easier, the association may come to include all the medical work 
being done within the territory covered by the Near East Christian Council. Its name 
may then properly be changed to the C.M.A. of the Near East, and we are assured 
that the N.E. Christian Council will welcome close integration of the medical associa- 
tion with the educational, evangelistic and administrative interests of the Council. 





Directory 
The following change should be made in the directory of national missionary 
organizations, published in our January number : 


ee Ro Lahetysneuvosto. Secretary: Professor Emil Saraoja, Otaniemi, 
elsinki. 


Miss Aina Johansson has had to relinquish the secretaryship owing to illness. 
n~ read Saraoja, who has for some time been the treasurer, has now become secretary 
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Religious Education Groups 
ASSOCIATION FOR TEACHERS OF RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE 


) er above association was inaugurated in London in January of this 
year, being an outcome of the conference held at Swanwick at Easter 
of 1931 on the relations between Christian education at home and overseas. It 
is believed by the promoters that those engaged in religious education have a 
od deal both to give and to gain from such an association, in the way of 
nding the place of Scripture teaching in Christian education, keeping the subject 
before local education authorities, maintaining a relationship between research 
in the universities and teaching in the schools, and in other ways. 
Missionaries in particular are invited to join, and to apply for further in- 
formation to the Secretary, the Rev. H. Vodden, Church Missionary Society, 
Salisbury Square, London, E.C.4. 


Rexicious EpucaTion FELLOWSHIP 


The Fellowship was formed at the close of the conference on Christian religious 
education, held at Shanghai last July,’ ‘to link together throughout China 
those who are interested in religious education, and to promote the extension 
of Christian religious education in the Church.’ 

Bulletin No. 1 of the Fellowship was issued in January, containing a message 
from the Chairman which points out a number of living issues now before fellow- 
ship groups, such as flood relief, Christian patriotism in view of present con- 
ditions, the challenge of communism, the needs of the rural population. The 
Bulletin also contains notes of Dr Sherwood wo Oe meetings for students and 
on recently published religious education material, a list of projected summer 
schools and other matters. 

It is of interest to note that in both East and West a desire has arisen among 
those engaged in religious education for closer fellowship. 


1See Survey of China, International Review of Missions, 1932 (Jan.), p. 53; see also the 
issue of Quarterly Notes for the same month, pp. vi-vii. 





Notes and News 


African French Essay Prizes.—Information regarding these prizes (for French 
essays by Africans, given in French West Africa) can be obtained from I Agence 
Economique del Afrique Occidentale Frangaise, 159 Boulevard Haussmann, Paris. 


World’s Sunday School Association.— Plans are being made for the con- 
vention of the Association, which is held every alternate year, in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, 
from July 25th to 31st, 1932. It will be the eleventh convention and the first to be 
held south of the equator. 


Commercial Press, Shanghai.—In the bombardment of Shanghai by Japanese 
naval aeroplanes on January 29th, the well-known Commercial Press was destroyed. 
Much of the educational literature of China was produced by this press, the destruction 
of which causes incalculable loss. The American Bible Society's loss is estimated at 
$1200 gold. 


China Inland Mission.—In 1929 the mission issued a call for two hundred new 
missionaries in two years. By December 31st, 1931, the whole number had sailed, all 
money for passages and outfits had been supplied, and full normal remittances for the 
whole year 1931 had also been sent out. 
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Subjects for Intercession 
April to June 1932 


Ler us Pray: For the meeting of the Committee of the International Missionary 
Council at Herrnhut in June-July; that God’s blessing may rest on the pre- 
liminary study, and His guidance direct all thought and discussion (p. i). 


Let vs Pray: For Dr Hoffmann’s work, and for the meeting in June of the Inter- 
national Committee on the Christian Approach to the Jews (p. v). 


Ler us Pray: For China and Japan; that a peaceful settlement may be reached ; 
that Christians in both countries may be able to exert an influence for peace and 
against race hatred (p. iii). 

Let us Pray: For all groups working for Flood Relief in China (p. iv). 

Let us Pray: For the coming Mission of Fellowship from India to Great Britain (p. ii). 


Let us Pray: For God's guidance in taking further steps to follow up the work of 
the Lindsay Commission on Christian Higher Education in India (pp. i-ii). 


Let us Pray: For God’s guidance in the thought and work of the recently formed 
groups for study and promotion of religious education (p. vii). 


Ler us Pray: For all who are seeking to help the rural and illiterate people of the 
world to find fullness of life in Christ (pp. iv, v—vi). 


Let us Pray: That if it be God’s will a new mission may be opened in the needy area 
of northern Chinese Turkestan (p. iii). 


Let us Pray: For Christian work among Moslems in New York, through literature 
(p. vi). 
Let us Pray: For the Disarmament Conference now in session in Geneva. 








Quarterly Notes, being the Bulletin of the International Missionary Council, is 
in no sense an official organ of the International Missionary Council. It is intended to 
be a brief record of the facts of national and international missionary co-operation. 
It is issued gratis as an inset in the International Review of Missions and also separately. 
National organizations and missionary societies who desire to put it into the hands of 
committee members or missionaries can order it from the International Missionary 
Council, Edinburgh House, 2 Eaton Gate, London, 8.W.1, at 8d. (15 cents) per 10 copies, 
post free. Applications for single copies should be made to the Mission Houses. 
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International Missionary Council 


Meeting of Committee at Herrnhut, Saxony, 
June 23rd to July 4th, 1932 


A’ the time when this issue of Quarterly Notes appears, the Committee 
of the International Missionary Council will be in session at Herrnhut, 
Saxony, the headquarters of the Moravian Church, which celebrates the two 
hundredth anniversary of the founding of its missionary society in August. 
The following representatives of organizations affiliated to the Council 
are expected to be present : 


BELGIUM . M. le pasteur Henri Anet, D.Soc.Sc. 
CHINA . Rev. E. C. Lobenstine. 
C. L. Hsia. 
ConGo . Rey. P. A. Westlind. 
FRANCE . M. le pasteur Daniel Couve. 
GERMANY . Missionsdirektor Siegfried Knak, D.Theol. 


GREAT BRITAIN . 


F. H. Hawkins. 
Kenneth Maclennan. 
Rev. W. J. Noble. 
INDIA. . Rev. Nicol Macnicol, D.Litt., D.D. 
P. O. Philip. 
JAPAN . Rev. W. Axling, D.D. 
Rev. Akira Ebizawa. 
Korea . . Rev. Kwam-sik Kim. 
Latin AMERICA . . Professor Gonzalo B. Camargo. 
Near East . Rt Rev. the Bishop of Egypt and the Sudan. 
Robert Wilder, D.D. 
NETHERLANDS . Baron C. W. Th. van Boetzelaer van Dubbeldam. 


NETHERLANDS INDIES 
Norto AMERICA. 


Professor Martin Schlunk, D.Theol. 


. Rev. W. Wilson Cash. 


Mrs Robert Forgan. 


. Delegate uncertain. 
. Rev. A. E. Armstrong, D.D. 


Miss Helen B. Calder. 

Rev. R. E. Diffendorfer, D.D. 
Rev. J. H. Franklin, D.D. 
Miss Sarah Lyon. 
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Nort America (contd.) Rev. Cleland B. McAfee, D.D. 
Hon. Newton W. Rowell, LL.D., K.C. 
NortTHERN Evrore..._ Rev. Einar Amdahl. 


Probst Matti Tarkkanen. 
PHILIPPINES . . Rev. E. C. Sobrepena. 
Siam . : ‘ . Niels Nedergaard, M.D. 
Sout AFRIcA . . Rev. J. W. L. Hofmeyr. 
SWITZERLAND. . Rev. A. Koechlin, D.D. 
Co-oprep Mempers Bischof Baudert, D.Theol. ; Mrs J. W. L. Hofmeyr ; 
AND CONSULTANTS Missionsdirektor Carl Ihmels, D.Phil.; Professor 


K.S8. Latourette, Ph.D. ; Rev. C. R. Watson, LL.D. ; 
Professor Knut B. Westman, D.Theol.; and Rev. 
8. M. Zwemer, D.D., LL.D. 

CHAIRMAN AND Vicr- Dr J. R. Mott, Baroness van Boetzelaer van Dubbel- 


CHAIRMEN dam, the Rt Rev. the Bishop of Salisbury. 

IM.C. Starr. . Dr J. H. Oldham, Rev. W. Paton, Dr A. L. Warnshuis, 
Miss B. D. Gibson, Miss D. H. Standley, Miss M. M. 
Underhill. 

GeNnEVA DEPARTMENT. J. Merle Davis, Dr O. Iserland. 

Jews COMMITTEE . Dr J. 8. Conning, Dr C. Hoffmann. 

Minute Secretaries . L. B. Moss, Miss F. G. Tyler. 

VisITOR ; . Basil Mathews. 


One of the principal subjects for discussion will be the future of missionary 
work in face of the present crisis, including the bearing of the economic situation 
on policies and plans. 

nsideration will also be given to special issues in the Far East, in India, 
in Africa, the Near East and Latin America. 

Certain other large subjects carrying on from the meeting at Jerusalem 
will also call for special attention: The Christian message; problems of 
religious and missionary freedom ; reports from the officers of the work done 
since the last?meeting of the Committee, especially in connexion with the two 
newly created’departments, that of Social and Industrial Research and Counsel 
and that on the Christian Approach to the Jews. 





Japan 

URING Dr Butterfield’s visit last year, and at the Gotemba conference 
at its conclusion, there was raised the question of the appointment of a 
secretary on the National Christian Council staff whose special care would be 
rural matters. The appointment of the Rev. Yotaro Kurihara, a pastor in the 
Kumiai Church, has now been made. He will act for a year as general liaison 
officer for rural evangelism. Most of the money needed] for this special piece 

of work has been guaranteed by Dr Mott. 

On March 31st the Report of the Commission on Christian Education in 
Japan was presented to a committee appointed by the Foreign Missions Con- 
ference ofNorth America to receive it. After a detailed statement by Dr 
Padelford, four subcommittees were formed, to give specialized study to the 
topics of middle schools for boys ; high schools and theological training schools 
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for girls ; colleges and universities for men and women ; theological training 
for men. These groups will report back to the committee as a whole before 
recommendations are made to the mission boards. 

'The report, Christian’) Education in Japan, was published in April, price 
$2.50 or 7s. 6d., and obtainable from 419 Fourth Avenue, New York, and 
2 Eaton Gate, London, 8.W.1. An appreciation of the Report appears in the 
current issue of the International Review of Missions, pp. 423-8. 

Under the auspices of the Y.M.C.A., and at the invitation of the secretaries 
of the Y.M.C.A. in Shanghai, a party of Japanese and foreign Christians crossed 
to Shanghai in March, to confer with representative groups of Chinese and 
foreign residents on the Sino-Japanese issue, and to try and establish fellow- 
ship for co-operation and reconciliation. The commission spent about a week 
in Shanghai, and Mr Ebizawa, who was one of the visiting group, reports that 
‘there was shown on all occasions the desire on both sides by all means to 
restore and re-establish the fellowship between the two nations.’ The Executive 
Council of the National Christian Council of Japan also presented a memorandum 
to the Japanese Government praying that in the spirit of the League of Nations, 
the Nine-Power Treaty and the ellogg Pact a speedy settlement of the dispute 
might be found. 





Chinese Christians and the 
Sino-Japanese Conflict 


[* an open letter addressed to ‘The National Christian Council in all Lands,’ 

dated March 14th, 1932, the Shanghai members of the Executive Committee 
of the National Christian Council of China wrote of the efforts of Christian 
leaders in Japan to combat militarism, and continued : 


We recognize the sincerity and courage which has led to their representations to 
the Government, and respond to the earnest messages of the National Christian Council 
of Japan that stress the urgency of using peaceful means and not force for the settle- 
ment of disputes. 

We are encouraged by the news that now fresh efforts are being made also by 
responsible men who are lovers of justice and peace to end warlike operations. Con- 
vinced that a continuance of military measures will not promote the truest interests 
of either China or Japan but can only bring a legacy of hatred and bitterness, we pledge 
ourselves to co-operate by all means in our power with men of peace throughout the 
world to assuage national animosity and seek an honourable settlement of outstanding 
issues. 


The letter, which lack of space prevents us from quoting in full, ends thus : 


In the political world the foundations of security are the rule of law and the 
sanctity of covenants, of which warlike acts are the negation. In the spiritual world 
the foundations of peace are living stones, men of sincerity and goodwill who will 
make the machinery of law and treaties work. We invite all who read these words 
to join us in turning to the cross of Christ, that we may be forgiven for all our pride 
and folly and inspired to follow in His steps, and in unceasing prayer and effort at 
whatever cost to maintain and strengthen the foundations of security and peace. 


The action taken by the leading Christians in both countries during the 
months of hostility and conflict has been both an example and an encourage- 
ment to their fellow Christians throughout the world. 
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China 


T three recent conferences, held in New York, of representatives of the 
A Christian colleges and universities in China, substantial progress was 
made towards closer co-operation among these colleges, both in their educa- 
tional work in China and in the administrative work in America. 

The development of full co-operation is not easy, because of the large number 
of divergent interests involved: denominational, institutional, national and 
racial. But there is a wide agreement that only through close co-operation 
can the maximum service be rendered by these institutions to the Christian 
cause in China. 

At the first conference, held in December, proposals were drafted for 
associated boards for Christian colleges in China, which would be correlating 
bodies for providing united study of matters of general policy and for creating 
a united promotional and publicity organization serving the interests of all the 
colleges. At meetings of the governing boards of the various colleges since 
this conference was held approval has in most cases been given to these pro- 
posals, and it is hoped that the boards will be organized early in the autumn. 

The second and third conferences, held in February and April, were devoted 
to a detailed study of the correlated program for Christian higher education 
in China. This study included both educational and financial aspects of the 
program. The conferences endorsed most of the items in the proposed program, 
though at certain points further study was recommended. The governing 
boards of the various colleges and the co-operating mission boards are now 
considering the recommendations of these conferences. 

In Great Britain the United Committee for Christian Universities of China 
is watching with sympathetic interest the developments taking place, It 
heartily welcomes suggestions for the closer and more efficient co-operation of 
the American and British governing bodies of the colleges. 

In answer to an invitation from the National Christian Council, Dr Stanley 
Jones will visit China for evangelistic work for four months in the autumn. 
A number of conferences are planned for different centres. 





) Mission of Fellowship 


i gee members of the small group of Indian Christians who are coming 
to Great Britain in the autumn on a mission of Christian friendship 
and fellowship, have now been determined. The group will be led by the 
Right Rev. J. 8. C. Bannerji, Assistant Bishop of Lahore, the other members 
being: Sayama Ma Nyein Tha, Headmistress of the Morton Lane Girls’ High 
School, Moulmein, Burma; the Rev. A. Ralla Ram, Secretary of the Student 
Christian Association; and Principal A. M. Varki, of the Union Christian 
College, Alwaye, Travancore. Their visit is arranged from about the middle 
of September, for three months. 


A retreat is being arranged for the missioners at the end of July. 
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German Mission Notes 


we Berlin and the Gossner missionary societies have come to an or. 
ment to collaborate in their home base work. This step has been 
under consideration for some years in order to effect a financial saving in 
administration and to avoid overlapping in seeking recruits. The arrangement 
came into force in April of this year. The Berlin mission’s work was in China 
and in South and East Africa, and that of the Gossner mission in India. This 
gives the united society a wider basis of appeal than either had separately. 

A visit paid by Missionsdirektor Hartenstein to the Basel mission’s work 
on the Gold Coast, where since its return in 1925 it has been collaborating with 
the Scottish mission, has been successful in clearing up certain difficulties, and 
strengthening the co-operation established by Dr Wilkie and the late Dr Oettli. 
In no other field does so close and successful a co-operation exist between two 
missions of different nationality. The final return of its property to the Basel 
mission has caused much satisfaction. 

Following a visit by Missionsinspektor Driessler to the fields of the Rhenish 
mission in South Africa, it has been decided to relinquish work in the Cape 
Province. This work among the Cape Coloured people has been carried on for 
a century, and the congregations are now well established. The mission has 
ten stations, isolated from each other and difficult to supervise, while the Dutch 
Reformed Church of South Africa is able and willing to incorporate the con- 
gregations into itself. This will be done by degrees, as the Rhenish missionaries 
now at work give it up through death or retirement. 

The congregations concerned are willing to enter the Dutch Reformed 
Church, so that the Rhenish mission feels it is withdrawing from a piece of 
work which has accomplished its object. 





Agricultural Missions Foundation 


a organization came into being towards the close of 1931 after some 
four years spent in planning. To quote its own statement of purpose : 


The purpose of the Foundation is to aid selected persons, institutions and agencies 
in any part of the world which are in any way related to the missionary enterprise 
and in position effectively to improve agriculture and country life; to facilitate the 
interchange of agricultural knowledge and experience among the nations; to foster 
co-ordination of thought and action among the agencies engaged in the rural missionary 
enterprise ; and on request to afford counsel and other co-operation to the missionary 
societies and their councils in the development of their services to the rural populations. 


The Foundation does not propose to carry on independent work but to 

co-operate fully with existing organizations. 

he Chairman is Dr Mott; the Executive Secretary is Mr J. H. Reisner 
(former Dean of the College of Agriculture and Forestry of the University of 
Nanking) ; and the board of directors comprises men well known in agricultural 
colleges, mission houses and philanthropic circles. The office is at 419 Fourth 
Avenue, New York. 

Agricultural Missions Notes is the quarterly organ of the Foundation ; 
its first number appeared in January last. From the first two issues one may 
judge that these notes will be of great use to all missionaries in rural areas, 
= to the boards who send them. It can be obtained gratis from the Executive 

cretary. 
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The Princeton Declaration 


TS following statement was reached by a gathering of members of the 
Presbyterian and Reformed Churches, and some leaders of the Student 
Volunteer Movement, meeting at Princeton, New Jersey, last April. 


In aagenee to the call of the Committee on Foreign Missions of the Western Section 
of the Allianve of the Presbyterian and Reformed Churches, a group of members and 
officers of the Foreign Missio: cies of some of these Churches (the Presby- 
terian Church in the U.S.A., the Pouteetasion. Church in the U.S., the United pe a 
terian Church and the Reformed Church in America) met in Princeton on April 12th, 
1932, and after a day of prayer and conference and discussion voted to record : 


1. Their gratitude to God for the measure in which, in spite of difficulties and 
financial depression, their Churches have been enabled to maintain their foreign 
missionary work. 

2. Their assurance that by the blessing of God these Churches will in due time 
restore and enlarge their work abroad and will go forward to the full accomplishment 
of their duty in association with the national unde which have been established 
and with which it is their joy to co-operate. 

3. Their unfaltering confidence in the true basis of missions; in the great acts of 
God for the redemption of mankind as in particular in the historic fect and the universal 
meaning of God’s deed in sending His only begotten Son to be our Saviour and in 
His incarnation, His life and teaching, His death on the Cross for the redemption of 
the world, and His resurrection as the beginning of a new God-given life for redeemed 
humanity. 

4. Their conviction that the uniqueness and universality and absolute significance 
of Christ and His Gospel must be uns ingly maintained by our Churches against 
all movements of syncretism or adjustment which compromise or imperil belief in the 
aloneness of our Lord Jesus Christ and the unique indispensableness of His Gospel, 
and that nowhere save in this truth of Christ is there any ~ ¥ for the love and 
righteousness and power of redeemed human lives and a redeemed human society. 


5. Their joy in all the movements of change, or turning and overturning, in the 
attitudes and conceptions of men’s minds, in missio methods and processes, in 
political and economic conditions, in the Church and in the world, which serve to lead 
men to Christ as the only Lord and Saviour and bring Christ to His rightful place as 
the only Lord and Master of mankind. 


6. Their abiding faith in the Church as the enduring agency of the Gospel and 
their reliance on the Holy Spirit as the sole source of its power. 


7. Their deep sense of the need of prayer and their hope that all to whom God 
has entrusted leadership in the er see should realize that prayer is 
their most important work ; that prayer should be the atmosphere and spirit of our 
mission board offices, and that in missionary cultivation throughout the churches 
primary emphasis should be laid upon the development and strengthening of, prayer 
gtoups and individual intercessors. 





Joint Sending of Missionaries 
An American SuGGESTION 


‘lee Federation of Woman’s Boards at their annual meeting in January 
passed the following resolution : 


In view of the continual expression of desire on the part of Christians in mission 
lands ; and in view of the successful experience of united »oards in union institutions, 
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Santo Domingo and Mesopotamia ; and in view of distressing and divisive forces in 
our world to-day : 

The annual meeting of the Federation of Woman’s Boards of Foreign Missions of 
North America asks the Foreign Missions Conference of North America to appoint a 
committee to confer with a committee of the Federation to consider the possibility 
of missionaries being appointed to the National Christian Councils, and devise a simple 
means of arranging for such co-operation on the part of any boards who wish it in all 
or specific cases. 


This recommendation was given serious consideration by the Committee 


of Reference and Counsel, and a joint committee was appointed to explore 
possibilities along this line. 





Notes and News 


The Christian Approach to the Jews.—The first meeting of this International 
Missionary Council Committee was held at Welwyn, near London, June 13th and 14th. 
Some account of the meeting will appear in our next issue. 


The China Inland Mission celebrated the Hudson Taylor centenary in May 
(he was born cn May 2\Ist, 1832) by meetings in London, Scotland and the provinces. 
A missionary talk was broadcast on May 22nd by the Rev. Marshall Broomhall. 


World’s Youth, the organ of the World’s Alliance of Y.M.C.A.’s, heretofore a 
monthly periodical, started a new lease of life as a quarterly in April. It can be 
obtained from 2 rue de Montchoisy, Geneva, price Swiss Frs. 5 ($1.00). 


Near East Christian ee for affiliation to the Council have 
been received and accepted from the Newman School of Missions in Jerusalem, the 
British and Foreign Bible Society and the Church Missions to Jews. 


Bureau of Information for Missionaries with regard to Special Training.— 
This bureau, recently set up to carry on and extend the work formerly under the care 
of the Board of Study for the Preparation of Missionaries, has issued its Bulletin No. 1, 
containing compact details of upwards of sixty conferences, schools and other special 
courses available from Easter to Michaelmas of this year. All information can be 
supplied by the Registrar, Mr J. C. Kydd, Selly Oak Colleges, Birmingham. | 





Obituary 


On December 24th, 1931, near Carlisle, the Right Rev. Rennie MacInnzs, D.D., 
Bishop in Jerusalem since 1914. Dr MacInnes was closely connected with the Near 
East Christian Council from its inception. No one who was present at the Jerusalem 
meeting of the International Missionary Council in 1928 will forget the pilgrimage 
he ted foo Bethany to the west slope of the Mount of Olives on Palm Sunday. 

On February 9th, 1932, at Santa Cruz, California, Fennert Parish Turner, 
aged sixty-five, the first Executive Secretary of the Committee of: Reference and 
Counsel of the Foreign Missions Conference of North America, a post he occupied 
from 1916 to 1926. Turner attended the World Missionary Conference in Edin- 
burgh in 1910, and meetings of the International Missionary Council or its Committee 
at (1920), Lake Mohonk (1921), Canterbury (1922), Oxford (1923), Atlantic 
City (1925), Rattvik (1926) and Jerusalem (1928). 


On April 7th, 1932, at Edinburgh, the Very Rev. Ducatp Macxicnay, D.D., LL.D., 
aged eighty-one, former Principal’ of Wilson College, Bombay, and a missionary of 
the United Free Church of Scotland from 1874 to 1919. Dr Mackichan attended 
the World Missionary Conference in Edinburgh in 1910. 


On May llth, 1932, at Rio de Janeiro, the Rev. Professor Erasmo Braaa, 
Secretary of the Committee on Co-operation in Brazil. Professor Braga was present 
at Rattvik and Jerusalem (see above), and was a keen supporter of the Council. 
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Subjects for Intercession 
July to September 1932 


Let vs THank Gop: For the lives of ‘ the saints who from their labours rest,’ who 
were used by God for His work in the world—Hudson Taylor, Rennie MacInnes, 
Fennell Turner, Dugald Mackichan, Erasmo Draga (p. vii). 


Let us Pray: For the meeting of the Committee of the International Missionary 
Council at Herrnhut, June 23rd to July 4th; for clear guidance about the future 
of a number of enterprises which can be carried on only in co-operation ; for 
wisdom to know how to meet the present financial position of missions ; for every 
delegate present ; and for the subsequent discussions in the different countries 
of the recommendations put forward (pp. i-ii). 


Ler us Pray: For a new weaving of ties of goodwill and understanding between 
China and Japan, now that active hostilities have ceased; that the Christians 
in each country may realize how much depends on them in this matter, and may 
receive grace to pursue it (p. iii). 


Let us Pray: For the preparations being made for the Mission of Friendship and 
Fellowship from India to Great Britain ; for those who will give and those who 
will receive God’s message; especially for the missioners meeting in retreat 
at the close of July (p. iv). 


Let us Pray: For the Christian Colleges of China, their staffs and governing bodies, 
that a fuller measure of co-operation may be attained; for Dr Stanley Jones’ 
visit to China this autumn, and for his work, particularly among the students 
(p- iv). 


Let us Pray: For missionaries on furlough and in training seeking to prepare them- 
selves for their work; for the committee considering the appointment of mis- 
sionaries in relation to the National Christian Councils; for the Agricultural 
Missions Foundation and its service for the Church and its missionaries in rural 
areas (pp. v, vi-vii). 


Let us Pray: For all missionary societies which are feeling acutely the present 
financial strain, especially in America and in Germany ; that the new relationship 
between the Berlin and Gossner missions may enrich the work they care for 
(pp. v, vi). 


Let us Pray: ‘ That x ron should be the atmosphere and spirit’ of all our work, 


and that we may all have an ‘abiding faith in the Church as the enduring agency 
of the Gospel and . . . reliance on the Holy Spirit as the sole source of its power’ 
(p. vi). 





Quarterly Notes, being the Bulletin of the International Missionary Council, is 
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International Missionary Council 
Meeting of Committee at Herrnhut, Saxony, 
June 23rd to July 4th, 1932 


7, Committee of the Council met under the chairmanship of Dr Mott. 

All the constituent bodies were represented, with the exception of the 
National Missionary Councils of Australia and of New Zealand, in each case 
the expense of ihe Dag journey being prohibitive. 

Three accounts of the meeting have been published, to which readers are 
referred: namely, the official Minutes (obtainable from the Offices of the Council : 
2 Eaton Gate, London, 8.W.1, and 419 Fourth Avenue, New York. Price 
6d. or 10 cents); the letter written by Dr Mott at the request of those 
attending the meeting, giving the message of Herrnhut ; and an article in the 
current issue of the International Review of 1 Missions, written by the Rev. William 
Paton. 

Two actions affecting the Review should be mentioned here. The Editors 
were asked to reprint in book form the Ten Years’ Survey which appeared in 
the three first issues for this year, if the prospects of sales would ya the 
action. They have justified it, and the book is now on sale (The World Wide 
Christian Mission, 1922-1932: A Survey, obtainable in Great Britain from 
2 Eaton Gate, London, 8.W.1; from the Oxford University Press, or through 
any bookseller, price 2s. 6d., postage extra; and in America from 419 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, price $1.00). 

The other action concerned Quarterly Notes (which is a charge on the finances 
of the Council). The Committee, for reasons of economy, and regretfully, 
decided to suspend temporarily the publication of this supplement to the Review. 
Until, therefore, financial conditions permit, Quarterly Notes will not appear 
again. 





Japanese Notes 


MEETING was held in Mukden on June 6th, 1932, under the auspices of 

the (Japanese) Overseas Evangelistic Association, when ministers of the 

various denominations were present. The object of the meeting was to explore 

the ibilities for co-operation in evangelistic work among Japanese in 

Manchuria, the need for which is becoming increasingly urgent. After 

discussion, a sub-committee of two was appointed to work out a plan to be 
teferred to the various Churches. 

i 








The Rev. A. Ebisawa and Dr Axling, secretaries of the National Christian 
Council of Japan, attended the meeting of the Committee of the International 
Missionary Council at Herrnhut. 

An article on the relations between Chinese and Japanese Christians during 
the recent months of conflict will be found in the current number of the Jnter- 
national Review of Missions, written by the Rev. E. R. Hughes of Shanghai. 





Mission of Fellowship 
From Inpia To Great BRITAIN 


B* the time these notes appear the missioners will have arrived and begun 

their work in Great Bntain. An outline of their programme is given 
below, to enable prayer to be made for them and those to whom their message 
is to be given. They were due to arrive on September 9th and to leave on 
December 15th ; a few days at the beginning and again at the end of their visit 
will be spent in quiet retreat. The visit will conclude with a thanksgiving service 
in St Paul’s Cathedral for the Church in India. 


Pon} September 18-25 
NEWCASTLE . ; ; ; . September 28-October 3 
LEEDs. ’ 2 ; j . October 5-10 
LIVERPOOL . ' ‘ ‘, . October 12-17 

BRISTOL ; , ‘ . October 19-24 

BANGOR 

Mrp-GLAMORGAN October 26-31 

SwaNsEa and CaRDIFF 

BIRMINGHAM . ‘ . ; . November 2-7 
ota } November 11-21 
MANCHESTER . ‘ : é . November 23-28 
LEICESTER. , ‘ ‘ . November 30—-December 5 
LonpDoN + ; ‘ { . December 7-12 


The following compose the mission : 

The Right Rev. J. 8. C. Bannerst, B.A., Assistant Bishop of Lahore (leader) ; 
the Rev. A. Ratia Raw, B.A., Secretary of the Student Christian Association 
of India and a leader in the United Church of Northern India; Daw Nygin 
Tua, B.A., Headmistress of the Morton Lane Girls’ High School, Moulmein, 
Burma, and one of the leaders of the evangelistic movement recently carried on 
by students in India and Burma; and Mr A. M. Varxt, M.A., LL.B., Principal 
of the Union Christian College, Alwaye, Travancore, the only Christian college 
in India founded, controlled and directed by Indian Christians. He is a leading 
layman of the Jacobite section of the ancient Syrian Church of Travancore. 

A leaflet issued by the Conference of British Missionary Societies concerning 
the mission closes with these words : 


’ This outreach of Christian friendship, so refreshing amid the mists of international 
suspicion, carries with it the promise of fresh faith and hope and love to the Churches 
concerned and through them to the peoples they serve. Believing that the coming 
of the mission is a movement of the Holy Spirit, the Christian people of this country 
are invited to share in its responsibilities and hopes. 
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Chinese Notes 


HE Executive Committee of the National Christian Council has issued 

a document containing the general objectives of the Five-Year Move- 

ment as adopted in 1929, followed by four objectives to be aimed at by local 
churches during the next two or three years. These are the following : 

1. An individual approach to every church member in order to enlist groups 
for Bible study, prayer, some form of church and community service, and 
evangelism. 

2. The establishment in each church of classes and groups to train for parent- 
hood and for leadership, and to teach illiterates and enquirers; also well- 
organized Sunday schools with ancillary work during the week. 

3. The encouragement of family worship in Christian homes, the nurture 
: — in Christian ideals and the winning of non-Christian members of the 

amily. 

4. The observance of the great Christian festivals and seasons, and also of 
appropriate Chinese customs, to which end a church calendar for 1933 is in 
preparation. 

Dr Stanley Jones is in China during the autumn, conducting special evan- 
gelistic meetings in about ten centres between August 16th and December 15th. 

China was represented at the meeting of the committee of the International 
Missionary Council at Herrnhut by the Rev. E. C. Lobenstine, a secretary of 
the National Christian Council of China, and Dr C. L. Hsia, attached to the 
Chinese Embassy in London. 

Dr David A. Brown, chairman of the China Famine Relief, U.S.A., is spending 
some months during the autumn and winter in visiting the recently flooded 
and famine areas of China to study and report on the work being done and to 
ascertain how American help can best be applied to the constructive work 
initiated for future flood-prevention. 





Africa Industrialization Enquiry 


HE first piece of field investigation undertaken by the Department of 
Social and Industrial Research and Counsel is in progress during these 
last four months of the present year. The commission is led by Mr J. Merle 
Davis, Director of the Department and a former missionary in the Pacific Area. 
Associated with him are Mr Leo Marquard, Lecturer in History of Grey College 
School, Bloemfontein, a student of Native administration and an expert in 
Native affairs; Mr A. E. G. Robinson, Lecturer in Economics and Fellow of 
Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge ; and Mr C. W. Coulter, Professor of Sociology 
of Ohio Wesleyan University. The Rev. Ray Phillips of Johannesburg and 
Miss Mabel Shaw of Mbereshi are also giving some time to the commission, the 
members of which were chosen in order that the industrialization of the African 
may be studied from four points of view: those of administration, economics, 
sociology and missions. 

The aim of the commission is to study the whole movement of industrializa- 
tion of the African : its effect on Native society and on moral and ethical concepts 
and sanctions, to all of which the work of missions stands in the closest relation. 
The commission expects to spend about four weeks in Congo, five in Northern 
Rhodesia, two in Southern Rhodesia and six in the Union of South Africa. 
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The General Missionary Conference of 
South Africa 


E Conference met at Pretoria from June 27th to 30th, under the 
presidency of the Rev. John Lennox of the South African Native 
College, Fort Hare, the subject being ‘ Evangelism: the Message and the 
Methods.’ Papers were read and discussed on the evangelizing function of the 
Church, the training of evangelistic workers, the Group Movement, evangelistic 
work among children, the Gospel and the Bantu mind, women’s work, evangelism 
n relation to social, medical, educational and literary work. 
Proposals were made for reorganizing the conference on a wider basis, 
pee ly with a view to giving the Native members a larger place, and the 
ecutive Committee was asked to prepare a draft constitution for submission 
to the constituent bodies. Standing Committees on evangelism and on medical 
service were appointed, and a carefully worded resolution was passed on the 
subject of medical, dental and health services among Natives. In another 
resolution the attention of the Government, Provincial Councils, municipalities 
and the public generally was called to certain points and suggestions relative 
to Native unemployment. Special attention was also given to the Report of 
the Native Economic Commission recently published and to the establishment 
of the Sou th African Institute of Race Relations. 
The Rev. R. H. W. Shepherd (Lovedale) was appointed Secretary and 
Treasurer of the Conference for the ensuing period, wish the Rev. Dr J. Dexter 
Taylor and the Rev. W. 8. Conradie as Associate Secretaries. 


Missionary Expenditure 
Dr Warnshuis has prepared the following table, as in previous years : 


THE AGGREGATE EXPENDITURE OF THE MISSIONARY SOCIETIES CO-OPERATING IN THE 
NaTIONAL MISSIONARY ORGANIZATIONS REPRESENTED IN THE INTERNATIONAL 
MissionaRy CouNcIL IN THE YEARS 1928-1930. 















































Average 
1928 1929 1980 Average | Bate of ar 
dollars 
Australis s 285,7011|  285,7011|  285,701'| 285,701 | $4.86656| $1,800,381 
Jelgium Fr. | _ 207,828 166,6 1 168,211 |  .0278 ry 
Denmark Kr. | 2,061,520 | 1,071,914 | 1,980,914 | 2,004'783 | 268 587 
Finland M. | 4,241.280| 46911507| 4 4,407,509 | 0251 111/005 
France Fr. | 3,381,966 | 3,980,402 | 57418280 | 4'260,246 | .0801 166,912 
Rermeany M. | 5,860,400 | 6,086,209 | 7/286, 6.411.104! 2382 | 1,527'125 
Great Britain & | 2,808,704 | 2,295,921 | 2'086, 27207006 | 4.86656 | 11,178; 
Latin America $ | 4,402,657 | 41244,7183, 4'511.2514| 4'386,209 — 4,386, 
Netherlands Fi. | 1,850,564} 1,179,000 | 1,066,572 | 11198,712| .402 481,882 
New Zealand r 96,950 96,950 | ” 90, 04,683 | 4.86656 460,537 
North America ? $ | 27,515,956 | 28,523,080 | 28,824,927 | 28,288,274| — | 28,288,274 
Norway . Kr. | 8,240,510 | — 1,796,000 | 2'800,000 | 2,612'170| .268 700, 
Sweden . Kr.| 4,016,107 | 4,625,016 | 3,902,717| 4.211,580|  .268 1,128,708 
Switserland Fr. | 1,322,887| 1,507,208 | 1,507289| 15445,703| -108 279, 
South Africa r 100,000 140,000 | 150,000} °180,000| 4.86656) 682, 
$51,273,605 
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International Committee on the Christian 
Approach to the Jews 
(A DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERNATIONAL Missionary CouNcIL) 


A hes? Committee met for the first time at Digswell Park, Welwyn, near 
London, on June 13th and 14th, 1932. The introductory paper read 
by the Rev. W. Paton on ‘ The Ground of the Christian my to the Jews ’ 
has been printed in the News Sheet of the Department for July-August 1932. 
The Committee reaffirmed the findings of the conference held at Atlantic 
a ms May 1931, on the aim and basis of the Christian Approach to the Jew, 
as follows : 


1. We are profoundly convinced that Jesus Christ is God’s answer to the whole 
world’s need. Having found Him to be the Way, the Truth and the Life for ourselves, 
we are persuaded that what He is and does for us He can be and do for all men. 


5. We believe that, having found in Jesus Christ, our Redeemer, the supreme 
revelation of God and having discovered our fellowship with Him to be our most 
priceless treasure and the only adequate way to spiritual life, we should have an over- 
mastering desire to share Him with others and very specially with those who are His 
own people according to the flesh. We therefore te a clear and compelling evan- 
gelistic purpose so to present Jesus Christ, by word and deed, to the Jews, that they 
may be attracted to His personality and recognize Him as their Christ, as in truth He 
was and is (Christians and Jews, p. 131). 


The chief subjects of discussion were the treatment of anti-Semitism, the 
church fellowship of Hebrew Christians (whether or not a distinctive Hebrew- 
Christian Church would be desirable) and literature. 

With regard to the first, the Committee expressed itself emphatically as 
deploring the continued existence of prejudice, and welcoming every approach 
between Jew and Christian, and ‘it will seek to foster study and discussion of 
~ = of the situation in the hope of leading to definite efforts to eliminate 
the evil.’ 

After a number of the members had expressed their views, both against and 
for establishing a Hebrew-Christian Church, the Committee recommended that 
further consideration and attention should be given to the question. 

After considerable discussion on the subject of literature, it was agreed that 
a small sub-committee be appointed to suggest procedure in this field. 

Dr Hoffmann, the Director of the Department, expects to remain in America 
until the early part of 1933, when he hopes to visit centres in northern, central 
and eastern Europe. 

The official Minutes of the meeting will be available by the time these notes 
appear, and may be obtained from either office of the International Missionary 
Council (2 Eaton Gate, London, 8.W.1, and 419 Fourth Avenue, New York). 


Obituary 

On June 13th, 1932, at Toronto, suddenly, Atrrep GanpiEr, LL.D., D.D., aged 
seventy. Dr Gandier was re of Knox College, under the Presbyterian Church, 
and of Emmanuel College since the union of the Churches. He attended meetings of 


the International Missionary Council or its Committee at Crans in 1920, at Lake Mohonk 
in 1921 and at Oxford in 1923. 
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Missionary Co-operation 


A* instance of that international co-operation between missions, the 

promotion of which the International Missionary Council is putting in 
the forefront of its programme, is seen in the following, taken from the Neuen- 
dettelsauer Missions for August 15th, 1932. 

Discussions took place last May in Columbus, Ohio, between representatives 
of the Churches and missions working in New Guinea. The American Lutheran 
Church expressed its decision to withdraw from the whole of the Neuendettelsau 
mission sphere (which it had entered as a result of the war), without making 
any claim in respect of the large sums of money spent during the period of 
occupation, with the exception of the cost of the new hospital building in 
Finschhafen. At the same time, the Rhenish mission declared its readiness to 
withdraw from its territory in New Guinea in favour of the American Lutheran 
Church, if the latter would defray the expenses (M. 160,000) of the Rhenish 
mission since it took back the field in 1930. 

According to the agreement reached in America, the Neuendettelsau mission 
would be liable for repaying the sum, and if the Rhenish mission insisted on 
the payment being made the whole settlement would have fallen through, as 
the Neuendettelsau mission could never have found the M. 160,000. In July, 
however, the Rhenish mission waived all claim to repayment. These Christian 
acts of kindness and co-operation the Neuendettelsau mission recognizes with 
deep gratitude. 

e last-named mission is now faced with the question whether its Bavarian 
constituency can undertake the support of the whole field of work; but it 
looks with confidence to the support being forthcoming, since it sees the hand 
of God in all these transactions. 





Notes and News 


The Southern Cross VI was dedicated at Greenwich Pier, London, on July 26th, 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury, for work in the South Pacific by the Melanesian 
Mission. 

The Institute of Pacific Relations is to hold its fifth biennial conference at Banff, 
Alberta, in the late summer of 1933, on the invitation of the Canadian Institute of 
International Affairs. 


Evangelisches Missions-Magasin.—Dr W. Oehler has given up the editorship of 
this excellent magazine, on retiring from the Basel Mission to take up a pastorate at 
Erdmannhausen bei Marbach a.N. He is succeeded by the Rev. Erich Schick, theo- 
logical tutor at the Basel Mission House. 


Cornell School for Missionaries.—The fourth annual school for missionaries on 
furlough who work in rural areas is to be held from January 23rd to February 18th, 
1933. All information can be obtained from Professor C. A. Taylor, Roberts Hall, 
College of Agriculture, New York. 


The Methodist Missionary Society will be the name of the united society which 
will come into being in Great Britain in October after the union of the Methodist and 
Wesleyan Churches. Its monthly magazine will be called The Kingdom Overseas and 
will appear monthly from January 1933, price 2d., from the Mission House, 24 Bishops- 
gate Londen, E.C.2. 
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Lindsay Commission 
CENTRAL Boarp For CHRISTIAN HIGHER EDUCATION 


T will be remembered that three educational committees were formed, 
following the recommendations of the Commission for following up its 
work, in America, Great Britain and India. The first meeting of the Indian 
committee, which has the above title, was held at Nagpur, July 27th and 28th, 
the American and British committees having met respectively in May and March. 
The Bishop of Madras was elected chairman. Several schemes submitted for 
approval were endorsed. Of these the most urgent were a graduate teachers’ 
training college for men at Madras; the extension of the Madras Christian 
College; the establishment of a Union Christian College for women in Bengal, 
when the Diocesan College is closed in 1935; a scheme for developing Alwaye 
Union Christian College and the C.M.S. College at Kottayam; and the appeal 
for the purchase of a new site and building for the Kinnaird College, Lahore. 
The plan for establishing a teachers’ training college in Kerala was agreed to in 
rinciple, and a completed scheme was asked for from the Regional Committee. 
he educational committees in Great Britain and America were requested to 
consider as an urgent matter the proposals for the United Andhra Christian 
College for Bezwada, which have been under consideration for some years. 
Special attention was given to the recommendation of the Lindsay Com- 
mission for the Indianization of the Christian colleges. 
The minutes will be available when these notes appear, obtainable from the 
office of the National Christian Council of India, Nelson Square, Nagpur. 


Subjects for Thanksgiving and Intercession 


October to December 1932 


LET US GIvE THANKS: For the guidance of God manifest in the meeting of the Com- 
mittee of the Council at Herrnhut, for new paths of service and a new measure 
of co-operation revealed by Him there as His will for the Council (p. i). 


Let us ative THANKS: That the day has come when messengers from the East are 
bringing the Gospel to the West; for the growth of the Church in India and the 
opportunities for witness and service now opening before it (p. ii). 

Let us Give THANKS: For the spirit of Christian fellowship recently manifested between 
Chinese and Japanese Christians (p. ii), and between German and American 
missions working in New Guinea (p. vi). 

Let us Pray: For the Officers of the Council in carrying out the plans made at Herrn- 
hut, especially in regard to furthering + lg net and the study of methods of 
evangelism and of the problem of religious freedom. 


Let us Pray: For the work of the Africa industrialization enquiry commission (p. iii). 


Let us Pray: For the members of the Mission of Fellowship, for those who will hear 
their message, and for the Church in India which has sent them (p. ii). 

Let us Pray: For the Five-Year Movement in China, and for Dr Stanley Jones’ visit 
this autumn (p. iii). 

Let us Pray: For God’s blessing on the evangelistic work of Christians in Japan for 
their fellow-countrymen overseas (pp. i-ii). ° 

Let us Pray: For the work of the General Conference of South Africa in promoting 
Christian work, and for the newly appointed secretary (p. iv). 

Lzet us Pray: For all efforts to stay and to eliminate anti-Semitism; and for those 
who are trying to show forth Christ to the Jews (p. v). 
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